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EBRATA. 

Page  106,  line  12.    Omit  the  fint ''if  in  the  line. 

Page  150.  The  statement  relating  to  school  leyenne  made  in  the  first  three  lines 
of  the  page  arose  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  law.  A  certain  part  of  each  |1,000 
raised  for  pnblio  purposes  is  ''apportioned''  to  the  cities  and  towns,  each  of  which  is 
obliged  to  raise  at  least  |350  for  school  pniposes  for  every  |1  thns  apportioned  to  it. 
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EEPORT. 


DSPABTBfSNT  OF  THB  ImXBIOR,  BUBBAU  OV  EDUCATION, 

Washington,  D,  C,  November^  1878. 

Slits  Lhave  the  honor  to  submit  my  ninth  annual  report,  ooyering  the  year  1878. 
The  financial  depression  noted  in  several  previous  reports  has  oontinaed.  The  liul- 
warks  of  society  have  not  escaped  assault  either  by  ignorant,  unfortunate,  or  unprin- 
cipled persons.  Education  has  had  its  share  of  these  attacks.  In  the  midst  of  these 
encounters  of  sentiment,  the  thoughtful  and  patriotic  mind  has  found  further  occasion 
for  alarm  in  observing  how  few,  comparatively,  of  those  dtisens  or  statesmen  who 
sincerely  desire  to  maintain  our  institutions  in  their  purity  and  vigor  have  been 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  questions  arising  to  make  that  complete 
defense  of  our  liberties  which  the  facts  in  our  national  experience  warrant.  This  has 
been  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  certain  parts  of  the  public  school  system,  such 
OS  the  high  school,  the  normal  school,  supervision,  inspection,  and  adequate  salaries. 
Those  who  have  sowed  the  idea  that  anybody  is  competent,  unaided,  to  decide  and  act 
on  any  educational  problem  have  reaped  an  abundant  crop  of  absurdities.  States,  cities, 
and  schools  have  been  seen  to  blunder  back  into  the  errors  through  which  they  floun- 
dered only  a  few  years  before,  utterly  oblivious  of  their  previous  adverse  experiences ; 
more  frequently  still  has  it  been  found  true  that  one  blunderer  has  not  learned  any- 
thing ftom  the  experience  of  others,  while  the  discussions  as  a  whole  have  displayed  an 
utter  ignorance  and  disregard  of  thorough  and  far  reaching  principles.  This  strain 
upon  our  free  institutions  has  tempted  not  a  few,  whose  moderation  would  otherwise 
have  restrained  them,  into  measures  or  expressions  of  antagonism  to  our  educational 
instrumentalities.  This  has  been  particularly  true  of  those  who  would  modify  our 
present  freedom  of  conscience,  and  of  those  who  would  establish  a  distinction  of  classes 
with  a  view  to  a  permanent  aristocracy,  as  well  as  of  those  who  desire  to  practise  some 
form  of  destructive  communism.  Not  a  few  of  the  steps  proposed,  if  carefully  exam- 
ined, are  found  to  be  directly  in  the  return  path  toward  barbarism. 

This  Office,  so  easily  held  to  the  strictest  accountability  for  every  act  and  opinion, 
as  a  place  under  national  control,  as  "a  national  clearing  house''  of  educational  in- 
formation, where  what  has  been  is  carefully  recorded  and  that  which  indicates  the 
good  or  bad  may  be  selected,  has  had  its  full  measure  of  instructive  experiences.  It 
haa  now  passed  the  first  decade  of  its  history.  Called  for  by  thoughtful  edncaton  ia 
anticipation  of  the  perils  that  have  been  in  some  measure  averted  and  with  a  hope 
that  it  might  afford  relief  or  safety  therefrom,  in  the  midst  of  ignorance  on  the  one 
hand  and  indifi<orence  or  opposition  on  the  other,  never  furnished  with  either  the 
quarters,  the  assistants,  or  the  money  necessary  to  do  the  work  required,  it  has  never- 
theless, by  the  hearty  cooperation  of  an  increasing  number  of  educators^  citisens,  and 
stMteamen  in  our  own  land  and  of  coUaborators  throughout  the  world,  been  able  to 
accumulate,  that  information  about  conditions  and  results  in  many  similar  cases 
which  teachers  imd  school  officers  have  found  available  in  this  year  of  ^racial  trial 
aa  never  before.  Seeking  and  desiring  to  act  only  as  an  office  of  information,  it  clearly 
needs,  to  do  its  work  satisfactorily  to  itself  and  to  its  friends,  according  to  their  own 
standards,  first,  a  sufficient  force  of  competent  and  trained  men  and  women ;  second, 
proper  quarters;  third,  a  library  which  should  not  be  considered  complete  until  it 
contains  everything  printed  on  the  subject  of  education ;  fourth,  a  collection  of  edu- 
cational aj^liances,  alike  necessary  to  the  most  intelligent  use  of  the  library  and  to  the 
study  and  illustration  of  improvements  in  school-houses,  furniture,  apparatus,  text 
books,  Ac,  by  those  connected  with  the  Office  and  its  visitors ;  fifth,  appropriate 
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meanB  for  receiving  and  ooUecting  information  which  educators  desire  to  oommnnicate 
in  regard  to  their  systems,  institations,  or  methods ;  and,  sixth,  sufficient  means  to 
arrange  all  of  this  information,  snmmarize,  abstract,  digest,  and  publish  it,  or  oom- 
mnnicate it,  as  may  be  demanded  by  the  educators  of  the  country. 

That  the  nation  has  this  function,  which  is  solely  one  of  supplying  information,  in 
regard  to  ench  subjects  as  agriculture,  health,  meteorology,  and  education,  and  tiiat 
it  must  ezeroiae  the  same  or  ignore  the  general  welfare,  is  more  and  more  generally 
belieyed. 

Bespecting  the  extent  to  which  this  Office  has  performed  its  part  in  this  national 
function  of  supplying  intelligence  during  this  year  of  peril  to  education  and  respect, 
ing  its  facilities  for  i>erforming  this  duty,  it  may  be  said,  first,  that  its  clerical  force 
is  the  same  as  in  previous  years ;  second,  that  by  going  through  the  trial  of  removal 
it  has  come  into  the  possession  of  quarters  which,  though  still  inadequate,  afford  some 
advantages  not  possessed  before,  especially  as  they  permit  the  collection  illustrating 
the  condition,  progress,  methods,  and  appliances  of  education  to  be  brought  into  prox- 
imity with  its  library;  third,  that  the  accumulation  of  manuscript  information  is  large 
and  valuable ;  fourth,  that  the  publications  of  the  Office,  its  circulars  and  reports,  furnish 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  period  covered  not  otherwise  attainable  (being  rendered 
specially  available  by  tables  of  contents  and  indexes),  copies  of  which  are  placed  in  all 
the  educational  centres  of  the  country ;  fifth,  that  the  relation  between  the  Office  and 
the  educators  of  the  country,  upon  which  the  success  and  usefulness  of  the  Office  have 
largely  depended,  is  a  cordial  one.  Educators  manifest  this  both  by  furnishing  the 
Office  information,  frequently  at  great  labor  and  expense  to  themselves,  and  by  their 
appreciation  of  the  summaries  and  generalizations  it  is  able  to  make  and  the  frequency 
of  their  calls  for  the  same. 

AlOBBIGAN  OOBRE8PONDEKT8  OF  THB  OFFICE. 

The  following  summary  gives  the  number  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Office,  show- 
ing the  sources  of  the  information  contained  in  these  reports : 

Statement  of  educational  syetems  and-inetitntiona  in  correspofnAenoe  tritA  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  years  named. 
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THB  WOBK  OV  THB  OBVICB.* 

The  Office  haa  sent  oat  abont  20,000  eommnnicationa  and  16,000  packagea  of  doon- 
menta,  and  haa  received  about  S4,000  commimioatioiiB  and  6,000  packagea  of  doofunentBi 
It  haa  been  greatly  diaappolnted  in  the  lack  of  means  for  publication :  the  leaolntion 
to  print  ita  report  for  1677  haa  not  paaaed  Congreas ;  it  haa  been  able  to  print  only  two 
cdicnlarB  of  inf onnation  and  to  reprint  certain  special  articlea  demanded  from  the 
report  of  1876. 

FOBBiaK  OORRESPONDENTB. 

The  interoouTBe  of  the  Office  with  foreign  educators  haa  inoreaaed  in  interest.  Many 
important  letters  have  been  receiyed  and  answered.  Thirty-flye  periodicals  are  exam- 
ined regularly  and  important  worlcs  on  education  are  procured  as  soon  as  possible  and 
carefully  read,  the  most  Tziluable  parts  of  which  are  tranalated  and  summarieed.  The 
advanced  educatora  of  the  country  constantly  demand  that  this  information,  which  la 
only  accessible  through  the  material  in  the  Office,  shall  be  communicated  to  the  public. 
An  effort  haa  been  made  in  each  annual  report  to  find  place  for  a  brief  summary  of 
the  moat  important  facts  in  regard  to  "education  in  other  countries.  Any  fhUer  com- 
munication will  perhaps  necessitate  on  additional  publication  by  the  Office  in  the  f6rm 
of  occasional  bulletins. 

The  following  summary  shows  one  item  of  the  work  required  of  the  translator : 
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Vtvdc^ 

8 
8 
3 

1 
1 
9 
3 
1 
S 

1 

1 

929 

380 

96 

8 

8 

336 

64 

100 

104 

sso 

994 

940 

80 

Genmiay 

100 

Austri* 

Sdtherlands 

Switserland 

Xngland 

CtanuiUk 

5 
3 
1 
9 

18 



***••••• 

940 
64 

100 
104 

llAlfftn™  -  -  -  

Italy 

*  •*"  J  .•••••-.-•..-.. 

Total 

.     35 

9 

13 

1 

1 

al,6m 

S4 

199 

990 

1,053 

100 

1 

aOr  37,390  pages  In  one  year  In  the  abore  periodicals. 
OFFICB  UBRART. 

Congress  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  grant  my  repeated  request  for  a  librarian ,  but  I  have 
felt  compelled,  in  view  of  the  size  and  value  of  the  collection  of  books  (numbering 
ten  thousand  and  pamphlets  twenty-five  thousand,  besides  many  duplicates)  and  of  the 
imperative  need  that  it  should  be  made  more  available  for  use  in  the  work  of  the 
Office,  to  withdraw  from  other  duties  Mr.  B.  B.  Warren,  the  best  informed  of  my  aa- 
sistants  in  library  administration,  and  to  assign  him  to  the  examination,  classification, 
and  airangement  of  books  and  pamphlets,  in  which  he  has  made  great  progress,  par- 

>  Two  clerks  long  connected  with  the  Office  have  redcpied :  one,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Armstrong,  did  steoo* 
giraphlo  work  and  held  a  confidential  position  in  oonneotion  with  tSie  correspondence;  she  performed 
her  exacting  labor  not  only  acceptably,  bat  in  her  conscientioaa  devotion  to  daly  sometimes  imperilled 
her  health  by  doing  more  than  her  strength  would  pennit  Another,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Disbrow,  was  assigned 
to  the  doty  of  making  spedat  inTestigatlons  and  preparing  therefrom  the  summaries  and  statements  so 
nmch  demanded  in  the  correspondence  and  reports  of  the  Office ;  of  onltored  mind,  her  obserration 
extended  by  foreign  travel,  ready,  accnrate,  and  consdentions  as  a  writer,  she  performed  hor  dlfficnlt 
task  with  great  saUsfaotion  to  the  Office.  Mrs.  H.  F.  Horey  haa  been  assigned  to  the  former  position 
and  Hiss  A.  T.  Smith  to  the  latter. 
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tloularly  ^noe  the  removal  to  new  qnartera.  The  library  is  in  oontinnal  danger  of 
d8«mage  to  its  foreign  acqaisitions  and  its  valaable  sete  of  periodioals  on  acoonnt  of 
the  present  reBtriction  as  to  binding  of  books.  This  provision  of  laW,  which  has  been 
repealed  by  special  enactment  for  every  other  important  collection  of  books  in  the 
execntive  Departments,  still  confines  this  library  to  the  nse  of  doth  and  sheep  skin 
for  binding,  though  it  is  well  known  that  these  are  the  least  durable  materiala 
for  the  purpose. 

BTATISnOB. 

The  following  statistics  afford,  as  no  lesser  collection  conld,  a  satisfactory  oppor- 
tunity to  compare,  analyze,  and  comprehend  the  systems,  methods,  and  phenomena  of 
our  education.  Feeble  indeed  is  the  apprehension  which  cannot  find  food  for  reflec- 
tion in  their  study.  Here,  for  the  thoughtful  inquirer,  are  recorded  losses  and  gains, 
defeats  suffered  and  triumphs  achieved.  These  data  present  an  important  part  of  tho 
year's  history  and  hold  out  promises  which  will  be  abundantly  fulfilled  in  the  years  to 
come.  Statistics  never  mislead  those  who  use  them  understandingly.  Their  silence 
is  more  suggestive  than  a  multitude  of  noises.  They  offer  the  only  scientific  basis  for 
the  study  of  our  educational  condition,  and  from  their  conclusions  there  is  no  appeaL 

8Uiii9tioal  aummary  of  instiiuUons,  instructors,  and  students,  as  oolleoted  by  the  United  States 

Bureau  of  EduoatioUf  for  1873, 1874,  and  1875. 


1873. 


biuinefls 


CityaoboolB 

Normal  schools... 
Cofflmeardsl    and 

ooUeges. 

Kindergarten 

Institations  for  secondary 

Instmctlon. 

Preparatory  schools 

InstitatiomBioc  the  superior 

instmotion  of  women. 
ITniyersitles  and  colleges. . . . 

Schools  of  science 

Schools  of  theology 

Schoolsof  law 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  den- 

tistiy,  and  of  pharmacy. 
IkistltQtions  for  the  deaf  and 

domb. 
Institations  for  the  blind. . . . 
Schools  for  feeble-minded 

children. 
Orphan  asylums,  indnstilal 

schools,  and  mJaoeUaneoiis 

oharitiet. 
Beftnm  schools 


i 


(a) 

114 

119 


944 

86 
905 

393 
70 

110 
37 
04 

40 

98 

9 

178 


34 


97,796 
887 
514 


5,058 

690 
9;  190 

3,106 
747 
573 
158 

1,148 

980 

545 
913 

1,484 


579 


01 

P4 


1,564,663 
16,630 

99,397 


118, 570 

19^487 
94,613 

59,053 
8. 050 
3,838 
9,119 
8,681 

4, 53  i 

1,916 

758 

99,107 


6.858 


1874. 


i 


194 
196 

55 

1,031 

91 
909 

343 
79 

113 
38 
99 

40 

90 
9 

909 


56 


i 


16,488 
966 
577 


195 
5,466 

697 
9;  985 

3,783 
609 
597 
181 

1,191 

975 

525 
319 

1,678 


693 


I 


976,837 
94.405 
95,899 


1,636 
98,179 

11,414 
93,445 

50.699 
7,944 
4.356 
9,585 
9.095 

4,900 

1,949 
1.965 

96,360 


10,848 


1875. 


I 

•3 

CO 


(c) 

137 

131 

05 
1,143 

109 
9S9 

355 
74 

193 
43 

106 

41 

99 
9 

978 


47 


1 


99,159 

1,031 

594 

916 
6.061 

746 
9,405 

3, 999 
758 
615 
994 

1,179 

993 

498 
317 

1,789 


678 


i 

a 

P4 


1,160.880 
9J.105 
98,100 

9.800 
108.935 

n054 
93,795 

56,894 
7,157 
5^934 
9,677 
9,971 

5,087 

9,054 
1,379 

54,904 


10,670 


a  533  cities,  towns,  and  vUlages  were  included  in  1873,  which  had  a  population  of  10,049;899. 

b  197  cities,  oontaintng  10,000  inhabitants  or  more,  were  Induded  in  1874 1  their  aggregate  population 

6,u37,905. 
0 177  cities,  each  containing  7,500  inhabitanta  or  more,  rq^orted  in  187(^|  their  aggregate  population 

8,804,664. 
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SiaiMioal 


{^  iMHMiotu,  itutntcton^  amd  BtudmU,  09  oollaoM  fty  Ihtf  United  Statei 
Bureau  of  EducaUan^for  1870, 1877 ,  and  1678. 


City  sohooU 

2fonnal  achooU ,t. 

CommercUl  and  bnrinww 

coUegea. 

KindergSrtan 

lostttations  f6r  aeoonduy 

insteiiotioii.        '^ 

Prepantory  schools 

Institations  for  the  snpe* 

tterinstruettoD  of  womeo. 
UniTeraities  and  ooUeges. . 

Schools  of  aoioioe 

Scbodbof  theolosy 

Schools  of  law 

Schoolaof  modi  cine,  of  don- 

tlstiy,  and  of  ]^barmaoy. 
InatitaLtiona  for  tho  deaf 

and  dumb. 
Inatttatlona  for  the  blind  .. 
Schoola  lor  feeblo-mlnded 

ofaildrsn. 
Orphan  aayloms,  industrial 

achoola,  and  miacellano- 

ona  ohaiitiea. 
Befonn  sohoola 


urn. 


w 

151 
137 

130 
1,929 

105 


350 
75 

134 
43 

109 

43 

SO 
U 

385 


51 


I 


33,504 

1,065 

500 

364 

5^090 

736 
3,404 

3,990 
793 
680 
918 

1.801 

313 

580 
318 

3,197 


800 


18T7. 


i 


1,343,487 
33,931 
95,394 

4,000 
106,647 

19,369 
83,866 

56,481 
7,614 
4,968 
3,064 

10,143 


3,083 
1,560 

47,489 


13,087 


(6) 

158 

134 

130 
1,886 

114 
390 

351 
74 

134 
43 

106 

43 

30 
11 


33,830 
1,189 


5^963 

796 
9,305 

3,  VWo 

781 
564 

175 
1,378 

346 

560 
355 


& 


1,949,971 
37,089 
93,496 

3,931 
98^971 

19^510 
93,099 

57,334 
8,559 
3,965 
3,811 

11,395 

5,743 

3,179 
1,781 


187& 


3 


(e) 

156 

199 

150 

1,887 

114 


358 

76 
135 

50 
106 

98 

30 
11 


68 


37,944 
1,397 

ssrr 

376 
5^747 

818 
3,478 

3,885 
800 

577 

196 

1,337 

378 

547 
433 

3,688 


996 


1,556,974 
39,669 
91,048 

4,797 
100,374 

is;  536 
33,639 

57,987 

13,153 

4,390 

3,019 

11,830 

6,036 

9^914 
1,981 

67,069 


13,966 


a  199  dties  of  7,500  inhabitants  or  more  reported  in  1876 ;  their  aggregate  popolation  was  0,128,955. 
b  105  oitiea  of  7,500  inhabitanta  or  more  reported  in  1877 ;  their  aggregate  population  waa  0,099,095. 
c  98  oitiea  of  7,500  Inhabitanta  or  mora  reported  in  1878 }  their  aggregate  popnlatixm  waa  10,394,870 
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Tablb  I.— Pabt  1.— iSummory  (A)  of96h4H>l  age,  papulation,  enrolment,  aUendanee,  ^ 


Btiitot  and  T«Rltorie8. 


AlalMUDA. 


CalifoniA 

Colorado 

Coxmootioat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

niinoU 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kansas 

Kentacky 

Lonlsiana 

Haine , 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts  .. 

MtftMgqn  ....... 

Minnesota , 

Mississippi 

Misaooii 

Nebraska 

Verada 

Xew  Hampshire 

New  Jersey , 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon .......... 

PennsylTsnia ... 

Bhode  Island... 


1 


Soath  Caiolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin ..... 


Total 


6-Sl 
5-17 
6-Sl 
4-16 
5-81 
4^ 
6-18 
e-dl 
6-Sl 
5-31 
5-31 
d6.S0 
6-81 
4-31 
5-30 
5-15 

5-81 
5-31 
6-30 
5-31 
6-18 
4-31 
5-18 
5^31 
6-31 
6-81 
4-80 
6-31 

5-16 

6-16 
6-18 
8-14 
5-80 
5-81 
(Mil 

4-80 


I 


i 


370,845 
816,475 
805,475 

86,473 
138,407 

35,649 

73.985 
433,444 
1,003,431 
699,153 
575,474 
366,575 
518,806 
874,406 
314,797 
876,180 
e397,808 
476,806 
371,488 
346,613 
688,848 
104,030 
0,988 

73,785 

333,166 

1,615,356 

433,380 

ol,03n,348 

53,468 
ASOO,000 

^.316 

838,188 
448,917 
194,  SS3 
98.831 
483,701 
800,538 

478,693 


115,339 


368,647 
166,446 


757,440 


898^138 


307.748 


<901,645 


14,418,983      8.145,387 


Arizona 6-31  3,089 

Dakota 5-81  18,301 

a  For  white  schools  only. 

b  In  the  oonntiea. 

•  Xnl&n. 

d  For  colored  popolatioD  tho  school  ago  is  from  6  to  16. 

s  In  rtnal  Lonlsiana. 


t 

li 
§1 


160,713 

33,747 
154,064 

16,641 
119,898 

36,730 

36,964 
309,878 
706,783 
519;  535 
488,363 
177,806 
848,000 

83.047 
155,150 
156,374 
310, 181 
359,703 
167,835 
803,978 
448,033 

63,785 
7,619 

66,033 

803,634 

1,038,058 

888,098 

7^,194 

86,999 
936,780 

116,839 
861,153 
146,946 
73.061 
808,844 
130,184 

807,503 


9,894,316 


9 


I 


99,185 


94,696 

9,699 

73,565 


83,933 
130,605 

c4ao,(ai 

315,803 
356,913 
106,933 
160,000 
^390 
108,940 
81,899 
838,447 
e810,000 


115,976 
0183,000 


4,666 
48,410 
113,604 
577>,606 
138.553 
465.378 
81,464 
603,895 

88,756 


ft 


'B 


I'd 

•  8 

4 


84.66 


178; 198 


48,638 

116,464 

86,768 


144.8 

91 

17a  47 
al57.5 
105.8 
WO 
154.88 
189 
146 
113 
110 
s80 
118 
188 
176 
150 

85 

79 

99 
103 
161 

96.65 
194 
179 

46 
155 

94 
145 

heo 

183 
91 
77 


{ 


5^093,898 


134 

107 

96.: 

5bl61 
\    189 


9,740       890    134 
7,156      1,343 

/In  1873. 

g  CensQS  of  1875. 

h  For  erening  schools. 

i  Nnmber  between  4  and  15.^ 
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Tabus  I.— Part  L — Summarg  (A)  of  9chool  age,  populaUonf  ^c— Contmned. 


TetxitoiiM. 


Bistriet  of  CoIambU 

Idalio 

Jfontaaa  

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Waddngton 

Wjoming 

Indian: 

Cherokeee 

Cbickuaws 

Greeks 

Cliootaws , 

Seminoles 


Tbtal 


Grmnd  total 


6-17 
S-18 
4-21 
7-18 
6-16 
4-21 
7-«l 

7-81 


10-18 
6-0) 


8 


38^800 

4«M9 

5^315 

089,312 

33,604 

13.997 


1 


17.000 


157,960 


14, 576, 183 


i 


Is 


^ 


3^94B 


33,604 


69,552 


8,214,939 


t 
a 

•3 


I 


i 

I 


88,848 
3,433 

3,8n 

5,151 

81,710 

5,385 

1,690 

53,000 
5400 
5716 

51,800 
5180 


78,879 


9,373,195 


18*133 

187 

88 

138 

14,949 

137 
130 

1,500 

800 

448 

745 
108 

168 

leo 

38,115 

f 

3,131,413 


|l 

H      * 


a  CentiiB  of  1870. 


5  In  1877. 


SCHOOL  AGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  diagram  shows  that  there  are  seventeen  different  school  ages  in  the 
States  and  Territories ;  the  longest,  extending  from  f onr  years  of  age  to  twenty-one, 
covers  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  and  the  shortest,  from  eight  years  of  age  to  four- 
teen, a  period  of  six  yean  only. 

Diagram  No,  1,  Bhowing  the  d'^erent  scihool  ogee  in  the  States  and  Territoriee  during  1878. 


School 

Number  of  yean  hi  eaoh  aohool  ageb 

School 

yean. 

17.    16.    16.    15.    15.    14.    14.    13.    18.   18.    18.    11.    IL    10.    10.    &    6. 

yean. 

4 

4 

5 

5 

a 



....    6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

19 

18 

13 

13 

14 

14 

15 

15 

Iff 



•••■•••-" 

16 

17 

17 

18 

•*f  * 

....18 

10 

19 

90 

20 

91 

91 

1                                                                                                                                         1 
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Diagram  No.  2  shows  on  the  left  what  percentage  of  the  population  of  legal  school 
age  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  was  in  daily  average  attendance,  and  on  the 
right  what  percentage  of  said  population  was  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  The  fact 
that  the  school  age  varies  widely  in  different  States  not  only  partially  accounts  for  the 
relative  positions  of  the  States  indicated  in  the  table,  but  also  explains  how  it  is  that 
in  Massachusetts  more  than  100  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  reported  en- 
rolled. The  percentage  of  daily  average  attendance  is  not  given  in  the  States  of  Arkan- 
sas, Delaware,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin,  nor  in  the 
Territories  of  Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

Diagram  No.  3  shows  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  in  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories. Fractions  of  dollars  are  disregarded  in  the  diagram,  but  the  exact  figures  may 
be  found  in  Table  I,  Part  1.  In  the  case  of  Alabama,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  the  average  compensation  is  as  given  in  the 
table,  i.  e.,  for  the  wh<de  body  of  teachers,  and  not  as  given  in  the  diagram,  for  each 
sex  separately. 

Table  I. — Pabt  1.^  Summary  (B)  of  ike  nwnber  of  Uaohen  employed  in  the  public  achoola 
and  the  average  monthly  salary  of  teaohera  in  the  reepedive  States  a$ul  Territoriee, 


StotM  and  TenltoriM. 


Alahama 

ArkanmiB .........................a 

CalllorniA 

Colorado 

Connootioat , 

Delaware ;. 

Florida 

Georgia 

nUnoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Trnnitu  ..............•..••...••••.•.....•.•..••••«.............. 

Kentooky  ..............  ................ .•...•.......•.•••...... 

Louisiana , 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaiwiarhTi gHftt  ..............•....•.•....•......•«...•••.....•.. 

yifthlg^w  ,.,....,.,,,,..,,,,,,,,..,,.„,.„„,,,,,..,..,.„,.... 

Kinneeota 

Miaaiadppi 

IfiMonri 

NelmMika 

Nevada 

New  Hampahire , 

NewJeney • 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon. ...........  •..—.■•>•••.••••••..•....••.••>•••.•>>-•.... 

a  Nnmher  of  males  empU^yed  in  wlnteri  number  of 

bVoe  while  achoola  only. 

dinoltiea. 

dEzolnaive  of  New  Oileana. 


Nnml 

t>er  of 

teachers. 

Male. 

Female. 

3,378 

1,529 

710 

165 

1,199 

9,101 

896 

341 

a758 

09,399 

M235 

^978 

635 

335 

3,054 

1,896 

9,475 

19,817 

8,039 

5,749 

7,661 

13,023 

9,861 

3,498 

1,600 

9,700 

5B9 

1,533 

9,980 

4,540 

1,995 

1,776 

1,118 

7,390 

3,916 

9,467 

1,757 

3,115 

9,747 

9^016 

(11.1 

m 

1,609 

9,191 

45 

194 

600 

3,096 

993 

9,430 

7,978 

99,580 

9^719 

1,008 

11,000 

19;  999 

(!.< 

068) 

Average 
monthly  salary. 


Male. 


Female. 


($17 
650  00 
83  95 
49  90 
61  OS 
33  08 


54  07 

06190 
33  98 

33  66 
40  00 

d40  00 

39  63 

40  43 
75  64 
4141 
37  59 
97  00 

36  36 

34  65 
106  00 

37  19 
60  50 

(« 
(83 
90  00 
45  00 


44) 
|4(nX) 
68  94 
46  95 
36  50 
96  19 


30  87 

045  80 

97  84 

97  10 

35  00 
d37  00 

15  99 
40  43 
33  04 

96  16 

98  19 

97  00 

98  09 
95  75 
84  00 
94  96 

36  14 
44) 

18) 
4100 
35  00 


fsmalea  employed  in  aamnier. 


2 


o 


- 


_i 
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Tablb  L— Pabt  1.^  Summary  (B)  of  ike  number  of  Ua/dherB  emplojfed  in  ihs  puhUo 

aohooUf  fo. — Continued. 


StotM  and  TeniUKiM. 


VmamjiYwaiM  .m 
ShodeUbttd .. 
Soath  ChqUba. 


Tc 

Ycmnmt 

YifSinia 

WIsoMuin.... 


T^itel  nnmber  of  tmchtn  in  StetM 


B»koto 

Bistrlet  of  OolnmblA. 
Idftho 


B'nmber  of 
teaohen. 


Kale. 


Fomale. 


9,319 

0300 

1,844 

4,067 


(4.330) 


tflSO 

S,893 

8,893 

(9. 


11,51S 

al,  019 

1,973 

1,535 


«3,606 
1,750 
995 
608) 


(969,139) 


19 

141 

31 


18 
J89 


Arerage 
montUy  aalaxy. 


Male. 


$35  58 

75  00 
98  99 


Female. 


$31  39 

45  85 
9519 


(IM19) 
(653  00) 


30  44 

39  19 

d»54 

0105  55 


91  00 
37  16 
86  55 


90  00 

97  14 

d96  19 

• 

i36  53 


74  00 
96  54 
64  06 


2feif  VeKieo .... 

Vtah 

Waihiiigton 

Wyoming 

Indian: 

Cherokeea.. 

CMeVaeawe 

Creeka 

Choetawa... 

Seminolea... 


Total  nnmber  of  teaohen  in  TeRttoriea. 


Grand  total 


W 
139 
954 

134 
91 


(90  71) 


15 


145 

97 


35  00 
40  00 


99  00 
30  00 


(7156) 


a«6) 


49  80 


40  00 
96  00 
50  00 


(S^019) 


(«n,l44) 


49  80 


40  00 
96  00 
50  00 


aErening  aoliool  teaohva  iadnded. 

din  1878. 

0I&1977. 


4  Pto  white  acbooli  only, 
dlnoltlea. 
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Tablm  L— Fast  2. — Summary  (A)  of  anmmU  income  amd  exfmdHJtuare,  #«. 


C«lilond».. 
Colorado  — 
Comiacticnt . 


Slorida. 
Ooorgl* 
nUnola. 
Indliuui 
Iowa... 


KentnclEj 

LonidaaA ........ 

lUim 

Kftrylaod 

VichigMi 

HliuiesotA 

HiMlMippt 

HiMouri 

JTebnokft 

Keradft 

Kew  Hampshire. . 

Hew  Jen^ 

How  York 

Korth  Cuoliiui... 

Ohio 

Oregon..... ...... 

PoonaylTaoia ... 

BhodelaUud 

Soath  CuolinA . . 


TezM , 

Y  onnoiit ....... 

Ylxgiiil* 

WettYiigliiUi.. 

WiMOBSlp , 

Totel 


Arisooa.... 

Dakota 

DIat.  of  Columbia 

Idaho 

Hontana 

Bow  Ifosloo.  • . . . , 


i 

8 

a 


1377,188 

250^  3U 

3,8»,661 

961,074 

1,509,150 

910,540 

183,311 

411,453 

0,034,798 

4,501,908 

4,840^850 

1,803,303 

1,897,575 

548,406 

1.140,914 

1,540,861 

M,53S,035 

3,940,480 

9,594,485 

096,968 

3,494,406 

005,068 

938,491 

583,440 

9,004,049 

10,046,051 

459,510 

7,849,011 

958,780 

8,180,000 

709,444 

310,197 

904,428 

859,484 

516,803 

0381381 

835,175 

9.749,058 


86,035^964 


■s^ 


91,306 
79,950 
373^600 
33,347 
06,941 
95,473 


10,398 
a  Inolndod  in  teaoken'  aakuiea. 


I' 


ill 


^'l 


28 


94,435 
456^556 

94,509 
133,587 


189,109 
494,304 
796,790 

5,000 

7.898 

99,706 

907,669 

4,786 

655,338 

77,471 


138,775 

97,589 

109,889 

389,943 

1,564,083 

19,864 

1,015,785 

80,535 

1, 118, 186 

175,363 

6,303 

55,035 

99,648 


84,407 

57,796 

959,651 


•e;064 


49;  100 
30^000 
11,505 


76,000 


(a) 
60,458 
95,000 
39,130 
30,339 

54,985 


57,490 
7,419 


94,400 


14,003 
98,180 

190,400 
13,495 

185,890 


79,800 
10.901 


16,074 


1^970 
43,966 
14,149 
46,000 


8, 399;  360 

3,406 
90,798 


1,074,007 


1,100 


11,435 


1350,033 

191,397 

9, 979;  551 

153,069 

1,041,041 

195,850 

85,361 


4,445,657 

3,065,968 

3,011,830 
•080,435 

1,000,000 
496,839 
830,670 

1,129,414 
0871,857 

1,990,939 
878,980 
565^393 

9, 390;  430 
444,500 
106,301 
419,958 

1,598,966 

7,756,844 
999,893 

4,956,514 
194,571 

4,755,690 
497,445 
901,968 
699,198 
656,977 
407,835 
714,651 
501,705 

1,601,959 


51,358,661 


14,947 

30,489 

937,189 

93,069 


•6,788 
496,706 

98,184 
301^849 

90,681 
5,860 


1,161.030 
964,518 
935,463 
100.000 
91,355 
96,994 
934,934 
430,955 
540,949 
480;  814 


149,785 

57,473 

80,194 

64,640 

1,984,078 

5.095 

1,836,976 


9,941,371 
66,761 
91,459 
30,995 


90, 996 
191,479 
113,605 
917,639 


11, 549;  063 


1,043 

6,578 

95,617 


3,458 


3 

o 

H 


•358,007 

148.393 

3,155,815 

913,850 

1,506,477 

916,540 

134,660 

411,453 

7,596,100 

4,651,011 

4,099,536 

1,541,417 

1,130.000 

558,931 

1,050,700 

1,503,980 

5,106,968 

3,116,519 

1,404,685 

599,805 

9,406,133 

750.590 

905,147 

036,655 

9,00i040 

10.755,005 

394,987 

7,905,195 

975,106 

8,187,977 

079,770 

319,090 

79i939 

747,534 

511,101 

963,805 

687,975 

9;  117, 535 


79.659,553 


91,396 
57,793 
373.606 
93,089 
65,505 
16,800 


16. 34a;  370 
474,771 


484,361 
116;  934 


16,105,670 
11,536.047 
9,356,199 
4,597,997 
9,300,000 
700.000 
3,083,418 


8;  037, 001 
3, 389;  359 


8,391,399 

1,806,467 

983,338 

9;  336, 547 

6,300,396 

30,147,569 

157,990 

91,390,864 

463,060 

94,839,890 

9,634,041 


1,051,386 


1,01J^S03 
1,688,349 
5,115^556 


174,837,319 


47,478 

60,319 

1,181,064 


86;  985 


6  Total  of  itema  reported.         d  Only  a  partial  report 
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TeRitoiiea. 


Utah 

WMhington , 

Wyoming ....... 

Indlaa: 

CborolcMM . . . 

ChidLssawa . 

CtMka 

Chootaws  ... 

BflinlnoliiB ... 

Total , 

Giaad  total 


S 
1 


1113,413 
49.7«5 
24,096 

43,000 

13,000 

S9,0S& 

4,000 


94^837 


86,078,101 


187,463 


01,900 


8^483^630 


Ajmnal  ezpcnditoreb 


i 

Si 

a 

I 


•1,500 


14,035 


1,088,049 


i 


8 


•84.930 


16,400 

43»075 
4,900 

11,900 
19,000 

fl;9S0 


404.704 


51,853^655 


•109,504 


ll,6Sl,6n 


g 


•113. 193 

040,765 

16,400 

73,441 

91,000 

13,000 

97,534 

9.800 


877,405 


80^599,058 


•383,119 


165.000 
50,000 


l,97i8S8 


176,819;  177 


aXatim  ted  b j  tba  Botmul 


J 
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Table  L— Pabt  2. — Summary  (B)  of  par  capUu  expenditure. 


States  «&d  Tenitniet. 


Cberolcees  (Indi«n  Tflnritoty). 

HMsaohnsetto 

California 

Choctawa  (Indian  Tenltory)  . 

Rhode  IdAnd 

Connectloat 

Montana 

Colorado • 

Dittrict  of  Colmnlii* 

Iowa 

Blinoia 

Nebrasln 

Indian* 

Arlaona 

Ohio 

^chigan 

Hinneeota 

Oregon. ............. ......... 

"Sew  Jersey 

Maryland 

Vennont 


Wiaoonsin 

Maine... 

Waahington... 
West  Virginia. 

Utah 

Kratncky . .. . . 

Looiaiana 

Virglnlft 

ippi.... 


Mahama 

Georgia 

North  Carolina. . 
Delaware........ 

PooneylTaoia.... 

New  Hampshire. 


alnl877. 

&Per  capita  of  population  Imtweeu  5  aod  17. 


tflnolndes  expenditure  for  evening  schools. 
4  Per  e^pitaof  popiMioii  befcweiui  4aiid  Ub 


Diagram  showing  the  total 


^ 


MILLIONS 

• 

187 

— 

I 

— 

16 

— 

— 

— 

14 

.^ 

— 

- 

13 

^ 

^ 

- 

12 

— 

N 

■^^ 

11 

—  < 

— 

• 

^ 
— 

— 

10 

.^ 

^ 
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QENKRALIZATXOKS  BY  TSAB0  AND  BT  TOPICS  WITHOUT  REFEBENCX  TO  STATES.* 

SUUtMHeal  nmmary$kowwg  the  $€kool  population,  enrolment,  attendance,  income,  expenditure, 
4-0.,  fw  1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877,  amd  18TS,  ae  collected  hy  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  SduoafUm.' 


School  populafloiii 


Nnmber  enxoUed  in  pnbUotohooli 


Vvmhtr  in  dally  sttendiiiM. 


Kninber  report- 
ing. 


StetM. 


Territo- 
rlM. 


Nmnber  of  pnptlsln  piirato  lohooto. 


Total  number  of  tMohen * 


35 


Xnmber  of  male  teftohera. 


Vomber  of  flmale  taaebeea. 


98 


98 


11 
11 
8 
8 
0 
0 

10 

11 
11 

10 
10 
10 

5 

4 
5 
5 

4 
5 

5 
S 
5 
3 

4 
4 

6 
8 
9 
0 
0 
0 

5 

7 
8 
0 
0 
8 

5 
7 

8 
0 
0 
8 


InStatea. 


13,394,107 
13,735^073 
13, 889, 837 
H 191. 596 
14,003,778 
14.418,993 

7,885,008 
8,030,779 
8,078,737 
8,903,563 
8,881,848 
9,994,310 

i  100^  009 
4, 488;  075 
4,915,380 
4,039,639 
4,88e,9e0 
5,089,996 

479,483 
359;  400 
186;  385 
998;  867 
903,089 
900p409 

915,910 
830,183 
917,493 
947,557 
957,454 
969,139 

75,391 
87,385 
97,790 
95,483 
97,638 
106^878 

108,734 
199,049 
139;  185 
195,644 
138,998 
141,780 


InTeiTito- 
riea. 


134,198 
130,378 
117,685 
101,465 
133,970 
157,380 

60,968 
69,909 
77,999 
70, 175 
79,630 
78,810 

33,077 
33,4»» 
36,498 
34,916 
33,119 
3f<.115 

7,850 
10,198 
13,937 
0,137 
0,088 
6,183 

1,511 
1,497 
1,830 
1,796 
1,849 
9i019 

539 
499 
656 

678 
706 
780 

780 
731 
963 
886 
966 
1,097 


>Bfiapaotlnf  theacccipai^fJag  diafram  ahowlng  aohool  population,  enrolment,  and  average  attend- 
ance, it  may  not  be  oat  of  place  to'oantlon  the  reader  that  the  onrrea  Indicate  the  flgorea  aa  ntporterf ;  ftar 
Inatanoe,  the  abmpt  riae  in  lehool  popolatlon  from  9,639,960  in  1871  to  19,740,761  in  1879  la  attribntable 
to  the  fiaot  that  only  99  Stateaxepcrted  the  item  in  1871,  while  37  reported  in  1879.  Soin  thecaaecf 
aiTcrage  attendance  in  1875:  only  99  Stataa  report  the  Item,  while  37  report  their  enrolment,  thna  explain^ 
lag  the  abaence  of  concomitant  Tariatlcn  in  theae  itema  which  may  be  generally  looked  for. 
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StaiisUoal  autnmary  showiTig  the  »(Aool  populaium,  enrolnientf  <f'o. — Continned. 


« 

Number  report- 

Year. 

ing' 

InSUtes. 

In  Territo- 

States. 

Terrlto- 
riee. 

ries. 

1873 

35 

10 

980,061,583 

1844,686 

1874 

37 

10 

81,Sn,686 

881,919 

1875 
1876 

37 

38 

8 
9 

W,  5*7, 978 
86,633.067 

1,191,679 

717. 4 IG 

1877 

37 

9 

83,059.864 

906,996 

■ 

1878 

38 

10 

86,035,964 

942,837 

1873 

36 

10 

77, 780, 016 

995,492 

■ 

1874 

35 

9 

74,169.317 

805,191 

PobUo  sclKxd  ttEiMnditiiro. 

1875 
1876 

34 

36 

9 
10 

80,950,333 
83,078,506 

969,691 

V*    Wb IVAfln^    ^P^^MB^F^^A    ^■Hm B^^pHB VMb ■^■v^b ^^ •    •VSVWwWflwflWV    ■■■■■^•••a 

996,737 

1877 

37 

8 

79,951.114 

989,344 

1878 

38 

10 

79,659.553 

877,403 

' 

1873 

38 

1 

77,870,887 

137.507 

1874 

S8 

75. 351. 008 

Permanent  sohool  fond... 

1875 
1876 

88 
30 

3 
3 

81,486,156 
97, 927, 909 

393,936 

^b    ^^A  ■^i^^^™*^  av  W    Mr^WAH^FV^  A     ^■^■••^^  ••■••■••■■    ■•^^■^•••••■•••V 

1.596,961 

1877 

96 

9 

100, 197, 865 

9,106,961 

^ 

1878 

33 

1 

106, 138, 348 

1, 506, 961 

BBIBF  SUMMABY  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  STATES. 

The  comparisons  under  this  head  are,  as  a  role,  between  the  school  years  1876-77 
and  1877-^8,  whether  so  expressed  or  not. 

MSW  ESQXAXD  BTATIB—ICAISS. 

As  In  several  preceding  years,  the  number  of  children  entitled  to  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  fell  off  here  once  again  in  1878,  the  diminution  being  2,620  this  time. 
Still,  doing  what  could  be  done  f6r  the  lessened  number  to  be  taught,  the  people  kept 
up  the  full  teaching  force,  adding  to  it  more  persons  trained  in  normal  schools,  and  thus 
BO  increased  the  attraotiyeness  of  the  instruction  in  the  public  system  that,  even  with 
278  fewer  pupils  on  the  rolls,  the  average  attendance  in  winter  schools  increased  by 
1,28/,  and  that  in  summer  schools  by  1,823.  This  was  an  increase  on  an  increase,  the 
average  attendance  of  the  year  before  having  been  greatly  in  advance  of  that  of  1875-'76. 
It  all  goes  to  Justify  the  statement  of  Superintendent  Luce,  that  the  general  supervision 
of  the  schools  was  more  efficient,  the  teaching  better,  and  the  public  interest  in  educa- 
tion greater  than  in  former  yean. 

HEW  HAKPSmilB. 

Here,  with  367  more  youth  to  be  taught,  there  were  2,012  fewer  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  private  and  church  schools  apparently  absorbing  these.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this  large  diminution  of  enrolment,  the  average  attendance  in  the  public  schools 
rose  489  above  that  of  1876-'77.  There  were  61  more  graded  schools,  12  more  town  and 
district  high  schools,  153  more  schools  vrith  maps  and  globes,  101  more  teachers  with 
the  training  of  the  normal  school,  and  152  more  with  the  experience  of  at  least  two 
successive  school  terms. 

VBHMOST. 

The  statistics  for  1877-78,  although  much  more  meagre  than  in  previous  years,  show 
an  increase  of  406  in  youth  of  school  age  and  an  additional 'enrolment  of  1,658  public 
school  pupils,  or  more  than  four  times  the  reported  increase  of  school  population, 
while  the  daily  average  attendance  advanced  3,320  beyond  that  '6f  1877,  more  ^han 
doubling  the  increase  of  enrolment.    The  large  additional  enrolment  seems  to  have 
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been  drawn  in  some  measnre  from  the  private  sobools,  which  hact  1,387  fewer  pnpils  on 
their  liets;  but  the  great  advance  in  daily  attendance,  more  than  eight  times  the  in- 
crease of  school  youth,  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  better  public  schools. 

ICASSACHUfiSm. 

Instead  of  a  decrease  in  the  youth  of  school  age,  as  in  1876-^,  Massachusetts  reports 
an  increase  of  H27  such  youth,  with  an  additional  enrolment  of  2,349  and  5,743  more 
pupils  in  average  attendance.  The  ratio  of  this  attendance  on  the  number  of  youth 
of  school  age  went  up  more  than  4.6  per  cent.  Then  in  evening  schools  there  were 
both  an  increased  enrolment  and  a  much  larger  increase  of  pupils  ordinarily  present. 
That  this  increase  in  the  public  schools  was  not  drawn  from  prfvate  ones  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  these  also  showed  enlarged  attendance,  so  that  the  growth  both  of 
enrolment  and  of  steady  school-going  must  have  been  from  the  class  of  youth  not 
previously  in  the  schools.  An  increase  in  the  stringency  of  the  truant  laws  and  of 
those  forbidding  the  employment  of  young  children  without  schooling  has  probably 
had  some  effect  in  thus  adding  to  the  previous  attendance,  but  a  still  better  reason 
appears  in  the  figures  of  the  statistics,  which  show  that  1,162  more  teachers  in  the 
.  State  system  were  from  the  normal  schools.  Further  development  of  the  methods  of 
instruction  in  the  town  of  Qnincy  has  also  much  influenced  the  State. 

RHODB  DliAXD. 

The  enumeration  of  the  youth  of  school  age  here  having  been  made  only  once  in  five 
years,  the  increase  of  youth  entiUed  to  instruction  cannot  be  determined  in  the  in- 
termediate years.  In  1877-78  the  enrolment  of  such  youth  in  the  public  schools  ex- 
ceeded by  1,134  that  of  the  preceding  school  year.  The  prevalence  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases kept  down  the  attendance,  the  average  monthly  belonging  in  the  schools  falling 
off  699  from  even  that  of  1876-'77,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  still  more ;  this, 
too,  notwithstanding  more  extended  grading  of  the  schools  and  more  general  employ- 
ment of  normally  trained  teachers. 

COMNECriCUT. 

With  a  school  population  1,308  more  than  in  1876-T7,  the  total  of  different  enrolments 
in  the  State  schools  increased  620,  and  the  increase  of  average  attendance  both  in  sunir 
mer  and  winter  schools  was  about  double  the  rise  iu  enrolment.  As  private  and  church 
schools  exhibited  a  like  increase,  the  total  of  registration  in  all  kinds  of  schools  rose 
to  the  high  ratio  of  94.6  on  the  enumeration  of  educable  youth.  As  far  as  the  State 
system  was  concerned,  this  is  further  accounted  for  by  continued  progress  in  gradation 
of  the  schools,  9  more  graded  ones  being  reported,  with  36  more  different  departments. 

mDDLI  ATLAimo  8TATE0~NSW  YORK. 

Youth  of  school  age,  29,022  more  than  in  1876-77 ;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  8,337 
more ;  in  average  daily  attendance  on  these  schools,  18,069  more,  and  this  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  $349,729  less  upon  the  public  system,  the  private  schools  showing  a  con- 
siderable falling  off — such  is  substantially  the  statistical  record  as  to  New  York  State 
for  the  school  year  1877-78.  Almost  the  only  drawbacks  seem  to  be  a  depreciation  iu 
the  value  of  school  property,  a  continued  diminution  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  and,  pos- 
sibly as  a  consequence  of  this,  an  apparently  somewhat  lowered  standard  in  the  gen- 
eral average  of  the  teaching  force. 

XEW  JKR8BT. 

As  heretofore,  steady  advance  in  most  respects  marked  the  New  Jersey  school  system 
in  1877-78,  the  increase  of  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  exceeding  by  137  the  increase 
in  children  of  school  age,  while  the  average  attendance  advanced  1,855  beyond  the 
increased  school  population.  The  attendance,  too,  was  more  prolonged  than  in  1876-77, 
there  being  2,379  more  pupils  attending  10  months,  4,482  more  from  8  to  10  months,  and 
1,652  more,  ^rom  6  tQvfi;afon|bhs,  the  average  time  of  school  for  all  being  made  about  10 
days^pnger  than  in  t\v9  p;^vioi^  year* ,  Better  grading  of  the  schools,  better  quality  of 
teachers,  mors  libiaries  fos  school  use,  mors  extensive  meetings  of  officers  and  teachers 
for  consultation  and  improvement,  gave  further  indication  of  a  progressive  spirit. 
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PSKKBTLyABIA. 

Financial  difflonlties  hindered  progress  heie,  the  depression  in  the  great  mining  and 
manofoctaring  interests  of  the  State  so  greatly  lessening  receipts  from  taxes  as  to  pre- 
vent the  treasurer  from  issuing  anything  like  the  regular  constitutional  sum  for  pub- 
lic schools.  Hence  came  reduction  of  teachers'  pay  and  curtailment  of  expenditure 
wherever  it  could  be  curtailed.  Still,  things  went  forward :  29,368  more  pupils  en- 
tered the  public  schools;  28,228  more  were  in  average  attendance  on  them,  and,  with 
large  additions  also  to  private  and  church  schools,  the  number  not  in  school  was  dimin- 
ished by  2,716.  To  meet  increasing  population,  42  new  school  districts  were  created 
and  284  more  schoolil  established,  one-half  of  this  increased  number  being  graded,  the 
whole  number  graded  within  the  year  reaching  151.  To  meet  demands  for  reading 
out  of  school,  254  more  districts  were  supplied  with  libraries ;  328  new  school-houses 
were  built,  680  had  new  furniture  and  689  additional  apparatus,  while  many  more  ex- 
perienced and  normally  trained  teachers  were  employed.  All  thi^  was  done  with 
$320,000  less  receipts  for  schoola  and  $395,402  less  expenditoxe. 

nauLWABa. 

The  figures  given  here  are  too  few  and  too  irregular  to  afford  a  safe  basis  for  com-^ 
parison  of  year  with  year.  There  being  no  annual  census,  the  increase  of  children  of 
school  age  cannot  be  known.  The  increase  of  enrolment  in  the  public  schools,  which 
began  especially  to  show  itself  on  the  institution  of  a  new  system  in  1875-^6,  continued 
in  1877-78,  there  being  1,432  more  white  pupils  in  the  schools  supported  by  the  State 
for  them  and  552  more  colored  pupils  in  the  schools  to  which  the  taxes  of  the  colored 
people  are  appropriated.  The  average  attendance  does  not  appear.  There  is,  how- 
ever, undoubtedly  better  teaching  through  the  examinations  to  which  teachers  have 
been  subjected  and  through  the  institutes  held  for  their  improvement. 

KABTLISD. 

Again  no  census  to  indicate  progress  in  school  population.  The  enrolment  in  the 
State  schools,  however,  increased  by  5,998  and  average  daily  attendance  in  these  schools 
by  6,103  in  1877-^8.  There  were  33  more  schools  in  operation  and  165  more  teachers 
in  employment,  but,  in  consequence  of  diminution  of  funds  for  the  schools  from  the 
State  treasury,  receipts  fell  off  $96,722,  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  $1.52,  and 
the  school  term,  an  average  of  2  days  for  the  whole  State. 

TiBGnnju 

In  this  State,  as  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  a  falling  off  in  receipts  from  the 
State  treasury  interfered  seriously  with  the  progress  of  the  schools,  which  had  for 
years  previous  been  considerable.  Hence,  though  there  were  541  more  whites  enrolled 
and  135  more  in  average  attendance,  the  diminution  of  enrolment  in  the  colored  schools, 
which  seem  to  have  especially  suffered,  was  3,271 ;  that  in  average  attendance,  1,514, 
The  whole  enrolment  thus  fell  off  2,730;  the  whole  average  attendance,  1,379.  There 
were  also,  from  the  same  cause,  127  fewer  schools,  137  fewer  teachers,  with  a  decrease 
in  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  and  in  the  average  length  of  the  annual 
school  term. 

SOUTBEBH  ATLAimO  mATBS— VOBTB  OABOLIHA. 

North  Carolina  exhibits  increase  at  almost  every  point  in  the  State  school  system : 
of  14,084  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  26,333  in  the  enrolment  in  her  schools,  of  28,380  in 
the  average  attendance,  of  500  in  the  school  districts  organized,  of  714  in  the  schools 
taught,  of  1,340  in  the  total  of  the  teachers,' and  of  $46,069  in  the  receipts  for  public 
schools.  And  through  the  instruction  of  both  white  and  colored  teachers  at  the  two 
State  summer  normal  schools,  which  were  begun  in  1877  and  continued  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  quality  of  the  teaching  has  also  doubtless  been  improved. 

SOUTH  CASOUHA. 

Progress  here  too  is  evident,  the  receipts  for  free  schools  having  been  $12C|844  beyond 
those  of  1876-'77,  the  enrolment  of  whites  in  them  7,674  beyond  and  that  of  colored 
pupili  6,169  beyond,  with  439  more  schools,  468  more  school-houses,  443  more  teachers, 
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ftnd  these  apparently  of  better  qoality  through  examinations  of  greater  strictness. 
The  State  normal  sehool  remained  closed  as  in  the  previous  year,  so  that  there  were 
fewer  normally  trained  teachers. 

OBOBOIA. 

Progress  again ;  about  10,000  more  youth  of  school  age,  taking  the  average  of  a 
quadrennial  school  census;  19,246  more  of  this  age  in  public  schools;  11,445  more  in 
average  daily  attendance,  with  a  growth  of  497  in  the  number  of  £ree  schools  and  of 
580  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  them ;  this  too  while  private  and  church 
schools  increased  by  10  in  number,  the  teachers  in  them  by  61,  and  their  whole  enrol- 
ment by  4,066. 

With  no  enumeration  since  1876,  this  State  cannot  report  the  increase  of  school  pop- 
ulation in  1877-^8,  but  does  report  5,828  more  enrolled  in  her  free  schools ;  2,151  more 
in  average  attendance  daily ;  105  more  public  schools,  and  142  more  teachers  for  them, 
with  an  addition  of  $11,569  to  the  receipts  for  schools  and  of  |13,600  to  the  principal 
of  her  available  school  fund. 

QULF  8TATB8  —  ALABAMA. 

Touth  of  school  age  were  reported  to  be  798  more  in  number  here  than  in  1876-77, 
and  not  only  was  this  whole  additional  number  gathered  into  the  State  schools,  but, 
through  fresh  activity  growing  out  of  new  arrangements  in  the  school  system,  more 
than  twenty-one  times  that  number,  viz,  17,142.  Then  also  1,437  more  colored  pupils 
were,  on  an  average,  present  daily  in  the  schools.  The  whites  showed  less  zeal  and 
constancy  in  their  attendance,  and  through  their  irregularity  there  was  a  total  falling 
oflf  of  3,693  in  the  average  daily  attendance,  notwithstanding  the  additional  enrolment. 


Statistics  of  1877-76,  though  much  less  full  than  those  of  the  preceding  year,  are 
unusually  encouraging,  showing  23,362  more  youth  entitled  to  school  advantages,  an 
addition  of  nearly  twice  this  number  (45,450)  to  those  previously  in  the  free  schools, 
and  of  18,677  to  the  average  daily  attendance. 

LOUISUNA. 

llie  extensive  prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  in  an  unusually  fatal  form,  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1678  prevented  in  several  parishes  the  making  out  of  the  re- 
ports for  the  preceding  school  year.  From  9  parishes  there  were  no  reports  what- 
ever; from  2  others,  next  to  none.  Chiefly  from  this  cause  the  enrolment  in  the 
public  schools  for  1877-78  seems  less  by  8,171  than  that  of  1876-77,  although  there 
was  an  increase  of  6,905  in  youth  entitled  to  attend  and  of  497  in  the  schools  pro- 
vided for  them,  with  475  more  teachers.  The  average  attendance  is  not  given.  Re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  free  schools  went  much  beyond  those  of  the  year  before, 
and  from  his  personal  observations  in  the  schools  he  visited  Superintendent  Lusher 
thought  their  general  condition  better  than  in  any  previous  session  for  several  years. 

TEXAS. 

There  was  here  undoubtedly  a  considerable  Increase  in  the  youth  of  school  age  in 
1877-78 ;  but,  from  the  imperfection  of  preceding  returns  on  this  point,  it  cannot  be 
told  how  great  this  increase  was.  The  number  in  the  State  free  schools  was  13,378 
greater  than  in  the  year  before,  while  732  more  schools  were  organized,  243  new 
school-houses  built,  747  more  teachers  kept  employed,  and  |245,843  more  expended. 
The  average  school  term,  too,  was  considerably  lengthened,  though  in  several  coun- 
ties it  remained  lamentably  short,  the  number  of  non-attendants  on  State  schools  in- 
creasing too,  and  the  number  of  illiterates  among  the  children  of  school  age  reach- 
ing 61,123. 

SOUXmUOl  GBRTBAL  STATIB— ABKAHBAB. 

Qxowing  in  population  like  her  neighbor  Texas,  Arkansas  had  in  1877-78  a  school 
population  12,906  beyond  that  of  1876-77,  but  failed  to  gather  this  increase  into  her 
schools,  the  enrolment  In  theise  reaching  leas  than  one-sixth  of  the  youth  of  school 
age,  and  going  only  377  further  than  the  year  before ;  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the 
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earnest  efforts  of  an  active  superintendent  to  improye,  extend,  and  vitalize  the  sys- 
tem. There  was  some  increase  of  school  buildings,  bat  a  falling  off  in  valuation  of  the 
whole ;  some  growth  in  the  number  studying  grammar  and  higher  branches,  but  large 
diminution  of  those  in  the  more  elementary  studies ;  49  more  teachers,  and  better  re- 
turns from  the  school  offloers. 

KANSAS. 

Kansas  reports  33,701  more  children  of  school  age,  19,731  more  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  and  12,923  more  in  average  daily  attendance.  Other  statistics  are :  271  addi- 
tional school  districts;  466  more  sending  in  reports;  363  the  increased  number  of 
school-houses ;  354  of  them  built  during  that  year ;  school  property  enhanced  in  value 
$250,133 ;  the  average  time  of  school  extended  5  days ;  379  more  teachers  of  the  higher 
grades,  and  83  fewer  of  the  lower;  the  average  pay  of  teachers  raised  in  some  propor- 
tion to  this  improvement,  with  receipts,  expenditures,  and  available  school  fund  all 
showing  signs  of  like  advance. 

XDBOUBL 

If  the  reported  statistics  were  correct,  which  the  State  superintendent  evidently 
doubts,  the  growth  at  some  points  here  was  wonderful :  134,970  in  the  number  of  youth 
of  school  age,  83,994  in  the  pupils  on  the  public  school  lists,  352  in  the  number  of 
school-houses,  543  in  the  number  of  the  schools,  1,839  in  the  number  of  the  teachers. 
Still,  with  this  increase,  there  seems  to  have  been,  from  lack  of  efficient  county  super- 
vision, much  want  of  system  in  the  school  work  outside  of  cities.  In  the  cities  good 
work  seems  to  have  been  done,  St.  Louis,  with  its  excellent  arrangements  and  efficient 
school  force,  setting  in  this  respect  a  good  example  to  the  State. 

SBNTUCKT. 

The  few  figures  given  here  for  two  years  past  afford  a  slender  basis  of  comparison. 
Such  as  there  are  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  indicate  retrogression  rather  than  advance : 
13,777  more  children  to  be  taught,  but  393  fewer  on  the  State  school  rolls  and 
17,607  fewer  in  average  attendance ;  370  more  teachers,  but  59  fewer  new  school- houses 
in  which  to  teach ;  an  increase  in  the  estimated  value  of  school  property,  but  a  con- 
siderably smaller  amount  expended  on  the  schools. 

TKNMIBSEB. 

The  record  here  is  extremely  encouraging,  the  additional  enrolment  in  the  State 
schools  including  not  only  the  full  increase  of  youth  of  school  age,  6,459,  but  more 
than  five  times  this  number,  33,509 ;  the  additional  average  daily  attendance  reaching 
also  29,932.  The  public  schools,  too,  kept  fairly  up  with  this  increase  of  attendance, 
numbering  742  more  than  in  1876-77,  with  591  more  teachers  and  an  additional  ex- 
penditure of  $103,160  on  them.  Private  schools  also  increased  somewhat  in  number 
and  considerably  in  attendance,  so  that,  the  total  educational  gain  throughout  the 

State  was  very  noteworthy. 

WEST  TmanuA. 

Out  of  a  school  population  increased  by  16,926  chUdren,  there  were  enrolled  in  the 
free  schools  4,852  more  pupils  and  2,515  more  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  The 
average  school  term  was  lengthened  5^  days ;  120  additional  schools  were  opened,  17 
of  them  graded  and  4  of  them  high  schools;  the  general  condition  of  the  school- 
honses  is  said  by  the  superintendent  to  have  been  improved,  and,  though  there  were 
somewhat  fewer  teachers,  the  quality  of  those  employed  is  reported  to  have  been 
better  than  it  had  been  in  previous  years. 

KOBTHSBK  CKNTBAL  STATES—  OmO. 

The  State  of  Ohio  reported  14,715  more  school  children,  17,954  more  actually  in  the 
schools,  and  17,272  more  continuously  under  instruction  In  1877-78  in  the  public 
schools,  besides  12,354  additional  in  private  and  church  school^,  the  number  of  the  in- 
structed gaining  thus  15,593  on  the  number  of  illiterates  within  the  year.  The  number 
of  sohool-hoQses  did  not  increase  proportionately,  but  481  new  Ibuildings  were  erected,  one 
of  them  (that  for  the  Central  High  School  at  Cleveland)  a  noble  structure.   With  388 
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additional  teachers,  189  more  were  permanently  employed.  Yet,  with  all  the  increase 
thus  recorded,  and  with  $843,822  expended  on  new  sohool-honaes,  the  whole  expendi- 
ture for  the  whole  State  syetem  was  reduced  hy  |41,4€9.  One  interesting  evidence  of 
effective  teaching  was  the  fact  that  work  of  pupils  in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  col- 
lected without  any  special  preparation  and  sent  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition, 
received  both  gold  and  silver  medals  there  in  recognition  of  its  excellence. 

MCmOAH. 

A  moderate  growth  appears  here  of  7,362  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  2,563  in  enrolment 
in  the  public  schools  and  1,676  in  private  ones,  of  55  districts  with  graded  schools  and 
92  with  ungraded,  of  81  in  the  number  of  school-houses,  of  3,364  in  the  sittings  thns 
provided,  of  2  days  in  the  average  time  of  public  schools,  of  382  in  the  number  of  pub- 
lic school  teachers,  and  of  |67,709  in  the  receipts  for  support  of  schools ;  expenditures, 
however,  falling  off,  in  part  from  a  lessening  of  the  pay  of  teachers,  which  has  long 
been  going  forward  and  is  evidentiy  telling  on  the  schools.  Valuation  of  school  prop- 
erty, too,  fell  off  $258,084. 

IXDUKA. 

With  only  4,447  more  eduoable  youth  in  1677-78  than  in  the  previous  year,  this 
State  presents  an  additional  enrolment  of  13,809  pupils  in  her  public  schools  and  an 
additional  average  daily  attendance  of  17,569,  a  gain  of  9,362  in  the  former  case  and 
of  13,122  in  the  latter  on  the  illiteracy  once  complained  of — this,  too,  without  count- 
ing 1,210  more  pupils  enrolled  in  vacation  private  schools  or  485  more  in  average 
daily  attendance  on  these  schools.  The  record  shows  also  a  gain  of  57  districts  in 
which  schools  were  taught,  of  52  in  district  graded  schools  (the  graded  ones  in  town- 
ships falling  off  13),  of  1  day  in  the  average  length  of  the  school  term,  of  $159,525  in 
the  valuation  of  school  property,  of  69  in  the  number  of  public  school-houses,  and  of 
207  in  the  number  of  teachers  in  these.  Almost  the  only  falling  off  of  any  note  was  Qf 
$8,608  in  the  value  of  school  apparatus,  of  $281,163  in  receipts  for  public  schools,  and 
of  $21,855  in  expenditpre  upon  them,  this  last  apparently  from  a  continued  reduc- 
tion of  the  pay  of  teachers. 

nuNOis. 

Gain  on  the  whole  marked  the  public  school  history  of  1877-^8  in  this  State  also : 
10,067  more  children  of  school  age ;  12,244  more  enrolled  in  public  schools  (a  part  of 
these  last  apparently  absorbed  from  private  schools,  which  lost  9,213)  ;^  153  more  dis- 
tricts with  5  months*  school  or  over ;  13  more  with  that  useful  means  of  improvement^ 
a  school  library ;  131  more  public  school-houses,  212  new  ones  having  been  built  during 
the  year,  partly  in  place  of  others  torn  down ;  465  more  public  schools,  20  more  teachers 
in  them,  out  of  5S99  additional  coming  from  normal  schools ;  a  considerable  advance 
($7.90)  in  average  monthly  pay  of  men  (although  the  pay  of  women  went  down  $1.36), 
and  in  the  estimated  value  of  school  property  a  gain  of  $2,030,874.  Receipts  for  pub- 
lic schools  were  less  by  $25,498 ;  but  by  the  reduction  uoted  in  the  pay  of  female  teach- 
ers and  by  close  economy  in  other  things,  the  expenditures  were  brought  down  $176,416 
below  those  of  the  former  year,  or  $150,918  below  what  was  required  by  the  de- 
creased income. 

wiscossni. 

Increasing  only  304  in  the  number  of  children  entitled  to  a  training  in  her  public 
schools,  Wisconsin  yet  enrolled  in  those  schools  6,232  more  pupils,  besides  2,102  in- 
structed in  other  ways.  Not  giving  us,  however,  the  average  daily  attendance,  we 
cannot  tell  how  far  these  additionally  enrolled  were  kept  up  to  their  educational  ad- 
vantages. To  provide  for  the  increased  enrolment,  she  gave  7,175  more  Sittings  in  free 
schools ;  had  241  more  school-houses,  27  more  graded  schools,  and  otherwise  added  to 
school  privUeges.  For  instance,  651  more  districts  purchased  the  text  books  for  their 
schools,  in  the  interest  at  once  of  uniformity,  convenience,  and  economy ;  183  more 
lent  these  books  to  pupils  without  charge^  except  for  damage ;  511  more  sold  them  to 
patents  or  pupils  at  rates  much  less  than  these  would  otherwise  have  had  to  pay ;  and 

1  The  gnet  test  of  sohool  afficifloey,  average  daily  attendaiioe,  Is  not  givea. 
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in  the  average  length  of  the  school  term  there  was  an  advance  of  12  days  in  the  comity 
schools,  thoagh  those  of  cities  were  on  an  average  shorter  by  4  days.  For  some  of  the 
improvements  the  teachers  had  to  pay,  their  wages  being  considerably  cat  down. 

HDfRXSOTA. 

A  great  advance  in  the  number  of  school  children  meets  us  here  in  1877-78,  the  ad- 
ditional namber  reaching  33,066.  But  mnch  of  this  large  growth  of  school  material 
seems  to  have  gone  to  waste,  less  than  one- fifth  of  the  addition  shown  by  oensas  hav- 
ing been  gathered  into  schools  of  any  kind,  while  average  attendance  of  the  enrolled 
is  not  exhibited.  School  districts,  however,  were  increased  by  114,  school-houses  by 
06,  the  average  length  of  school  term  by  4  days,  the  valuation  of  school  property  by 
$401,835,  the  receipts  for  schools  by  $271,329,  the  expenditures  for  them  by  $313,358^ 
and  the  capital  of  the  available  State  school  fund  by  $456,745.  Wages  of  men  teach- 
ing wont  up,  on  on  average,  77  cents  a  month ;  those  of  women  decreased  an  average  of 
19  cents. 

IOWA. 

The  increase  of  material  for  schooling  in  this  State  was  only  7,615,  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  that  in  Minnesota.  But  here,  almost  the  whole  increase  was  gathered  into 
public  schools,  the  additional  enrolment  in  them  reaching  7,199.  And  what  is  better 
still,  the  greater  part  of  this  addition  to  the  schools  was  held  in  average  attendance, 
which  increased  5,541  beyond  that  of  1876-77.  The  accommodations  for  the  advanced 
enrolment  and  attendance  seemed  to  have  been  proportionate,  317  new  frame  school- 
houses,  with  47  fewer  brick  and  stone  or  log  ones,  giving  270  absolutely  additional 
buildings,  while  in  these  718  more  teachers  cared  for  and  taught  the  newcomers. 
School-houses  were  hence  rated  $116^728  higher,  the  apparatas  in  them  going  up  also 
$14,625.  Receipts  for  schools,  however,  falling  off  $508,173,  the  pay  of  teaohen  had  to 
\^  reduced  somewhat. 

KXBBASKA. 

The  progress  upwards  from  three  years  of  depression,  which  Superintendent  Thomp- 
son thought  he  saw  in  1877,  had  considerable  interruption  in  1878.  Touth  of  school 
age  were  more  numerous  by  11 ,869 ;  but  only  6,011,  or  60  per  cent,  of  these,  were  drawn 
into  the  public  schools,  while  no  record  indicates  how  many  were  retained  there  in 
average  daily  attendance.  To  accommodate  the  increase  there  were  only  19  more 
school -houses ;  to  teach  the  6,011  more  pupils,  only  6  more  teachers,  the  pay  of  teach- 
ers through  diminished  receipts  for  schools  being  cut  down  81  cents  a  month  for  men 
and  $6.05  for  women. 

OOLOKADO. 

The  still  unsettled  and  restless  character  of  a  large  part  of  the  Colorado  population 
prevented  the  gathering  into  the  State  schools  of  more  than  2,556  additional  scholars  out 
of  4,861  more  youth  of  school  age,  or  about  56.7  per  cent,  of  the  increased  material, 
with  an  additional  average  attendance  of  1,558.  This,  under  the  circumstances,  is  a 
favorable  record,  and  so  are  the  statements  that  there  were  59  more  districts  organized, 
30  more  school-houses  used,  with  677  added  sittings  and  37  more  teachers  employed; 
receipts  for  schools,  too,  going  up  $36,529.  The  only  disappointing  things  are  that  with 
such  additional  receipts  and  additional  pupils  we  find  the  wages  of  teachers  very 
seriously  lowered  and  the  school  term  lessened  on  an  average  17  days  throughout  the 
State. 

STATKS  ON  THX  PACIFIC  8L0FB— HXYADA. 

Of  the  558  additional  children  of  school  age,  471  were  in  school,  more  than  half  of 
them  in  public  schools.  They  were  not  held  as  well  as  could  be  wished,  however, 
the  average  daily  attendance  diminishing  by 4134,  notwithstanding  the  increased  en- 
rolment. Other  statistics  vary  considerably,  7  fewer  districts  reporting  and  2  fewer 
levying  a  tax  for  schools ;  but  those  that  reported  show  42  moM  public  schools,  with 
10  new  school-houses ;  2  days  longer  average  school  terms ;  school  property  incieasing 
by  $30,032  in  valuation,  but  receipts  for  schools  diminisbiiig  by  $86,411 ;  teachers  num- 
bering 14  more,  but  10  fewer  of  them  having  first  grade  oertifloates,  and  average  pay 
of  lady  teachers  bhowiug  the  reduction  of  $5.53  a  month. 
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CAUFOBKIA. 

ISTT-TS  was  an  off  year  in  this  State,  where  fall  reports  are  made  biennially.  The 
Gomparatlvely  few  statistics  given  show,  however,  a  continnance  of  the  progress  which 
has  nsoally  marked  the  great  Commonwealth  of  the  western  coast:  5,408  more  youth 
of  age  for  the  free  schools,  3,262  more  of  this  age  and  11,411  more  of  all  ages  in  snch 
schools,  5,157  more  in  daily  average  attendance,  101  more  school  districts,  44  more 
pabllc  schools,  126  more  teachers  working  largely  at  a  somewhat  lessened  pay,  al- 
though reoeipts  for  school  purposes  advanced  by  ^10,49d,  the  valuation  of  school  prop- 
erty also  rising  $410,127  above  that  of  1876-'77. 

OBBOOQI. 

In  Oregon,  3,230  more  school  children  only  slightly  increased  the  enrolment  in  the 
schools,  bat  the  additional  average  attendance,  7,077,  was  morc^than  twice  as  great  as 
the  increase  in  school  population.  Then,  too,  more  school  districts  were  organized, 
more  new  schools  put  in  operation,  and  a  large  number  of  additional  teachers  kept 
employed,  while  the  valuation  of  school  property  and  the  receipts  for  public  schools 
went  up  in  apparently  a  fair  proportion  to  the  limited  resources  of  the  people. 

TBS  TBBRnOBIXS. 

Alaska  remained  still  unorganized  in  1878,  and  had  therefore  no  educational  system. 
The  only  schools  were  the  two  for  native  children  kept  up  by  agents  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  according  to  contract  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  two  or  three  mission  schools  at  Sitka  and  Fort  WrangeU. 

Arizona  reported  1,837  more  youth  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  310  more  held  to 
their  studies  in  average  daily  attendance,  with  6  more  teachers  and  some  increase  in 
the  value  of  school  property,  but  a  lessening  ot  the  average  time  of  schools  by  66 
days,  although  $2,989  more  were  spent  on  them. 

Dakota  had  1,155  more  school  children  and  gathered  719  more  Into  her  schools,  which 
numbered  47  more  than  previously,  under  76  more  teachers.  Still,  the  average  attend- 
ance fell  off  by  62,  though  41  more  men  were  employed  as  teachers,  at  higher  rates 
of  wages,  and  $32,431  more  were  expended  for  the  schools. 

The  DiMtrioi  of  Columbia  by  a  special  census  ascertained  that  there  had  been  since 
1870  an' increase  of  7,129  in  the  number  of  youth  oi  school  age,  an  average  of  about 
1,000  for  each  year.  The  increase  of  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was,  for  the 
school  year  under  review,  578  beyond  this  average  increase  of  material ;  that  of  aver- 
age daUy  attendance,  815  beyond ;  showing  decided  inroads  upon  the  illiteracy  and 
non-attendance  of  earlier  years.  The  number  of  additional  seats  and  teachers  was  in 
fair  proportion  to  the  additional  scholars ;  but  the  pay  of  the  teachers  was  reduced 
because  of  the  heavy  financial  burdens  of  the  District. 

Idaho,  with  914  additional  youth  of  school  age,  gathered  801  more  into  the  schools;^ 
organized  10  more  school  districts,  had  11  mcMre  school-houses  and  at  least  7  ^ore 
schools;  received  (including  a  balance  from  preceding  year)  $9,981  more  for  free 
schools,  and  expended  for  them  $4,319  more. 

The  Indian  Territory  had  5,993  pupils  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  (497  more  than  in 
the  previous  year)  enrolled  in  198  schools,  under  196  teachers.  Of  other  tribes  in  that 
Territory  and  elsewhere,  there  were  6,229  enrolled  and  4,142  in  average  attendance  in 
168  schools,  under  221  teachers ;  a  considerable  advance  in  the'number  of  schools,  of  en- 
rolled pupils,  and  of  those  regularly  in  attendance,  but  a  decrease  of  20  in  the  number 
of  teachers.  This,  however,  was  more  than  made  up  by  an  increase  of  100  in  the  mis- 
sionaries, not  classed  as  teachers,  but  often  doing  very  effective  teaching.  A  most 
promising  effort  for  the  education  and  civilization  of  a  number  of  selected  Indian 
youth  in  schools  at  the  East  superior  to  their  own,  and  removed  from  all  the  bad  in- 
finenoee  of  wild  txibaa^  was  Buoeessfally  begun  in  1877-78,  and  seems  likely  to  be  emi- 
nently beneficial. 

Momimna,  out  q£  764  mof^  children  of  school  age,  enrolled  652  in  her  public  schools 
and  increased  by  685  the  average  daily  attendance  in  these  schools,  though  the  at- 
tendance on  private  schools  diminished  by  98.    The  remaining  record  for  the  year  was  2 

'Avenge  dally  aUendsnoe  not  reported. 
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more  school  districts  organized,  1  more  school-honse  oconpied,  9  more  schools  tanght, 
23  more  teaching  all  the  prescribed  branches,  a  lengthening  of  the  school  term  by  aa 
average  of  2.37  days,  an  increase  of  the  valae  of  school  property  by  $32,800,  and  an 
expenditure  of  $11,401  more  on  the  pnblic  schools. 

2^€w  Mexico,  having  no  responsible  superintendent  of  her  few  public  schools,  made 
no  official  report  of  them  for  m78. 

Utah  reported  19  more  district  schools,  19  more  teachers  in  them,  1,931  more  pupils 
out  of  2,812  more  of  school  age,  1,529  more  in  average  daily  attendance ;  but  a  short- 
ening of  the  average  school  term  by  9  days,  a  large  reduction  in  the  pay  of  men  en- 
gaged  in  teaching,  and  an  expenditure  of  $46,871  less  upon  her  schools. 

Washington,  with  1,997  more  children  to  be  taught,  reported  2,115  fewer  in  the  public 
schools,  without  stating  the  average  atteudance.  There  were,  however,  43  more 
school  rooms,  26  more  days  of  school,  59  more  teachers ;  but  a  reduction  of  school  in- 
come and  apparently  of  expenditure  on  teachers  in  the  last  year  covered  by  report, 
which  in  this  case  was  1876-'77. 

Wyoming  made  for  1878  no  statistical  report ;  but  one  from  the  governor  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  declares  the  school  system  to  be  excellent,  the  school  buildiDgs 
good,  attendance  made  obligatory,  teachers  liber^ly  paid,  both  sexes  equally  for  the 
same  service,  and  provision  made  for  fuller  training  of  these  teachers  through  insti- 
tutes conducted  by  the  county  superintendents. 

compabauve  statistics  of  education  at  the  south. 

Table  showing  comparative  population  and  enrolment  of  the  white  and  colored  races  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  recent  slave  States,  with  total  annual  expenditure  for  the  same,  in  1876. 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkanms 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentuckyo 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Misaiiwippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Diatriot  of  Columbia 

Total 


White. 


1 
1 


S14.790 

M59.388 

31, 849 

40,606 

836,319 

459,  -253 

dSA,Xl 

«213,660 

M01,2s7 

650.368 

273,767 

83.813 

336,817 

149, 719 

*  280, 849 

201,237 

26.426 


3,608,654 


4i 

I 


96,799 
624,  BSO 

23,830 
M8. 169 
137. 217 
228,000 

43,197 

130,058 

6108,996 

428,975 

146,681 

54,118 

206,810 

dl05y485 

140,472 

126,233 

15,056 


2, 084, 946 


45 
16 
75 
45 
58 
50 
49 
60 
68 
66 
54 
65 
61 
70 
50 
63 
57 


Colored. 


I 

I 


155,525 

657,087 

3,800 

42,001 

197,125 

53,126 

dl08,548 

e63.Sei 

6187,064 

37,8ci0 

148, 613 

144. 315 

112, 100 

44,634 

202,852 

8,295 

12,374 


1,578,930 


I 


63,914 

68,897 

2,900 

618, 795 
72,655 
19,107 
33,632 
26,210 

696,  gt2 
19,208 
8!,  411 
62,121 
54,342 

641,461 

61,772 

3,951 

7,786 


615, 150 


o  3 

il 


41 
16 
76 
4t 
37 
36 
31 
41 
52 
51 
55 
43 
49 
9.1 
30 
48 
63 


$358,697 
148.393 
216, 540 
134,880 
411.453 

1. 130, 000 
558,231 

1,503,960 
592,805 

2,406,133 
324,2^7 
319,039 
79i232 
747,534 
963,895 
687,275 
373,606 


11, 760, 851 


ain  Delaware  and  Kentucky  the  school  tax  collected  from  colored  citizens  is  the  only  State  appropria- 
tion for  the  support  of  coloreil  schools;  in  Maryland  there  is  a  biennial  appropriation  bv  thelo^islaturo: 
in  the  Dis^ct  of  Columbia  one-third  of  the  school  moneys  is  set  apart  for  colored  public  schools ;  and 
in  1  he  other  States  mentioned  above  the  school  moneys  are  divided  in  proportion  to  we  sokvel  populatioa 
without  regarcl  to  race. 

6£stimated  by  the  Bureau.  .,  ,  .     ,. 

ein  IKH,  and  aa  then  reported,  the  school  ago  for  nvldtiM  "WSA  «^K> ;  fWhtitmiSL,  t^iB:    '   '       '  "" 

d  Exclusive  of  Now  Orleans,  where  no  diatinotlonof  laoe  is  made ;  the  school  population  of  the  eits  ia 
6f<.9l8. 

e  Census  of  1870. 
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Stati9tic8  of  inaHtniions  far  the  inatruciion  of  tlie  colored  rcuxfur  1678. 


Nune  and  olasa  of  iiutitatioii. 


KOBMAL  8CH00LB. 


Bast  NormAl  Institate 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Stadenla 

Linooln  Normal  TTnireniQr 

Emeraon  Inatitate 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students 

Normal  department  of  Atlanta  University 

Haven  Normal  School 

Normal  School 

Nomud  department  of  Stndght  Unlvenity... 

Peahody  Normal  School 

Baltimore  Normal  School  for  Colored  Pnplls. .. 

Centenary  Biblical  Institute 

Natches  Seminary 

Tougaloo  Univeraity  and  Normal  School 

Lincoln  Normal  Inatitate 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Stadents 

Bennett  Sesalnary 

Lnmberton  Normal  School 

St  Augustine's  Normal  School 

Shaw  IJniTersity 

Avery  Normal  Institute 

Fairfield  Normal  Institute 

Xnoxville  College 

Freedman's  NormallDsstitnte 

Le  Moyne  Normal  and  Commercial  School . . . . . 
Central  Tennessee  College,  normal  department. 

Nonnal  department  of  FLsk  tJniversity 

Tinotsoa  Normal  School 

Hampton  Normal  and  A;;ricultnral  Institute  o. . 

St  Stephen's  Normal  School.... 

Blchmond  Nonnal  School  for  Colored  Pupils. .. 

Miner  Normal  School 

Nonnal  department  of  Howard  tJniverstty 

Nonnal  departoient  of  Wayland  Seminary. . . . , 

Total 


Location. 


DUnLTfUTlOnS  POB  BIOOVDABT  IHmUCTIOH. 


Hnntsville,AlA... 
Huntsyille,AlA.., 

Marion,  AlA 

HobUcAla 

Pine  Blufl;  Ark... 

Athuita»6a 

Waynesboro',  6a . 
Lexington,  Ky  . . . . 
New  Orleans,  La . . 
New  Orleans,  La . . 
Baltimore, Md  .... 
Baltimore,  Md  .... 

Natches,  Hiss 

Tougaloo,  KiM — 

Jefferson,  Mo 

FayetteyiUe,N.  G. 
Greensboro',  N.  C . 
Lnmberton,  N.  C . . 

IUleigh,N.C 

Baleigh,N.  C 

Charleston,  S.C... 
Winnsboro',S.C.. 
KnoxvOle,  Tenn . . 
MaxyviUe,  Tenn  .. 
Memphis,  Tenn . . . 
Nashville,  Tenn. . . 
NashTiUe,Tenn... 

Austin,  Tex 

Hampton,  Ya 

Petersburg,  Ya  ... 

Kiohmond,Ya 

Washington,  B.C. 
Washington,  B.C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Athens,  Ala 

Montgomisiy,  Ala. 

SelnusAlA 

Talladega,  Aln.... 
Jacksonville,  Fla  . 

Atlanta  Ga 

Atlanta  Gft 

Maocii,€kk 


Trinity  School 

Swayne  School 

Barrell  School 

Talladega  College 

Cookman  Inatitate 

Clark  University .* 

Stons  School .* 

Lewis  High  Sohool 

•Average  monthly  attendanoa 
^For  all  depastmente. 

ein  addition  to  the  aid  given  by  the  American  Mlssionazy  Assodatifln,  this  Institute  is  aided  from 
the  IneoBie  of  Ylrglnia'a  agrioultaBal  seOage  land  fond. 
dRsported  under  schools  of  theology. 


Math 


Cong 


Cong , 
Meth 
Cong 
Cong 


Bapt. 
Cong 


Meth 


P.E.... 
Bapt.... 
Cong.  .. 
Presb... 
PNsb.. 
Friends. 
Cong.  .. 
M.B.... 
Cong. .. 


Cong 
P.K. 


Non-sect . 
Bapt 


Cong 


Gong  . 

M.E.. 

M.B.. 

Cong . 
Cong  . 


>0 

I 


5 
5 
1 


3 
4 

W 

s 

4 

5 
8 

9 
4 

3 
3 
1 
4 
516 
9 
4 
10 

/ 

7 

58 
& 

S 
21 
6 
6 
% 
5 
id) 


169 


9 
6 
6 
13 
5 
3 
6 
3 


I 

2 


60 
006 
825 
117 

91 
173 
100 
343 
232 

35 
103 

75 

60 
132 
139 

74 
105 

49 
106 
967 
285 
390 
287 

900 

83 

8S0 

146 

332 

200 

175 

14 

83 

id) 


5,236 


155 
436 
491 
235 
140 
138 
701 
87 
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Statistica  ofinsHtutiorufar  the  inatruoUon  of  the  colored  race  for  1878 — Continned. 


Name  and  oIms  of  instltatioiL 


St.  Auf^oiitiDe's  School 

Lft  T6cslie  Seminary 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  Schools 

Scotia  Seminary 

St  Angnatine's  School 

Washington  School 

SI  Barnabas  School 

Williston  Academy  and  Normal  School 

Albany  Enterpdse  Academy 

High  School  for  Colored  Pupils 

Wallingford  Academy 

Brainerd  Institute 

Benedict  Institute 

BreVer  Normal  School 

Canfleld  School ^... 

NaahviUe  Institute 

Wiley  UniTeraity 

Biohmond  Institute 

St  Philip's  School , 

St  Maiy's  School 

Total _ 


uinvxRarnas  ard  ooTTgoiw 


Location* 


Atlanta  tTnlyersily 

Berea  College 

Leiand  TJrflTerscty 

New  Orleans  TJniTersity 

Straight  University 

Shaw  TTniVerdty 

Alcorn  XTnlversity 

Biddle  tTniveraity 

Wilberforoe  University 

Lincoln  Uuiversity 

Claflln  University  and  College  of  Agzionlture. 

Central  Tennessee  College 

Flak  University 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Howard  Universitycl 

Total 


Savannah,  Oa 

Baldwin,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Concord,  IS*.  C 

New  Bene,  N.  C . . 

Baleigh,N.O 

Wilmington,  N.C. 
Wilmington,  N.C. 

Albaoy.Ohio 

Charleston,  &C... 
Charleston,  S.C... 

Chester,  &C 

Columbia»S.C.... 
Greenwood,  &  C. .. 
Memphis,  Tenn . . . 
Nashville,  Teon. . . 
Msrshall,Tez  .... 
Bichmond,  Ya .... 
Bichmond,  Ya  . . . . 

Washington,  D.C. 


SCHOOLS  OF  rvMOioar, 

Bust  mblioal  and  19'ormsl  Institute 

Theolo^cal  department  of  Talladega  College. . . 
Institute  for  the  Edncationof  Colored  Ministers . 

Augusta  Institute 

Theological  depsrtment  of  Leland  University. . 
Thomson    Biblical    Institute    (New  Orleans 
University). 

Theologicsl  department  of  Straight  University. 

ain  1877. 

b  For  all  departments. 

c  These  are  preparatory. 


Athuita,Gft 

Berea,  Xy 

Kew  Orleans,  La 

New  Orlesns,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Bodney,Miss 

Charlotte,  K.  C 

Xenia,  Ohio 

Oxford,  Pa 

Orangeburg,  S.  C ... . 
19'ashviUe,  Tenn  . . . . 

Nashville,  Tenn 

AltaYista^Tex 

Washington,  D.  C .. . 


HuntsvUle^  Ala . . 
Talladsga,  Ala... 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. . 
Augusta,  Ga..... 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 


4 

■ 


P.B.. 
ME. 
B.C.. 
Presb 
P.B.. 


P.B 

Cong 

Non-sect.. 

P.E 

Presh... 
Presb... 
Bapt .... 
Cong .  ... 

P.E 

Bapt 

1£E 

Bapt 

P.E 

P.B 


Cong  .  . . . 
Cong  .  ... 

Bapt 

Meth 

Cong  .  ... 
Meth . ... 
Non-seot . 
Presh.... 

MB 

Presh.... 
M.E   .... 

ME 

Cong  .  ... 


Nan*seot 


Meth. 

Cong . 

Presb 

Bapt. 

Bapt. 

ME. 


Cong . 


S 

a 

o 

I 


a3 


9 
a2 
6 
1 
6 
1 

a4 

6 

6 

4 

1 

al 

8 

3 

54 

(12 


111 


M3 

dl9 

6 

(19 


4 

9 

M9 
9 
8 
6 

7 


180 


9 

9 


3 
9 
1 


B 


a75 


965 
153 


100 
196 


961 


131 
58 

alOO 
903 
193 

6104 
086 
040 


5,990 


71 
144 

c91 

5143 

97 

50 

84 

139 

154 

74 

968 

979 

68 


d33 


I, 


90 


111 
55 

16 


11 


d  This  institution  is  open  tohoth  races,  and  the  nom- 
bers  given  are  known  to  include  some  whites. 
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SiaU$He$  of  intUMianBfor  ih<  instrudiou  of  tho  colored  raoefor  1878— Cod  tinned. 


Ifamo  and  oIms  of  ln8tltatl<m. 


Schools  of  thsoloot— ConttDoed. 


Ceait«iiM7  Biblical  Instltato 

Theologioal  department  of  Shaw  tTniversily . . . 
Tbeologioal  department  of  Biddle  Uniyereity  . . 
Theological  department  of  Shaw  UniverBity — 
Theologioal  Seminary  of  Wilberf  oroe  UniTereity 
Theological  department  of  Lincoln  UnlTeraity. 
Baker  Theologioal  Inatitote  (ClaflinUniTersi^) 

Theologioal  oonrae  in  Fiak  TTnivewity 

^nieok^cai  department  of  Gantial  Tenneaaee 

Collegeu 
Biehmond  Inatltuie. .............. ............. 

Theologioal  department  of  Howard  UniTeraity . 
Wayland  Seminary 


Total 


aOHOOLS  OF  LAW* 

Iaw  department  of  Straight  tTniTertlty. 
Iaw  deparfemeat  of  Shaw  Univetalty . . . . 
Iaw  department  of  Howard  TJiAvtnitf. 

Total ^ 


BCBOOL8  OF  mOXCDrB. 

Medical  departmentof  Xew  Orleans  UniTeraity. 

Hedioal  department  of  Shaw  UniTwaity 

Meharry  Medical  Department  of  Central  Ten> 

neeeee  College. 
Medical  department  of  Howard  UnivWBity.... 

Total 


aCBOOLS  FOB  THX  DBAF  AMD  DUMB  AMD  THB 

BLDRD. 

Inaatntion  for  the  Coicfred  Blind  and  Deaf. 

Mates,  a 
Bbrth  Carolina  Inatitatioa  foe  the  Deaf  and 

Dnmb  and  the  Blind  (colored  department). 

Total 


Location. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Holly  Springs,  Mlu. 

Charlotte,  17.  C 

Baleigh.K.C 

Xenia,  Ohio 

Oxford,  Pa 

Orangebnrg,  S.  C 

Kashyille,  Tenn 

irashTille.Tenn 


Biehmond,  Ta .... 

Waahington,D.C 

Waahington,D.C 


Vew  Orleana,  La.... 
HoUy  Springa,  MIm. 
Washington,  D.  C. .. 


New  Orleana,  La.... 
HoUy  Spilnga,  Miss. 
KashTiUe^Tenn 


WaahingtDBtD.C. 


Baltlmore^Md 
Ha]eigh,ir.C. 


s  S 


Meth. 
Meth. 
Presb 
Bapt . 
M.  B  . 
Presb 
Meth. 
Cong  . 
M.B. 


Bapt .... 
^N^on^seot 
Bapt .... 


I 

a 

i4 


6 
8 
3 
9 


8 

4 

8 
4 
A 


49 


4 
1 
3 


e 


5 
1 

4 


17 


Ml 
015 


96 


S 

8 
1 


99 
17 

9 
flO 

5 

9a 


19 
38 

68 
41 
94 


698 


98 

6 
10 


44 


8 
4 


00 


04 


81 


191 


Ainisn. 


Mndndes  other  employte. 


a  Tor  all  departmsnta. 


.•I 
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Summary  of  8i4iii8tica  of  inatituHona  for  the  inairuetion  of  the  colored  raoefar  1878. 


BtetM. 


AlabamA 

ArkanaM 

Delaware 

Florida 

Greorgia 

Kentucky 

LooiaiaDa • 

Maryland 

Misflissippi 

MifMonri 

North  CaToUna 

Ohio 

Soath  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Yii^ginia 

District  of  Columbia 


Total 


Public  schools. 


^        * 

II 


155. 53S 

57,08T 
S,M)0 

4S,001 
107,125 

53,196 
108,548 

63,501 
187.064 

37,880 
148,613 


144,315 
113,100 

44,634 

903,853 

8.395 

13,374 


1,578,930 


8 
J 


63,014 
8.807 
8,000 
18,795 
79,655 
10,107 
33,633 
98.316 
06,089 
10,308 
81,411 


63,181 
54.343 
41,461 
61,773 
3^951 
7,786 


675,150 


Normal  schools. 


4 

1 


9 
1 
9 
9 
8 
1 
5 


9 
5 

1 
3 


3 


34 


1 


19 
1 


3 
4 
0 
0 

11 
4 

97 


13 
34 

8 
33 


160 


A 

i 


468 
01 


3rj 

348 
967 
175 
103 
130 
601 


675 

1,058 

146 

707 


103 


5,836 


Institutions  for  sec- 
ondary instruction. 


i 


1 

4 


1 
1 


5 
1 
6 
8 
1 
8 


88 


s 

1 


srr 


5 
15 


94 

1 

81 
0 
3 
6 


111 


R 


1,947 


40 
1,001 


865 


1,038 


043 
203 
183 
100 


40 


S»880 


States. 


Alabama 

Georgia 

Xentucl^ 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Virginia 

District  of  Columbia 

Total 


Universities  and  col- 
leges. 


I 


1 
1 
3 


8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 


16 


13 
18 

18 


13 

7 

10 

0 

8 

13 


8 


ISO 


i 


71 
144 

881 


143 
138 
154 
74 
868 
340 


33 


Schools  of  theology. 


I 


3 
1 


3 


1 
8 


10 


i 
1 


4 

3 


3 
6 
8 
5 


7 
6 


3 
10 


80 
111 


88 
30 
17 
60 
5 
98 


50 


86 
185 


Schools  of  law. 


3 


I 

i 


6 


P4 


10 


44 
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Summary  of$tatiaUoa  of  ifutitutitma  far  ike  instrucUon  of  the  colored  race  for  1878. 


StetM. 


LooLriABA 

MftryLiiid 

MisaiAslppi 

NorUi  Carolina.. >.., 

TennesMo 

Dtotrict  of  Columbia. 


Total 


Schools  of  medi- 
dno. 


1 
1 


4 

7 


17 


i 


8 
4 


S3 
60 


94 


Schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb 
and  the  blind. 


8 
I 


9 

i 


11 


15 


S6 


31 


90 


1211 


Table  showing  ike  nuwher  of  edhooU  for  the  colored  race  and  enrolment  in  them  hy  inetifU' 

tUme  withotU  rrferenoe  to  States, 


Class  of  instltations. 


Public  schools 

2ronnal  schools. < 

Instltations  for  secondary  Instmotlon , 

TTniyersities  and  colleges 

Schools  of  theology :....... 

Schools  of  law. , 

Schools  of  medidne 

Schools  for  the  deaf  and  domb  and  the  blind 

Total 


Schools. 


14,353 


Enrolmenti 


aH947 

0075^150 

34 

5,n6 

98 

6,990 

15 

1,090 

19 

OM 

3 

44 

4 

94 

S 

191 

688,181 


aTo  these  should  be  added  403  schools,  haTlng  an  enrolment  of  20,675,  in  reporting  free  States,  making 
total  number  of  colored  public  schools  14,650  and  total  enrolment  in  them  695,895;  this  increases  the 
total  number  of  sehools  above  given  by  403  and  the  enrolment  by  90,675,  malting  the  total  number  of 
schools,  as  far  as  reported,  14,755,  and  total  number  of  the  colored  race  under  instruction  in  them, 
708,856;  this,  however,  does  not  include  the  colored  public  schools  of  those  States  in  which  no  separate 
reports  are  made. 

The  diffloalties  enooantered  in  the  progress  of  educating  the  colored  race  which 
originate  from  race  prej  adice,  are  grad  naliy  disappearing.  Familiarity  with  the  negro 
as  a  free  man  and  a  citizen  has  shown  the  white  man  that  the  same  human  nature 
exists  in  both  and  that  the  same  influences  operate  alike  on  black  and  white.  The 
charact-er  and  conduct  of  the  colored  people  are  to  he  affected  by  the  training  they 
receive  during  youth ;  their  white  f  ellow-citisens  are  beginning  to  see  that  idleness, 
Tioe,  and  crime  are  the  inevitable  result  of  neglect  and  that  these  decrease  when  the 
proper  kind  of  training  is  afforded. 

I  say  the  proper  kind  of  training  advisedly.  There  are  many  ignorant  colored 
preachers  whose  own  vices  react  most  un&vorably  upon  their  people.  But  this  fact 
makes  a  prudent,  sober,  and  upright  colored  preacher  or  teacher  valued  and  respected 
by  both  races.  The  teacher  who  even  for  a  single  school  term  restrains  the  colored 
youth  around  him  from  'filthiness,  petty  thieving,  and  low  vices,  and  inculcates  ideas 
and  habits  of  cleanliness,  abstinence  from  liquor,  and  enforces  truth  telling  and  hon- 
esty all  the  time  that  he  is  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  is  acknowledged 
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to  be  ft  pablio  benefactor,  ftnd  hie  letam  is  welcomed.  Again,  Jnst  as  soon  as  good 
training  shows  its  nataral  results  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  young  men,  they  are 
esteemech  as  a  benefit  to  the  community  instead  of  a  burden  to  it. 

Houses  for  colored  schools  are  generally  needed.  Increasing  numbers  of  these  are 
built  every  year,  but  in  the  rural  districts  and  smaller  towns  the  colored  churches  are 
generally  used  for  this  purpose. 

Another  great  need  is  worthy  and  competent  teachers.  The  prejudice  against  white 
teachers  for  colored  children  has  not  passed  away  altogether,  although  the  number  of 
white  teachers  in  these  schools  is  increasing.  The  growing  disposition  to  substitute 
good  and  competent  for  incompetent  or  unworthy  teachers  is  causing  the  white  peo- 
ple to  look  with  increased  favor  on  the  meritorious  schools  and  colleges  established 
for  the  training  of  colored  men  and  women. 


DSAB  Sn :  Having  received  infomMtion  from  oomspoodents  of  this  OiBce  that  the  ydlow  fever  left 
some  little  time  ago  to  correspondents  in  charge  of  sohoola  for  the  training  of  orphans  and  infants  in 
log  how  many  of  these  children  they  ooold  accommodate  and  on  what  conditions.  I  have  tabulated 
■ire  to  aid  in  the  charitable  work. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respeotfolly,  yours, 


-    state. 

Place. 

ITame  of  managor. 

Diotriotof  CSdnmbla  .. 

Washington .. 
Chicago 

• 
Chicago 

Chicago 

Andrew 

Baltimore 

Detroit ....... 

Clevdaod 

Cleveland 

Mti  Venion ... 
Philadelphia.. 

T>JL**J-_-l11_ 

8tr  Avon's  Infst^t  Aivlqm   ...^  -.r«.- 

Sister  Agnes r.. ....... 

niinois 

Chicago  Foundling's  Home 

Qeorgo  B.  Shipman ... 

Miss&lkLHorton.... 
Sister  Kary  Joseph. . . 
Bev.  J.  G.  Bembold. . . 
J.Gabriel 

Xowa. 

Chicago  Protestant  Orphan  Aaylnm. 
St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 

German  and  English  Asylum  for 
Orphans  and  Destitute  Cliildren. 

Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  of  Balti- 
more. 

St  '^^ncent's  Orphan  Asylum 

Cleveland  Protestant  Orphan  Asy- 
lum. 

St  Haiy's  Orphan  Asylum 

Marvland 

IffioMem  . 

Sister  M.Stella 

A,H.  Shunk 

■I  niiii|^aHB  •.....••■...•• 

Ohio 

ALa  nrl ftSllOU •  ■•  •■■■*■«•■ 

FttmsylTaoia 

Home  for  Friendless  Children 

Southern  Home  for  Destitute  Chil- 
dren. 

Benevolent  Aasoelation's  Home  lor 
ChUdren. 

St  Catharine's  Orphan  Asylum 

Bethany  Orphans'  Home... 

G.  W,  McWherter  — 
F.  W.I«ewls..... 

Albertine  Bigelow 

Sister  Mary  Carroll . . . 
D.B.  Albright 

M.F.MalIory 

JrOiSi vuie . .  • . . 

Beading 

Womslsdorf .. 

Norfolk 

yhvinlft 

Norfolk Itamale  Orphan  Aaylnm. ... 

»  »m^mmmmtm  .«...•....••■•• 

YELLOW  FEVER  AT  THE  BOUTH. 
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The  pxeTalenoe  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  Miasimippi  Valley  and  ita  oontinnanoe 
into  the  antonin  prevented  the  opening  of  schoolB  at  the  nsoal  time.  This  was  tme 
not  ooJj  of  the  larger  cities,  each  as  New,  Orleans,  Memphis,  and  Vicksboig,  bat  of 
many  of  the  small  interior  towns.  A  few  teachers  and  many  pnpils  were  reported 
among  its  victims.  After  the  termination  of  the  epidemic,  statements  began  to  reach 
the  Office  in  regard  to  a  large  number  of  orphans  left  wholly  or  partially  destitate. 
This  Office  acted  in  its  nsnal  capacity  as  a  medium  of  commnnication,  and  mnch  inter- 
esting correspondence  passed  between  it  and  teachers  and  school  officials  from  whom 
came  appeals  in  behalf  of  destitate  orphans,  and  between  it  and  orphan  asyloms  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  which  might  be  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  receive  them.^ 

^DSPABTMBIIT  OF  THK  IlTTXBIOB,  BUBXAU  OF  BDUCATIOir,  FcMftin^tOfl,  D,  0.,  DtOtwher^  1878. 

numy  ehlldien  In  the  Sontiiem  States  in  a  pwentlees  and  often  destitate  condition,  I  addressed  letters 
the  States  of  Maryland,  Pennaylvanla,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  inqnir> 
below  the  Information  thns  far  leoelTed,  and  hope  it  will  prove  of  aerTlce»  especially  to  those  who  de* 

JOHN  SAXON,  OommiMtioMr. 


* 

a 
o 


E-d 


Nonseet. 


B.0 


i 


9 


is-ao 

19 


60 


flO^ 


Ey.Lnth 
Jewish .. 


ILC 


Prat. 


ILC 


Xon-seet. 
Kofreeet. 


B«f.. 


Xoo,«eot. 


30 


85 


S5-^ 


30 

90 
10 


SO 
50 


1i 


100  00 


ISO  00 


150  00 


100  00 


58  00 

100  00 
104  00 


78  00 
150  00 


No  children  kept  after  5  yean  old. 

Seqniresno  compensation  from  henefldaries;  will  proride  oat- 
side  for  0  girls  from  19  to  18  months  old  and  lor  0  abont  a  month 
old  in  the  home.  • 

Means  most  he  famished  to  prorlde  beds  and  bedding.  Woald 
prefsr  girls. 

Want  means  to  famish  bailding,  and,  if  obtained,  will  accommo- 
date 90  to  30  girls,  at  a  cost  of  $10  a  month  for  each. 

Age  from  8  to  18 ;  payment  according  to  the  lability  of  those 
sending. 

Will  receive  a  limited  nomber  if  th^  will  falfil  the  leqoire- 
mmtsof  the  by-laws;  may  be  aUe  to, receive  souMwiUiont 
compensation,  if  necessary. 

Will  provide  for  them  at  as  low  a  rate  as  any  other  institution, 
and  may  take  a  l*^er  nomber  th  an  85. 

The  nnmber  given  is  the  number  they  would  Uke  to  care  for :  the 
sum  per  capita^  the  cost  per  annum  for  their  own  children ; 
what  they  can  do  dependa  upon  dass  of  children  and  amount 
yearly  appropriated.  Age,  8  to  10.  Must  have  legal  control 
of  children  received. 

Must  be  female  white  children;  requires  |i  a  week  for  their 
support* 

Children  must  be  sound  In  body  and  mind. 

18  a  week  for  each  child. 

Will  admit  children  If  $150  a  year  Is  paid  for  each. 

$1.50  a  week  must  be  furnished  for  each }  girls  only  received. 

Must  undergo  an  examination  to  prevent  the  Introduction  of  • 
infectious  disease. 

Cannot  accommodate  for  want  of  means,  but  will  favorably  r^ 
celve  any  proposals  relating  to  the  support  of  children  by  en- 
largement of  building  by  other  means. 
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EDUCATION  OF  WHITES  IN  THB  SOUTH. 

The  eyidences  of  improyemeiit  in  sobool-honsee  and  in  the  qaalificatioiiB  of  teacheiB 
for  white  sohools  in  the  Sonth  shoold  not  pass  unnoticed.  In  several  States  many 
yonng  persons,  both  men  and  women,  who  are  seeking  means  to  pay  for  their  own 
edacation,  hare  tanght  the  local  public  bo]|^oo1b.  They  and  their  friends  have  received 
new  light  upon  the  importance  of  this  #ork,  and  bring  to  the  advantage  of  their 
home  methoNCls  of  instmotion  what  they  observe  in  coUeges  and  semintoies  during 
their  terms  of  study.  Obtaining  an  education  for  themselves  is  a  serious  business ; 
they  understand  its  cost,  and  life  before  them  receives  its  coloring  accordingly.  They 
see  universal  education  in  new  relations  to  themselves  and  the  community.  They  have 
discovered  light  and  hope  amid  the  darkness  of  the  new  order  of  things ;  their  courage 
strengthens  with  their  aspirations.  In  their  own  time,  they  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  benefactors  of  the  coming  generations.  The  new  scholarships  and  prizes  of  the 
Peabody  fund  supply  about  a  hundred  worthy,  promising,  struggling  young  people 
with  the  means  of  advancing  their  own  education  and  fitting  themselves  for  greater 
efficiency  as  teachers. 

PEABODT  FUND. 

TMeshaufing  the  amount  and  dUpoiiHon  of  the  suma  disbursed  from  the  Peabody  fund  from 

1868  to  1878,  inolus%x>e. 


U88 - 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 , 

1876 

1877 

1878 «, 

Total 


H750 
19,700 
10,300 
1^950 
29,700 
36,700 
31,750 
23,350 
17.800 
18,250 
15,350 


316,600 


I 


I 


•2.700 
6,350 
7,650 
8,750 
8,250 
0,750 
14.300 
16,900 
8,050 
4.900 
4,500 


92,100 


•3,550 

7,800 

3,050 

2,500 

500 

1,500 

900 

100 

4,150 

4,300 

3,600 


i 


•8.562 
9,000 
6,000 
3,800 
6,000 

13,750 
6.500 
9,750 
3,700 
4,000 
6,000 


31,250 


77,062 


«i 


•1,850 
6,950 
6,550 
6,200 
7,700 
9,900 
1,800 
1,000 
6,500 
3,900 


52,350 


% 


•1.000 
5.700 
5,950 
5^800 
0,900 
6.000 
9,700 
9,900 
5,500 
3,700 
1,100 


56,550 


Tear. 


1668 

1869 

18T0 

1871 

1879 

1873 

1874........ 

1875 

1876 

larn 

1878 

Totid 


s 


•1,338 
9,000 
5^600 
3,250 
4,550 
6,800 
6,700 
6,400 
9,950 
5,990 
600 


1,178 


•8,700 
10,500 
5,000 
12,409 
11,500 


2,750 
1,000 
9;  000 
2,000 
8,000 


63,890 


•1,000 


IrOOO 
1,350 
4,450 
10^800 
8,550 


97,150 


•4,300 

11,050 

9,200 

13;  250 

11,400 

3,600 

1,500 

1,000 

«,300 

6,000 


60,600 


i 


•4,800 
11,900 
15,050 
22,650 
23,250 
27,800 
33,100 
27,150 
10,100 
15,850 
14,600 


L 


906,250 


•10,900 

13,000 

9,150 

17,900 

l.%750 

15,100 

10,500 

8,600 

6,810 

5,050 


112|760 


g 


•35,400 

90.000 

90,600 

100,000 

130,000 

137,150 

134.600 

101,000 

76,300 

80.400 

77,250 


1,061,700 


4/« 


SCHOOL  SUPERVISION — TEXT  BOOKS.  XXXVII 

The  inse  adminiatiation  of  the  trostees  of  the  Peabody  tnnd,  tfaroagb  their  very  able 
agenty  Br.  Bamaa  SearB,  has  reoogoized  the  changing  demands  of  the  South  by  apply- 
ing the  maoh  needed  aid  of  the  fnnd  more  especially  to  the  preparation  of  teachers. 
Aid  is  afforded  to  school  journals  to  a  limited  extent,  and  teachers'  institates  in  sev- 
eral States  have  been  assisted  somewhat  more;  but  most  of  the  income  has  been 
expended  in  granting  scholarships  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  normal  coUege  at 
Nashville.  The  Unii^ersity  at  Nashville  furnishes  the  buildings,  and  the  instruction  is 
condooted  by  tbe  very  worthy  and  competent  Dr.  Steams.  The  pupils  are  among  the 
moot  promising  men  and  women  in  the  several  States  represented.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  the  city  of  Nashville  and  the  State  of  Tennessee 
to  establish  a  pennanent  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers  will  be  fully  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  the  ofiBcers  and  the  people  of  the  State.  The  sum  of  money 
needed  would  be  comparatively  small  and  the  results  to  the  intelligence  and  prosperity 
of  the  State  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the 
State  axe  doing  their  utmost  to  secure  prompt  and  adequate  action  in  this  matter. 

SX7FBRVISINO  SCHOOL  OFF1CBB8. 

Superintendents  of  education,  of  instruction,  of  common  schools,  or  of  free  schools 
(sometimes  styled  conunissioners)  are  elected  by  the  people  in  21  States  and  2  Terri- 
tories, viz :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  lUinoiB,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  liississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska^  Nevada,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Arizona,  and  Utah. 
They  are  chosen  by  the  State  board  of  education  in  5  States,  viz :  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jerwy,  Rhode  Island,  and  Texas.  They  are  appointed  by  the  governor, 
generally  with  consent  of  councU,  in  8  States  and  3  Territories :  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Maine,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, and  Washington.  They  ftre  selected  by  Joint  ballot  of  the  legislature  in  3  States : 
New  York,  Vermont,  and  Virginia.  They  hold  office  by  virtue  of  some  other  office  in 
1  State  and  2  Territories;  the  principal  of  the  State  normal  school  for  whites  being 
ex  officio  superintendent  in  liaryland,  the  territorial  controller  in  Idaho,  and  the  terri- 
torial librarian  in  Wyoming. 

County  superintendents,  conmiissioners,  or  examiners  exist  in  29  of  the  States  and 
8  of  the  Territories.  Th^  are  elected  by  the  people  in  13  of  these  States  and  in  6  of 
the  Territories:  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  lowa^  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska^  Nevada,  New  York,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Wisconsin,  Dakota,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  They  are  appointed  by  the  State  superin- 
tendent in  Alabama ;  by  the  State  board  of  education,  in  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,'  and 
Virginia;  by  county  boards, in  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina; 
by  county  courts,  in  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee ;  by  the  county  probate  Judge, 
in  Ohio ;  and  by  conventions  of  minor  school  officers,  in  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania. 
In  Arizona  and  Texas  the  county  Judges  act  as  county  superintendents,  each  Judge 
in  Texas  appointing  2  examiners  for  his  county.  In  Idaho  the  county  auditors  act 
as  county  school  superintendents,  except  in  2  counties,  where  the  duty  is  assigned  to 
tiie  probate  Judges. 

Township  superintendents  chosen  by  the  people  form  the  rule  throughout  the  State 
in  Michigan  and  Vermont ;  while  in  Maine  any  town  may  choose  such  an  officer,  who 
is  there  termed  a  school  supervisor.  In  Alabama,  under  a  law  of  February  7, 1879,  a 
snperintendent  for  each  township  or  other  school  district  is  appointed  by  the  county 
superintendent  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  superintendent. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AKD  COUB8S8  OV  flTUDT  FOB  PCBLIO  SCHOOL  STSTBU8. 

In  CaiUfomia  the  State  board  has  been,  and,  I  believe,  still  is,  empowered  to  pie- 
leribe  and  enforce  a  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools,  with  a  uniform  series  of 
text  books,  except  for  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisoo. 

*  The  appointment  in  New  Jersey  is  snl^eot  to  the  approval  of  tbe  oounty  board  of  chosen  fre^ 
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In  Ckmnectieut  the  State  board  has  power  to  direct  wliat^  books  shall  be  used  in  all 
the  public  schools,  not  changing  these  books  oftener  than  once  in  five  years.  It  seems, 
however,  to  leave  this  matter  largely  to  the  town  school  visitors. — (See  State  report  for 
Vi74f  pp.  66-70y  and  Cyclopaedia  of  Education,  p.  174.) 

In  Velawiure  there  is  the  same  power;  whether  yet  exercised  or  not  we  have  no 
means  of  determining. 

In  IndiaiM  it  was  said,  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  the  State  board,  thongh  not  specially 
empowered  to  do  so,  had  recommended  a  coarse  of  stady  for  the  schools.  A  request  to 
have  it  sent  to  the  Bnreaa  met,  however,  with  no  response. 

In  Iowa  there  was  issned,  some  twelve  months  ago,  a  coarse  of  stndy  for  nonnal  in- 
stitutes in  l&fl,  the  course  emanating  from  a  committee  composed  of  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  and  two  gentlemen  representing  the  County  Superin- 
tendents' Convention  and  the  PrincipalB'  and  City  Superintendents'  Association.  This 
course  would  be  likely  to  be  a  sort  of  guide  to  the  teachers  instructed  in  it  at  the  in- 
stitutes. 

In  Kansas  the  law  directs  that  in  every  school  district  shall  be  taught  orthography, 
reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  with  such  other  branches 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  district  board.  The  State  superintendent  is  to  recom- 
mend the  most  approved  text  books. — (Pages  7  and  26  of  School  Laws  of  1877. )  In  1873 
Superintendent  McCarty  published  in  his  report  an  excellent  course  of  study  for  the 
schools  of  the  State,  with  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  instruction  in  the  several  studies. 
How  far  this  has  been  followed  does  not  appear. 

In  Kentucky  the  State  superintendent  of  pablic  instruction  and  the  two  professional 
teachers  belonging  to  the  State  board  constitute  a  standing  committee  of  that  board 
to  determine  and  recommend,  from  time  to  time,  a  proper  course  of  study  and  a  suit- 
able series  of  text  books  for  the  public  schools — such  course  to  embrace  the  elements 
of  a  plain  education  in  English,  including  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  his- 
tory. The  teaching  of  any  other  language  or  science  is  left  optional.  The  course  at 
present  recommended  may  be  found  in  Henderson's  Kentucky  School  Lawyer,  pp.  55-59. 

The  Louisiana  State  board  of  education  is  empowered  to  "  select  and  recommend 
series  of  text  books  and  apparatus  which  shall  be  used  in  the  free  public  schools  of  the 
State."  The  course  of  study  adopted  by  the  board,  under  the  general  power  "  to  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  free  public  schools"  is 
given  in  rule  3  of  the  rules  and  regalations  for  1877,  and  is  as  follows :  "In  the  primary 
departments  there  shall  be  taught  spelling,  oral  and  written,  the  rudiments  of  reading, 
writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  familiar  science  (object  lessons).  In  the  grammar 
departments  thorough  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  definition  and  derivation  of 
words,  dictation,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  elocution,  composition,  declamation,  and  the  elements  of  the  natural 
sciences,  and,  where  practicable,  in  vocal  music  and  drawing." — (List  of  text  books  in 
State  report  for  1877,  pp.  xxxvii,  xliv,  xlv.) 

In  Maine  the  town  supervisor  or  school  committee  is  empowered  to  direct  the  general 
course  of  instruction  for  the  schools  and  select  a  uniform  series  of  text  books,  not  to 
be  changed  for  five  years  without  a  vote  of  the  town. — (Page  18  of  School  Laws  of  1873.) 

The  county  commissioners  of  schools  in  Maryland  adopt,  purchase,  and  distribute 
text  books  for  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties.  In  1874  the  State  board,  under 
the  law  empowering  it  to  prescribe  a  course  of  study,  issued  a  schedule  of  studies  for 
tmgraded  schools  or  the  lower  classes  of  graded  ones. — (School  Laws,  1877,  p.  7.) 

In  Massachusett9  the  school  committees  direct  what  books  shall  be  used  in  the  public 
schools  of  their  respective  towns  and  cities,  and  prescribe,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
a  course  of  study  and  exercises  to  be  pursued  in  said  schools. — (Chapter  47  of  laws  of 
1876.) 

In  Michigan  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  is  under  the  presenVlaw  determined 
by  consultation  between  the  town  superintendent  and  district  boards  with  the  teachers 
of  the  township  schools.— (Section  107  of  law  of  Biarch  31, 1875,  to  provide  for  town- 
ship superintendents  of  schools.) 
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Mmne^aUi^  while  requiring  of  her  teachers  the  ability  to  teaoh  "orthography,  reading 
in  English,  penmanship,  grammar,  modem  geography,  and  the  history  of  the  United 
States,''  seems  to  leave  to  them  and  to  the  district  ofiQoers  the  determination  of  the 
general  coarse  of  stady.  For  higher  grades,  elementary  algebra,  elementary  plane 
geometry,  physical  geography,  and  physiology  are  to  be  added  to  the  abqye  studies. — 
(Laws  of  1873,  p.  23.)  A  law  of  the  year  1877  gave  to  a  contractor  the  privilege  of 
supplying  the  text  books  for  the  schools,  which  should  be  approved  by  a  State  com- 
mission. The  results  of  this  arrangement  appear  to  have  been,  thus  far,  very  unsatis- 
factory.—(State  report  of  1876-77,  pp.  73-95.) 

In  MisnaHppi  the  whole  matter  of  courses  of  study  and  text  books  seems  to  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  teachers  and  local  school  boards,  provided  that  in  the  lower  grade 
of  schools  at  least  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and  geography  be 
taught,  with  United  States  history  and  English  composition  apparently  added  for  the 
higher  grade. — (School  Laws,  edition  of  1876,  pp.  14,31.) 

In  Missouri  essentially  the  same  arrangement  seems  to  prevail,  except  in  cities  where 
special  powers  are  granted  to  school  boards  by  special  acts.  Uniformity  of  text  books, 
however,  is  provided  for  by  allowing  presidents  of  boards  of  education  in  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  to  arrange,  at  a  meeting  held  every  five  years,  with  the  directors  of  school 
diatriots,  for  a  selection  of  text  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools  of  the  State. — (School 
Laws  of  1875,  pp.  6, 14, 16, 17.) 

Nebraska  allows  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  ''  define  the  text 
books  to  be  used  in  the  several  schools  of  the  State; "  but  directs  the  county  superin- 
tendents to  *'  counsel  with  the  teachers  and  district  boards  as  to  the  courses  of  studies 
to  be  pursued." — (School  Laws,  1877,  pp.  23, 24.)  By  a  law  of  1875  boards  of  education 
in  cities  are  allowed  exclnsive  direction  in  their  respective  school  districts,  except  that 
no  sectarian  religions  doctrine  is  to  be  tanght  or  inculcated  in  their  schools. 

Nevada  gives  her  State  board  of  examination  the  "  power  to  prescribe  and  cause  to 
be  adopted  a  uniform  series  of  text  books  in  the  principal  studies  puieued  in  the  pub* 
lie  schools,  to  wit,  spelling,  reading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  physiology ;" 
and  no  school  district  is  entitled  to  receive  any  prorata  of  public  school  moneys  unless 
such  text  books  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  board  be  adopted  and  used  in  its 
public  schools  The  law  adso  directs  that  "  in  all  the  public  schools  orthography,  read- 
ingy  writing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  and  geography  shall  be 
tanght ;  and  in  each  school  above  the  grade  of  primary  there  shall  also  be  tanght 
English  grammar,  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology,  hygiene,  and  chemistry." 
In  each  schools  as  the  boards  of  trustees  may  direct,  algebra,  geometry,  drawing,  nat- 
ural history  and  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  the  elements  of  book-keeping,  or  a  selec- 
tion from  these,  may  be  added  to  the  previously  mentioned  studies. — (School  Laws, 
1877,  p.  20.) 

New  Hampshire  prescribes  *'  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar,  arithmetic, 
and  the  elements  of  geography  and  history  "  as  studies  in  which  teachers  shall  be  ex- 
amined, and  allows  school  committees  to  add  to  these  at  their  discretion,  in  any  school 
where  in  their  jadgmen  t  it  may  be  proper,  "surveying,  geometry,  algebra,  book-keep- 
ing, philosophy,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  physiology,  or  any  of  them,  and  other 
suitable  studies;"  no  text  books  to  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  three  years. — 
(Digest  of  Laws,  1869.) 

New  Jersey  gives  to  school  trustees  of  districts,  in  connection  with  the  county  super- 
intendent, power  ''to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued,  and  a  uniform  series 
of  text  books  to  be  used  in  the  school  or  schools  under  their  charge." — (School  Laws, 
edition  of  1675,  p.  15.) 

New  York,  while  giving  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  a  general 
supervision  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  commits  to  the  school  commis- 
sioners of  her  commissioner  districts,  including  a  connty  or  part  of  a  coanty,  the  power 
and  duty  of  recommending  to  the  trustees  and  teachers  of  school  districts  the  proper 
studies  and  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  in  their  schools.— (School  Laws,  1875, 
p.  11.)     . 
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Norih  Carolina  appears  to  make  no  provifidon  for  courses  of  instniotion  in  tlie  pnblio 
schools  beyond  the  recognition  of  '* ordinary  branch^  of  English"  and  '^ higher 
branches  of  English"  as  subjects  for  study  in  them. — (School  Laws  of  1873,  p.  4.) 

Ohio  devolves  on  "each  board  of  education  " — of  city,  township,  or  special  districts — 
the  duty  of  determining  ''  the  studies  to  be  pursued  and  the  text  books  to  be  used  in 
the  schools  under  their  control;"  no  text  book  to  be  changed, however,  under  3  years 
from  its  adoption,  without  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  board  at  a  regular  meeting.— 
(School  Laws,  1873,  with  subsequent  amendments,  p.  17.) 

Oregon  gives  her  State  board  of  education  power  to  authorize  a  series  of  text  books 
to  be  used  in  the  public  schools.  This  is  done  through  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  who  issues  to  each  county  superintendent  a  circular  containing  a  list 
of  the  studies  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  allows  him  to  write 
against  each  study  the  text  book  he  prefers.  The  highest  number  of  votes  for  any 
text  book  secures  its  place  in  the  State  series  for  the  four  years  following,  when  the 
same  process  is  to  be  repeated. —  (School  laws  of  1872.) 

Pennsylvania  allows  the  directors  or  controllers  and  teachers  in  each  school  district 
to  determine  at  an  annual  meeting  the  text  books  to  be  used  during  the  year  in  all 
the  different  branches  to  be  taught,  no  book,  however,  to  be  changed  oftener  than 
once  in  three  years.  She  imposes  on  her  county  superintendents  —  who  must  be  men 
of  literary  and  scientific  acquirements  and  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing— the  duty  of  seeing  that  in  every  district  shall  be  taught  orthography,  reading,  writ- 
ing, English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  with  such  other  branches  as  the  board 
of  directors  or  controllers  may  require.  In  visiting  the  schools  of  their  counties  they 
ore  to  see  that,  as  far  as  possible,  there  is  uniformity  in  the  Course  of  studies  in  schools 
of  the  several  grades  respectively. —  (School  law,  sections  47-60, 130,  and  131.) 

Rhode  Island  imposes  only  on  her  State  school  commissioner  the  duty  of  recommend- 
ing and  securing,  so  far  as  is  desirable,  a  uniformity  of  text  books,  but  allows  the  school 
committees  to  make  and  cause  to  be  put  up  in  every  school-house  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  introduction  and  use  of  such  text  books,  and  also  to  prescribe  the  studies  to  be 
pursued  therein,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  commissioner. —  (Ck>mmon  School 
Manual,  1873,  chapter  45,  section  3,  and  chapter  53,  section  9.) 

South  Carolina  enacted  in  1871  that,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  d  uniform  series 
of  text  books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  there  should  be  a 
commission  of  five,  to  consist  of  the  governor,  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  on  edu- 
cation in  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  and  of  two  other  members,  one  ap- 
pointed by  each  house.  This  commission  was  to  decide  upon  a  list  of  text  books  to  be 
used  after  January  1, 1873,  and  to  furnish  the  said  list  to  the  then  existent  State  board 
of  education.  The  State  superintendent  was  then  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  use  of 
text  books  throughout  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  forbidding  the  use  of  sectarian 
or  partisan  books  and  instruction  in  the  schools.  County  school  commissioners  were  to 
see  that  in  every  school  under  their  care  should  be  taught,  as  far  as  practicable,  or- 
thography, reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  history  of  the 
United  States,  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of 
South  Carolina,  and  good  behavior. —  (Law  of  1871,  sections  3, 10,  and  24.) 

Tenne$9ee  requires  that  in  every  public  school  shall  be  taught  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  elementary  geology  of  Tennessee,  and  his- 
tory of  the  United  States ;  permits  also  the  teaching  of  vocal  music,  but  forbids  the 
introduction  of  other  branches,  except  as  provided  for  by  local  taxation  or  allowed 
by  special  regulations  upon  the  payment  of  prescribed  rates  of  tuition.  County  super- 
intendents have  it  as  part  of  their  duties  to  keep  themselves  informed  as  to  the 
merits  of  text  books  (in  these  studies)  and  to  suggest  to  the  district  directors  such 
changes  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  advisable,  with  a  view  to  securing  uniformity 
in  the  course  of  study  throughout  their  counties.-—  (School  law  of  1873,  sections  9  and 
81.) 

Texoi  provides  for  the  teaching  of  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammari 
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oompoeitidn,  geographj,  and  aiithmetio,  bat  says  nothing  aa  to  the  text  books  to  be 
Qfled.—  (Law  of  1876,  section  43.) 

In  Venumtf  under  the  old  systems  of  school  oommissionen  (1827-1833)  and  of  the 
board  of  education  (1856-1874),  each  of  these  bodies  was  charged  with  the  selection 
and  recommendation  of  text  books.  What  is  the  present  rule  does  not  appear  from 
any  law  in  our  possession.  From  some  things  in  the  last  State  report  it  would  seem 
as  if  towns  and  districts  were  left  to  arrange  their  own  courses  of  stadies,  though  ap- 
parently the  same  text  books  are  used  in  several  towns  whose  courses  are  given.^- 
(Beport  of  1875  and  1876,  p.  27.) 

Virginia  prescribes  that  '*  in  every  public  free  school  shall  be  tanght  orthography, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography ;  and  no  other  branches  shall  be 
introduced  except  as  allowed  by  special  regulations  to  be  devised  by  the  board  of 
education."  From  the  report  of  Saperintendent  Baffner  for  1874  it  appears  that  the 
State  board  had  exercised  the  right  of  recommending  a  set  of  text  books.  This  he 
thought  both  wrong  and  inexpedient,  and  argued  for  a  selection  of  books  by  local 
boards. — (School  law  of  1873,  section  50.) 

In  West  Vwffinia  the  above  law  as  to  studies  is  retained,  with  only  the  change  "  in 
the  primary  schools"  for  the  words  "in  every  public  free  school."  Boards  of  direct- 
ors for  high  schools,  subsequently  provided  for,  are  allowed  to  prescribe  the  branches 
of  learning  to  be  taught  in  these.  Boards  of  education  for  districts  are  given  general 
control  and  supervision  of  the  schools  and  school  interests  of  their  districts,  and  trust- 
ees of  subdistricts  are  empowered  at  their  visitations  to  make  examination  respect- 
ing the  stadies  of  the  schools,  and  give  such  directions  as  they  may  think  will  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  the  scholars. — (Law  of  1873,  sections  9, 11, 14  and  27.) 

WUoonsin  gives  the  board  in  each  school  district  the  power,  ander  the  advice  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to  determine  what  school  and  text  books  shaU 
be  used  in  the  several  branches  taught  in  the  schools  of  snch  district,  making  out  a 
list  of  books  to  be  used  in  each  branch  of  study,  filing  a  copy  of  this  with  the  district 
clerk  and  putting  one  in  the  school-hoose,  such  list,  once  adopted,  not  to  be  changed 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  studies  to  be  taught  in  every  district  school  are  the 
same  as  in  Virginia,  with  the  addition  of  <*  such  other  branches  as  may  be  determined 
upon  by  the  district  board." — (Law,  edition  of  1877,  sections  53  and  55.5 

SCHOOLS  m  BUBAL  BI8TBICTS. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  country  schools  demands  serious  consideration. 
Perpetual  change  of  teachers,  empiricism  in  methods,  the  want  of  uniformity  and  of 
progression  in  studies,  of  definite  purpose  and  of  stimulating  influences,  have  greatly 
demoralized  this  entire  department  of  public  education.  Various  remedial  plans  have 
been  suggested,  all  agreeing  in  the  introduction  of  graded  courses  of  study  and  intelli- 
gent supervision  as  requisite  to  improvement. 

In  Ohio  very  active  measures  are  in  progress  for  the  improvement  of  the  district 
schools.  At  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Ohio  Teacheis^  Association, 
held  January  30, 1878,  Superintendent  Pratt,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions^ 
sabmitted  the  following,  which  were  adopted: 

Bewlved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  present  subdistrict  system  makes  no  one  responsible 
for  the  management  of  our  ungraded  schools,  some  better  plan  should  be  substituted 
for  it. 

Sesolvedf  That  the  interests  of  our  ungraded  schools  demand  a  system  of  county 
supervision  with  proper  safeguards. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  BfassiUon,  December  21, 1878,  President  B.  H.  Hinsdale 
presented  three  public  school  reforms  as  calling  for  speedy  legislative  action :  (1)  The 
creation  of  the  township  district,  placing  all  the  schools  thereof  under  the  control  of 
one  board,  to  be  elected  on  a  township  ticket ;  (2)  the.  employment  of  county  supers 
intendents ;  and  (3)  the  consolidation  of  schools.    The  conditions  set  forth  by  Presl- 
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\  dent  Hinsdale  as  indicating  the  neoesaity  of  the  last  named  reform  may  he  taken  as 

fair  examples  of  what  prevails  in  other  States.    He  says: 

Let  me  snmmarize  the  school  statistics  of  Aurora  for  the  year  1876 : 
SohoolSi  7 ;  ennmerated  scholars,  191 ;  enrolled  scholars,  103 ;  ayerage  daily  attend- 
ance, 71 ;  total  school  expenditure,  (1,855.53 ;  average  size  of  school,  hased  on  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  lOf ;  average  cost  per  school,  $265.07 ;  average  cost  per  pnpil, 
hased  on  average  daily  attendance,  (26.06.  The  smallest  ennmeration  in  any  district 
was  12,  the  largest  85 ;  the  smallest  enrolment  3,  the  largest  37 ;  the  smallest  average 
attendance  3,  the  laigest  25 ;  the  smallest  cost  i>er  pupil  $18.56,  the  lazgest  $42.66.  A 
few  summers  ago,  within  sight  of  my  home,  a  school  was  kept  np  an  entire  term  with 
only  two  pupils  in  attendance.  And  these  were  all  there  were  in  the  district.  Cen- 
tralization is  the  only  remedy  for  this  state  of  thinj^.  There  must  he  fewer  school 
officers,  fewer  schools,  fewer  teachers,  and  more  pupils  in  the  school.  People  will  not 
long  he  so  ahsurd  as  to  keep  up  a  district  school  for  three  scholars  at  an  expense  of 
$42.66  each.  When  they  make  up  their  minds  to  the  inevitable,  which  is  in  this  case 
also  the  desirable,  they  will  find  that  the  necessary  steps  are  both  few  aod  short.  It 
will  be  found  both  cheaper  and  better  to  carry  the  children  to  the  distant  school  at 
public  expense  than  to  go  on  in  the  old  way. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  held  in  1878  a  new  section  was  added, 
with  the  State  school  commissioner  as  president  and  a  vice  president  for  each  con- 
gressional district,  whose  mission  was  to  secure  action  and  legislation  in  the  special 
interests  of  the  ungraded  schools  of  the  State.  The  movement  has  resulted  in  the 
holding  of  educational  conventions  in  each  congressional  district  and  in  a  call  for  a 
State  convention  to  be  held  in  January,  1879,  in  the  interests  of  ungraded  schools. 

While  few  reports  as  yet  contain  courses  of  study  arranged  for  entire  States,  in  many 
instances  individual  counties  present  a  carefully  prepared  prospectus. 

The  subject  has  been  treated  very  fully  in  the  reports  of  Indiana,  Kansas,  Mary- 

nd,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

Of  all  the  plans  developed  none  has  excited  more  attention  than  that  known  as  the 
"  Graduating  System  for  Country  Schools,"  devised  by  A.  L.  Wade,  county  superin- 
tendent for  Monongalia,  W.  Ya. 

Having  long  entertained  the  opinion  that  a  common  school  course  of  study  could  be 
completed  in  less  time  than  is  usually  spent  in  obtaining  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
a  few  branches,  Mr.  Wade  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  motives  which  actuate 
pupils  and  prompt  parents  to  seek  the  education  of  their  children,  that  he  might  de- 
velop a  plan  for  the  schools  in  accordance  with  these  conditions. 

In  1873  he  was  appointed  to  inspect  the  schools  of  Monongalia,  and  began  at  onoe 
^he  application  of  his  ideas. 

The  initial  steps  were  forming  classes  in  the  schools  for  the  pursuit  of  studies  in  ad- 
vance of  the  simplest  rudiments  and  reporting  the  names  of  the  scholars  in  such  classes 
as  an  honor  roll  in  educational  meetings,  which  he  held  two  evenings  in  every  week. 

Thus  the  int.erest  of  pupils  and  of  the  public  was  centred  in  the  course  of  study. 

^  After  a  year's  experiment  it  was  evident  that  some  additional  motive  was  needed  to 

\  induce  scholars  to  complete  a  full  course,  which  suggested  to  Mr.  Wade  the  original 

I  idea  of  a  graduating  scheme.  4 

I    The  course  of  study  upon  which  his  system  is  based  is  that  prescribed  by  the  school 

»law  of  West  Virginia:  "In  the  primary  schools  there  shall  be  taught  orthography, 

I  reading,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  history,  geography,  and  such  other 

branches  as  the  board  of  education  may  direct." 

The  features  of  the  system  as  stated  in  Barnes's  Educational  Monthly  and  approved 
by  the  author  are  as  follows : 

!1)  The  primary  branches  are  taken  up  as  one  course  of  study  for  graduation. 
2)  The  time  in  which  each  advanced  pupil  agrees  to  complete  a  certain  course  is 
fixed. 

(3)  Public  examinations  of  graduating  classes  are  held  annuaUy  and  diplomas  are 
\  granted  to  those  who  complete  prescribed  courses. 

i4)  Alumni  associations  of  those  who  have  graduated  are  formed. 
5;  An  annual  catalogue  containing  the  names  of  all  pupils  attending  school  in  the 
county  during  the  year  is  published.    In  this  catalogue  the  names  of  all  pupils  are 
placed  in  their  appropriate  classes,  showing  from  year  to  vear  what  advancement  has 
been  made. 
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In  Angoflt,  1875,  Mr.  Wade  was  eleotod  oonnty  saperintendent  for  Monongalia^  and 
his  completed  system  went  into  operation  daring  the  ensuing  school  session. 

The  first  series  of  annaal  district  examinations  was  held  between  February  25  and 
March  11, 1876^  concerning  which  Mr.  Wade  states : 

Eaeh  examination  occupied  one  day  and  a  commencement  exercise  was  held  each 
eTcnlng.  The  county  superintendent,  aided  by  one  or  more  professors,  conducted  each 
examination.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-one  pupils  had  entered  the  class  of  1876,  and  of 
this  number  196  completed  the  course  and  received  diplomas. 

With  a  single  exception  the  largest  churches  in  the  several  districts  were  insafficient 
to  accommo&te,  even  during  the  day,  the  vast  numbers  who  came  to  witness  the  ex- 
aminations. 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  free  schools  of  Monongalia  County  was  published  in  Sep- 
tember, 1876.  It  contained  the  annual  report  of  the  county  saperintendent  and  a  report 
from  every  school  in  the  county. 

Each  school  occupies  one  page  in  the  catalogue.  The  name  of  the  school,  the  name 
of  the  teacher,  number  of  youths  on  teacher's  roll,  daily  average  attendance,  daily  per- 
centage of  attendance,  branches  taught,  and  number  of  pupils  studying  each  branch, 
the  names  of  graduates  and  undergraduates — all  these  points  of  interest  are  presented 
in  the  report  of  each  schooL 

In  the  autumn  of  1876  the  first  annual  meetings  of  the  alumni  were  held. 

The  exercises  in  each  of  these  meetings  consisted  of  original  and  select  orations, 
essays,  and  select  readings. 

More  than  80  of  the  members  of  the  class  of  1876  embraced  the  opportunity  to  speak 
and  read  in  the  presence  of  large  audiences. 

The  second  annual  district  examinations  were  held  at  the  end  of  the  school  term  of 
1877,  when  110  pupils  completed  the  course  and  received  diplomas.  No  pupil  gradu- 
ated whose  average  grade  was  not  above  seveA  on  a  scale  of  ten. 

The  third  annual  examinations  were  held  in  the  spring  of  1878,  when  88  pupils  re- 
ceived diplomas.  As  an  evidence  of  the  public  interest  evinced  in  the  plan  after  three 
yeaiV  experience,  Mr.  Wade  cites  the  following  extract  from  an  editorial  letter  written 
by  George  W.  Atkinson,  editor  of  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Standard,  of  the  city  of  Wheel- 
ing, March  4, 1878 :  "  Such  crowds  of  people  we  have  never  seen  assembled  in  the  rural 
districts,  even  at  barbecues,  during  political  campaigns." 

The  system  has  been  approved  by  prominent  educators  of  Virginia  and  its  adoption 
leooamiended  by  the  press  throughout  the  State;  also  by  the  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation of  West  Virginia  and  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  West 
Virginia.  It  has  been  reviewed  in  all  the  educational  journals  and  has  excited  the  at- 
tention of  the  principal  State  superintendents  of  the  country. 

COUBSB  OF  STCDT  FOB  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  subject  of  a  course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools  has  been  discussed  by  the  lead- 
ing teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  during  the  past  nine  years. 
In  a  few  sections  the  experiment  of  devising  a  full  course  of  study  for  the  country 
schools  and  of  introducing  it  into  some  of  these  under  the  charge  of  experienced  teach- 
ers, has  been  tried  by  some  county  superintendents  with  reasonable  measure  of  success. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers^  Association  for  1878  the  following  out- 
line of  such  a  course  was  adopted  and  its  use  earnestly  recommended : 

(1)  Beading  in  the  school  room  and  outside ;  (2)  writing,  including  spelling  in  all 
branches,  and  so  much  of  grammar  as  will  insure  correct  egression  of  thought ;  (3) 
geography,  indicating  the  possibilities  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  world ;  (4)  arithmetic,  including  business  forms  and  ability  to 
keep  accounts;  (5)  history  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  (6)  ability  to  ex- 
press form  so  as  to  render  thought  intelligible ;  (7)  discernment  and  discrimination  of 
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In  order  to  secure  the  attainment  of  this  essential  knowledge  some  speoific  means 
aieneoessary: 
First.  Tlie  proper  orderly  presentation  of  tlie  matter  to  tlie  mind  of  the  learner. 

(1)  Oblective  and  concrete  methods. 

(2)  Sabjeotive,  giving  definition  and  showing  its  application  by  example. 
Seicond.  Systematic  and  harmonioas  development,  not  only  of  the  stady,  but  also  of 

the  amount  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner. 

The  child's  school  life  can  be  arranged  under  three  forms,  a  form  being  a  limit  of 
attainment  rather  than  time  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge : 

First  form, — This  inclades,  ordinarily,  beginners  from  6  to  9  years  of  age,  and  is  con- 
fined to  the  following  studies : 

(1)  Number,  (a)  Intelligent  counting  up  to  100,  and  the  reading  and  writing  of  such 
numbers ;  (b)  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  combinations  of  the  numbers  represented 
by  the  single  digits ;  (o)  a  knowledge  of  the  signification  of  such  simple  fractions  as 
are  represented  by  a  single  digit  in  each  term;  <d)  an  intelligent  practical  knowledge 
of  the  table  of  denominate  numbers  in  familiar  use. 

(2)  Reading,  (a)  Train  the  eve  to  distinguish  and  retain  the  words ;  {b)  teach  the 
pnpil  to  gather  the  sounds  of  the  letters;  (o)  so  deal  with  tlie  words  that  ideas  shall 
be  Drought  up  in  the  mind ;  (d)  allow  some  facts  suggested  to  the  pupil's  mind  to  be 
mentioned:  (0)  obtain  a  mental  picture  of  the  object;  (/)  by  the  manner  and  spirit 
of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  by  the  mental  exercise,  make  the  lesson  pleasurable. 

Thus,  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  organs  of  speech  are  exercised  and  we  have  perception, 
conception,  memory,  judgment,  imagination,  and  pleasurable  emotion,  when  another 
method  wonld  have  produced  nothing  but  pain. 

(3)  Writing,  (a)  Make  letters,  small  and  capital,  with  pencil  and  on  the  blackboard; 
(d)  from  copy  make  straight-line  figures. 

(4)  Geoj^aphy,  oral,  on  common  things  which  pupils  have  seen,  also  on  distances 
and  directions :  (a)  Land:  hill,  wood,  and  prairie ;  (ft)  water:  brook,  pond,  and  lake 

(0)  soils:  gravel,  loam,  sandy,  and  clay;  (d)  rocks:  slate,  lime,  sand,  and  granite;  (e 
trees,  kind  of  wood ;  (/)  plauts,  wild  and  cultivated ;  {g)  animals,  wild  and  tame ;  (h 
birds,  wild  and  tame;  (<)  color  of  men;  (J)  occupations,  the  tools  and  products;  {k) 
houses.  ^ 

Second  (middle)  form^  including  the  ages  from  10  to  12  years. 

(1)  Number.  Processes :  What  has  to  be  done  and  how,  should  be  clear  by  (a)  cotrect 
illustration  and  (fi)  mental  practice,  so  as  to  secure  intelligence,  accuracy,  and  rapid- 
ity; then  educe  the  rule.  Pupils  should  not  be  required  to  set  forth  every  step  in  all 
their  working,  except  when  the  aim  is  to  show  the  reason  of  the  rule.  Work  in  decimal 
and  common  fractions  and  compound  numbers. 

(2)  Reading :  Third  and  half  of  fourth  readers.  Object :  (a)  Mastery  of  word^  black- 
boara  to  be  used  in  cases  of  difficulty ;  (&)  to  lay  the  foundation  of  distinct  and  sig- 
nificant reading ;  (0)  to  form  the  habit  of  observing  the  correct  spelling  of  words. 
Lesson  in  reading:  (1)  Giving  heed  to  attention,  accurate  pronunciation,  distinct 
enunciation,  especially  of  the  consonant  elements,  making  the  syllable,  as  a  rule,  the 
unit.  Diacritical  marks  of  the  letters  may  be  learned  from  some  dictionary.  (2)  Sub- 
sequently the  same  piece  may  be  taken  up  for  analysis  of  thought  and  intelligent  ex- 
pression ;  meaning  of  important  words,  allowing  pupils  to  place  them  in  sentences 
other  than  those  in  the  book.  One  or  two  pupus  read  the  whole  lesson.  (3)  Once  a 
week  an  exercise  in  writing  on  some  points  suggested  bv  the  lesson,  with  list  of  words 
with  like  endings  and  words  of  like  meaning ;  or  write  lesson  from  dictation. 

(3)  Writing :  Books  numbers  1, 2,  3,  and  4  of  any  system.  Paying  attention  to  neat- 
ness of  book  and  form  of  letters,  management  of  hand  and  pen,  and  movement  and 
posture  of  pupil.    Drawing,  inventive,  by  straight  lines. 

(4)  Geography :  Pupils  to  learn  of  that  which  they  have  not  seen,  with  outline  maps, 
teacher  encouraging  mcts  suggesting  themselves  to  pupils  to  be  mentioned,  so  that  a 
mentiJ  picture  of  loc^ty  may  be  formed.    Maps  may  be  used  in  the  following  order : 

(1)  world,  (2)  North  America,  (3)  Europe,  (4)  South  America,  (5)  A^a,  (6)  Amca,  (7) 
United  States,  (8)  Stote,  (9)  county,  (10)  town. 

Thkrd  (tipper)  fwmy  includinf^  the  ages  from  13  to  16  years. 

(1)  Numoer.  Object :  Practical  skill,  clear  insight  into  processes,  readiness  to  deal 
with  practical  problems,  and  an  exercise  in  exact  thinking.  Work :  Arithmetic  com- 
pleted! with  review  of  reasons  for  operations,  paying  special  attention  to  the  latter. 

(2)  Reading.  Half  of  fourth  and  higher  readers.  Object :  To  read  with  profit  as 
regards  rate,  emphasis,  inflection,  emotion,  and  gesture — the  teacher  giving  example 
should  the  pnpil  f aiL  Criticism  to  be  directed  not  merely  to  mechanic  faults  but  to 
success  in  rendering  the  sense.  The  difficulty  most  frequent  is  with  selections  con- 
taining composition  or  words  which  are  unfamiliar.  This  will  be  least  felt  when  the 
matter  is  interesting ;  much  may  be  done  for  this  work  by  short  biographical  sketohea 
or  historical  statements  l^  the  teacher. 
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(3)  Writing.  Correspondenoe  and  basiness  f onus ;  keeping  aoeonnts  by  single  entry. 

(4)  Grammar.  With  book.  Analysis  of  sentences;  etymology  and  syntax,  with 
copious  exercises  in  faalty  opnstmotion,  giving  the  correoty  with  reasons. 

(5)  Geography.  By  topic,  on  the  State,  United  States,  and  Europe ;  and  giving  spe- 
cial attention  to  (a)  physical  featore^  (d)  products,  (c)  means  of  commumoation,  (d) 
commercial  centres. 

(6)  History.  United  States.  By  topics :  (a)  Colonial  period,  (b)  confederation  pe- 
riod, (o)  oonstitutional  union  ;  civil  government  of  the  United  States  and  Wisconsin 
to  follow  the  colonial  history. 

(7)  Drawing.  Curves  and  perspective. 

(B)  Music.    Bythm,  melody,  and  force.    Beading  notes  and  singing  in  all  the  keys. 

The  above  course  of  study  implies  examinations  at  three  points,  viz :  (1)  From  lower 
form  to  middle,  (2)  for  entrance  to  upper  form,  (3)  at  close  of  the  course.  The  first 
two  examinations  may  be  given  by  the  teacher  under  the  advice  of  the  county  super- 
intendent. The  third  examination  shall  be  ffiven  by  such  superintendent  and  the 
school  boards  at  a  public  place  in  the  town  where  shall  be  assembled  all  the  pupils  In 
such  town  who  may  desire  the  examination.  The  examination  shall  be  conducted  by 
said  superintendent  by  questions,  written  or  oral,  and  the  pupils  shall  receive  a  cer- 
tificate. Thus,  a  p4)int  would  be  gained  in  favor  of  a  better  ^elementary  education, 
with  strong  probabilities  for  future  higher  culture. 

SDUCATIONAL  BEOENIONOS. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  responsibility  of  government  with  respect  to  education, 
reference  is  frequently  made  to  the  early  action  in  our  country  and  frequent  inquiries 
are  addressed  to  the  Office  for  such  information  as  is  contained  in  the  following  sum. 
mary,  compiled  from  many  records : 

The  decision  of  the  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  by  which  Har- 
vard College  was  established,  dated  September  8, 1636,  stands  as  follows :  "The  court 
sgree  to  give  four  hundred  pounds  toward  a  school  or  college,  whereof  two  hundred 
pounds  shall  be  paid  the  next  year  and  two  hundred  pounds  when  the  work  is  finished, 
and  the  next  court  to  appoint  where  and'  what  buildings."  The  history  of  the  college 
dates  from  1638,  when  in  consequence  of  the  liberal  bequest  of  John  Harvard  it  ''was 
resolved  to  open  the  college  at  once  and  give  it  the  name  of  Harvard." 

In  1642  the  general  government  of  the  college  and  the  management  of  its  funds 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  overseers  established  and  empowered  by  an 
act  of  the  general  court. 

A  solemn  sense  of  public  obligation  is  engraven  in  the  language  of  the  act : 

Whereas,  through  the  sood  hand  of  God  upon  us,  there  is  a  college  founded  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  called  Harvard  CoUese,  for  the  encouragement 
whereof  this  court  has  given  the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds,  and  also  the  revenue  of 
the  ferry  betwixt  Charlestown  and  Boston,  and  that  the  well  ordering  and  managing 
of  the  said  college  is  of  great  concernment, — it  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and 
the  authoritj^  thereof,  that  the  governor  and  deputy-governor  for  the  time  being,  and 
all  the  magistrates  of  this  jurisdiction,  together  with  the  teaching  elders  of  the  six 
next  adjoining  towns, — viz.  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Boxbury, 
and  Dorchester,— and  the  president  of  the  said  college  for  the  time  being,  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make  and  establish  all  such  orders,  stat- 
utes, and  constitutions  as  they  shall  see  necessary  for  the  instituting,  guiding,  and  fur- 
thering of  the  said  ooUege,  and  the  several  members  thereof,  from  time  to  time,  in 
piety,  morality,  and  learning ;  as  also  to  dispose,  order,  and  manage,  to  the  use  and 
behoof  of  the  said  college  and  the  members  thereof,  all  ffifts,  legacies,  bequeaths,  reve- 
nues, lands  and  donations,  as  either  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be  conferred,  bestowed,  or 
anyways  shall  fall  or  come  to  the  said  college. 

In  the  absence  of  members  the  greater  number  present,  with  the  president,  had 
power  of  the  whole,  but  the  company  of  overseers,  first  mentioned,  had  revisory  power 
over  their  acts,  and  for  failure  to  exercise  the  same  when  needful  were  accountable  to 
the  general  court. 

This  board  of  overseers  appears  to  have  been  found  too  large  a  body  to  have  the 
hnmediate  direction  of  the  college,  wherefore  in  1650  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  col- 
lege by  the  general  court  by  which  the  college  was  made  a  corporation,  consisting  of 
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the  president,  five  fellows,  and  a  treasnier,  to  have  perpetnal  snooession  by  the  election 
of  members  to  supply  ▼acancies  and  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College.  The  powers  conferred  by  this  act  were  accompanied  by 
a  provision  which  required  that  aU  orders  and.  by-laws  of  the  corporation  should  have 
the  consent  of  the  overseers  before  they  went  into  operation.  This  provision  was 
found  inconvenient  and  embarrassing  in  practice,  and  in  1657  a  law  was  passed,  called 
"An  appendix  to  the  college  charter,"  by  which  the  acts  of  the  corporation  were  de- 
clared to  have  immediate  force  and  effect  and  to  be  merely  alterable  by  the  overseers, 
to  whom  the  corporation  was  to  be  responsible. 

The  corx>oration  and  the  board  of  overseers  remain  to  the  present  time  the  govern- 
ing powers  of  the  university,  and  this  charter  is  now  in  force  precisely  as  first  drafted 
in  1650,  notwithstanding  that  several  attempts  were  made  during  the  first  fifty  years 
of  its  existence  to  alter  it  or  to  substitute  another  in  its  place. 

The  history  of  education  in  the  Massachusetts  colonies  is  not  limited  to  Harvard 
College,  nor  is  the  recognition  of  public  responsibility  in  the  matter  wanting  in  any 
chapter  of  the  story. 

The  first  school  entry  for  Boston  is  the  reoord  of  a  public  meeting  held  April  13, 1635» 
In  this  meeting  "  it  was  generally  agreed  upon  that  our  brother  Philemon  Purmont 
shall  be  intreated  to  become  schoolmaster  for  the  teaching  and  nourtering  of  children 
with  us.''  The  grant  of  thirty  acres  of  1  and  along  Muddy  River,  assigned  to  the  brother, 
was,  two  years  after, "  publicly  confirmed."  Thenceforth  the  civil  action  in  education 
runs  throughout  the  civic  record. 

The  conception  of  the  educational  responsibility  of  the  State  is  most  forcibly  ex- 
pressed in  the  two  acts  of  1642  and  1647  passed  by  the  general  court  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony.  By  the  former  the  selectmen  of  every  town  were  required  to  **  have 
a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors  to  see,  first,  that  none  of  them  shall 
suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  them- 
selves or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them 
perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws,  under  penalty 
of  20  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein." 

The  same  act  further  provides  that  '*  all  parents  and  masters  do  breed  and  bring  up 
their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest  lawful  calling,  labor,  or  employment, 
either  in  husbandry  or  some  other  trade  profitable  for  themselves  and  the  common- 
wealth, if  they  will  not  or  cannot  train  them  up  in  learning  to  fit  them  for  higher 
employments." 

While  universal  education  was  thus  exgoined,  the  law  of  1647  went  further,  making 
the  support  of  schools  compulsory  and  the  blessings  of  them  universal.  By  this  law 
every  town  containing  fifty  householders  was  required  to  appoint  a  teacher,  "  to  teach 
all  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  read;"  and  every  town  containing 
one  hundred  families  or  householders  was  required  to  '*  set  up  a  grammar  schools,  the 
master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  farr  as  they  may  be  fited  for  the  uni- 
versity." 

For  non-compliance  with  the  above  requirements  the  penalty  was,  at  first,  ^ve  pounds 
per  annum,  which  was,  from  time  to  time,  increased  to  correspond  with  the  increasing 
wealth  of  the  towns,  all  forfeitures  being  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  We  cannot  estimate  the  full  scope  of  the  provision  unless  we  keep  in  mind 
that  the  term  **  grammar  school,"  in  the  old  laws,  always  meant  a  school  where  the 
ancient  languages  were  taught  and  where  youth  could  be  '*  fited  for  the  university." 

''Thus,"  says  a  noble  commentator,  "were  recognized  and  embodied  in  a  public 
statute  the  highest  principles  of  political  economy  and  of  social  well-being — universal 
education  and  the  prevention  of  non-producers  among  men." 

The  fragmentary  records  and  occasional  notes  of  the  beginnings  of  education  in  the 
Empire  State  which  have  survived  colonial  transfer  and  revolutionary  confusion  re- 
peat in  dimmer  but  stiU  legible  characters  the  principles  so  dearly  marked  in  the 
Puritan  colony. 
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The  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam  brought  an  ideal  from  their  native  land;  there  they 
had  been  participators  in  the  advantages  of  the  first  system  of  common  schools  ever 
established  in  Europe.  The  West  India  Company  were  bound  by  the  national  author- 
itiee  to  maintain  in  their  distant  colony  in  the  wilderness  of  New  Netherlands  ''good 
and  fit  preachers,  schoolmasters,  and  comforters  of  the  sick/'  As  the  government 
bonnd  the  company,  so  they  in  their  turn  obliged  the  patroons  to  support  in  tlieir 
several  agricultural  colonies  a  minister  and  a  schoolmaster.  Until  1633  the  double 
function  devolved  upon  one  person.  Then  "teachers  of  approved  learning"  were 
introduced  by  the  governor  and  several  schools  established,  one  of  which,  that  of  the 
Beformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church,  still  attests  the  early  conviction  of  the  public 
responsibility  in  the  instruction  of  the  young.  These  schools  were  open  and  free  to  all 
children  who  chose  to  attend  them.  Even  in  the  private  schools  established  for  the 
children  of  the  wealthy,  no  one  could  teach  without  a  license  from  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities.  The  conception  of  a  school  system  guaranteed  and  protected  by 
the  state  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  colonists  from  Holland,  although  cir- 
cumstances limited  its  practical  development. 

Mixture  of  peoples  is  a  strildng  feature  of  the  early  settlements  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Delaware ;  but  amidst  the  diversity  of  social  customs  and  religious  observances 
and  industrial  aptitudes  which  characterized  Quakers,  Moravians,  Lutherans,  Swiss 
Mennonites,  and  Catholics,  there  was  a  singular  unanimity  of  feeling  with  respect  to 
education.  That  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  established  little  schools  in  connection  with 
their  churches,  as  had  been  done  in  Manhattan,  and  watched  them  with  jealous  care, 
is  not  matter  of  cot^ecture.  Among  the  records  of  the  Dutch  government  on  the  Del- 
aware is  an  account  of  the  labors  of  Evert  Pietersen,  who  arrived  in  the  colony  as 
schoolmaster,  comforter  of  the  sick,  and  setter  of  psahns,  April,  1657,  and  in  August 
of  that  year  had  twenty-five  pupils.  The  Swedes  establi^ed  schools  at  Uplandt  (now 
Chester),  Tinicum,  and  elsewhere. 

Until  1682  the  only  expression  of  public  will  in  the  province  was  concerted  action 
upon  interests  as  they  arose.  In  December  of  that  year  the  first  legislative  assembly 
met  at  Chester.  One  of  its  three  acts  was  tlie  passage  of  the  **  great  law."  In  this 
frame  of  government  Penn  made  provision  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
province,  and  enacted  that  the  governor  and  provincial  council  should  erect  and  order 
all  public  schools.    The  school  clause  of  Penn's  law  was  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  t%e  authority  aforeeaidy  That  all  persons  within  the  province  and  ter- 
ritories thereof  having  children,  and  all  the  ^ardians  or  trustees  of  orphans,  shall 
cause  such  to  be  instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  read 
the  Scriptures  and  to  write  bv  the  time  tbev  attam  to  tlie  age  of  12  years,  and  that 
tfiey  then  be  taught  some  useful  trade  or  skill  that  the  poor  may  work  to  live,  and  the 
rich,  if  they  become  poor,  may  not  want;  of  which  every  county  court  shall  take  care. 
And  in  case  such  parents,  guardians,  or  overseers  shall  be  found  deficient  in  this 
respect,  every  such  parent,  guardian,  or  overseer  shaU  pay  for  every  such  child  five 
pounds,  except  there  should  appear  incapacity  of  body  or  understanding  to  hinder  it. 

Subsequent  legislation  reafiOrmed  the  provisions.  Thus  by  an  act  of  assembly  it 
was  required  that  the  laws  should  be  taught  in  sll  the  schools  of  the  province,  and 
in  1693,  at  an  extra  session,  called  to  resist  the  usurpations  of  Governor  Fletcher,  the 
assembly  passed  a  second  school  law,  which  provided  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
in  every  county.  Among  colonists  ripe  for  such  legislation  the  school  spirit  was  nat- 
urally expansive.  Beside  elementary  schools,  free  to  both  sexes,  private  schools  and 
classical  schools  for  boys  multiplied.  In  1749  the  germ  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania sprang  up  in  the  form  of  an  academy  and  charitable  school,  supported  by  sub- 
scription* It  was  chartered  and  endowed  in  1753,  erected  into  a  college  in  1755,  and 
became  a  university  in  1779. 

The  early  school  history  of  Viiginia  centres  in  the  establishment  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary.  The  documents  in  which^it  is  comprised,  namdy,  the  petition 
from  ihtf'geiieral  assombiyrtufd-'thcitdharter  granted  by  their  mi^esties,  fairly411ustrate 
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the  ednoational  theory  of  the  YirginiaDS.  When  a  school  was  necessary,  to  the  "  end 
that  the  ohnrch  of  Virginia  might  be  furnished  with  a  seminary  of  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  and  that  the  youth  might  be  piously  educated  in  good  letters  and  mannersy 
and  that  the  Christian  faith  might  be  propagated  amongst  the  western  Indians," — *'  a 
place  of  universal  study,  or  perpetual  college  of  divinity,  philosophy,  languages,  and 
other  good  arts  and  sciences" — the  people  turned  to  the  General  Government  and  made 
their  desires  known.  The  charter  which  they  secured  was  explicit  on  the  essentiala 
of  such  a  foundation,  viz,  its  government  and  its  support,  as  will  appear  from  two 
citations. 

The  trustees  nominated  and  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  to  whom  the  royal 
license  was  granted,  were  constituted  the  body  corporate  to  establish  the  college  and 
to  appoint  masters  or  professors,  but  they  were  required,  after  the  establishment,  "to 
transfer  to  the  president  and  masters  or  professors,  or  their  successors,  the  landa^ 
manors,  tenements,  rents,"  and  other  properties.  In  the  fifth  section  of  the  charter 
it  was  declared  that  '^  it  shall  be  called  and  denominated  forever  the  College  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary  in  Virginia,  and  the  president  and  masters  or  professors  of  the  said 
college  shall  be  a  body  politic  in  deed  and  in  name."  It  was  further  provided  that 
after  the  trausfer  of  the  corporate  powers,  "  the  trustees  should  be  the  true,  sofe,  and 
undoubted  visitors  and  governors  of  the  college."  To  them  was  granted  '<  a  continual 
succession,"  with  '*  full  and  absolute  liberty,  power,  and  authority  of  making  all  laws 
for  the  good  and  wholesome  government  of  the  college."  Toward  the  endowment  of 
the  college,  William  and  Mary  contributed  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  pounds  fourteen  shillings  and  ten  pence,  raised  out  of  the  quitrents  of  the 
colony ;  one  penny  a  pound  on  all  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland;  the 
office  of  surveyor  general,  with  all  its  issues,  fees,  &c. ;  ten  thousand  acres  of  land 
lying  on  the  south  side  of  Blaokwater  Swamp,  and  ten  thousand  acres  in  Pamunky 
Neck." 

Taxation  continued  to  be  an  important  source  of  revenue  to  the  institution ;  thus, 
in  1726,  a  duty  was  laid  on  liquors  for  its  benefit  by  the  House  of  Burgesses ;  in  1759 
a  grant  was  made  to  it  of  the  tax  on  peddlers ;  from  which  various  revenues  it  was  in 
1776  the  richest  college  in  North  America. 

The  responsibility  of  government,  the  necessity  of  supervision,  the  justice  of  a  school 
tax,  characteristics  all  of  the  modern  system  of  free  public  education,  are  embodied 
in  the  charter  history  of  this  honored  institution.  Nor  was  it  unfortunate  that  pub- 
lic interest  in  this  instance  was  first  directed  to  superior  learning.  Some  forces  work 
most  efFectually  by  downward  pressure;  systems  of  education  beginning  with  the  ele- 
ments have  been  known  to  exhaust  themselves  in  contracted  bounds ;  but  the  university 
virtually  involves  the  necessary  antecedents,  as  the  subsequent  history  of  education 
in  Virginia  indicates. 

Through  all  the  action  thus  surveyed  the  kindred  obligations  of  fitmily,  church,  and 
State  were  recognized.  Public  action  in  no  way  conflicted  with  private  effort,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  have  been  conceived  as  possible  that  the  one  should  supplant  the  other. 

When  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  accomplished,  seven  of  the  original 
States  introduced  a  general  educational  provision  into  their  constitutions ;  of  the  re- 
mainder, two  continued  for  some  time  under  their  colonial  charters,  and  the  rest 
adopted  constitutions  which  guaranteed  all  the  powers  and  privileges  involved  in  the 
establishment  of  schools.  Five,  at  least,  of  the  States  proceeded  by  specific  legisla- 
tion to  develop  school  systems. 

Education  having  been  admitted  as  a  proper  object  of  legislation,  the  appropriate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government  was  left  to  slow  elaboration.  By  the 
ordinance  "  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory,"  passed  in  1785,  appropri- 
ating the  sixteenth  section  (one  square  mile)  in  every  township  for  the  maintenance  of 
common  schools,  the  Continental  Congress  placed  itself  firmly  in  line  with  its  educa- 
tional duties.    In.  178Z>  the*land  grant  was  renewed  and  increased  by  two  townships,  to 
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te  given  to  each  State  for  the  porpoeea  of  a  nniyersity.  The  act  was  accompauied  by 
the  formal  declaration  "  that,  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  goyemment  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  edacation 
shall  be  forever  encouraged." 

In  1789  the  Federal  Congress,  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  its  predecessor,  con- 
finned  the  ordinance,  and  accordingly  every  State  that  has  been  organized  since  the 
banning  of  the  present  century  has  received  the  benefit  of  the  grant. 

The  land  devoted  to  school  purposes  under  these  early  acts  amounts  approximately 
to  69,663,914  acres. 

The  first  public  action  with  reference  to  industrial  training  was  the  act  of  1862, 
granting  to  each  State  30,000  acres  of  land  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
the  State  in  Congress;  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts.    Under  this  grant  nearly  10,000,000  acres  have  already  been  absorbed. 
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8,947 
8,513 
4,901 
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7 
19 
61 
10 

4 

17 
10 
17 
19 
11 
94 

9 
19 

6 


91 

19 

3 

8 

15 

6 


7 
5 


11 

66 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 

16 
9 

10 


-a 
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1,590 


1,603 
1,615 
4,069 


8,735 
1,800 
3,900 
1,937 


5,798 

740 

9,650 


1,080 


I 
I 

"S 

I 


9,090 
9,670 
43,900 
1,798 
1,600 
9,100 
1,610 
1,699 
3,599 
3,100 


97 
70 

650 
34 
38 
84 
96 

163 
45 
49 

913 
51 
47 
S3 
39 
54 

113 
18 
54 
35 
91 
55 
76 
91 
49 
65 

885 
99 
99 
34 
34 
36 
73 
56 
50 


t 

1 
I 

I 
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Papils. 


8 

u 

w 

•s 
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9 


168 
180 
914 
196 
195 
196 


199 

•  •  •  « 

196 
197 

196 
134 
182 
165 
183 
140 
900 
196 
199 
177 
196 
177 
196 
178 
188 
197 
900 
197 
195 


9,142 
3,503 

38,672 
1,693 
9,317 
5,167 
1,552 
7,680 
9,789 
9,675 

11,418 
1,915 
9,911 
1,998 
1,606 
3,157 
6,906 
778 
3,598 
9,019 
1,904 
9,852 
4,019 
1,496 
9,166 
3,486 

58,143 
1,860 
1,640 
2,301 
1,839 
9,606 
4,118 
3,807 
9,100 


*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1877. 

a  Assessed  valuation. 

b  Estimated. 

e  Average  attendance  for  the  winter. 

dFrom  a  retom  for  1876. 

e  This  report,  exolnsive  of  the  population,  is  for  the  central  school  district  only. 
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1,900 
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019,000,000 
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5,000,000 

16,000,000 

17,000,000 
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08,783,830 
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10,000,n00 

06.489,966 

0,005,890 
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050,700 
191,000 
9,609,000 
149.000 
190,040 
144,500 


14 


7 

3 

1.6 

1.5 

0 

3.95 


111,755,900 


d90,500 
558,700 

87.500 
111,000 

70.150 
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96,000,OCO 
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4 
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7 
6 
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34,991 
97.431 
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50.101 
57,001 
09,419 
10,395 
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40,097 
35,464 

106,970 
96,547 
98,099 
99,313 
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43,968 
88.740 
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18,837 
47,134 
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99,691 
66,999 
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40,109 
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10,806 
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94,834 
91,406 
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33.096 
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35,315 
35,330 
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96,547 
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7,959 
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30,680 
11,140 
18,500 
57,009 
15,078 
36.314 
65,539 
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34,508 
90,601 
48,844 
90,650 
54,639 
47,154 
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Table  II. — Summarjf  of  school 


St 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
58 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
56 
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60 
61  ! 
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63 

«t 

65  I 

66  I 
67 
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60 

70 

71 

78 
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Chelsea,  Mass 
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1^ 

I 
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13,000  6.JU 
40^000  6.S1 
97,833  ft-31 
09,000  6-81 
10, 000  I  &.91 
3^000  I  6-21 
15,000  I  6-21 
A  000  6-91 
14,000  6-31 
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38,000  I  &-21 
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14,000  5-31 
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13 
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8 

7 
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10 

10 

11 
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11 

5 
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30 
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14 
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75 

40 

08 
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53 
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908 

67 

39 


A15,765  5-15  i 
^341,910  5-15 
50,000  '  5-15 
99,000  {  5-15 

AlO.  335  i  5-15 

*From  Report  of  the  CommisAioner  of  Bdncation  for  16T7. 
a  Aaaeaaed  ralnation. 
b  Includes  oost  of  liuporvision. 
c  For  colored  children,  6-16. 
d  In  colored  schools,  lb5. 
0Does  not  include  amouat  remaining  on  hand  at  olose  of  laat  achool 
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76 
77 
78 
79 
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81 
8S 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
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99 
06 
97 
98 
00 
LOO 
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L08 
L03 
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LOO 
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Fall  Biver,  Maoa. 
Fitohbnrg,  Mass . 
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■|- 


50,000 
19,000 


Glonoester,  Masa 16,000 

Hayerhill,  ICaaa !      14,028 

Holyoke,  Masa I      20, 000  |  5-15 
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S-15 
5-15 
5-15 


I  38,000 
53,000 
34,000 

MO,  843 

0,000 

8,774 

410,800 

585,876 

frl3,323 
16^500 
10,950 
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26,000 
31,000 
31,000 
19,000 
10,500 
10,000 
10,445 
59,000 
7,500 
18,000 
Detroit,Mich 120,000 


Lawrence,  Mam 

Lowell,  Moaa 

Lynn,  Mitaa 

Maiden,  Moaa 

Karblbhead,  Mam. . . 
Moilboronch,  Haaa  . 

Hilfbrd,  Masa* 

New  Bedford,  Maaa. 
Newbarypoct,  Maaa. 

Kewtoo,  Maaa 

Korthamptoo,  Maaa . 

Pittafleld,  Maaa 

Salem,  Maaa 

Somenrllle,  Maaa 

Springfield,  Maaa . . . . 

Taunton,  Maaa 

Waltham,  Maaa 

Weymouth,  Maaa  . . . 

Wobum,  Mam 

Worcester,  Mass .... 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.... 
Bay  City,  Mich* 
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East  Saginaw.  Mich. . 
Grand Bapids,  Mich.. 

Saginaw,  Mich* 

Minneapolis,  west  di- 
yi.ilon,  Minn.* 

St.Paal,Minn 

Natohes,  Miss/ 

Yioksbarg,  Miss 

TTitwIh^l    Ho 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 
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9,793 
3.835 
4,066 
3,501 
3,163 
6,668 
8,087 
5^779 
8,080 
1,491 
3.187 
9;  833 
4,808 
8,511 
3.846 
8,068 
8,845 
4,576 
4,494 
5,379 
3,143 
1,995 
1,960 
8,867 
9,406 
9,311 
4,278 
35,968 
5,093 
9,310 
8,835 
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39 
19 
24 


7,690 
3,253 
3,8n 


14 
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30 
31 


11 


17 
93 
86 
16 
17 
88 
36 
11 


80 

36 

G 

7 

30 

10 

14 

6 

9 

13 
54 
3 
8 
10 
19 


1,615 

5,461 

7,803 

*6,133 


1,950 


3,676 
3,000 
8,160 
4,060 
4,550 
5^757 


3,3^ 

8.883 
1,700 
2,330 
12.553 
8,769 
4,356 
1.430 
3,400 

4,300 
1^871 
1,185 
1,500 
4,800 
3,008 


133  [200 

65  191 

89  200 

70  .... 

57  199 

117  200 

196  197 


UO 
59 
97 

38 


103 
46 
88 
57 
56 
95 
89 

119 
84 
43 
54 
36 


202 


178o 


194 
164 
199 
901 
190 
200 
195 
195 

■  •  •  ■ 

900 


9.604 
2,714 
4,149 
3,921 
2,005 
5. 461^ 
19^458' 
5,806 
3,509 
1,610 
8,137 


I 


319  192 
35  ,198 
40  jlOOi 

236 
53 
92 
28 
78  196 


196 
104 

I 

195  I 
194JI 


89 
76 
90 
33 
63 
56 


300 
120 
145 
177 
196 
198 


4,183 
2,285 
3,359 
2,073 
8,069 
3,860 
4.405 
5,077 
3,885 
1,763 
8,147 
8,196 

10,884 
8,043 
3,841 

14,466 
3,084 
5,533 
1,564 
3,607 

4,349 
3,730 
1,459 
1.950 
4,613 
3,536 


*  Tnm  Report  of  the  Conmdssioner  of  Kdacation  for  1877. 

a  Assessed  Taloatlon. 

b  Ganaoa  of  1875. 

c  In  gfammar  and  high  aohools ;  in  primary,  157. 
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3.394  I 
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1,625  I 

1,775  I 

7,406 ; 
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1,790 
10,399  i 
3,453  ' 
3,370  . 
1,073 
2,380 

4,016  j 
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820  ; 
1.315 
3,660 
3,475 
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REPORT   OF  THE  C0MMI8BI0NEB   OF  EDUCATION. 


Tablb  II.~^jSMMMiy  of  gdbMl 


119 
113 
114 
115 
116 
L17 
L18 
119 
190 
121 
L99 
L33 
124 
195 
L26 
L97 
188 
199 
130 
131 
139 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
L39 
L40 
L41 
L49 
L43 
L44 
L45 
L46 
147 
L48 
L49 
130 


Gitka. 


St  Louis.  Mo 440,000 

OnMhft,  Kebr 95,000 

Concord,  If.  H 13,000 

Dover,  K.H 10,119 

Manchester,  N.  H 28, 000 

NMbnmN.  H I  11,000 

Portsmontfa,  N.  H '  10, 000 

Csmdeu,  N.J <  d40,000 

Elizabeth,  N.  J \  30,000 

Jersey  City,  N.  J ^  120,000 

Newark,  N.J ,  135,000 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

Orange,  N.  J 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Albany,  N.  T 

Anbnm,  N.  Y 

Bingfaamton,  N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

BofEklo,  N.Y 

Cohoes,N.  Y 

Elinii»,N.  Y 

Hadsa&,N.  Y 

Ithaca.N.Y 

Kingston  ({  of  city)  N.Y 

Lockport,N.Y 

Long  IsUnd  Cil7,N.  Y* 

Newbnrgh,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

OgdensbuTg,  N.  Y 

Oswego,  N.Y 

Pongbkeepsie,  N.  Y*. 

Bochester,N.Y* 

Saratoga  Springe,  N.  Y 
Schenectady,  N.Y.... 

SynKnise,N.Y 

Troy.N.Y 

ntica,N.  Y 

WatertowD,N.  Y 


1^ 

LI 
I 


19,000 
11,000 
39,500 
28,000 
86,541 
90.000 
17,694 
482,493 
134,557 
92,500 
93,000 
8,784 
11.000 
8,000 
13,000 
19,000 
17,500 
1,041,886 
11,000 
99,500 
90,000 
75,000 
7,516 
12,759 
60,000 
48,531 
39,496 
9,999 
*Krom  Beport 
aindlndes  coet 
ftBaaedon 


6-90 

5-91 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

5- 

5- 

5-18 

5-18 

5-18 

6-18 

5-18 

5-18 

5-18 

5-18 

5-21 

5-91 

5-91 

5-91 

5-91 

5-91 

5-91 

5-91 

5-91 

5-91 

5-91 

4^1 

5-81 

5-81 

5-91 

5-91 

5-91 

5-81 

5-81 

5-81 

5-91 

5-91 

5-91 

5-91 
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107,995 
5,336 


1,799 

•3,065 

2,072 

2.318 

11,134 

7,124 

40,204 

41,393 

5,727 

3,680 

12,480 

9,921 

37,000 

5,143 

4,946 

164,950 

59,000 

0.556 

5,739 

3,500 

9,579 

8.838 

4,185 

5,170 

5^896 

375,000 

4,073 

9,041 

6.009 

99,146 

9,331 

4,450 

17,917 

19,000 

11,997 

9,800 
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94 
16 
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42,  .500 
2,308 


3,125 
2,140 


♦12, 810 
16,708 
2,175 
1,242 
6.164 
2,564 
16.338. 
3,272 
2,479 


9,100 
3,799 


1,534 
•1,477 
2;  448 
2;  600 
8,958 
•151.091 
1,400 
3,900 
8,765 


1,637 

6,895 
4,384 
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1,119 
44 


197 
201 


66 

47  ' I 

79  'l86 
49 


905  • 
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38 
110  I 

47  .... 
317  206 
966  210 

50  |202 

32  203 
101  804 

71  807 

57  192 
56  '205 
1,306 
457 
41  ^205 
78 
89 
39 
33 
43 
39 
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191 
198 
901 
54  |l9e 
3,455903* 
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41 

176 

146 

96 

48 
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193 
909 
197 
195 

»  •  •  4 
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196 


PapHs. 
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I  . 

IS 


55,995 
9,994 
2,375 
1,678 

3,  WJO 

1,997 

1,902 

7,668 

3,406 

21,183 

18,564 

2,818 

1,618 

9,412 

3,999 

14,094 

9,890 

3,109 

93,333 

93,905 

3,580 

4,195 

1,290 

1,819 

1,993 

3.905 


3,365 
206,893 
1,917 
4,4T9  [ 
3,989 
11,838 
1,670 
9,376 
9,471 
9,716 
5,131 
^088 


I 


I 

I 


le 


36,170 

1,810 

1,809 

1,045 

2,454 

1,543 

1,787 

4,653 

2,118 

12,214 

11,828 

1,932 

961 

4,484 

a;  312 

9.076 
9,999 
9,084 
50,695 
14.799 
1,719 
3,013 
797 
1,968 
1,991 
1.683 
1,914 
9,314 
188,599 
1,119 
9,897 
9.187 
7,867 
1,940 
1,617 
7,099 
5^546 
3,931 
1,400 


of  the  CommlHdoiier  of  Bdneatlon  for  1817. 
of  supervision.  \ 
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itatf»H<58  of  oMm,  ^e.— Gontinned. 


Prpils. 
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186         so.  000, 000 

1 .............. 

........  ^.. ........--• 

70 

leo 

1.313 

2,000 

10.000 

l.OOO 

900 

l.«)0 

:!,500 

4.M8 

1,900 

S53 

^,000 

:-»,0T7 

350 

700 

54 

•213 

500 

210 

•286 

45.000 

730 

1.339 

910 


90,000.000 
j  c8, 291, 704 
I   10,000,000 


'  190,806.563 
;   76, 523, 618 


11,876,690 

10.150,861 
90,000.000 

19.019.450 

7,963,777 


95 

350 

9,073 

1.«I0 

1,500 

100 


19,060,866 
18, 730. 918 

5.500,000 

6,500.000 

10, 000, 000 

90,000,000 

13,000,000 

el,S09,O49,8S8 

09,948,104 

610,711.170 

95.000,000 

50.900.775 

19,000.000 


31, 051, 693 

'..•■.>••.■...• 
'      98»965,787 


ATOTAge  expen- 
ses per  c^;>itft 
of  daily  ftTer- 
age  attend- 
ance in  pab- 
lio  schools. 


19 


30 


&«16  30 
18  13 


fif9  06 
5  09 


15  46  I  3  39 
13  84  9  78 
15  59  I      4  36 


14  50  > 

3  70  , 

13  69  1 

397 

19  94  ' 

997 

10  43 

556 

11  89 

387 

14  09 

3  71 

19  13 

909 

14  99 

3  70 

19  89 

464 

13  67 

493 

13  98 

4  10 

13  99 

3  95 

13  91 

968 

13  45 

573 

19  69 

368 

«90  81 

•7  63 

10  34 

373 

1169 

4  49 

14  93 

6  75 

13  59 

989 

11  40 

388 

14  46 

4  18 

119 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
U9 
190 
191 
199 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
129 
130 
131 
139 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
149 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
146 
149 
150 


slndndea  balance  on  hand  at  doae  of  year. 


LVUl 


BEPOST   OF   THE   COMMISSIONEB   OF   EDUCATION. 


Table  U.^  Summary  ofrntk^ol 


151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
156 
158 
160 
161 
163 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
17S 

m 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 

181 

183 

183 

184 

165  I 

186  I 

187 

188 

189 

160 

191 

199 


Yonkor8,N.Y* 

Akron,  Ohio 

Canton,  Ohio 

Chillioothe.  Ohio 

CinoinnAti,  Ohio 

CloTeland,  Ohio 

Colnmbna.  Ohio 

Da3rton,Ohio 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Manafleld,  Ohio 

Newark,  Ohio*    

Portsmouth,  Ohio  .... 

Sandoaky,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio* 

Steabenville,  Ohio*... 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Yoongstown,  Ohio 

Zanearilla,  Ohio 

Portland,  Oreg 

Allegheny,  Pa* 

AUentovn,  Pa 

Altoona,Pa 

Oarbondale,  Pa 

Cheater,  Pa* 

Danville^Pa 

Eaflton.Pa* 

Brie,  Pa 

Harriaborg,  Pa 

Lanoaater,  Pa 

NewCaetle,Pa* 

Korristown,  Pa ...... . 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittaborgh.  Pa 

PottaviUe,Pa 

Beading.  Pa 

Soran  ton,  Pa 

Shenandoah,  Pa 

X!taaTiUe,Pa 

Wilkesbarre,3d  diat  ,Pa 

WilUamaport,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Newport,  R.I 

*Pttnn 


18,500 
17,000 
13,500 
15.000 
300,000 
148, 444 
51,434 
35.000 
15,000 
10.006 
11,000 
13,000 
17,500 
90,000 
13,500 
55^000 
18,000 
18,000 
17,SS5 
70,000 
16,000 
17,000 

9,500 
14,000 

8,000 
14,000 
96,000 
88,500 
83,000 

9.000 
15,000 
765.000 
130,000 
14,500 
45,000 
45,000 

8,500 

8.500 
10, 174 
90,000 
HOOO 
li098 
BeiK»rtof 


5-31  I 

6-31 

'6-31 

6-81 

6-16 

6-81 

ft-81 

6-31 

6-21 

6-91 

6-31 

6-Si 

6-81 

6-81 

6-81 

6-81 

6-81 

6-31 

4-80 


6-81 
6-421 
6-81 
6-81 
6-81 
6-31 
6-81 
6-31 
6-81 
6-81 
6-31 

e- 
e-;:i 

6-31 
6-31 
6-81 
6-81 
6-81 
6-81 

e-si 

6-31 
S-IS 


6.437 

4,439 

3,675 

3,404 

67. 110 

45,364 

14,846 

10,796 

5,546 

8,631 

3,519 

3,474 

7,198 

'4,994 

5,036 

15,496 

4,760 

5,497 

4,883 

15,000 

4,400 

3,604 

3,000 

3,400 


2,250 


16,000 
3,300 
1.800 


4,800 
8,500 
8,807 


& 


1 

8 
I 

o 


^  1 

"A 

5 

6 

5  '. 

••••••« 

11 

6 

5 
48 
45 
35 
13 

5 

6 

6 

6 
13 

6 

6  : 

S3  ' 

I 

7  1 
19  I 

4  I 
83 

8! 
15  I 
8 

8  ! 

19 
81 


8,554 
1.656 
3,035 
31, 117 
18,  681 
6,880 
5.687 
8,300, 
1,963 


3,090 
8,680 
8,648 
1.750 
6,500 


1,814 

10,000 

4,000 

8,510 


1,874 
8.000 
8,780 


5,173 


5 

5 

861 

53 
9 

10 

38 
7 
5 
4 

14 
8 

11 


1,503 
2,130 

18,000 


7,141  ! 

I 

1,500  I 
1,600  I 
3,096  I 
8;  100  < 
3,390  • 


I 


1 

I 


o 
JK5 


8 


51  .... 
53  195 
40  193 


:    46 

187 

696 

304 

378 

196  j 

137 

198  1 

135 

196  1 

1 

33  ... 

32  177 

38  184 
43  198 

51  jl95 
48  jl85 
35  ,198 

188  ,196| 

37 

65 

37  800 
198  195 

I 

52  ....' 
43  190 
88  186  ' 
41  193  I 

96  140  1 
48  303 

97  305  j 
65  I. ...I 
30  ,165  I 

39  903  I 
3,057  300 

443  .... 

52  i.... 
138  '.... 
145  310 

88  !l68 

33  196 
33  193 
64  164 
45  ,185 
54  195 


Pnpila. 


% 

u 

"3 


9 


the  Commiaaioner  of  Edaoation  for  1877. 


3,976 
8,747 
2,108 
1.844 

35,957 

83,681 
7,316 
5,8dS 
1,917 
1,889 
1,701 
8,170 
8,576 
8,835 
8,385 
7,801 
8,0>)0 
3,006 
9.464 
0,673 
3,878 
3,854 
1,996 
3,063 
1,658 
8,316 
4,040 
5,586 
3,436 
1,541 
2,102 
103,997 

23,332 
8,765 
6.380 

13,771 
1,004 
1,500 
1,790 
3,724 
8.300 
8,316 


9 
> 


10 


l.<-^93  ' 
3,161 
1,409  . 


26,977 
16,032 
5,375  , 
4,394 
),4d2 
1.461  . 
1.230  \ 
1,633 
l,FOd 
9,096  ' 
1,751  ' 
4.703  « 
1,398  ; 
8,835  I 
1,746  . 
8,084 
2,430  < 

i,w9 ; 

1,026  ; 
1,702 
1.184  I 
1.735  i 

I 
t 

3,406 


1.040 

1.471 

01,  754 

15,630 


'i 


e.31S 
1.1G8 
1,388 
1,390  I 
8,674  I 
1.784  I 
1.337  I 


CITT  8CHOOL8. 


LIX 


HmMaHm  ofcUim^  ^— ContiniiecL 


PsfRiii. 


1    ^ 


11 


841 
450 

eoo 

390 

16,563 

10.375 

1,C18 

8,100 

1,000 

135 


335 
800 
150 
450 
9;  000 


445 

<ooo 

400 

750 
100 
850 
05 
150 
1,600 
500 


500 
400 


I 


S 


1 


•8 

a 


Si 


S 


19 


a«31,  IH 118 

9,000.000 

05,050,970 

10,000,000 

360. 000, 000 

210,418,917 

45,500,000 

30,000,000 

5^000,000 

5,500.000 

03.890,000 

05,000.000 

10,069,568 

09.516,456 

6.000.000 

al6^970.0TD 


19,000.000 

055,090.811 

o9.150,7S0 

5,560.000 

9^000,000 

6, 914, 973 

0994,901 

09.301.694 

b83;439,977 

17, 006, 871 

613. 194. 998 

4, 910, 568 

7.  T37. 107 


185 

6.433 

800 


300 
400 


739 


900,000,000 

612, 000, 000 

623, 390. 094 

10.144.942 

3.740.700 

al.  700. 000 

09.399,019 

10.000,000 

8,561.833 

085,360.000 

▼aloRtlon. 


•g 


13 


$161. 000 
100,000 

84,900 
150.000 
1,900.000 
1.663,035 
601, 914 
351.000 
231.000 
150,600 

95^000 
180.500 
180,800 
150.000 
111,900 
551,000 
138,569 
171,500 
101.834 
893.031 
400,600 

65.900 

35.500 
100,551 

60,000 
855,300 
283,900 
412,881 
147,000 

43,700 
100,555 
5,562,836 
2,000,000 
180,000 
299.010 
275.000 

50.700 

80.000 
185,400 
123.350 
185,000 
908.008 


14 


5 

5 

5.2 

3.4 

4.5 

4.5 

5.7 

a5 

4.8 


5.5 
7 

4.5 
5 


4.75 
4.16 
8.75 

18 

11 
3.5 
8 
4 


13 


i 


& 


15 


|58.151 

71. 916 

50,756 

44.045 

704.513 

426, 447 

199,443 

168.^7 

37.978 

36.755 

45,681 

83,830 

49.069 

67.064 

57,779 

171,597 

60,045 

61,373 

55,915 

961.084 

59.933 

26.075 

9.497 

29,437 

0.520 

68,702 

81,499 

92.922 

50.497 

15,272 

30.917 

,535,310 

608,401 

40.437 

111,253 

141. 860 

15. 976 

31.899 

27,576 

48,853 

99.189 

39.379 

6Inl877. 


Bxpenditurei. 


16 


ir 


13,437  < 

7,039 

3.062 

3.938 

88.806 

81.864 

19.166 

88,169 

1,831 

960 

9.861 

39.896 

17.990 

7.345 

9^496 

3^170 


87,908 
8,830 


180 
1,396 
8,184 


5,706 


818 


626 
39 


143.155 
95.396 
17,547 
90.669 
476,936 
942,870 
95.977 
86,623 
18,405 
13,544 
15^498 
90.834 
89,561 
88,478 
18^089 
61,789 


30.995 
103,418 
13,005 
15,813 
6,115 
19,018 


85.322 


49.892 


8,398 
18.975 


87,189  1 1. 061. 434 
50.038  I  c287,313 


18 


11. 410      53, 833 


1,433 


5,675 


037  el8.400 

13, 588  I  83  368 

15  860 

1.  Ill  I  29  078 


844.588 

35,776 

31.290 

699.567 

40-2. 275 

164.709 

176.843 

39.653 

87.101 

33,871 

65.100 

83.384 

68,691 

37,665 

133,047 

47,990 

44,846 

67.103 

866,804 

54.723 

84.439 

9.540 

99.438 

9.164 

55,904 

71,344 

91,797 

53,833 

15,358 

88,503 

1.486.657 

536,716 

40.004 

94.184 

89,106 

13,804 

31.019 

36,809 

46,683 

99,116 

39.063 

cInoladM 


Ayengeezpeii- 
8M  per  oapito 
of  dally  ftver* 
age  attend- 
anoe  in  pnblio 
■cboole. 


1g 
I 

I 


19 


$13.93 
19  87 

14  96 
19  54 

15  89 
18  78 
90  49 
13  90 
10  50 


13  69 

13  50 

14  45 
1L94 
13  86 


18  38 

13  00 

590 

8  90 

6  84 

13  67 


15  18 


9  33 
13  34 


18  36 


a 

8 

1 


30 


4  46 

3  14 


468 

1  73 

7  07 


4  90 


13  63 

4  01 
4  50 

3  09 

4  71 
6  93 

304 
8  17 


8  10 
365 
583 
868 
306 


3  82 


4  74 
4  72 


10  55 

6  35 

6  17 

339 

13  36 

300 

9  00 

385 

8  89 

23  84 

5  14 

151 
153 
153 
154 
155 
1S6 
157 
158 
150 
160 
161 
163 
103 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
160 
170 
171 
178 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
ld4 
185 
186 
187 
188 
180 
190 
191 


198 


ooat  of  aaperrialon. 
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Table  Ih^Swmmary  of  mAmI 


193 
194 
193 
196 
197 
198 
199 
900 
201 
203 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
206 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
tl8 


Gitlflt. 


Providence,  IL I 

Warwick^RI 

Woonsocket,  R  I*. . 
Charleston, S. C  .... 
Chattanooga,  Tenn . 
Knoxrille,  Tenn* . . . 
Memphis,  Tenn* — 

Xashville,  Tenn 

Honston,  Tex 

Barlington,  Vt 

Alezandriat  Ya 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Norfolk,  Va* 

Petenhnrg,  Va 

Portsmonth,  Ya 

RJehmoBd,  Ya 

Wheeling,  W.  Ya*. . 
Fond  dnLao»  Wis. . 

Jaaesrillet  Wis 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

Madison,  Wis 

Mflwaiikee,Wis.... 

OsbkoshfWis 

Ranine,Wis 

Georgetown,  D.  C  0  . 
Washington,  D.Cs  . 

Total 


101,000 
11.700 
14,000 
54,000 
11.488 
16,000 
50,000 
28,000 
27,000 
15,000 
14,000 
15,000 
23,000 
20,000 
11,000 
79,000 
28,270 
15^000 
9,500 
17,000 
10,000 

120,000 
18,000 
15,000 

:  97,062 


10.224,270 


I 

I 


5- 

5-15 
5-16 
6-16 
6-18 
6-18 
6-20 
6-18 
8-14 
5-20 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5^1 
5-21 
6-21 
4-20 
44» 
4-20 
4-20 
4^20 
4-20 
44» 

6-17 


1 


1 


17,684 


3,296 
12.727 
2.522 
1,949 
9,091 
9,219 
*2,890 


d4,447 
4,093 
6,244 


3,399 
20,754 
9,676 
5,946 
3,&10 

3,051 

3«,0S4 

5,400 

^S8T 

84,941 


1(583,337 


& 


1 
t 

I 
I 


47 


13 
5 
8 
4 

10 
6 

14 


4 

6 

7 

6 

3 

16 

15 

17 

10 

9 

9 

26 

10 

7 

48 


3,611 


I 
& 

t 

I 


1.608 


930 
3,780 
3,760 
1,430 


1,200 
1,205 
1,400 


5,558 
5.000 
2,800 
1,780 
2,150 


12.760 


2.231 
11,520 


I 


I 
I 

I 


8 


286 
29 
28 
90 
26 
22 
63 
76 
31 
33  |.... 
18  197 


194 
196 
193 
198 
158 
192 
170 
196 
156 


22 
26 
28 
14 
126 


192 
203 
185 
200 
206 


105  jl98 
47  '200 

35  ;180 
19< 
176 


33 
30 


241  200 

t 

51  jl97 
41   200 

232   186 


855,478  27,944'.. 


Papils. 


8 

u 

"3 


II 

« 


9 


13,821 
2,045 
1,925 
7,2H1 
1,839 
1,415 
3.007 
4.235 
1,84« 
1,580 
1,183 
1,539 
1,514 
2,075 
962 
6,272 
5,397 
2,778 
1,751 
2,199 
1,800 

16,064 
2,646 
2,323 

13,997 


I,  aSB,  974 


10 


9,490 
1.062 
1,147 
6,844 


725 

2,457 

3,118 

1,420 

917 

871 

840 

1,085 

1,427 

592 

5^324 

3,401 

1,885 

1,230 


1,052,974 


1,631 
11,082 


*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1877. 

a  Assessed  valoatlon. 

b  Includes  salaries  of  secretary  and  officers  of  the  board  and  of  Janitors. 

s  Inolades  pay  of  janitors. 
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9tmH»Hcso/  oUim,  4^ — Contiiiaed. 


Pupils. 


0)     « 

II 

it 
1^ 


11 


800 

90 

644 


2S0 

aco 
a,  000 

403 
425 


600 

S50 

740 

1,300 

3,400 

S,000 

500 

I  350 
700 
600 

9.500 
700 
830 

5,481 

322,567 


o 


19 


a|0,305^350 

all,  497, 568 

098, 439;  000 

03,750,000 

0,000,000 

85,000;  000 

13.000,000 

7,000,000 


4,000,000 

a7, 738, 054 

al3,456,431 

S;  948, 478 

30,896,936 

14,743,515 

4, 000, 000 

3,000,000 

6, 000, 000 

4,693,186 

83,883,577 


13 


$1,450,000 


143,000 

195.000 

18.600 

81,600 

139,050 

166,500 

14,350 


7,768,310 
80, 199, 585 


34.850 

34,000 

58,000 

67,000 

10,500 

948,655 

936,680 

195,110 

96,500 

90,085 

100,000 

630,579 


14 


5l3 

1.95 

3 

3.5 

3 

1 

4.5 


8.3 

1.4 
8L03 


80,100 
835,809 


6,887.843,594  86,104,504 


2 
14.5 

4 

5.5 

5 

ao 
as 


a  7 


i 


I 


Iff 


•358,409 

11.883 
31,069 
57,061 
14,863 
13,957 
51,164 
71.031 
14,688 
33,449 

9,937 
18,367 
19,856 
16,484 

8,499 
76,990 
73,391 
39,670 
19,694 
61,098 
30,716 
198,654 
49,609 
31, 418 

331,881 


Xzpendltiiret. 


16 


$113, 138 
819 


1.411 
957 
540 
635 
499 


303 
3,331 


IT 


•181,848 

11,588 

14,069 

&50,843 

9,739 

010,091 

49;  696 

45,488 

9,140 


3,878 

50 

34,546 


83 


9,678 
13,135 


7,800 

8,879 

14,480 

19,456 

6,190 

50,775 

38.739 

19,  445 

11, 470 

18, 474 

14.390 

189,500 


18 


18,809 
141,363 


136, 463, 542  3, 631. 106  ,15, 516, 006 


•943,605 
11,845 
85,484 
56,091 
19,188 
13,367 
61,014 
75,031 
13,478 
31,050 
10,373 
13,399 
17,658 
16,433 
8,497 
76,990 
67,844 
37,538 
18,534 
47,867 
88,379 
177,901 
97,358 
31,359 

/331,981 


35, 058, 341 


Avenge  exp«i- 
see  per  capita 
of  daily  aver- 
age attend- 
ance in  pnblio 
schools. 


19 


•17  93 
11  93 


10  40 
15  57 
17  37 
15  79 

8  19 


985 
10  68 
13  89 


10  96 
13  09 
18  28 
10  74 
10  13 


13  43 


20 


•5  30 


3  73 
1  13 

7  46 

3  30 

99 


2  08 
4  03 

3  37 


8  88 
1  76 
3  36 

3  33 

4  05 


&G0 


I  193 
i  194 
195 
19G 
197 
198 
199 
900 
301 
803 
903 
304 
306 
306 
307 
208 
209 
310 
311 
313 
813 
814 
215 
216 
^217 
<2t8 


d  Census  of  1875. 

€  These  statistics,  excepting  receipts,  are  for  white  schools  only. 

/  Indades  •106,306  f6r  colored  sohoola. 
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Table  n. — Average  expenses  per  capita  ojf  daily  average  atUmdance  in  city  puhlie  aoko^U, 


Cities. 


San  Frandaoo,  Gal. . 

Newton,  Haas 

Boston,  Mass 

Newport,  R.  I 

NewTork,N.Y 

Norwich,  Conn 

Cambridge,  Mau . . . . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Salem,  Maaa 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Orange,  N.  J  ....... 

Colnmbns,  Ohio 

New  Haven.  Conn . . . 
Somerville,  Mass.... 

Portland,  Oreg 

Pittsbnrgh,  Pa 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Fort  TTayne,  Ind  . . . 
Council  Blnfb,  Iowa. 
Davenport,  Iowa . . . . 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Providence,  R.  I 

Burlington,  Iowa . . . . 

Lowell,  Mass 

Fitchbnrg.  Mass  .... 
Springfield,  Mass.  .. 

Kansas Citr>  Mo.... 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Covington,  Ky 

Looisville,  Ry 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. . . 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Nflsh  ville,  Tenn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Tannton,  Mass 

Knozville,  Tenn 

Portsmoath,  N.  H  .. 
Manchester,  N.  H . . . 
Terre  Hante,  Ind  ... 
Worcester,  Mass.... 

Harrisbnrg,  Pa 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

New  London,  Conn. . 
Yicksbnrg,  Miss.... 


•95  63 
34  87 
34  83 
33  94 
90  81 
90  73 
30  86 
30  40 
30  47 
90  81 
90  08 
19  54 
19  43 
18  78 
18  56 

16  40 
18  38 
18  36 
18  13 

17  09 
17  65 
17  64 
17  37 
17  93 
17  06 
16  81 
16  69 
16  50 
16  46 
16  30 
16  90 
15  07 
15  06 
15  60 
15  79 
15  74 
15  60 
15  57 
15  58 
15  40 
15  49 
15  97 
15  18 
15  09 
14  93 
14  65 
14  64 
14  63 


8 

3 

s 

.9 

u 

& 


•5  84 
690 
9  10 
5  14 
763 
5  60 
4  61 


684 

4  76 
6  60 
300 

5  56 

6  93 
4  61 
4  98 

4  46 
490 

5  09 

3  49 

6  54 

4  13 
746 


atles. 


5  93 
5  86 
3  08 
3  51 


9  06 
9  15 
9  87 

8  00 

4  71 

9  30 

5  15 
4  41 
1  13 
4  36 
3  33 
8  94 
3  74 
3  99 

3  66 

6  75 

4  33 


9  43 


cTersey  City,  N.  J 

ntioa,N.Y 

Springfield.  Ohio 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

ChilUoothe,  Ohio 

iTaoksonville,  HI 

Portland,  Me 

Trenton,  N.  J 

lUohmond,  Ind 

Kingston,  N.Y 

Lookport,  N.  Y 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.J 

Norfolk,  Ya .....*...... 

Nashua,  N.  H 

.Logansport,  Ind 

Chester,  Pa 

Blmir»,N.Y 

Saginaw,  lifich 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich 

Sandnsky,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Ssntoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Georgetown,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C 

Novistown,  Pa 

Ithaca»N.Y 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 

FallBiver,  Mass 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Dnbaqne,  Iowa 

Deeatnr.  HI 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Akron,  Ohio 

Canton,  Ohio 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Cohoes,  N.  Y 

Newburgh,  N.  Y 

Chicago.  Ill 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Padacah,  Ky 

Wobnm,  Mass 

Qalncy,  HI 

Gloncester,  Mass 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 


I 


I 


•14  50 
14  46 
14  45 
14  99 
14  96 
14  99 
14  13 
14  09 
13  99 
13  98 
13  91 
13  90 
13  80 
13  89 
13  84 
13  74 
13  67 
13  67 
13  09 
13  69 
13  61 
13  59 
13  56 
13  59 
13  51 
13  45 

13  43 

13  34 

13  88 
13  96 
13  35 
13  93 
13  16 
13  10 
13  00 
13  93 
19  87 
19  87 
19  89 
19  GO 
19  55 
13  SS 
13  51 
13  50 
13  37 
19  31 
13  S8 


3  4 

I  i 

II 


•3  70 

4  18 

5  93 

3  70 

4  56 
,  3  74 

450 

3  71 

4  78 
3  95 
3  68 
3  94 
397 
3  37 

.3  78 

3  69 
707 
493 

4  64 
9  10 
3  47 
3  65 
3  06 
9  89 

3  49 
573  4 

5  69 

4*79 

4  10 
3  00 

5  73 
3  53 
3  84 
3  31 

3  14 
363 

4  91 
1  73 
4  64 
368 
3  91 
3  44 
9  38 
9r 
396 
3  39 
3  31 
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Tabus  11.— Average  eaqtensesper  capita  of  daily  average  attendance,  ^c. — Continned. 


Cities. 


II 
1 


New  Bmiwwiek,  N.  J $13  94 

Anburn,  N.  Y 12  13 

Kicliino>nd,ya 19  09 

Grand  B*pld8.  Mioh 13  07 

Patenon,  N.  J 1189 

Kock  Uland,  ni 11  78 

Ponghkeepde,  N.  Y 11  es 

BloomingtoD,  m 1157 

SyracoM,  N.  Y 1149 

East  Saginaw,  Mich 1148 

Lewiston,  Me |    11  96 

Stenbenville,  Ohio |    1194 

Warwick.  E.1 1    11  93 

Bay  City.  Mich I    11  90 

11  90 
11  90 
11  15 
11  05 
10  96 


I 


Peoria,  111 

Beneviile,Ul 

wnmiogton,  Del 

Northampton,  ICaH 

Porlsmonth,  Ya 

JolSet,Ill ;    10  88 

Fond  da  Lao.  Wis 1    10  74 

10  68 
10  55 
10  50 
10  40 


Lynchhorg,  Ya 

SorantOB,Pa 

Mansfield.  Ohio  .... 
diattandoga,  Tens. 


19  97 
969 
1  76 
9  08 
3  87 
490 
449 
397 
3  88 
368 
5  46 
966 


3  37 
9  57 
1  81 
3  45 


CitlM. 


4- 


9  88 
9  80 
933 
409 
635 
9  17 
979 


Oswego,  N.  Y 

Janesville,  Wis 

Alum,  lU 

Little  Rock,  Ark... 

Colambns.  Ga 

Macon.  Ga 

Leayenworth,  Kans 

HWinibal,Mo 

Newport,  Ky 

New  Castle.  Pa 

Alexandria, Ya  .... 
WilliainBport.Pa... 

Altoona,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

HoQston,  Tex 

Marlboroagh.  Mass 

Carbonddle.  Pa 

Shenandoah.  Pa ... . 

Allentown,  Pa 

N4tohes,  Miss 

Waltham,  Mass 

Adams,  Mass 

Bangor,  Me 

Woonsocket,  B.  I .. 


s 

II 
II 

nS 


Q 


$10  34 
10  13 
10  10 
10  10 
9  85 
9  81 
9  78 
950 
9  40 
9  33 
9  95 
9  09 
890 
889 
8  19 
7  73 
694 
6  17 
590 
3  70 
(15 

(15 
(11 


•3  73 
4  05 
960 
993 
1  97 
94 
1  80 
965 


4  74 
9  06 

3  95 

4  66 

•  •  •  • 

99 
958 
1  73 
9  99 


33 


59) 

34) 
88) 


5  30 


While  critics,  both  foreign  and  native,  denoanoe  or  deride  many  fefttnres  of  oar 
mnnicipal  administrative  systems,  they  are  nearly  nnanimoos  in  approving  of  the 
systems  and  methods  of  supporting  and  managing  onr  oity  public  schools.  Indeed 
no  one  can  know  the  growth  of  oar  urban  schools  daring  the  last  twenty  years  with- 
ont  wonder,  so  great  has  been  the  improvement  in  the  administration  of  city  boards,  in 
enpervision,  in  the  qnalification  of  teach ersi  in  methods  of  instrnction,  in  text  books 
and  other  appliances,  and  in  school  attendance.  That  this  increase  is  directiy  trace- 
able to  the  system  is  shown  by  the  results  of  its  substantial  adoption  in  British  cities 
since  1871,  and  in  the  cities  of  Japan  after  the  visit  of  Mr.  Tanaka  to  this  country. 

Notwithstanding  this  nndoniable  progress  the  city  systems  have  been  the  occasion 
of  severe  criticism,  in  which  ignorance,  caprice,  and  conceit  have  played  a  con- 
spicaous  part.  At  one  time  it  is  charged  that  too  much  is  attempted,  at  another,  too 
little ;  now,  that  there  is  too  much  drill,  again,  that  no  thorough  work  is  done ;  now, 
that  the  schools  are  godless,  again,  that  they  are  sectarian. 

Amid  these  perplexing  contradictions  the  superintendents  have  in  the  main  stead- 
fastly devoted  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools  nnder  their  charge  ;  the 
reports  give  encouraging  instances  of  their  hearty  support  by  intelligent  boards  and 
committees,  and  it  is  even  more  gratifying  to  observe  that  whenever  a  question  of 
merit  in  administration  or  methods  has  come  clearly  and  fairly  before  the  people,  they 
have  with  remarkable  unanimity  sustained  the  better  as  against  the  worse. 

One  undeniable  resalt  of  the  great  conflict  of  opinion  and  heated  discussion  whiok 
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school  interests  have  exoited  is  a  better  undentandlng  of  the  administratire  work  of 
public  edacation.  Here  neither  partisan,  sectarian,  nor  selfish  considerations  have 
place.  Those  to  whom  its  duties  are  intrusted  must  have  the  preparation  of  special- 
ists in  that  department ;  they  must  be  men  whose  motives  are  pure  and  whose  aims 
are  high.  Assuredly,  then,  if  preparation,  experience,  and  science  are  ever  needful  in 
human  affairs,  they  are  needful  in  the  conduct  of  education. 

A  gratifying  feature  of  the  year's  history  is  the  effort  on  the  part  of  intelligent 
committees  to  meet  well  advised  popular  demands  in  reference  to  inspection,  methods, 
and  the  introduction  of  industrial  training,  and  in  general  the  relation  between  pub- 
lic education  and  public  moral  and  physical  well  being.  Rose  colored  or  dark  colored 
representations  are  rejected,  and  marked  endeavors  are  made  to  obtain  and  present 
facts  to  direct  attention  to  the  actual  condition  of  things,  and  to  draw  forth  critical 
judgment  and  suggestion.  Everywhere  it  is  evident  that  the  nearer  honest,  right 
minded  persons  get  to  the  facts,  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools,  and,  compre- 
hend their  relation  to  the  tender  years  of  childhood,  the  better  the  results.  Commit- 
tees charged  with  financial  responsibility  have  been  severely  taxed  to  economize  in  the 
direction  least  detrimental  to  the  schools.  In  most  instances  they  have  shown  a  com- 
mendable reluctance  to  cut  down  teachers'  salaries.  The  general  sentiment  is  well 
represented  in  the  language  from  the  report  of  the  board  of  education  of  New  iTork 
City:  '^The  board  has  steadily  resisted  the  efforts  made  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers,  feeling  that  their  labors  were  not  remunerated  at  all  in  proportion  to  their 
intrinsic  value  to  the  community,  and  that  the  teachers,  while  devoting  themselves 
earnestly  to  the  laborious  work  of  the  school  room,  should  not  find  their  energies  de- 
pressed by  a  stinted  compensation."  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  in  and  out  of 
school  boards  to  retrenchment  in  this  particular,  an  examination  into  financial  state- 
ments reveals  the  mortifying  fact  that  the  decrease  in  city  school  expenses  for  the 
year  has  been  largely  made  up  from  the  item  of  teachers'  salaries.  It  is  apparent  that 
too  many  members  of  school  boards  have  a  very  imperfect  understanding  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  expenditure  which  they  vote.  Important  as  are  the  financial  questions, 
the  questions  concerning  instruction  and  discipline  have  recently  attracted  greater  at- 
tention. It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  fully  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
these  departments,  but  the  tendency  of  the  changes  is  easily  discerned.  It  is  in  brief 
against  what  is  artificial,  formal,  rigid,  and  extraneous  in  systems  of  education  and 
towards  that  which  is  essential.  In  an  enumeration  of  specified  conditions  of  the 
movement  no  sequence  would  be  possible,  as  they  have  appeared  at  different  timea  and 
in  various  orders.  Prominent  among  them  is  the  disposition  to  judge  of  teachers' 
qualifications  by  the  standards  that  obtain  in  other  professions.  The  reports  abound 
in  illustrations.  The  Milw&ukee  school  board  affirm  that  **  all  appliances  are  of  slight 
importance  as  compared  with  the  liviag  teacher.  Let  the  teacher  be  able,  well  in- 
structed and  trained,  thorough,  earnest,  apt,  and  true,  and  he  will  convert  the  rudest 
shelter  into  a  temple  radiant  with  the  light  and  genius  of  learning."  The  report  from 
Columbus,  Ohio,  affirms  that  "in  the  intellectual  progress  and  constantly  growing 
culture  of  our  teachers  alone  can  we  expect  broad  culture  in  our  children."  Dr.  Phil- 
brick,  in  his  last  report  of  the  Boston  schools,  sums  up  the  requisites  to  success  in 
teaching  as  "thorough  scholarship,  common  sense,  experience,  and  professional  study." 
He  urges  upon  teachers  "  the  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  "  of  their  business 
and  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  a  well  selected  library  of  pedagogical  works  in 
every  school.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  his  successor,  considers  it  essential  that  there  should  be 
"respect  for  our  teachers'  nature,"  and  adds,  "if  we  would  have  them  equal  to  their 
office  we  must  believe  they  are  so  and  make  them  believe  it.  The  last  thing  to  do  is  to 
make  themdisbelieveit  by  putting  them  into  close  restraint.  The  freer  their  movements, 
consistent  with  order  and  efficiency,  the  better  for  them,  the  better  for  the  schools  to 
which  they  will  then  be  able  to  give  their  own  life,  instead  of  one  borrowed  or  im- 
posed." In  proportion  to  the  development  of  sound  ideas,  in  regard  to  the  position 
and  qualifications  of  teachera,  is  the  increase  of  attention  given  to  methods  of  their 
appointment  and  their  tenure  of  office.    In  some  places  it  may  be  true  that  frequent 
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deciiona  are  necessaiy  in  order  to  drop  oat  those  that  are  incompetent  and  disqnali- 
fied,  bat,  generally  speaking,  the  annnal  elections  of  snperlntendents  and  teachers 
throw  into  the  life  of  the  schools  an  nncortainty  which  is  the  source  of  serioas  evils. 
The  cities  whose  school  systems  yield  the  largest  and  best  results  and  have  honor- 
able mention  throoghoat  the  world  are  those  in  which  this  policy  has  prevailed  of  em- 
ploying trained  specialists  as  inspectors,  snpervisors,  or  superintendents.  The  success 
thixt  is  beginning  to  attract  attention  in  connection  with  the  experiment  in  Quincy, 
Mass.,  is  attributable  to  the  same  priaciplo,  as  is  constantly  affirmed  by  the  committee 
which  had  the  intelligence  to  see  this  better  way  and  the  authority  to  carry  the  plan 
into  execution.  The  report  submitted  in  March,  1878,  indicated  an  actual  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  expense  per  capita,  and  its  authors  claimed  that,  if  it  were  possible  to 
demonstrate  by  a  similar  kind  of  contrast  and  comparison  the  value  of  the  moral  and 
intellectaal  products  then  and  before,  a  far  greater  constructive  economy  would  be  dis- 
closed. It  is  simply  the  old  story  over  again,  that  those  fit  to  do  a  given  work  can 
perform  it  better  than  those  who  are  not  fit.  The  marvel  is  that  among  a  people 
like  the  Americans  this  principle  shohld  be  so  often  enforced  by  leading  educators  in 
the  schools,  on  the  platforms,  and  in  reports,  and  should  receive  so  hearty  a  response 
from  the  general  good  sense  of  the  country,  and  yet  in  practice  and  in  matters  of 
education  be  so  often  and  so  utterly  disregarded.  No  doubt  every  board  adopting  the 
same  principles  would  experience  the  truth  of  the  following  words  of  the  Quincy 
report: 

The  general  conclusion  which  we  would  deduce  from  all  our  previous  reports  and 
maltipUed  observations  is  that  the  people  of  Quincy  have  reaped  and  are  gathering 
to-day  a  harvest  of  greater  value  for  their  adoption  of  the  system  of  superintendence 
than  the  committee  ventures  either  to  anticipate  or  to  promise. 

A  glance  at  Table  II  of  the  statistical  appendix  shows  218  cities,  each  containing 
7,500  inhabitants  or  over,  employing  in  the  public  schools  27,944  teachers  and  hav- 
ing an  attendance  of  1,556,974  pupils.  These  figures  alone  are  sufficient  indications  of 
the  great  responsibility  pertaining  to  the  office  of  inspector  or  supervisor  and  the  im- 
perative need  of  men  trained  for  its  duties ;  for,  unless  the  directing  authority  knows 
what  is  good  and  bad  in  methods,  the  community  will  be  in  danger  of  choosing  the 
bad  and  rejecting  the  good. 

The  reports  of  various  city  superintendents  clearly  indicate  the  prevalence  of  more 
rational  ideas  of  methods  and  standards.  There  is  manifested  a  determination  to  se- 
cure for  the  teacher  proper  freedom  of  action,  while  guarding  against  the  follies  and 
errors  of  incompetent  teachers,  by  the  preparation  of  carefully  graded  schedules  of 
study,  with  practical  suggestions  for  the  school  room.  Some  reports,  like  that  of  New 
York  City,  discuss  each  study  separately,  especially  those  pursued  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  grades,  and  thus  are  made  helpful  handbooks  for  teachers.  Practical  ethics 
is  a  notable  feature  in  the  schedules.  In  Cincinnati  it  is  provided  that  moral  instruc- 
tion must  be  given  in  all  the  grades.  In  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  object 
lessons  on  manners  and  morals  are  required  throughout  the  course.  In  the  programme 
of  studies  for  Philadelphia,  nnder  the  head  of  ''miscellaneous,"  there  are  arranged 
topics  for  each  grade,  as  for  example  the  following  for  the  fifth :  "  Habits  and  con- 
duct ;  right  and  wrong ;  politeness  at  home ;  kindness  to  playmates ;  proi)er  treatment 
of  dumb  animals ;  honesty."  The  superintendent  of  schools  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  says 
in  his  report :  "It  cannot  be  admitted  that  moral  training  is  absent  from  our  schools ; 
in  nothing  is  their  influence  more  marked.  Sectarian  training,  it  is  true,  is  very  prop- 
erly absent ;  moral  training  is  positive."  The  superintendent  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  cites 
the  statute  relating  to  the  establishment  of  schools  to  show  the  obligation  imposed  on 
all  instructors  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  children  and 
youth  committed  to  their  care  the  principles  of  Justice  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth.  In 
the  Boston  scheme  of  studies  this  class  of  subjects  Is  provided  for  by  oral  lessons  in  the 
lower  grades  and  by  text  books  in  the  higher.  In  this  connection  the  superintendent 
says :  '*  In  moderating  the  requirements  of  our  educational  system,  we  shall  find  op- 
portunity of  improving  the  moral  tone  of  the  schools;  courage,  vigor,  thoughtfulness 
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in  details  (especmUy  in  that  which  is  comparatively  nnobtrosiYe),  highmindedness  in 
generalization — th^  are  resolts  of  Infinitely  greater  value  thui  the  highest  per- 
centages." 

BFKC3AL  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  efforts  made  in  different  commnnities  to  meet  special 
demands  on  public  instruction.  In  not  a  few  instances  special  schools  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  educational  system  in  cities  and  large  towns.  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes:  (1)  evening  schools;  (2)  ungraded  schools;  (3)  industrial  schools. 

The  elementary  evening  schools  afford  instruction  in  the  ordinary  English  course,  to 
which  are  generally  added  in  the  evening  high  schools  art,  industrial  training,  and 
sometimes  Latin,  German,  and  Frenclu  As  examples  of  special  training  schools,  may 
be  mentioned  6  evening  drawing  schools  in  Boston  and  1  in  Fitchburg ;  5  evening 
drawing  schools  for  both  sexes  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  the  Nautical  School  in  New 
York;  2  schools  for  licensed  minors  in  Boston;  the  ungraded  and  cosmopolitan 
schools  in  San  Francisco ;  the  German- American  schools  of  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Baltimore,  and  the  French-Euglish  schools  of  New  Orleans. 

In  Albany  the  evening  schools  are  reported  to  have  proved  almost  a  complete  failure. 
The  8  evening  schools  opened  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were 
closed  in  March,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  funds  for  necessary  expenses,  but  in 
general  the  reports  bear  emphatic  testimony  to  the  important  and  practical  success  of 
schools  of  this  class.  In  the  half  year  from  October,  1877,  to  March,  1878,  Boston  reports 
1  evening  high  school  and  16  elementary,  in  addition  to  the  6  drawing  schools  pre- 
viously mentioned.  The  average  number  belonging  to  the  high  school  was  1,100,  the 
average  attendance  was  430,  and  the  average  number  of  teachers  11,  giving  an  average 
of  43  pupils  to  each  teacher.  The  entire  enrolment  in  11  schools  was  4,744 ;  the  aver, 
age  number  belonging,  1,711 ;  the  average  number  attending,  956 ;  and  the  average 
number  of  teachers,  108,  giving  an  average  of  9  pupils  to  each  teacher.  Worcester 
maintains  3  evening  schools;  Salem,  Fitchbuig,  Springfield,  Hartford,  Providence, 
and  many  other  New  England  towns,  one  or  more,  according  to  their  population.  New 
York  City  supported  222  evening  classes,  but,  though  the  sessions  for  the  year  show  a 
large  enrolment,  the  average  attendance  reached  only  39  per  cent.,  and  in  general 
these  schools  were  less  successful  than  during  the  preceding  year.  The  entire  enrol- 
ment was  19,809,  and  the  average  attendance  7,655 ;  of  the  number  who  entered,  1,111 
could  not  read  and  1,374  could  not  write;  311  were  discharged,  and  4,193  received 
certificates  for  good  conduct.  In  summing  up  the  case  of  the  night  schools  the  as- 
eistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  work  calls  attention  to  the  great  demand  for 
teachers  of  superior  ability  in  this  class  of  schools.  The  scholars  who  attend  have  gen- 
erally been  fatigued  by  the  labors  of  the  day,  and  unless  specially  interested  must 
sink  into  drowsiness  and  inattention.  In  Paterson,  N.  J.,  there  were  5  evening  schools. 
In  Philadelphia  the  exact  number  is  not  given.  The  president  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, however,  says  the  night  schools  are  of  inestimable  value  and  should  receive  a 
more  generous  appropriation.  Cincinnati  maintains  one  evening  high  school,  in  which 
were  enrolled  736  males  and  121  females,  with  15  teachers;  44  graduates  received 
diplomas  in  book-keeping  and  drawing.  There  were  15  elementary  evening  schools, 
with  an  enrolment  of  2,262  nudes  and  585  females,  taught  by  60  teachers.  The  aver- 
•age  age  of  the  pupils  was  16  years  for  whites  and  23  years  in  the  3  schools  for  colored 
pupils.  In  Chicago  7  elementary  schools  were  opened  5  evenings  in  each  week  for  14 
weeks,  and  1  high  school  5  evenings  a  week  for  25  weeks.  The  course  in  the  high 
school,  in  addition  to  the  common  English  studies,  included  mechanical  drawing,  book- 
keeping, and  stenography.  Two  thousand  fire  hundred  and  fifty-five  males  and  690 
females  were  reported ;  the  average  attendance  was  847.8,  and  the  total  cost  was 
-(7,511.28,  giving  as  cost  per  pupU,  estimated  on  total  enrolment,  (2.31 ;  estimated  on 
average  attendance,  (8.86.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  pu- 
pils from  these  schools  and  their  attendance  during  the  evening  upon  gatherings  for 
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the  discnaflion  of  oonmmnistio  doctrines,  destractiTB  alike  to  labor  and  capital,  to  the 
indiyidoal  and  the  commnnlty.  St.  Lonis  leports  84  eyening  schools,  with  an  enroll 
ment  of  aboat  6,000,  maintained  at  an  expense  of  $124,387.64,  of  which  |22,603.40  were 
for  teacheiB^  salaries.  In  San  Francisco  tiiere  were  13  evening  schools,  with  a  total  en- 
rolment of  1,176.  Unusual  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  teachers  of  ability  and 
experience  for  these  and  to  introduce  so  far  as  possible  gradation  and  classification. 
In  the  commercial  classes  the  instmction  is  eminently  thorough  and  practicaL  Other 
qieoial  classes  are  those  in  free  hand,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  higher 
mathematics,  and  classes  for  foreigners  unable  to  speak  English.  The  principal  of  the 
evening  schools  says:  ^'In  a  year  when  the  finances  of  the  department  have  been 
considerably  crippled,  the  board  has  recognised  the  value  and  usefulness  of  these 
schools  by  opening  them  two  months  earlier  than  usual,  and  giving  the  committee 
aathority  to  organize  classes  and  employ  teachers  as  fast  as  pupils  presented  them- 
selves.'' 

TABLE  m.— KOBUAL  flCHOOXB. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  normal  schools,  instructnn,  and  pupils 
reported  to  the  Bureau  for  the  yeaiB  1870  to  1878,  indusive: 
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93 

3 

11 

199 

19 

35 

88 

17 

90 

.  19 

1 

8 

44 

S3 

81 

I 

31 

156 

1,887 

38,660 

{10.841 

406) 
14,970 

(61. 
5»000 

589)  I 
5,7585 

2,971 

1,863 

a  The  Arkaoaas  Ihdnatrial  UniTenlty  makea  no  repoct  of  ita  niimber  of  gradoatee,  while  reporting  23 
aa  engaged  In  teaohlnga 
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itafisHca  of  namtal  schools. 


Tolnmes  In  libra- 
liee. 


a 


a»8oo 

590 

1,410 
1,500 


8,599 

0,500 
3^100 
1,400 
4,900 

1,003 
8.09S 
3,860 
8,670 
1.000 
900 
SOO 

14,883 


900 
0.349 

3,900 

10,050 

14,945 

1,040 

500 

14,300 
1,495 
9,i»43 
8,670 

9.  est 

470 
9,717 


139,333 


910 
95 


001 

800 
40 


900 

118 

95 


990 

0 

900 

19 

670 


19 
50 

350 
400 

681 

1,366 
90 


1,S00 

96 

50 

166 

944 

90 


8;  804 


•8 

ll 


9 
3 
9 

1 


5 

4 
9 
1 
1 
4 
3 
7 
1 
3 
1 


1 
1 
1 


9 

13 
1 
1 

4 
3 
1 
9 
5 
3 
0 


109 


§1 


0 

1 
1 


3 

1 
1 

0 


9 
9 
6 

0 
1 


1 
0 

1 


6 

7 
1 


1 

0 


3 
1 
0 


49 


3 
3 
9 
1 
9 


5 
3 
9 

4 
9 
3 
4 
6 
1 
3 
9 


1 
0 
1 


10 

19 
1 
1 
7 
1 
4 
9 
5 
3 
0 


193 


11 


3  9 

3  1 

1 

0  1 

1    


9 
3 
1 

4 
1 
1 
3 


0 
0 
9 

6 

1 
0 
1 


6 

10 


1 
4 
9 
3 
5 
9 
0 
0 


74 


9 
3 
1 
9 


3 
9 
5 
1 
3 
1 


1 
0 
1 

9 


8 

9 
1 


3 
9 
9 
0 
3 
1 
1 


80 


1 


3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

0 

9 
3 
1 
9 


4 
9 
5 

1 
9 
1 


1 
1 

1 

9 


9 

19 
1 
1 
5 
3 
9 
1 
5 
9 
1 


100 


a 


0 
9 
1 


1 
1 
1 
9 


9 
9 
5 
1 
9 
0 


1 
0 

1 


4 

6 


0 
0 
5 
1 
1 


61 


9 
1 
0 
1 
0 


1 

0 
0 


4 
0 
1 

1 


1 
1 
1 

0 
0 


93 


« 
o 

a 

a  * 
it 


I 


^ 


9 
9 
9 
0 
1 


3 
9 
1 
8 


9 
3 
9 
1 
3 
9 


1 
1 

1 

8 


11 
0 


5 
1 
3 


4 

3 
0 


83 


4 
9 
9 
1 
9 


3 

4 
9 
3 
1 

4 
3 

7 
1 

3 
9 


1 
1 
i 


11 

8 
S 
1 
9 
6 
9 
6 
5 
3 


191 


bSez  of  tbese  iMit  reported. 
tfClMeifloadon  of  71  not  reported. 
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Tabub  IEL-^8um»afif  of  gtaUidca  of  normal  sckooU, 


Oidlfamlft... 
ConnecUout 
GeorglA 

miiioit 

lawm 


SJmtadky  .>••>>-  •••• 
IiOOislllIUb  .■••-••••••  < 

HaIha 

Huylaad 

KMaaobiiMttB 

IfichigBa 

Mbmefloto..... 

HlMiaglppl 

Hlaflonri 

^ebiMkft 

New  Hampuhlra 

New  Jersey 

KewYork 

North  CaioUiift 

Ohio 

Pennayl^aniA 

Bhode  Island 

South  CarolinA 

Tennessee 

Vemont.  ..••.■.«>>.« 

YirginiA 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Coliiinbia. 
Utah 


Total 


Hnmber  of  nonnal  aehools  sapported  bj— 


S 
9 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
9 
Si 


9 
9 
6 
1 
3 
s9 
5 
1 
1 
1 
8 
9 


^1 

r 


szi3 


9 

10 

17 

B 

6 

96 

9 

6 

6 


10 
1 


3 
1 
6 
3 


^ 


79 


11 

16 

50 

13 

96 

19 

87 

8 

5 

23 

114 

15 


1^ 


967 
80 
603 
140 
176 
656 
450 


900 


147 
19 


99 
91 
93 

38 


387 
305 

1,060 


837 

153 

1,931 


Conn^. 


11 


97 

941 

9;  046 

470 


9;  870 
145 


409 
946 
517 
700 


44 


15^455 


/« 


'8  « 

II 


979 


City. 


137 


10 


51 

1 


1 


90 
16 


9;  555 
163 


5 

1 


13 


» 


43 

97 


14      199 


109 


All  other  asendea. 


1^ 


3 
1 
1 


1 
5 

4 
9 
1 
6 
4 
lli 
9 


17 
3 


II 


108 
35 

4 


I.SU 


606 


130 


90 


6^193 


1 
1 


4 
9 
9 


9 

6 


1 
1 

9 
9 


3 

40 

94 

357 

94 

387 

10 

130 

3 

150 

95 

946 

13 

918 

7 

53 

14 

70 

5 

4 


94 

37 

7 


17 
40 


65 


6 

5 

10 

7 


410 

1,4G9 

149 


81 
803 


30 
116 
365 

97 


314     5^90 


aThis  sammary  oontahis  the  striotly  normal  students  only,  as  far  as  reportedi  lor  totsl  nnmber  of 
•tadents,  see  the  preceding  sunmaxy. 
bBeceires  aid  from  conn^  also. 
sNo  appropriatloas  lor  the  last  year, 
d  Beoelve  some  aUowanoe  from  State. 

«  One  of  these  does  not  appear  to  hare  had  appropriations  for  the  last  year. 
/One  of  these  Is  partially  sapported  by  State, 
y  Tecritorial  appropiiatioiL 
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Tablb  m. — Appropriations  for  normal  schools. 


Name  of  sobooL 


State  ^formal  School,  Florence,  AIa 

Lincoln  Noimal  TJniTeraity,  Kaiion,  AIa 

Normal  department  of  ArVanaaa  Indoatrial  Unlvenity,  FayeUeville,  Ark 
Bnuach  Normal  College)  Arkaneaa  Indoatrial  Uniyeralty,  Pine  BluiT,  Ark. 

CaUfomia  State  Kormal  School,  San  JO06,  Cal 

Connecticot  State  Xormal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn 

Normal  department  of  Atlanta  TJniTerBity,  Atlanta,  6a. 

Soathem  lUinoia  Normal  UniTersity,  Carbondale,  111 

Cook  Coanty  Normal  and  Training  School,  Englewood,  HI 

Illinoia  State  Normal  Unlveraity,  Normal,  HI 

Peoria  Connty  Normal  School,  Peoria,  111 

Indiana  State  Nonnal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Korthein  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Bnalneaa  Inatitate^  Yalparaiao,  Ind. 

Iowa  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Eaatem  Iowa  Normal  School,  Giandview,  lowa....^ 

State  Normal  School,  Bmporia,  Kana 

Bastem  State  Normal  School,  Caatine,He 

Weetem  State  Normal  School,  Farmington,  Mo .... 

Nonnal  department  of  Maine  Central  Intititate,  Pitt«fieid,Me 

Baltimore  Nonnal  School  for  Colored  Teachers,  Baltimore,  Md 

Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Md 

Maasachnsetts  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  Masa 

State  Normal  School,  Bridgewator,  Mass 

State  Normal  School,  Framingbam,  Masa 

Sute  Nonnal  School,  Salem,  Mass 

Weatfleld  State  Normal  School,  Westfleld,  Mass 

Massachnsetts  State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Masa 

Michigan  State  Normal  School,  Ypulanti,  Mich 

State  Normal  School,  Mankato^  Minn 

State  Nonnal  School,  St.  Clond,  Minn 

State  Nonnal  School,  Winona,  Minn 

Mississippi  State  Normal  School,  Holly  Springs,  Miss 

Soatheast  Missoari  Normal  School,  Cape  Girardeao,  Mo 

College  of  Normal  Instruction,  Columbia,  Mo 

Lincoln  InsUtate.  Jefferson  City,  Mo 

North  Missouri  SUte  Normal  School,  Klrksville,  Mo 

Northwest  Normal  School,  Oregon,  Mo 

St.  Louis  Normal  School,  St  Louis,  Mo , 

State  Normal  School,  second  district,  Warreoshoi^g,  Mo , 

Nebraeka  State  Normal  School,  Peru,  Nobr 

New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School,  Plj'month,  N.  H 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.J 

New  York  sute  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.Y 

a  Exclusive  of  appropriations  for  pormaneut  otijeota* 

h  Appropriation  in  common  with  the  uniyersity. 

e  Annual  appropriation  to  the  nniverslty. 

tf  Coanty  appropriation. 

s  City  appropriation ;  also^  $10,000  ooantj  appropriatioo. 

/City  appropriation. 

g  Also  f775  town  appropriation. 


♦5,000 

4,000 

bl5, 400 

1,600 

S4,500 

IS,  000 

€6,000 

92,790 

416.000 

S4,700 

d3,00Q 

18,000 

Sis,  000 

6,730 

/2.996 

/i,000 

7,500 

7,500 

600 

8,000 

10,500 

11,000 

13,000 

13,000 

14.000 

IS.  600 

19.75S5 

18,300 

13,000 

9.*000 

18.000 

3,000 

7,500 

(6) 

5,000 

7,500 

/1, 500 

13,371 

7,500 

19,500 

y9,000 

90,000 

18,000 


a  « 
o  rs 

eS 

12 

*  cs  e 

CO  *^^ 


#16  00 


17  58 
40  63 
78  00 


33  58 
50  00 
55  96 


37  77 
95  00 


35  00 
99  59 
11  33 

90  00 
48  38 
50  00 


44  10 

03  33 


46  73 
40  00 
30  00 
91  94 
95  38 


30  00 
14  00 


16  59 
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Table  III. — Appropriations  for  normal  tehooU — Contizmed. 


Kame  of  sdiooL 


State  Xonnftl  SolLOol,  Brockport,  K.  Y 

State  Normal  School,  BaflUo,  K.  Y 

State  Xonnal  and  Training  School,  Cortland  Village,  N.  Y 

StAte  Normal  and  Training  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  School,  Geneaeo,  N.  Y 

Normal  College,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Oewego  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Oawego,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Potadam,  N.  Y 

TTniTersity  Normal  School,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 

State  Colored  Normal  School,  FayetteviUe,  N.  0 

Northweetem  Ohio  Normal  School,  Ada,  Ohio 

Cincinnati  Normal  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ClevelaDd  City  Normal  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Geneya  Normal  School,  Geneva,  Ohio 

lianafleld  Normal  School,  Hansfleld,  Ohio 

Saodnaky  Training  School,  Sanduaky,  Ohio 

Pennaylvania  State  Normal  School,  aixth  diatrict,  Bloomabnrg,  Pa. 

Soaihweatem  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa 

Northweetem  State  Normal  School,  Bdlnboro*,  Pa 

State  Normal  School,  Indiana,  Pa 

Eeyatone  State  Normal  School,  Katstown,  Pa 

Central  State  Normal  School,  Lock  Haven,  Pa 

Fennaylvania  State  Normal  School,  fifth  district,  Kanafleld,  Pa. . .. 

Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girle.  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Comberland  Valley  State  Normal  Scho61,  Shippenaborg,  Pa 

West  Cheater  State  Normal  School,  Weat  Cheater,  Pa 

Ithode  Island  State  Normal  School,  Providence,  B.  I 

Freedmen*8  Normal  Institate,  MaryvUle,  Tenn 

HoNaiiy  Coanty  Normal  School,  Poidy,  Tenn 

State  Normal'Scfaool,  Castleton.Vt 

Johnson  State  Norma)  School,  Johnson,  Vt 

State  Normal  School.  Bandolph,  Yt 

Valley  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Va 

Shenandoah  Valley  Normal  School,  Strasborg,  Va 

Concord  State  Normal  School,  Concord  Chnroh,  W.  Va 

Fairmont  State  Normal  School,  Fairmont,  W.  Va 

State  Normal  School  at  Glenvllle,  GlenvlUe,  W.  Va 

Harshall  College  State  Normal  School,  Hontington,  W.  Va 

Shepherd  College,  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va , 

West  Liberty  State  Normal  School,  West  Liberty,  W.  Va 

Oahkosh  State  Normal  School.  Oshkosh,  Wis 

Wisuonsln  State  Normal  School ,  Platteville.  Wis 

Biver  Falls  State  Normal  School,  River  Falls,  Wis 

Wasnmgton  Normal  School,  Washington,  D.  C 


Normal  department  of  the  Univeraity  of  Deseret,  Salt  Lake  City.  TJtoh 


|S3,000 
18,000 
18,000 
18,000 
18,000 

Ma;  000 

e89;900 

18,000 

fl^OOO 

fl;O0O 

b90,000 

fl7,600 

&5»fl00 

dl,900 

bSOO 

MOO 

10,113 

10,000 

10,000 

3,065 

5,000 

10^000 

10,000 

639,464 

10,000 

11,377 

11,500 

«303 

UOO 

1,000 

fl;379 

S;644 

«373 

/S95 

9,000 

9;  000 

1,500 

9;  000 

9;  000 

3,000 
18,243 
16,000 
13,113 
K500 

3,000 


53  00 


36  51 

4B7 

33  00 

148 

500 

15  00 

13  06 

15  00 

30  00 

7  75 

84  00 

19  78 

1150 

1  33 

10  00 

35  00 

14  50 

ir3  35 

31  15 

3160 

36  38 

45  45 

a  Exolnsive  of  appropriations  for  permanent  oljecta.  «  County  appropriation. 

b  City  appropriation.  /Coonty  apppropriatlon  i  also  an  equal 

e  944,900  was  a  apeclal  appropriation.  amoont  from  the  State. 

d  Coonty  appropriation ;  also  9300  State  appropriation,  g  Per  month. 
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The  increased  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  teacher's  office  consequent  npon 
the  widespread  discussion  of  educational  interests  has  led  to  constant  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  average  age  at  which  public  school  teachers  begin  their  work  and  the 
doration  of  their  services.  To  satisfy  these  inquiries  the  Commissioner  addressed  a 
circular  letter  to  the  principals  of  normal  and  high  schools  asking  information  as  to 
the  two  particulars.  Of  the  74  returns  received,  28  were  unable  to  furnish  informa- 
tion, in  26  cases  additional  time  was  necessary,  and  20  supplied  the  following  data : 


Name  of  Institotlon. 


Age  at  whioh 
graduatoa  be- 
gin teaohing. 


California  Slate  Nonnal  School,  San  Jo86,  Cal 

Oennan  Bvangelical  Lutheran  Normal  School,  AdcUaon,  HI 

Sploeland  Academy,  Spioeland,  Ind , 

Iowa  Unlveraity,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Eaatern  State  Nonoal  School,  Caatine,  Me 

State  Normal  School,  Ffennington,  Me 

Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Md 

State  Normal  School,  FraminghaoB,  Mass 

State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass 

State  Normal  School,  Westfleld,  Mais 

State  Normal  School,  WlnoDa,MInn 

Trcdtland  High  School,  Jackson,  Mo 

Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  Pem,  Nebr 

State  Normal  and  Model  School,  Trenton,  N.  J 

Cincinnati  Normal  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Western Beserre Normal  School,  Milan,  Ohio 

SonthwAtem  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa 

Pennsylvania  Normal  School,  Lock  Haven,  Pa 


90-Sl 


91 
90 


6 


(10>94) 

(18) 
(94-98) 
(14-18) 


99 


Comberland  Yalley  State  Normal  School,  Shippensborg,  Pa. 
'Wiaconain  State  Normal  School,  Btver  Falls,  Wis 


901 


(90) 

(90) 

(19) 

(18-99) 


(90) 

(19-90) 

91    I       17 

(lS-94) 

(90-93) 


90A 


1^ 


e-8 

6 


5 
3 


The  discussion  of  normal  schools  is  a  healthy  sign  and  cannot  fail  of  good  results. 
They  need  the  attention  and  interest  thus  excited,  since  insufficient  support  and 
public  indifference  have  chiefly  preTcnted  the  fulfilment  by  them  of  the  ends  for  whioh 
they  were  established. 

Thus  far  the  facts  indicate  that  the  more  thoroughly  they  are  studied  and  under- 
stood the  deeper  becomes  the  conviction  of  their  necessity.  That  there  is  a  science  of 
teaching,  founded  on  abstract  principles,  and  an  art  of  teaching  (which,  like  all  other 
arts,  may  be  acquired  by  practice  under  the  direction  of  experienced  masters)  is  no  longer 
doubted.  All  the  arguments  f6r  technical  and  professional  schools  apply  equally  to 
normal  schools,  with  an  additional  argument  for  their  maintenance  by  the  State.  Dr. 
Martin  B.  Anderson  states  the  condition  in  his  discussion  of  voluntaryism  in  higher 
education : 

The  principle  of  self-preservation  would  Justify  special  appropriations  [by  the 
State]  for  the  training  of  common  school  teachers  in  academies  and  normal  schools,  if 
it  can  be,  shown  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  acting  throuffh  institutions  sop- 
ported  on  the  volunti^  principle,  will  not  furnish  teachers  in  sufficient  number  and 
with  sufficient  education  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

It  had  been  shown  when  normal  schools  were  first  established  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  acting  as  thus  suggested  did  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
when  this  investigation  is  now  made  with  thoroughness  and  candor  a  similar  con- 
clusion is  reached.    The  whole  discussion  is  outlined  in  the  following  extracts  from 
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bhe  speech  of  Hon.  John  I.  Gilbert,  in  the  assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  npon 
the  resolation  in  referenoe  to  normal  schools : 

The  most  skilfal  and  efi'ective  way  to  destroy  [onr  public]  schools  is  to  render  them 
inefficient  and  unworthy  of  popular  regard.  Neglect  the  means  and  appliances  neoee- 
sary  to  make  them  useful,  and  the  people  will  soon  consent  to  the  abaudoDment  of 
those  schools  which  the  wisest  statemen  of  our  land  haTe  ever  declared  to  be  the 
safeguard  of  our  free  institutions.  Foremost  among  those  appliances  is  the  provision 
for  securing  competent  teachers. 

If,  therefore,  yon  would  break  down  onr  system  of  common  schools,  I  can  see  no 
went  way  than  to  abandon  onr  State  normal  schools. 

These  schools  were  not  made;  they  grew,  and  are  still  growing.  They  sprung  up  in 
this  and  other  States  to  meet  a  recognized  and  profoundly  felt  want — the  want  of 
competent  and  trained  teachers. 

In  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany,  whose  educational  sys^ 
tem  confessedly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  world,  the  same  want  was  felt  and  substan- 
tially the  same  means  were  resorted  to  to  supply  it. 

Thus  have  the  normal  schools  of  this  and  other  countries  had  their  origin  in  the 
oniversal  need  of  trained  and  competent  teachers. 

A  proposition  has  been  submitted  to  abandon  these  normal  schools  as  State  institu- 
tions. In  support  of  this  proposition  a  test  is  offered  and  certain  charges  made.  We 
accept  the  test  and  propose  to  examine  the  char^.  The  normal  schools  desire  and 
invite  the  fullest  investigatioo.  They  dread  nothmg  but  false  conclusions  drawn  from 
a  partial  and  misleading  examination. 

Since  the  proposition  to  abandon  the  normal  schools  was  made  in  this  house,  I  have 
received  numerous  letters  from  eminent  educators  occupying  high  positions  in  many 
States  of  the  Union,  all  of  them  deprecating  any  injury  to  our  normal  schools  as  a 
blow  aimed  at  the  entire  common  school  system  of  the  country.  The  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Maryland  says:  "I  have  given  ten  years  of 
study  to  this  question  in  all  its  bearings ;  I  have  watched  the  discussions  through  six 
successive  legislatures  in  this  Sta^e,  and  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  such  a  step 
as  is  proposed  would  be  a  national  calamity.^'  From  the  department  of  public  instruo- 
tion  in  Rhode  Island,  we  have  this :  *'  My  apology  for  addressing  yon  is  the  universal 
importance  of  the  matter  now  pending  in  your  assembly  relative  to  normal  schools. 
The  step  proposed  in  your  honorable  body  is  one  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger, 
not  only  to  your  own  State,  as  I  believe,  but  to  the  cause  of  common  school 
education  throughout  the  Union,  if  not  in  still  wider  circles."    The  superintendent  of 

?ublic  instruction  for  Wisconsin  writes :  **  I  sincerely  hope  the  normal  schools  of  New 
ork,  my  native  State,  will  suffer  no  detriment  from  the  present  or  any  fuj;un5  leg- 
islature. Wisconsin  has  four  normal  schools,  modelled  after  those  of  New  York  in  the 
main,  and  these  have  done  and  are  doing  most  excellent  service  for  the  State  in  the 
cause  of  common  school  education.  There  can  be  no  donbt  onr  schools  are  worth  many 
times  their  entire  cost.  I  came  into  office  three  yeais  ago  with  some  prejudices  lu^ainst 
them,  but  every  succeeding  year's  experience  has  more  fully  convinced  me  of  their 
value  in  our  State  system.  If  the  State  abandons  your  schools,  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  long  step  backwards — an  injury  and  reproach  to  the  educational  cause  both  in  and 
beyond  the  State  which  disowns  her  own  best  creations." 

W.  H.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  who  stands  among  the  leading  educators  of  the  countiy, 
and  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Chicago  board  of  education,  writes:  ''I  was  for 
twenty  years  connected  with  education  in  Massachusetts,  and  afterward  for  eight 
years  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Chicago,  and  have  had  a  pretty  good  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  the  fruits  of  normal  schools  both  East  and  West.  I  teel  author- 
ised to  say  that  no  principle  is  more  fully  established  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  edu- 
cators in  this  country  and  in  Europe  than  this:  that  normal  schools  are  essential  to 
the  highest  success  of  public  school  instruction.  Do  not  wise  and  intelligent  legis- 
lators see  that  the  highest  interests  of  education  will  be  subserved  by  directing  at- 
tention to  the  correction  of  evils  and  abuses  when  thev  are  found  to  exist  in  normal 
schools,  and  not  by  the  destruction  of  the  system  itself  f  My  lifelong  interest  in  the 
general  cause  of  education  must  be  my  apology  for  this  intrusion.'^  This  last  sug- 
gestion is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  now  under  consid- 
eration. Let  us  discriminate  between  the  imiierfections  of  a  sjbtem  and  the  system 
itself;  between  an  incidental  defect  that  may  be  cured  and  an  essential  principle  that 
should  be  embodied  and  preserved. 

We  are  virtually  repeating  the  discussion  long  since  closed  in  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
some  other  European  countries.  In  them  the  existence  of  normal  schools  is  assured, 
and  public  action  is  directed  to  perfecting  them.  In  the  normal  schools  of  Germany, 
the  theory  of  pedagogics  is  expounded  with  philosophic  breadth  and  scientific  precision. 
Here  students  preparing  for  the  teacher's  profession  are  trained  in  methods  which  be- 
oome  practical  guides  to  them  in  their  work  as  teachers  of  the  young.  The  effect  of 
this  exact  training,  having  always  clearly  defined  aims  in  view,  is  seen  in  all  depart- 
ments of  elementary,  secondary,  and  university  instruction. 
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TABLE  lY. — OOMimtRCIAT.  AND  BD81NB8S  COLLKGEB. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  exhibit  of  colleges  for  basiness  training,  as  reported 
to  this  Barean  from  1870  to  1878,  inolnsive : 


I8rro. 

1871. 

1873. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Knmber  of  institntlons — 

S6 

60 

53 

113* 

136 

131 

137 

134 

139 

Number  of  ixistmotors  — 

154 

168 

363 

514 

577 

594 

599 

568 

537 

]HQniberof  stndents 

5,824 

6,460 

8,451 

39;  397 

85,893 

96,109 

85,334 

33,496 

31,048 

Table  IY. — Summary  o/Btatisiioe  of  comTnercial  and  hu^inesa  colleges. 


States. 


Calif oxnia, 
Qeorgla ... 
Dliaola.... 
Indiana... 
Iowa 


Kentooky 

Iionlniana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaeachasetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota.. 
Miaaioaippi. 


IDaeonri 

ITebiaaka 

"Sew  Hampahize. 

JTew  Jeney 

KewYork 

Iffortli  Carolina.. 
Ohio 


PeonsylTania 

Shode  Island 

Tanneeaee 

Tescaa 

Ylrginia 

WeatVlisinIa 

Wlaoonaln 

Diatrlot  of  Colombia 


Total. 


1 

o 
I 

0 


3 
5 
1 

13 
6 
fl 
8 
8 
8 
8 
1 
4 
7 

3 
1 


1 
1 
4 

80 

1 

U 

IS 

3 
3 
1 
1 
8 
5 
1 


■ 


al|2 


5 
37 

3 
63 
87 

^ 

4 

5 

18 
8 


19 
80 

6 
10 

33 

8 

8 

88 

84 

1 

38 

40 

81 

7 

8 

1 

6 
80 

S{ 


as7 


Kamber  of  atadente. 


i 
t 

I 


40 

0749 

196 

03,099 


1,09T 

60 

0433 

313 

0874 


457 
1,008 


130 


78 
100 


18 
1.868 

08,178 

819 
395 
46 
46 
170 
940 
185 


021,048 


40 
663 
181 
1,611 
746 
894 

30 
831 
839 
ITS 


444 

750 


a 

a 

d 

M 


1 


8 


It 


83 

15 

399 

836 

317. 

SO 

66 

84 

75 


{ 


(76) 
397 
130 

(306) 

739 

43 

50 

373 

3,346 

18 

1,413 

(587) 

909 

679 

849 

33 

30 

117 

739 

74 


13 
385 

80 
0 

194 
35 
50 

135 
1,304 


U 


588 

331 

140 

146 

14 

16 

S3 


51 


(969) 

1161    ^^ 


1,100 
750 


17,900 


800 


ISO 
1,050 


179 
1,500 

31,0355 


600 
8,870 


\ 


150 

581 

150 
417 


584 
840 


! 


40,986 


«8 


a 


60 
115 


1.800 


50 


17 
300 


80 


10 
156 


13 


1,875 


oClaaslfloatiao  not  rapottod  in  sH 

frlaofautos  libmiy  of  BL  Lonia  UnlTenitgr,  whkh  is  reported  with  eoameiroial  departanont. 
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TABLE  v.— KINDERaXRTBir. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  sammary  of  Kindergarten,  instmctozs,  and  pnpils 
reported  to  the  Borean  from  1873  to  1878,  inclnalTe : 


Kamber  of  institations 
Namber  of  instmotors 
NninW  of  pupils 


1873. 


43 

ti 

1,853 


1874. 


55 

185 
1.636 


1875. 


95 

316 
8;  809 


187& 


130 
364 

4,090 


1877. 


1S9 

336 

3,931 


1878L 


159 

378 

4.797 


Table  Y.—Summary  of  ataUatioa  of  Kindergarten. 


StatML 

Xnmherof 
schools. 

Nunberof 
teadhen. 

Knmberof 
pupils/ 

■ 
Califomift .......................*.. 

• 

7 
9 
5 
1 
93 
S 
5 

/ 
96 

Oolonido  ..,.,.. ....1.. 

9 

OmnWtlQnt   ..,,rr.«.**.---.r....Tx-T,«r.T-Tr r t-t 

64ot]gia 

17 

Illinois 

974 

Indiana  .......................................................... 

35 

Iowa •••... 

37 

]Koutuoky  •.......•.•■.■.■•■..■•■.••.•.■..•.■■•■■■•■.■•■■•........ 

7 

78 

MaiD6................  ............................................ 

4 

10 

31 

3 

8 

66 

33 

TO 

19 

46 

1 

9 

14 

18 

95 

Mwryland 

56 

"M'ssnftfihimotto ....  ............................................... 

346 

Iflohigan .....a.. 

54 

MlnnMota 

50 

MiwKmrl ; 

1,189 

Now  Jorsoy  ...................................................... 

5SB 

KowYork 

855 

Ohio 

196 

PfinnaylrMlia 

887 

floath  CoroUna ...^.... 

90 

TmnnuHw....... ...a.i......*....*xii.-  x.^.......^.. 

Wisconsin 

305 

906 

Total 

159 

376 

4.797 

Efforts  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Kindergarten 
principles  and  methods,  in  which  endeavor  the  American  Frobel  Union  has  aided 
greatly  by  its  conferences  and  publications. 

Whereyer  the  inflnenoe  has  extended  mothers  have  been  excited  to  a  deeper  and 
more  intelligent  interest  in  the  development  of  their  yonng  children^  many  have 
sought  instraction  in  normal  classes  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  apply  the  train- 
ing to  their  own  children,  and  in  nnmerons  instances  neighborhood  Kindergarten 
haye  been  started  by  mothers  thus  interested.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Aldrich,  principal  of  the 
Florence  (Mass.)  Kindergarten,  writes :  *<  We  have  more  applications  for  Kindergarten 
teachers  to  go  to  eastern  and  western  schools  than  we  have  had  gradoates."  In  general 
the  schools  for  l^Striag^aohers  report  more  applications  for  Kindergarten  teachers 
than  can  be  supplied. 

Among  the  important  results^Mkthe  increased  interest  in  the  subject  is  the  multi- 
plication of  charity  Kinderg&rten.    These  reach  the  children  of^ihe.  poor  «nddesti- 
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tate,  who  must  otlierwiae  suffer  neglect  or  be  exposed  to  yicions  inflaences  in  the  mosl 
tender  and  sosoeptible  years.  Seventeen  snch  schools  are  supported  in  Boston  and 
Ticinity,  by  Ifrs.  Shaw,  daughter  of  Prof.  Agossiz,  and  reports  of  similar  schools, 
nnder  the  anspioes  of  chnroh  societies  and  beneyolent  persons,  have  been  received 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  CincinnatL 

The  question  of  the  introduction  of  the  Kindergarten  into  our  public  school  system 
is  attraotiiig  much  attention. 

The  public  Kindergarten  in  Boston  was  closed  (as  stated  in  the  report)  on  account 
of  its  expensivenesB.  In  St.  Louis,  under  the  gratuitous  supervision  of  Miss  Susan  E« 
Blow,  the  public  Kindergarten  have  achieved  great  success,  and  a  system  has  been  de- 
veloped that  famishes  it»  own  directors,  assistants,  and  supervisors.  Through  this 
system  the  cost  of  the  Kindergarten  has  been  reduced  from  $11.36  for  each  pupil  be- 
ong^ng  in  1875-76  to  t5.70  in  1876,  and  from  $5.75  per  capita  of  enrolment  to  $3.52. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  St.  Louis  system  wUl  solve  the  question  of  Kindergarten 
economy.  Of  the  whole  number  of  Kinderg&rten  in  the  city  19  were  in  districts  in 
which  they  received  only  the  children  of  the  poorest  classes.  These  numbered  2,687  of 
the  5,359  children  enrolled  in  that  grade. 

The  superintendent  says:  "As  this  report  goes  to  press,  the  experiment  of  unit- 
ing Kindergarten  work  with  primary  work  is  in  successful  progress.  The  children  of 
the  first  year  in  the  course  of  study  take  primary  instruction  for  one-half  of  the  day 
agtid  Kindergarten  instruction  for  the  other  hall" 

A  public  Kindergarten  is  reported  in  Lewiston,  Me. ;  also  one  In  the  twenty- 
second  ward.  New  York  City.  A  public  Kindergarten  has  been  opened  in  San 
Francisco,  supported  by  the  members  of  the  Kindergarten  Association.  It  is  in  charge 
of  Miss  Kate  H.  Smith,  a  graduate  of  Miss  Emma  Marwedel's  Kindergarten.  Miss 
Marwedel,  who  has  charge  of  the  school  in  Oakland,  has  been  chiefly  instrumental 
in  awakening  interest  in  Kindergarten  training  in  the  State. 

TABUS  YI.— SBCONDAKT  XHSTRUOTION. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  number  of  institutions  for  secondary 
instruction  making  returns  from  1871  to  1878,  inclusive : 


1871. 

lera. 

1873. 

1874. 

187S. 

1870. 

i8n. 

1878. 

irnmbCT  of  Inittitatlaos 

038 

3,171 

80,277 

811 

iSOt 

08,090 

044 
8»068 

118,  no 

1,031 

8»466 

06,170 

1,143 

0^061 

108^  SS5 

1,8» 
5^090 

100,047 

1,S98 

5^083 

^371 

L827 

0,747 

ITmnlwr  of  atadmti  .....■■.....■.. 

100^374 
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Table  YL^Stimmary  ofsiaUatiei  of 


States  ftiid  Tenrltoties. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connect  lent 

Delawsra « 

Florida 

(Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Koitocky 

Louisiana 

Haine 

Maryland ^ 

Masaachnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon*. •....•. >•.■•.••• 

Pennsylvania 

lUiode  Island 

Soaih  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont. ...t....«  .••.•• 

Virginia 

WestTirginJA 

Wisoonsln 

Dlstiiot  of  Colombift . . . . 

Indian  Territory.. 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington  Territory .. 

Total 


I 


11 

4 

85 

S 
46 
11 

7 

119 

86 

14 

40 

8 
S3 

9 
83 
35 
51 

6 
18 
10 
81 

1 

1 

33 
48 
811 
83 
45 
18 
06 

7 

9 
61 
15 
89 
98 

9 
15 
85 

1 

8 
18 

1 


1,827 


Instructors. 


Male. 


83 

6 
80 

8 

6 
33 
10 
141 
61 
83 
71 

1 
94 
18 
41 
106 
104 
16 
40 
11 
59 

3 


68 
98 
570 
49 
95 
84 


15 
17 
88 
35 
51 
44 

7 
41 
49 

8 

1 
18 

1 


8,489 


Female. 


89 

8 

133 

14 

104 
81 

36 
97 

145 
34 
84 
11 

188 
34 
37 
84 

178 
18 
53 
19 
60 
5 


50 

109 

679 

64 

187 

58 

335 

15 

81 

101 

31 

75 

53 

86 

83 

97 

1 

19 

48 

5 


3,318 


Namber  of  stadents. 


Total. 


837 
868 

3,761 
181 

1,657 


1,168 

6,868 

3,0d7 

1,899 

3,440 

80 

03,844 

775 

al,9S6 

8,647 

3,681 

517 

8,096 

670 

1,964 

80 


09,084 

03,886 

090,539 

o9;495 

4,151 

1.741 

06, 989 

310 

803 

4,630 

1,558 

8;  784 

01,305 

0773 

08,164 

1,150 

60 

807 

1,766 

60 


0100,374 


Male. 


503 

134 

1,630 

1 

634 

354 

484 

3,657 

1,061 

786 

1,708 

9 

1,610 

338 

1,058 

1,553 

1,678 


1,008 

331 

1,060 

6 


1,143 

1,530 

9,365 

1,056 

8,189 

745 

3;  947 

135 

946 

8;  567 


1,316 
654 


654 

314 


837 


48,110 


Female. 


394 
134 

8,131 
180 

1,033 
868 
744 

8;  611 

8;  096 

1.113 

1,739 

71 

9,134 

437 

868 

1,094 

8,803 

818 

1,096 

339 

904 

74 


897 
1,306 
7,735 
1,833 
8,093 

996 
8,900 

175 

557 
8,063 


1,468 
601 
491 

1,065 

836 

0 


931 
60 


47,996 


8 


697 

830 

8;  790 

30 

1,833 

347 

759 
4,185 
1,567 

890 

8,013 

65 

8,766 

843 
1,349 
1.609 
8,679 

880 
1,537 

578 

1,146 

80 


1,338 

1,638 

10,178 

1,935 

8,317 

1,019 

4,451 

197 

579 

3,856 

810 

1,748 

977 

155 

1,848 

778 

60 

64 

1,811 


60^880 


167 

33 

430 

8 

470 

131 

66 

1,151 

486 

109 

447 

15 
717 

35 
364 
361 
645 

97 
317 
133 
845 

83 


388 

649 
3,358 


445 

94 

1,384 

136 

69 

734 

105 

576 

361 

14 

194 


87 
13 


15^651 


I 

J 
i 

B 


36 

10 
993 

46 
406 

50 

34 
855 
454 

33 
333 
3 
456 
135 
148 
441 
765 

48 
483 

33 
303 

86 


139 
678 

3,110 
900 
749 
167 

1,833 

75 

39 

193 

138 

884 


83 
556 

840 


47 
3 


13,445 


a  Sex  not  reported  in  all  cases. 
Mndndes  13,000  from  rents. 
e  Coarse  not  spedfled  in  all 
d  Of  this  $500,000  is  the  incomd  of  OInid  CoQege  for  Oiphaas,  Philadelphia  bnt  the  Mnomit  of  f tinds 
from  which  it  is  derived  is  not  reported. 
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insUtuHona  for  secondary  inttrueHon. 

/ 

Number  of  atadents. 

Number  of  achoola  in 
which  drawing  is  tanght. 

Number   of  schools   in 
wMch  vocal  muslo  is 
taught. 

Number   of  schools    in 
which  instrumental 
music  is  taught. 

Libraries. 

Property,  income,  &c 

• 

Preparing  for  classi- 
cal course  in  college. 

Preparing  for  scicn- 
tiifc  course  in  col- 
lege. 

Entered  college  since 
close  of  last  aca- 
demic year. 

Entered  soientiii  c 
school  since  close  of 
last  academic  year. 

i 
1 

•s 

1 

Increaae  of  Tolumes 
in  the  last  school 
year. 

Value    of   grounds, 
buildings,  and  ap- 
paratus. 

Amount  of  nroduc- 
tivo  funaa. 

Income  from  produc- 
tive funds. 

Eeceipts  for  the  last 
year   from   tuition 
fees. 

43 

5 

18 

3 

7 

7 

6,380 

300 

1108,000 

$6,400 

11 

10 

3 

1 

4 

4 

50 

16,500 

8.750 

48 

86 

84 

37 

31 

81 

81 

11,979 

811 

571,000 

10,000 

•600 

37,150 

3 

8 

8 

3 

1,340 

856 

180,000 
564,300 

10,000 
56,120 

144 

37 

28 

3 

87 

83 

88 

16,931 

655 

13,500 

760 

S5 

40 

11 

4 

7 

7 

8 

8.580 

590 

97,000 

7,000 

410 

7.900 

SS 

10 

6 

10 

3 

4 

4 

S.100 

847 

53,000 

87,500 

6.760 

,       3,720 

516 

186 

145 

31 

83 

47 

51 

5,487 

448 

357,450 

36,531 

1,655 

71,561 

84 

53 

17 

6 

19 

33 

81 

10,083 

609 

981,000 

36,000 

2,800 

94,0l» 

74 

84 

66 

8 

6 

9 

7 

4,220 

46 

96,000 

39,0(M) 

3,310 

11.125 

144 

110 

56 

10 

18 
8 

83 
1 

28 
1 

5,901 
170 

301 

394,600 

81,500 

499,250 

49,000 

4,000 

30,985 

5,000 

e8,034 

234 

143 

60 

16 

80 

35 

41 

12,350 

857 

10,000 

63,750 

6 

4 

5 

6 

6 

675 

60,500 

9,474 

156 

34 

33 

11 

10 

13 

15 

7,260 

803 

229,100 

87,493 

5.634 

20,130 

131 

55 

48 

10 

83 

81 

81 

39,809 

SfiO 

509;  800 

704,000 

40, 640 

53,900 

233 

47 

.16 

9 

43 

38 

89 

33,035 

3,013 

1,027,073 

780,353 

46. 121 

60,613 

13 

8 

0 

4 

3 

3 

3,177 

106 

97.500 

6,370 

520 

7,833 

138 

.*» 

34 

3 

11 

16 

13 

8|787 

834 

894,000 

14,000 

1,400 

44,301 

40 

6 

33 

8 

7 

6 

L188 

100 

59,500 

10,700 

111 

76 

30 

14 

16 

18 

13.116 

633 

186,050 

34,300 

9,390 

53.350 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

9^500 

■  M  •  •     fc  •  • 

13,000 

8,800 

176 

81 

13 

1 

15 

10 

13 

10, 815 

113 

857,450 

167,500 

9,732 

16,877 

190 

(9 

61 

39 

30 

31 

31 

17,773 

958 

601, 150 

47,500 

3,635 

88,173 

01,025 

423 

313 

117 

137 

117 

181 

140.633 

14,706 

3,837,391 

929;  569 

83.664 

459,465 

196 

81 

37 

18 

18 

18 

13,800 

30 

847,100 
669,850 

300 

96,551 

430 

94 

151 

3 

18 

87 

87 

3S;560 

765 

110,862 

9.473 

36,473 

68 

94 

5 

7 

13 

10 

3,995 

890 

147,500 

83,500 

1,430 

16,670 

369 

64 

100 

31 

78 

58 

59 

99^797 

1,628 

4,335,450 

151,100 

d507,331 

164,393 

27 

13 

5 

6 

4 

4 

6,475 

300 

693,000 

135^303 

8,553 

45,919 

47 

14 

19 

3 

5 

6 

6 

1.810 

804 

113,500 
393,400 

6,467 

313 

133 

91 

83 

13 

34 

33 

11,642 

515 

15,000 

3,880 

46,260 

76 

53 

190 

5 

8 

9 

3,950 

175 

183,000 
463,500 

16, 010 

283 

16 

36 

8 

17 

S3 

85 

11,888 

818 

76,650 

4,820 

32,313 

87 

39 

40 

3 

10 

9 

11 

11.810 

90 

145^700 

9.000 

05,480 

40,480 

15 

3 
84 

3 
9 

85 

3 
9 

6 
13 

7 
11 

700 
13,090 

1,085 

31,700 
486,500 

1,460 

36 

13,190 

1,069 

96,383 

35 

4 

9 

8 

15 

10 

16 

7,715 
900 

196 

75,000 

6,839 

4 

1 

1 
9 

1 

9 
6 

0 

6,000 

34 

3 

1 

S 

1,993 

980 

109,900 

8,000 

540 

18.465 

1 

1 

1 

900 

50 

6,806 

3,167 

1,785 

408 

650 

709 

733 

513,966 

30,648 

18^837,114 

/3,171,119 

/76S.605 

1,768,697 

<  $5,000  is  an  annnal  Inoome  of  Sethel  Classical  and  Hilitaiy  Aoadamy,  bat  the  fonds  prodnoing  it 
an  not  reported. 
/These  totals  shooM  be  oonaldored  with  refeienoe  to  notes  above  given. 


LXXX         REPOET   OP   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP   EDUCATION. 


Statiatioal  summary  of  pupils  reoHmng  secondary  instrueUon. 


States  and  Tezritoriea. 


Alabama  ... 
Arkansas... 
California  .. 
ColoTado.... 
Ck>nneoticnt 
Delaware... 

Florida 

Georgia 

niinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa........ 


Keotaoky 

Looiaiaoa 

Mjone 

Maryland 

Mawwaohogetts •. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Qreson 

Pennsylyania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

WlBconsin 

District  of  Colombia. 


e 


I 

i 
I 

I 

■a 


1,316 


479 


38 

501 

8.039 

1,048 

398 


860 
375 


0,189 

1,177 

189 


1,039 
63 


190 
1,599 
3,715 


3,998 
188 

1,530 
148 


137 
99 


350 


116 
143 


H 

i 

a 


433 

679 
100 


60 
705 
346 
145 

34 
164 
160 
119 
137 


300 
894 
103 
439 


45 


8;  709 
804 
715 


1,418 


494 
761 


58 
633 
177 
951 

75 


I 
I 

I. 


I 


887 

868 
3,761 

181 
1,857 

688 
1,168 
6,268 
3,087 
1,899 
3,440 
80 
3,844 

775 
1,956 
3.647 
8,881] 

517 
8,098 

670 

1,964 

80 


3,084 

8,886 

80,539 

8,405 

4,151 

1,741 

6,983 

310 

803 

4,630 

1,553 

8,784 

1,305 

773 

8,164 

1.150 


I 


I 

I 

I 


555 

30 
1,015 


53 

838 
30 
83 


86 


571 

890 

8,759 


741 

867 

8,351 


930 


886 
S54 

150 
80 
275 
101 
870 


893 


In   preparatory  depsrt- 
mentsof^ 


6 

Is 


o  « 

•c  3 

o 

s  * 

l§ 


818 


65 
15 


364 
83 
30 
98 
45 
799 
74 


88 

68 

33 

8 

346 

433 


-s 

H 

s 


8^ 

§ 


e 

I 


53 

831 

1.358 

104 


56 


821 

8,618 

1,440 

1,818 

653 

876 

8S7 


184 
50 
498 
199 
188 


833 


150 
505 
893 

77 
801 

35 
137 


160 
370 
983 
438 
357 
1,170 
196 
40 


39 
1,634 


3,689 

741 

1,884 


a  In  nlnety-flTo  cities. 

h  Strictly  normal  stadents  are  not  inoladed. 


I 


1 


104 


143 

119 

73 


38 
16 


181 

60 

5 


35 


133 
80 
73 


366 

840 

1,906 

1,054 

75 

101 

161 

128 

85 

738 

308 

I 


1,639 
1,078 
7,084 
315 
3,416 
693 
1,806 
7,467 
9.040 
4,918 
6,049 
811 
6.639 
1,543 
3,031 
3,208 

13,267 
3.009 
3,037 
1,597 
5,105 
344 
40 
3,184 
4.876 

31,446 
3,150 

13,744 
S.684 

18,040 
1,006 
3,133 
H,019 
3.348 
3,020 
3,021 
1,198 
4.393 
1,075 


8EC0NDABY  INSTSUCTIOK. 


LXXXI 


StaliUHeal  nmmary  of  pvg^  recdffing  teoondarjf  inslmustion — Contiiined. 


Tonitoxtoe. 

• 


Indtaa  Tenltoty. 
Ifew  Mexico..... 

TTtah 

w  milriiigtiiTn  .■••« 

Total 


s 

I 

3 

I 

a 

M 


88,194 


I 
I 


1S,S8S 


I. 

IP 


s 


eo 

SOT 
1,106 

eo 


100,374 


18,538 


In  prepantory  depart- 
ments of— 


5^584 


I 

H 

I 


IM 


X,9K 


R 


8 


'S 

I 

I 


1,550 


S 


307 
1,904 


186,656 


a  In  nlnety-flre  oitleB.  &  Striotly  nonnal  students  axe  not  admitted. 

The  following  interestin£  Bmnmary  of  free  public  high  schoolB  in  Indiana,  prepared 
by  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  State  snperintendent  of  public  sohoola  in  Indiana,  is  rendered 
specially  yalnable  in  Tiew  of  the  animated  discussions  on  the  high  school  question, 
and  is  therefore  inserted  by  itself.  The  settlement  of  this  question  will  hardly  be 
possible  until  the  facts  in  connection  with  Vgh  school  instruction  axe  more  ezton- 
siyeiy  observed,  recorded,  andgenenJiced. 


TiXXXTT      BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISBIONEB   OF  EDUCATIOK. 


A^Me»  nUaimg  to  Mgk  tdioolf 


Jfuam  d  dttM«iid  townft 


Albion.... 
Anderson. 


Anron..  •>..••>< 
Bloominffton.... 

Golnmbna 

Delphi 

Bdinbnri^ 

FortWajne.... 

Fxankforfe 

I^anklin , 

Gieensbargb  ...< 
'  Hftgerstown . . .  • . 

Goehen 

Huntington ....  ■ 
Indiannpolls.... 

Eokomo 

lAwraieebnr|pi 

Loganiport 

MloMgMiClty.. 
HiBhAwakn 


Mnncie 

KewCMtie 

KobletTiUe..: 

Kotth  Manobeeter. 

Pern 

Plymonth 

Princeton  •••..•.. . 
Seymour  ...•.•••.. 

Shelbyyille 

Tern  Haute 

Vincennei.... 

Waablngton 


di& 


.;«••■  ».H 


1,900 
5,000 
4,000 
8,700 
S^OOO 
9,500 
9,000 
99,000 
3,300 
4,000 
5,000 


5,000 
4,500 

loaooo 

5,000 
fi^SOO 
15k  OM 
6.000 
9,700 
4,650 
9,300 
9,500 
1,800 
6,000 
9,750 
3,000 
4,000 
4,000 
99,000 
11,000 
5,000 

II   Urn 


i 


I 


I 


I 


1,908 

1,500 
799 

1.496 
9S6 
676 
11,306 
850 
956 

1,163 


1,994 

1,973 

95.019 

1. 
1. 

4,  on 

1,957 

871 

1.550 

731 

798 

419 

1,675 

1,036 

1,185 

1,101 

7, 


307 
902 
734 
764 


487 
504 

3,357 


760 

818 
946 
945 
610 
19,003 


3,309 
1,467 


1,748 

1,985 

530 

1,140 

553 

585 


880 
603 
700 
767 
739 
4,039 
1,100 
831 


8 

1 

■a 


1876 
1673 
1863 
1871 
1870 
1865 
1870 
1861 
1875 
18n 
1609 


1871 
18T3 
1864 
1873 
1858 
1807 
1868 
1874 
1867 
1874 
1879 
1876 
1669 
1S73 
1H» 
1870 
1869 
1863 
1871 

isn 


1 
3 
0 

19 
1 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
1 
9 
1 
9 
9 
8 
9 
9 
9 
1 

19 
9 
9 
9 
9 
1 
9 
1 
9 
9 


SECONDARY  INSTEU6TI0K. 


Lxxxin 


fM  ike  State  of  Indiama  In  1878. 


XntoImtetlnUgh 


19 
9 

n 

13 
74 

lb 
as 


34 
40 
97 
84 

» 
S3 
113 
33 
S3 
95 
14 
41 


43 
18 
40 
SO 
13 
38 
SI 
13 
9 
S7 
13 
S7 
SO 
16 
TO 
63 
14 


86 
80 
68 
37 
85 
47 


e 

5S 
17 

89 
37 
88 
158 
77 
19 


I 


03 
74 
47 

ITS 
47 
45 
46 

187 
S3 
80 
93 
35 
67 
65 


101 
38 

114 
87 
38 
79 
54 
43 
15 
79 
38 
56 
66 
38 


IFomtMr  ol  pnplla  In 
«Mh  year  of  htf  li 
■ohooL 


8 
98 
16 
14 
31 
77 
88 
40 
30 
98 

.16 
98 

870 

43 


140 


47 
31 
83 
45 

90 
17 

7 
36 

5 
33 
83 
98 
05 
65 
18 


84 

13 
74 
11 
15 

6 
87 

8 
IS 
49 

7 

83 

17 

143 


80 
18 
10 
83 

8 
15 

5 
17 
18 
11 
81 

5 
63 
35 

0 


11 
17 


14 
16 

0 
39 

3 
10 
81 


8 
10 
77 
16 


87 

7 

3 

11 

11 

6 

3 

16 

15 

18 

11 

4 

40 


81 
14 

6 


90 
10 
35 

16 


80 
7 
8 


6 
6 


10 


11 


84 

18 


83 


157 
43 
3tf 
14 

i5d 

33 
63 


11 

7 

140 

88 

18 

73 

40 

8 

80 

8 

13 


78 
17 
40 
86i 
35 
150 
46 
7 


ITotailMif  of  n^- 
Itt  toMhen  iii 
highsohooL 


1 

8 

1 

8 

1 
1 
8 
3 
1 
1 
8 
1 
8 


5 
1 
1 
8 

1 

1 
1 

1 


i 

1 

1 
1 

H 

8 
1 


8 
1 
8 


1 

8 
6 
1 


8 

H 


I 


1 

8 

H 

3 
3 
1 

8 
6 

H 

8 

8 
1 

3 
8 
11 
8 
1 
4 

31 

8 

8 
1 
1 


n 

8 

8 
1 

9| 

3 
1 


3 


1 
1 


•1,195  00 
1,410  00 
1,300  00 

775  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
6,990  00 

900  00 
1,970  00 
1,495  00 

600  00 

1,785  00 

1,030  00 

17,064  40 

1,390  00 

760  00 
8,500  00 
8i380  00 
1,000  00 
8,14100 
1,350  00 

943  00 

958  96 
1,900  00 

650  00 
1,300  00 
1,815  00 

960  00 
4,830  00 
3,000  00 

840  00 


11,486  08 
438  59 
1.957  00 
3,165  70 
1,983  51 
1,341  63 
7,970  98 
8,547  66 


9^967  05 
1,415  54 


166|503  00 
1,888  79 


013  81 

3,080  41 
8,803  63 
1,943  87 


1,680  16 
8,354  93 
1,488  10 
5,081  39 
10,939  31 


3 

7 

8 
1 
8 
64 
1 
8 
3 
8 
3 


TO 
5 

10 
13 

4 
8 
5 


1,039  00 


8 
1 
5 
31 
IS 
1 


LXXXiy     REFOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

TABUB  Til.— PBKPABATOBT  SCHOOLS. 

Detailed  statUtics  of  preparatory  sohools  will  be  found  in  Table  YII  of  the  appendix. 
The  following  is  a  oomparative  fltatement  of  the  etatistioB  of  these  sohools  as  reported 
to  the  Bnieaa  for  1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877,  and  1878 : 


1613. 

1874. 

IBTSw 

16TO. 

isn. 

um. 

UTinnlMr  flf  imrtltatlom. ...... .......... 

86 

600 

lS;48f7 

01 

601 

11,414 

lOS 

746 

19^054 

106 

136 

19;  360 

114 
196 

19;  no 

114 

Hfnnib^r  of  iutraoton ................. 

818 

Nnnbor  nt  fltadflute.. ...■■....■.. ...... 

19;  538 

Tablb  yn.~/9iMmiuif:y  of  9taH$Hc8  of  preparalmy  bcSicoU, 


CaUfonlA 

Colondo ....... 

Conneetteot..... 

0«orgU 

minoiB 

low* 

XentDoky 

Hftlne 

Mazyland 

MiMitfllimetto .. 
KewHunpahiro, 
Kow  Joncy..... 

ITewYork , 

OWo. 

PflmuylTaoiA ... 
Bhode  Island  ... 
Soatli  CuoUna.. 

ToniiMaee 

TazM , 

vflriuont  •...•■•, 

TirginiA 

Wiaoonain 

TdteL..... 


i 


I 


5 
S 

99 
6 
4 

91 
6 

10 
4 
1 
1 
1 
9 
5 
4 

114 


a 


I 


38 

9 

51 

9 

94 

4 

6 

6 

99 

15 

164 

41 

99 

178 

83 

50 

38 

a 

5 
14 

8 
15 

18 


818 


Kvmbwof  stndflnta. 


34 

a 

349 


109 

O30 

11 

19 


91 

61,073 

451 

30 

709 

365 

946 

175 

90 

90 

10 

0 

0181 


4,105 


167 

6 

73 


54 


1 

15 

6 

5 

101 

36 

13 

901 

109 

78 

30 

0 

30 

15 


57 


1,107 


354 

91 

503 

53 


71 
59 


104 
1,405 


918 

1,448 

463 

564 

340 

130 

30 


09 


154 


1, 


I. 

1^ 


16 


54 


10 


66 

7 

186 

80 

4 

108 

74 

43 


119 

4 

4 

99 

99 


834 


17 


6 

1 
30 

5 

7 
98 

8 
94 

4 


1 
5 

7 


147 


•  InolndM  identiilo  and  other  ■tadanti. 

h  TntHvAm  a  numb*  of  ttodMLts  prepariiigSor  both  comxo. 


SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION   OP  WOMEN. 


Tablb  yn. — Summary  of  tioHBUcs  of  preparatory  iohooU—ConixaTieA. 


Ststoa. 


CkOUtanila 

Gotondo 

ConiMetieai 

niiBoU 

IndiuiA 

Iowa 

Kentoeky 

Maine 

Maryland , 

Maaaaehnaetts . . . 
yew  HampaWre 

NewJeney 

NewYozk 

Ohio 

PennaylTania... 
SliodalaUuid  ... 
Sonlh  Carolina. . 


Tezaa 

'Vcaniiont..i 
Tliglidft... 
Wiaoanaln 


Totel 


Librariaa. 


I 
I 


^ 


5,600 


10,000 

0 

3^100 


8,300 


1,330 

9;  500 

81.400 

8,000 

400 

14.590 

86,300 

5,850 

3.058 


a^ 


145 


Property,  Inoomeb  Sm, 


890 

0 

100 


1,800 
1,850 
5,000 
4,050 


116,888 


835 

50 

530 

80 

10 

519 

396 

850 

150 


40 
485 

850 


3,4U 


1195,000 

3,000 

390,583 

10,000 

48,000 

300 

85,000 

30.000 

77,000 

55,000 

740,500 

898.000 

881.000 

1,099.087 

590,000 

961,300 

816,000 


4,000 


55^000 
37,500 
95,000 


4,499^970 


\4 


I 


s 


1176,557 


8  S 

I' 


88,800 


13,000 
46,000 


953,000 

366,588 
80,000 
35,100 

180,000 
60,000 

101,000 


10,000 
5,000 


1,806,185 


1,300 


8,760 

800 

80,877 

81,093 


II 


|3 
.3  g 


8,457 
8,887 
4,800 
6^000 


600 


800 


76,804 


5 


u 


r.ooo 

TOO 
14,030 


3,633 

3,900 

1,469 

4,000 

4,835 

15^300 

113,197 

101,360 

5,606 

48,067 

46,909 

38,450 

87,610 


8,800 
1,300 


6,800 


446.088 


TABLB  Vm. — SUPEBIOB  IZ98TRX7CnON  OF  WOMBN. 

Statistics  in  detail  of  schools  for  the  saperiof  instniotioii  of  women  wiU  be  fonnd  in 
Table  Yin  of  the  appendix.  The  following  is  a  oompftratiye  summary  of  institntions, 
instractoFBy  and  pnpils  from  1870  to  1878,  InolosiTe : 


1870. 

1871. 

1878. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Kmnber  of  Inatitatloiia. . . . 
Knmber  of  atodantB 

33 

arra 

5,337 

136 

1,163 

19^841 

175 

1,617 

11,888 

805 

8,180 

84,613 

809 

8,885 
83,445 

898 

8,405 
83;  795 

885 

8,404 

83,856 

880 

8,305 

83,088 

895 

8,478 

83.639 

Xwonld  also  invite  attention  to  the  following  snmmary  by  States : 


LX:2^yi     BEFOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSXONEB  OF  EDUCATION. 


Tabub  Ym.—  Summary  0/  itatUUct  oftmH 


StaftM. 


Alaibaom.... 
CAUfornl* ... 
ComiMtloai. 
BolAwue ... 
06org9»..... 

niliwla 

Indlaaa ...., 
Iowa , 


Kentaoky 

IionlsbuiA  a...... 

■U^lnA 

Mwyland 

TffMMfihntottii .. 

laohigui 

MimiMote 

MUsIaalppi 

Ifisaonri 

KeradA 

New  Hunpahire. 

Kew  Jeney 

KewYork 

HforthCaEollna.. 

Ohio 

Oregon  .....••... 
PennsylTanla  ... 
South  Carolina.. 

Tenneaaee 

Texas 

Yermont 

Tirginia 

WeatViiginla... 
Wiaoonain 


Total. 


10 
9 
% 
1 

14 

10 
9 
9 
1 

93 
5 
9 
0 

10 
9 
9 
9 

15 
1 
4 
4 

16 
7 

19 
1 

13 
4 

17 

10 
1 

14 
9 
9 


995 


Corpa  of  Instraetion. 


I 


79 
10 
17 
8 
63 

114 
15 
95 
19 

10^ 
33 
19 
53 

100 
15 
16 
66 

164 

6 

31 

38 

946 
75 

147 

19 

0136 

95 

0137 

068 
19 

195 
17 
18 


03,147 


18 
9 
3 
9 


3 

44 

7 

7 

8 

SO 

4 

9 

15 

31 

1 

9 

15 

44 

90 

36 

9 

87 

8 

30 

16 

6 

45 

4 

4 


534 


54 

8 
14 

6 
51 
88 
19 
95 

0 
195 

.« 

5 

45 

119 
11 
14 
51 

133 

5 

» 

93 

909 
55 

111' 
10 
00 
17 
84 
46 
6 
80 
13 
14 


1,574 


16 

95 

3 

9 

13 

13 

9 

9 

0 

40 

9 


9 
9 


19 
94 


3 
16 
49 
14 

16 


5 

4 

18 

10 


13 

9 
9 


331 


Stadnta. 


919 


65 

15 

364 

993 

30 

96 

45 

790 

74 


98 

68 

33 

8 

346 

433 


194 

50 

498 


168 


150 
505 


77 
901 

35 
187 


5,504 


•daniflcatlon  not  reported  in  all 
Mnoladei  4  special  taaohan. 


5 


Showing  th 


NUMBER  \ 


I 


8UPEBIOB  IKSrancnON  OF  WOMEN. 


Lzxxvn 


Student*. 


ijTiimber  in  eollegl- 
ste  depftrtment. 


506 

46 

00 

40 

747 

fits 

S3 

97 

40 

l,SflO 

IM 

S8 

ue 

S31 
IIB 

as 

S46 
881 


41 
1 


7 
98 


6 
5» 

S 
48 


17 
2 
0 


7B 
44 

STS 


030 


900 


1,13S 

000 

90 

000 

170 
114 


10,067 


44 


45 

liO 

99 

98 

173 


195 

1 

01 


0 

9 
79 


1,425 


91 


4 

1 
33 

16 
0 

9 
0 

7 


94 
ft 

9 


16 


7 
5 

40 
14 
13 


10 
1 


17 
0 
3 


981 


63 

1,942 

01,914 

al30 


0109 

08,163 

0400 


o417 

Ol,M9 

153 

0130 

01,039 

ol,614 

40 

O380 

O409 

08,399 

0079 

Ol,830 

198 

01,058 


ol,893 
089 

167 

ol,918 

913 


O83»03O 


- 


7 
1 


1 
13 

6 
1 
8 
1 

15 
5 
9 
9 
9 
1 

.  1 
6 

13 


3 
9 
3 
5 

4 


Libntfits* 


1 

1 


7 
3 

10 
7 
1 

19 
8 
9 


150 


7,895 
4,080 
1,900 
1,500 
8^804 
11,400 
1,300 
1,740 


19;  090 
9,300 
3,500 

aooo 

40,708 
1,130 
1.900 
S,100 

i;4oo 

900 
9,810 
8,300 

4,690 

19,799 

590 

15,304 

1,000 

94,430 

9,100 

000 

4,450 


4,000 


935,987 


80 

1,300 

100 


300 
175 


115 


190 
900 

90 

1,970 

45 


St 


45 
195 
745 

75 


Property,  inoome,  Sm, 


43S 

80 
195 

100 


410 
800 


8;  950 


,000 

18^000 

88,000 

63,000 

400;  600 

889^000 

70,000 

19,000 

100,000 

488,000 

130,000 

89,000 

154,900 

1,090,000 

95,000 

U^OOO 

18^000 

S4i000 

30;  000 

198,000 

185,000 

1,070,850 

898,000 

840,000 


8n,o:o 

30.000 
386,000 
119,500 
110,060 
448.000 
10,000 
00,000 


81,000 


90,000 

34,300 

90,000 

405,974 


90;  000 

0 

101,700 


45,400 

5,500 

19,000 


11,950 


30;  000 
6,000 
8;  000 


8,904,999 


757,834 


8,000 

8,150 

1.000 

81,178 


1. 

0 
0,1TO 


4,894 

330 

1,100 


TOO 


1,800 
500 

480 


43.719 


119,930 

11,393 

4,000 

3,000 

30,975 

55,517 

7,570 


48;  075 

7,400 

5,000 

7,000 

50,588 

8;  000 

1,000 

99,643 

48;  785 

9,400 

19,670 

91,000 

179,359 

84,500 

69,183 


81,906 


50,860 
14,818 


59,400 
4,500 


610,154 


«Sez  not  lepotted  In  aUoMM. 


LXXXYin  REPOBT  OF  THE   COMMISSIONEB  OF  EDUCATION. 
Degreea  o&t^erred  h}f  institMUonB  for  fha  tupaior  imntnuftim  ofwomm. 


StetM. 


Alabaom.. 
Delaware .. 
G«oixia.... 
SUxioU .... 

Iowa 

TTimifflf  .... 
Keatiioky . 
LcmiBiaiia. , 

Kaine 

Haiylaod.. 
Hisneaota. 
HiMiMippi 
JUaaoozl... 


43 
19 
76 
88 

6 

1 

84 
18 

7 
18 

9 
66 
47 


Kew  Hampshire 

NewJenoy 

North  CaroUna . 

Ohio 

Peonq^lTania... 

Tennesaee 

Texas 

YenDont 

Virginia 

WestVirgiiiia.. 
Wisoonain 

T^itel 


16 

to 

81 

30 

14 

110 

15 

8 

30 

3 

18 


675 


TABLE  DC— XTNIYEBSITISS  AlO)  COLLEGES. 

The  following  to  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  nnmher  of  this  class  of  institntions, 
with  instractozs  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Bnieaa  eaoh  year  from  1870  to  1878^ 
inclosive : 


187a 

1871. 

1878. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1816. 

M77. 

187& 

Knmber  of  institatioiis — 
Knmber  of  instnioton 

866 

8,883 

49,163 

890 

9;  968 

49,887 

898 

3,010 
45,617 

383 

3,106 
58^053 

343 

3,783 

56,698 

355 

3,999 

58^894 

356 

3,990 
56|481 

351 

3,998 

57,334 

358 

3,885 

57,987 

SUPERIOR  IN8TRUCTI0K. 


Tabub  IS^^Simmarff  ofatatistiea  qfunitfertiUM  and  ooUeffeB. 


States  and  Torxl- 


Caafomfa 

Colorado 

GomiMAloai , 

Delaware 

Georgia 

nUnols 

Tfidiana 

Iowa 

Keatneky 

Tiiwiaiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaaehnaetts. . . . 

Miohigan 

Mhmeeota 

lOaaiflaiiypI 

Mlaaooil 

ITebfaaka 

Vevada 

lifew  Hampafaire.., 

Hew  Jersey 

ITewYork 

"Sorth  Carolina... 

Ohio: 

Oregon ............ 

Pflnnaylvania . ... 

Bhode  Island , 

Sooth  Carolina... 
TennoHee... ...... 

Tesaa 

Tennont , 

Virginia 

WeatVixginia...., 

Wiseonain 

Diet  of  ColnmUn 

Utidi 

Waahington 

Total 


4 
5 

IS 
% 
3 
1 
6 

98 

16 

10 
8 

13 
7 
3 
8 
7 
9 
5 
5 

17 
3 
1 
1 
4 

90 
7 

34 
7 

97 
1 
7 

81 

11 
3 
8 
4 
8 
4 
1 
9 


4 

5 

19 
9 
8 
1 
6 

95 

14 

18 
8 

13 
7 
3 
7 
7 
9 
4 
5 

17 
8 
0 
1 
3 

0 
5 

34 
7 

97 
1 
7 

91 
8 
3 
8 
4 
8 
4 
1 
0 


337 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
9 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

4 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 


91 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

9 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
3 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
9 
9 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 


94 


4 
5 

19 
9 
3 
1 
8 

97 

16 

19 
7 

19 
5 
3 
8 
6 
8 
3 
4 

14 
9 
0 
1 
4 

95 
7 

31 
5 

94 
1 
7 

90 
8 
3 
8 
4 
8 
4 
0 
9 


390 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

1 

3 

1 

0 
0 
0 


9 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


44 


Years  Id  oonne. 


0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

9 
9 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 


18 


I 

t 

I 


9 
4 

10 
1 
3 
1 
5 

95 

14 

19 
6 

10 
3 
3 
3 
6 
9 
3 
3 

11 
3 
0 
1 
3 

90 
5 

39 
6 

94 
1 
6 

16 
9 
3 
3 
4 
8 
4 
0 
0 


! 


»q 


0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


u 

I 


% 


9 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

9 
9 
0 
9 
3 
9 
0 
3 
1 
0 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
1 
9 
1 
9 
0 
1 
4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


49 


I 
s 

!. 

r 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

e 

3 
0 
0 
0 

a 

0 


xo 


BEFOET  OF  THE  COMBOSSIOKEB  OF  EDUCATION. 


Tabub  lX»^8mkmar^  of  tiatUHoB  of 


QtotM  and  TerA 
taries. 


■—    HIM  ^ 


CalifoniiA 

Colomdo 

Conneottoat . . 

Delaware 

GeoT|(la. 

minoia 

Indiana 

Iowa... 


Kentucky 

T.on1iilana 

Maine.... 

Haryland 

KaMaofaoBette .. . 

liiohigan 

Minneaota 

Misdadppi 

Hiaaoori 

Kebiaaka 

Kerada 

New  Hampohize 
New  Jersey 
New  York. 
North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon ...... ... 

PennsylTania . . . 
Bhodelalaad... 
fioath  Carolina.. 
Tenneaaee 


venuomt  ..*. ... 

Vii«;iniA 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisoonain 

Diet  of  Colombia. 

Utah 

Waaliington 

Total. 


a  Sex  not  reported  in  all 


b  OlnnHloatlon  not  reported  in  all 


6 


SUPEBIOS  XKBTBUCTtOir. 


ZCI 


mMverHHei  and  ool2€j^-r-Continned. 


€(rflegi»to 


YolmnM  la  libmlet. 


Pxtvpertyi  InoomOi  Ao« 


9 

119 


13 
14 

ao4 

90 

103 
8 


43 

151 

lOS 

41 


81 
45 


90 


49 


49 

9 

4 

19 

90 

14 

3 

6 


49 

81 
13 


7 
6 


19,400 

1,105 
43.010 

9,000 
136,975 

0^900 
38;  913 
110,809 
56^819 
48;  510 
90,300 
38,710 
99;  500 
39,000 
30,100 
907,900 
50.940 
19,004 

9,000 
84^495 

3,700 


01 

938 

99 

79 

.^'. 

10 
9 

71 

90 

7 

14 

4 

98 

13 

81 

4 

9 
9 
1 
1 


54,835 

53,900 

9»,841 

98^000 

1M0,8U 

8;  180 
105,500 
51,000 
ftWO 
48;  837 
14,400 
33,89 
79,580 

9,290 
44.331 
45,000] 

9,717 

1,148 


509 


fl;  187, 938 


550 

150 
1,100 

900 
0;050 

150 

000 
9;  918 

650 
3;  145 

800 


100 


900 

13,788 

3,990 

3;  156 

150 
1,339 

450 


3,000 
4,114 

950 
9;  144 

130 
9;  773 


663 

1,095 

1,133 

1,041 

630 


4,847 
175 


^•15 


5^500 

11,165 


90;  000 

9;  000 

8,100 

19,990 
7,053 
6;  681 
9;  800 

14,500 
9;  000 

14,600 
900 

16;  419 
5^900 
1,315 
3,000 

fi;70o 

900 


9905w000 

49;  000 

1,498.000 

130,000 

419;  881 

75,000 

610,000 

1,185,000 

1,1?7,000 

499,000 

649,500 

170,000 

790,000 

380.500 

1,950.000 

1.068,450 

906,830 

491,000 

1,149,500 

918;  000 


4,500 

19;  300 
37,000 
41,493 
1,800 
70; 


100,000 
1,890,000 
6;  353, 653 

481,000 
9;  973;  336 

977,000 
i419,500 


8.009 
5^795 
1,800 
1,000 
95,900 
8,500 
3,800 
4,700 


990,000 
1,947,500 
409,000 
368;  000 
1.905,000 
455.000 
843,500 
770,000 


100,000 


S79b309 


36^871,913 


f309;000 

19,000 

870,000 


587,095 

83,000 

505,000 

^188,000 

715^500 

639,097 

58,500 
486,400 
978,400 
791.938 
9;  097, 570 
4,995,317 
877,946 
607,387 

70,000 
730,000 

93,000 


450,000 

1,179.819 

8;  440;  699 

165,000 

1,713,158 

189b  788 

3;  454, 000 

000,193 

509,500 

1,173^000 

35.000 

318;  145 

345,300 

147,900 

806,036 

840,000 


5,000 


97,071,958  l^f48;894 


1 


194,000 
1,900 

116.055 

15,000 

49;  709 

4,980 

49;  300 

ttB.766 
47,700 
53,700 
i713 
95,470 
19,488 
96,090 

181,734 

304,107 

79,958 

49,061 

3;  960 

155,195 


' 


95,000 

81,003 
477,949 

10,500 
177, 101 

15^600 
181,430 

88,  on 

31,116 
75,890 

1,900 
13,010 
91,858 

9,800 
89;  899 

fi;soo 


000 


|a;ooo 

5,100 
103,400 


93;  991 

540 

90;  900 

75^684 

ie;043 

41,380 
7,193 

37,413 
4,677 

16,576 

9.009 

913; 890 

80,069 
5,139 
3;  900 

51,555 
5^900 


91,400 
83,765 
341,775 
18;  700 
53,786 
11,838 
13iS,349 
98,039 

6;  900 
98,954 
38,890 

7,576 
96,069 

5,306 
64,639 

8.000 

3^070 

9;  000 


1,555,484 


•95,000 
7,000 


16.000 


93.000 
93,000 

99,748 
600 


40^065 

■  «•»•«•« 

77,100 
19,000 
38;  000 


95,000 
6,000 
1,000 


168,000 

369 

93,000 


0 
4.500 

1,060 
175 
500 

30.000 
17,500 
49;  360 


3,000 
1,000 


•1.000 


^800 
93,000 
95,000 
10,500 
19;  000 
01.000 


698;  5n 


87.997 

930,800 

66,000 

6;  180 

63,550 


100,000 
65,000 

986.400 
QOO 

191,500 
50,500 

149,400 

145,769 
35,387 
37,000 

87,900 
1^000 

49,000 
•18,340 


1,719,496 


9  IlMOlM  Mil  J. 


xcn 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  COlOnSSIONEB  OF  EDUCATION. 


Summary  of  college  eMiranoe  examinoHone  in  1878. 


Simie. 


St  Haiy's  CoUefie 

Trinity  College 

Bedding  College 

TJniTenitiy  of  Cbloego . . 
Lombard  Univwdty . . . 

Lincoln  UniTenity 

Stb  •Toaeph's  Bcdesias-' 

tical  College. 

Shnrtleff  College 

Bedford  College 

Indiana  Uni'^enity . . . . 

TrankUn  College 

Earlham  College 

StMeinrad'e  College  .. 
Upper  lowaUniTersity. 
ISmpBon  Centenary 

College. 
State   Universiiy  of 

Iowa. 

Cornell  Coll^^ 

Oekalooea  College 

Penn  College 

Tabor  College 

Kentucky  Weeleyan 

College. 

St  Charles  College 

Bowdoin  College 

Batea  College 

Western  Hary land  Col- 
lege. 
College  of  Liberal  Arts, 

Boston  University. 

Williams  College 

Hope  College 

Xalamasoo  College 

Carleton  College .'. 

Shaw  University 

University  of  Ifissla- 

■ippL 
Aloom  University . . . . . 
Batgers  College 


LOOBitlOlL 


San  FranciJico,  Cal 
Hartford, Conn  ... 

Abingdon,  HI , 

Chloago,Hl 

Galesborg,Hl 

linooln^Ul 

Tentopolis,  HI 


Upper  Alton, HI ... 

Bedford,  Ind 

Bloomlngton,  Ind  , . 

Franklin,  Ind 

Richmond,  Ind 

StHeinrad,Ind... 

Fayette,  Iowa 

Tndianola^  Iowa . . .. 


Iowa  Ciiy, Iowa ... 


lCt>  Vernon,  Iowa. . . 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa ... 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa ..., 

Tabor,  Iowa 

Killersbnrg,  Ky ... 

Grand  Cotean,  La. .. 
Bmn8wiok,Me. ..., 

Lewiston,He 

Westminster,  Md... 


Boston,  ICaaa. 


Williamstown,  ICaas 

Holland,  Ifich 

Kalamasoo,  Mioh.. 
Northfleld,  Hinn. . . . 
Holly  Springs,  Miss . 
Oxfocd,lIIsa 


Bodney,  2ifi88 

New  Bmn8wiok,K.  J* 


80 
41 
75 
33 
SO 
83 
60 

as 

39 
73 
8 
11 
51 
35 
30 

87 


168 
96 
30 

13 
43 
46 
43 

85 

98 
13 
13 
18 
80 
314 

81 
41 


Nomber  admitted. 


§ 


a55 
15 
SO 
19 
3 
10 
60 

13 

91 

35 

4 

6 


90 
88 

54 

40 


163 
86 

18 
15 
34 
33 

15 

50 
«13 

7 

7 

80 


89 


Conditioned  in— 


6 
10 
10 
11 

3 


8 
4 


0 
4 

95 
5 
0 

13 


80 
0 
0 


15 

8 


15 


8 
6 
0 


M 

I 


18 
5 

7 
7 
1 


8 
8 


4 

1 

18 
5 
8 

0l7 


59 
0 
0 


7 

0 

10 

0 


8 
4 


0 
9 
80 
0 
0 


100 
0 
0 


6 
8 


16 
(9) 


1 

10 

8 


84 


0 
5 
0 


6 
4 


I 


10 
8 
0 
0 


0 
8 
17 
0 
0 


100 
0 
0 


1 
8 


10 


4 
4 

0 


6 
13 


0 
8 
0 


4 

5 


Komber  nyected  for 
defloiency  in— 


i 


0 
0 
8 
0 
8 
0 


0 
8 


10 
0 


8 
0 
0 


4 

0 


1 


0 
0 
8 
0 


0 
0 


7 
0 


0 
0 
0 


4 

0 


i 

1 

I 


0 
0 
3 
0 
1 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


4 

0 


•a 
I 

9 

r? 

a 

s 
m 


a  Inolndes  nnmber  admitted  to  oommeirdal  department. 

h  In  one  or  more  snl^eots. 

e  Nnmber  oonditioned  in  German. 

d  The  minority  admitted  without  oonditlOBi. 

slndladeal  admitted  to  partial  cottneb 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


4 

0 


I 

8 

I 

u 
o 

o 


0 
0 

9 
0 


b37 
0 
8 


17 
0 


8 
0 
0 


3 
•  4 

0 


0 
1 

.0 


8 
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Swmmarjf  of  ooUeffe  examina^HS  i»  1878 — Continned< 


KUM. 


GoQege  of  New  Jeney 
St.  Stephen's  College. . . 

*Cftniaio«  College 

Hobart  College 

College  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 
TJniTenlty  of  Booheeter 
XJniT6Eeityof  North 

CaroUiw. 

Bntherf ord  College 

Hebrew  Union  College. 

Karietto  CoUege 

Sdo  College 

Urbsa»  UniTWBlty 

Otterhein  UniTently . . . 
HoMinnTille  College  .. 

ChrietianCoaege 

Penney iTania  CoBege.. 
Haverf ord  College ..... 
Monoogahela  College. . . 
Uniyersity  at   Lewla- 

baig. 

Allegheny  College 

liercenbnrg  College. . . 
Westminator  College. . . 
Westbrn  UniTenityof 

Peonsylrania. 
Ooll^^of  Charleston.. 

Brskino  College 

Newberry  College ..... 
Sa»t  Tenneuee  Wee- 

leyan  Uniyersity. 
Beech  Groye  College. . . 

Sing  College 

Bethel  College .* 

Hoeheim  Institute.... 

Baptist  College 

Central  Tennessee  Col- 
lege. 
Oreeneyille  and  Tnsoa- 

lam  College. 
Soathwestem  Uniyer- 

atty. 


XxMatlon. 


Prinoeton,N.  J.... 
Annandale»  N.  Y  . . 

BaAJo,N.Y 

Geneya^N.  Z. -'.-.. 
New  York,  N.Y... 


Boohester,  N.  Y 

Chapel  HUl^N.C... 

Happy  Home,  N.  C. . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Harlett%  Ohio 

Boio,  Ohio 

Urbana«Ohio 

Westorville,  Ohio.. 
McMinnyille,  Orag. 
Monmoath,  Oreg... 
Gettysburg,  Pa ... . 

Hayerford  ColL,  Pa 
tTeflbrson,  Pa. . . . . . . 

Lewisborg,  Pa 


Meadyille,Pa 

Sdercersburg,  Pa. . 
New  Wilmington,Pa 
Pittebnigh,  Pa 


Charleston,  SO. 
DneWestk&C. 
Newberry,  &C.. 
Athens,  Tenn... 


Beech  Groye^  Tenn.. 

Bristol,  Tenn 

MoKenxie,  Tenn 

Hosheim,  Tenn 

Mossy  Creek,  Tenn . 
Nashyille^  Tenn 


Tnsoalnm,  Tenn . . . . 


Georgetown,  Tex. . . . 


I 
1 

I 

g 


H 


133 

7 

09 

31 


39 
97 

851 

7 

S3 

100 
5 
44 
9S 
75 
45 
Sd 

694 
18 

S8 
19 
49 
35 

90 

SO 

16 

140 

96 
40 

116 
95 

175 
3 

101 

36 


Nomber  admitted. 


I 


54 

5 


19 
M9 

31 

to 


9 
8 
83 
75 
16 
14 
33 
13 


9 
34 

10 

17 

14 

10 

198 


11 


56 


Conditioned  in— 


i 


36 
6 


10 
0 

6 
II 

155 


S 
14 
10 
0 
8 
5 


0 
8 
0 


9 
3 

7 

37 
36 
33 

7 

65 

1 

98 

30 


i 


34 

6 


13 
0 

4 
4 

56 


11 


5 
8 
0 
17 
3 


3 
5 
1 

1 
3 
3 
4 

83 
80 
84 

7 
50 


90 


I 


I 


80 
1 


4 

0 

3 

8 

944 


8 

50 
1 
7 
50 
0 
5 
3 


3 


0 
3 
3 

8 

8 

3 

10 

68 
98 
45 

0 
75 

3 

48 


8U      36 


I 


i 


I 


17 
0 


6 
0 

0 
10 

196 


3 
80 


4 
48 

0 
04 


0 

08 

6 


0 
0 
0 

57 


0 
3 


36 


Number  rejected  for 
deficiency  in — 


I 


0 
1 


8 
0 


0 
0 


0 
9 
3 


0 
5 

0 


0 
0 
0 


1 

0 


i 


0 

1 


5 
0 


0 
0 


8 
1 
0 
9 
4 


0 
5 
0 


0 
1 
0 


1 
0 


1 
» 


1 
1 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
8 
8 


0 

4 
0 


0 
1 
0 


a  Conditioned  in  English  stndiee. 

b  Of  theee,  61  entered  the  preparatovy  department. 

s  Conditioned  in  Angilo-Saxon. 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
8 
3 


0 
0 
0 


I 
s 

i 

a 


9 
1 


4 

840 


0 
4 

0 


1 
0 
4 
0 
9 
4 


0 
5 
8 


0 
8 
0 
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Smnmairy  qfcoUege  mitra/Me  enimfiiitflott*  ^  187^— Continued. 


KtBUbt 


Baylor  Uniirertl]^ 

Auatiii  College 

TJni^cnity  of  Tennont 

«nd  State  Agrienlt- 

vial  Ck>nege. 
Kiddleboiy  College. . . . 
Norwloh  Uniyeriity  . . . 
Shepbetd  College 


La:wTeinee  Uni^enity . . 

Belolt  College 

TJniTertlty  of  WUoon- 
tin. 

Bipon  College 

MQton  College 

Howard  UniTenlty.... 

Total ..« 


Xiooatkni* 


l&dependenoey  Tez. 

ShemaB,  Tkl 

BatUngUni,  Tt 


Hiddlebnry,  Vi..... 

Kortliileld,Trt 

Bhepherdaiowu,  1^. 
Ta. 

Applefodi,  W!a 

Beloit^Wls 

HadiBon,Wia 


Bipod,  Wis , 

MUtODfWla 

WaahlngtOB,  D.  0. . . 


I 


I 


35 


94 

16 
60 

41 

16 

173 

19 


S^flBT 


Viimber  admitted. 


P 


88 
16 


19 
16 
BO 

93 
4 


3 

11 

1 


I^H3 


Conditloiied  in— 


90 
10 


3 
0 
0 

7 
9 

16 


3 
4 

5 


3 
0 
0 

0 

9 

14 


ST7 


i 


I 


5 

50 

3 


0 
0 
0 

7 

5 

37 


lis 

31 
0 


0 
0 
0 

4 

6 
19 


Knmber  r^ected  for 
defloienoyln— 


i 


0 
4 
3 


9 

0 
0 


8 


84 


i 


9 
0 
0 


70 


I 


I 


0 
5 
9 


0 
0 
0 


19 


0 
0 
0 


I 
f 


9 

9 
4 


9 

0 
0 

9 

1 

13 
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SkOMoal  nmnmanf  of  iMtitU^  ^oMtail  oKd  tiiolmff/hprtg^ardMrfei^^ 


mal^uAT^nXMm, 


CaBfinnla... 
Colorado.... 
CdnnMtleat 


Florida. 
GmrgU. 
HUnoto. 
Indiaoft. 
Iowa.... 


Xentnoky. 
lioniilsiia. 
HBtne  .... 
Marylaad. 


VteMgiBi 


lIlNiMivpl 

lOwmri... 

Kebnaka.. 

TSfew 

VewJeney.... 

ITowYork 

Korth  CaroUna 

Ohio 

Oragon  ......V. 

PtmiflylTaiiia.. 
Bhodalalaad.. 
South  Carolina. 


V  nxnoiit.  •  • . .  • . 

Virgiiiia 

WetlVlrgliiia, 


Dlstriet  of  ColinnMa- 

xrtih 


Total 


Xfmiibw  prapnfof  tot 
claawiflal  oonrae  in 
ooUega. 


43 

U 
48 

*a 

144 

es 

98 

file 

84 

74 
144 


834 

6 

156 

131 


IS 
138 

40 

111 

9 

176 

100 

1,695 

106 

430 

68 


97 

47 

819 

76 


87 
15 


94 


6,906 


34 
3 


1 

IB 

id 


I 


i 


108 
80 
11 


10 


1,073 


491 

38 

709 


43 

m 


Kumber  pr^Maliig  for  adentiflo 
oomae  la  ooUego. 


i 

A 


5 
10 


70 


479 
344 

90 
967 


85 
190 

180 

117 

43 


55 


179 


10 

9 

181 


7 
479 
148 


143 


37 
40 
10 

188 
63 
84 

110 


? 


IS 

I 


167 

6 

79 


149 


84 
88 

47 
8 

03 
8 

78 
0 

9t 

83 


194 
900 
161 


69 
49 

941 


4,105 


6^576 


81 
94 
94 
84 


14 
183 
53 
16 
30 

9 
94 

4 


84 

1 

15 


6 

5 

191 


36 

13 

901 


817 
96 


104 


3 


11 
7S9 


139 
198 


17 


188 
189 

15 
178 

09 


109 


9^167 


76 
30 
<r 
30 
15 


98F 


67 


1,107 


6 

310 

30 

091 


84 


65 


149 

119 

73 


16 


191 

80 

5 


35 


114 
38 

799 
1,715 
1,144 

1. 


1,608 


485 


65 
993 

967 


11 
86 


5^681 


133 
80 
73 


940 

75 


161 
85 


1,550 


681 
1S5 
684 
868 

3^740 


^oae 

611 
9^688 


810 
1,098 


36T 


187 
94 

97,499 
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StoHaUcal  avmmarff  of  BU»dmU  i»  insHMionafor  tuperiorinBtiniction  (not  including  9tndmU 

in  preparatory  departments )• 


Sttttet  and  TenitoiiM. 


Alabom* — 
Arluttuas... 
Calif omla... 
Colorado.... 
Conneotieat. 
Delaware... 

Georgia 

SlinoiB 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentacky 
Xioniaianai 
Maine 


Maryland 

Maaaaohnaetts 

Michigan 

Mlnneeota 

MiMiasippl 

MiawNui 

Xebmaka 

Xevada  

New  Hampahire .... 

New  Jenej 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon............... 

Ponnsylyania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tenneasee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Tlrginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin , 

District  of  Columbia . 
Washington 

Total 


a 

I 

to   W 

9 


I 


SQ 


414 

lOS 

894 

13 

048 

50 

441 

S,841 

1.3SM 

1.963 

S79 

771 

SBO 

4S2 

1,139 

1,710 

1,016 

934 


1,906 
133 


315 
663 

3^175 
793 

9;  761 
948 

1,874 
943 
334 

1,400 
030 
199 

1,004 


780 
144 
197 


30,368 


s  s 
J 1 


I 


o 
.9 


176 
375 
919 
90 
104 


370 
974 

78 
905 
908 
118 
ViO 
109 
416 
564 
930 
4 

11 

964 

4 


84 

100 

3,091 

68 

189 

100 

1,785 

94 

19 


475 
13 

783 
14 


11,603 


fe  •  o 

111 


11 


711 
336 


100 
68 
878 
001 
100 
929 
57 

1,384 
339 
358 
380 

1,974 
120 
193 
686 

1,181 


40 
956 
359 

1,001 
480 

1,048 
132 
895 


938 
1,318 

636 

00 

1,017 

178 

180 


18,115 


1,301 

477 

1,449 

33 

1,396 

118 
1,680 
3,506 
1,511 
1,607 

544 
9^973 

719 


1,037 
3,568 
1,375 

360 
1,093 
9,711 

197 
40 

655 
1,175 
8,007 
1,971 
3,071 

480 
4,4d4 

967 

584 
9^718 
^041 

205 
9;  804 

458 


144 

197 


60^066 


The  expannon  of  college  iiwtniotion  is  one  of  the  most  important  moTements  in  the 
xeoent  history  of  edncation.  Its  tme  natnre  has  been  somewhat  obscnred  by  the 
names  applied  to  the  conrses  of  study,  vik,  classical  and  scientific  or  modem.  Sach 
set  terms  imply  rigid  distinctions  which  do  not  exist,  since  science  is  not  wanting  in 
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the  old  cmricalam  nor  is  it  proposed,  save  by  extremists,  to  exclude  the  classics  from 
the  new. 

Changed  conditions  of  society  and  indostry  and  the  rapid  increase  of  knowledge 
In  the  direction  of  physical  science  gave  new  importance  to  the  stndy  of  science  and 
sociology,  and  the  demand  gradually  arose  that  these  studies  should  be  advanced  to 
an  equality  with  the  classics  and  mathematics.  The  demand  was  not  confined  to  our 
own  country,  but,  urged  with  equal  force  in  Qreat  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  its 
influence  was  acknowledged  by  the  most  conservatiYe  institutions ;  hence  the  question 
of  adjustment  engaged  the  attention  of  able  men  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic.  With- 
out doubt  the  discussion  has  contributed  much  more  to  the  general  advancement  of 
education  than  appears  in  the  experiments  upon  the  particular  matter  at  isnuo.  In 
its  progress  the  relations  between  mental  development  and  specified  studies  have  l)eon 
subjected  to  keen  analysis,  valuable  Judgments  conoeming  the  various  couxacs  proposed 
have  been  elicited,  the  standard  of  requirements  for  inbtructors  has  been  advanced, 
improved  methods  of  instruction  have  been  elaborated,  and  thus  an  elevating  influence 
has  been  diffused  through  the  profession;  but,  aside  from  these  general  eifeotd,  specific 
results  can  be  traced  in  the  hiHtory  of  those  institutions  which  have  taken  the  lead  in 
the  movement.  Without  saoriflaing  anything  of  the  former  curriculum,  temporary  proj 
vision  for  the  new  studies  has  been  made,  in  most  instances  by  a  system  of  electives. 

Previous  to  the  year  1874,  candidates  for  admission  to  Yale  College  were  examined  in 
English  grammar,  geography,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  The  electives  provided 
for  interchange  within  that  limited  range  and  also  allowed  German  to  take  the  place 
of  Greek  in  the  third  term  of  the  Junior  and  of  either  astronomy  or  Latin  in  the  first 
term  of  the  senior.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  college  course  was  not 
confined  to  these  branches.  In  1874-^5,  the  announcement  was  made  by  the  faculty 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  French  would  be  required  for  admission. 
Though  the  letter  of  the  provision  has  not  been  strictly  observed,  its  spirit  has  been 
maintained  by  requiring  students  to  pass  an  examination  in  French  as  a  condition  of 
further  pursuing  the  study  as  an  optional.  In  the  scheme  of  optional  studies  for 
1876-^77,  the  range  of  modem  languages  and  literature,  physics,  and  natural  science, 
was  much  wider  than  had  hitherto  obtained  in  the  college,  and  a  further  extension 
appean  in  1677-78. 

In  his  report  for  ld66~'67,  the  president  of  Harvard  College  says : 

In  the  academic  department,  the  corporation  and  faculty  have  endeavored  to  con- 
form in  some  respects  to  the  public  demand  for  a  more  free  election  of  studies. 

A  similar  demand  occasioned  more  decided  changes  in  the  ensuing  years,  which  are 
distinctly  set  forth  in  the  catalogue  for  1872-73,  and  which  were  to  go  into  effect  in 
1874, 1875,  and  1876,  respectively.  They  consisted  of  increased  requirements  for  ad- 
mission and  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  electives.  The  change  in  the  require- 
ments for  admission  is  thus  set  forth  in  The  psesident's  report  for  1875-76: 

The  examinations  in  Latin  and  Greek  have  been  greatly  improved  in  subject  matter 
and  in  method ;  the  mathematical  requisitions  have  been  sensibly  increased ;  English 
and  either  French  or  German  have  been  added  to  the  requisitions,  and  natural  science 
has  got  a  foothold  in  the  scheme.  Furthermore,  the  few  persons  by  whom  math- 
ematics are,  for  any  reason,  preferred  to  the  classics  are  permitted  to  ofler  certain 
advanced  mathematics  instead  of  portions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors. 

Such  items,  appearing  at  intervals  in  the  catalogues,  are  indications  of  the  endeavor 
"to  satisfy  the  practical  demands  of  the  professions  and  avocations  for  which  colleges 
have  been  the  preferred  nurseries,''  but  they  by  no  means  present  to  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  history  of  our  educational  progress  the  many  and  varied  conditions  involved  in 
the  changes.  Prominent  among  these  conditions  are  the  proper  studies  preparatory 
to  college  and  the  standards  of  admission,  the  extensuon  of  the  elective  system,  the 
students'  choice  of  studies,  the  system  of  honors,  the  separation  of  scales  of  conduct 
and  of  scholarship,  voluntary  attendance  upon  recitations  and  lectures,  and  the  relap^ 
tions  between  students  and  instmctore. 

These  conditions  have  been  freely  discussed,  not  by  mere  theorists,  but  by  the  presl* 
dents  and  professors  of  colleges  who  are  in  charge  of  the  transition  exi>eriments.    The 
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elective  Bystem,  as  the  widest  and  most  hazardous  departure  from  traditional  methodsA 
has  excited  chief  attention. 

In  an  'essay  on  upper  schools,  Dr.  MoCosh,  president  of  Princeton  College,  having 
considered  the  limitations  of  the  old  system  which  took  every  student  "through  the  same 
course,  in  which  were  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  from  the  first  year  to  the  last," 
and  the  difficulties  arising  with  the  imperative  demand  for  the  new  studies,  *'  the  ter- 
rible pressure  upon  the  ardent  students,"  and  the  superficial  results  in  the  case  of  the 
great  body  from  an  endeavor  to  include  the  new  branches  in  the  prescribed  curricu- 
lum, says: 

The  contest  has  ended  in  many  colleges  in  a  power  of  selection  being  allowed.  We ' 
are  prepared  to  defend  this  liberty  as  gratifying  tastes  which  ousht  to  be  gratified ) 
and  securing  scholarship  in  the  branches  for  which  the  student  has  a  taste.  It  is ' 
often  a  ereat  relief  to  a  student^  after  he  has  gone  through  the  discipline  of  the  fresh- 
luaa  and  sophomore  classes,  to  be  allowed  to  go  off  the  beaten  tracks  into  paths  chosen  ' 
by  himself.    But  this  privilege  should  be  kept  within  very  stringent  limits. 

Rev.  Dr.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  University,  discussed  the  elective  system  in  an  adQ 
dress  delivered  before  the  National  EdueatioDal  Association  in  1874.    He  saw  the 
necessity  of  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  amount  of  study  embraced  in  the  under- 
<lgradnate  curriculum,  which  had,  he  affirmed,  "  been  quadrupled,''  and  he  advanced  in 
favor  of  electives  substantially  the  following  reasons : 

The  prescribed  range  of  study  has  not,  as  it  formerly  had,  "  the  characteristics  of  a 
liberal  education."  "  It  is  only  by  many  added  years  of  study  and  reading  that  one 
V,  can  now  put  himself  into  what  used  to  be  the  position  of  a  newly  created  bachelor  of 
arts.  But  in  a  limited  number  of  elected  subjects  one  may,  by  concentrated  and  diligent 
study,  make  himself  in  three  y  ears,'iFnol  aueuiiuentt^fiolar,  at  least  a  proficient,  deserv- 
ing of  respect  and  confidence  for  his  acquisitions,  and,  though  with  much  yet  to  learn,  fit 
to  teach,  to  direct,  to  occupy  a  position  of  trust."  Again, "  the  elective  system  is  the 
best  possible  preventive  and  cure  for  poor  scholarship."  Moreover,  it  expands  and  ele  - 
vates  the  whole  scope  of  college  studies,  effecting  results  which  could  not  be  dreamed 
of  under  the  old  system.  "  The  M^caniqne  Celeste,  the  masterworks  of  German  phil- 
osophy, the  practical  chemistry  and  physics  of  the  laboratory,  the  critical  analysis 
of  Plato's  dialogues,  the  sources  and  contemporary  illustrations  of  the  Inferno,  the 
familiar  use  of  text  books  in  Latin,  German,  and  French  as  of  corresponding  books  in 
English,  are  certainly  within  the  desirable  range  of  university  studies,  but  utterly  be- 
yond the  possibilities  of  a  required  course."  The  elective  system  "  gives  opportunitjL^ 
for  the  thorough  study  of  some  departments  thai  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  a 
university  education  which  yet  can  neither  be  required  of  all  nor  adequately  pursued 
by  a  few,  unless  they  have  full  space  and  time  conceded  to  them  in  the  curriculum." 

Again,  the  elective  system  is,  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  for  the  intellectual 
life,  growth,  and  enhanced  working  power  of  professors  and  teachers." 

The  changes,  however,  thus  far  admitted  in  the  old  colleges  are  regarded  chiefly  as 
experiments  leading  the  way  to  the  application  of  like  principles  in  respect  to  study 
and  discipline  in  a  readjustment  of  all  grades  of  academic,  collegiate,  and  university 
work.  *'It  is  high  time,"  says  Prof.  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  "to  recognize  practically  the 
difference  between  college  and  university  work,  as  those  terms  are  or  ought  to  be 
understood  in  this  country — the  difference  between  the  stage  of  mere  appropriation, 
and  the  stage  in  which  appropriation  becomes  assimilation  and  assimilation  results  in 
I  constructive  effort.  The  curriculum  must  be  simplified  for  the  college  side ;  the  eleo- 
Jrtive  principle  must  be  the  norm  of  the  university  side.  There  must  be  no  such  incon- 
gruous blending  of  the  two  as  is  seen  all  over  the  country,  so  that  it  would  not  be  hard 
to  point  out  institutions  in  which  college  work  is  done  on  university  principles  and 
university  work  on  college  principles.  There  are  things  that  must  be  learned  by  a 
dead  pull,  and  no  amount  of  scientific  preparation  will  be  of  any  praetioal  avail ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  high  ranges  that  cannot  be  traversed  without  the  discur- 
sive faculty." 
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Dr.  Peabody  sees  in  the  increased  demand  npon  colleges  the  necessity  for  a  moio 
extended  ante-collegiate  work.    He  says : 

The  minnte  drill  in  the  classical  langnages,  the  rndiments  of  the  modem  tongaes, 
the  simple  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  algebra,  geometry,  and  plane  trigonome- 
try, and  especially  the  capacity  of  writing  English  correctly^  onght  to  belong  to  the 
preparatory  school,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  colleges  to  assign  to  them  that  place. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  a^nstment  of  college  work,  a  change  has  been  effected 
in  the  teacher's  relation  which  promises  to  be  permanent  and  which  is  generally  ap-  ' 
proved.  The  tendency  is  toward  division  and  specialization  of  labor,  limiting  each 
professor  to  a  single  department.  The  elective  system  draws  into  classes  those  who  \ 
have  a  preference,  arising  in  most  instances  from  an  aptitude,  for  the  particular  sab* 
Ject  of  study  and  thus  secures  the  teacher  the  influence  of  "  full  and  hearty  recep- 
tivity."   Says  Dr.  Peabody : 

His  class  exercises  will  rather  assume  the  form  of  familiar  conversations  and  dlscuB- 
sions  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson.  He  will  prepare  himself  for  every 
meeting  with  his  class  by  careful  thought  and  by  collecting  all  the  illustrative 
materials  within  his  range  of  reading  and  reflection.  By  this  ever  new  action  of  faJa 
mind  on  his  class  work,  he  will  not  move  in  a  routine,  but  in  a  constantly  enlarging 
spiral,  and  every  year  will  find  him  better  fitted  for  his  work  than  ever  before. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  transitional  period  the  professors  of  some  of  the  richest'^ 
of  the  institutions  which  have  conformed  to  the  new  demands  are  groaning  under  ] 
the  onerous  duties  imposed  by  the  enlarged  curriculum,  and  in  many  less  favored  ( 
thoroughness  in  a  few  subjects  has  given  place  to  a  smattering  in  many.  These  araj 
the  extremes  to  be  avoided. 

The  relation  between  teachers  and  pupils  also  promises  to  become  more  sympathetic 
and  intimate.  With  the  multiplication  of  subjects  and  closer  relations  between  the 
student's  pursuits  and  practical  affairs  the  teacher  must  exercise  more  and  more  the 
advisory  function.  He  will  concern  himself  about  the  adaptations  and  inherent  abili- 
ties of  the  pupil,  and  advise  him  as  to  subjects  and  methods  best  suited  to  his  condition. 

Some  have  feared  that  in  this  readjustment  ef  college  courses  the  classics  would  ba 
sacrificed,  but  the  present  tendency  is  toward  greater  thoroughness  and  a  more  ex- 
tended range  in  classical  studies ;  nor  under  the  Elective  system  is  the  number  of 
students  who  take  the  modem  in  place  of  the  classical  course  sufficiently  large  to  create 
any  apprehension  as  to  the  future  influence  of  classical  study.  The  prevalent  views 
on  this  subject  are  well  represented  in  the  subjoined  letters  from  Professors  Hieokel 
and  Zamcke,  of  which  a  translation  is  also  given :  ^ 

Jena,  October  18, 1875. 

Esteemed  Colleague  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  com- 
municate to  you,  in  short,  the  opinions  which  I  have  formed  during  flfteen  years  in 
my  career  as  university  professor  relative  to  the  reform  of  academic  and  secondary 
education. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  attach  in  this  reform  the  greatest  imx>ortance  to  the 
consideration  that  higher  culture  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  largest  possible  quantity 
and  the  most  heterogeneous  possible  quality  of  Knowledge,  but  in  the  most  carefol 
possible  development  of  thinking  and  reasoning. 

In  our  period;  when  the  extraordinary  improvement  of  all  the  means  of  utilitarian 
instruction  supplied  by  the  natural  sciences,  the  refijiement  of  ail  wants,  and  the  rise 

>  These  letters  came  to  the  Office  thnmgh  Profenor  Adler,  who  intended,  if  he  oonld  command  tha 

time,  to  make  a  report  to  the  Offloe  giving  the  remits  of  his  observations  on  this  snl^ect  while  yistttag 

Institations  in  Soiope: 

JltNA,  d.  18.  OeUHitr  187S. 

HocHGSSHirTEB  HSRB  CoLLBGBl  Bntsprechend  dem  von  Ihnen  geilanerten  Wonaohe  beehre  idi 
mioh,  Ihnen  naohstehend  in  Ktlrce  die  Aneiohten  mitsntheJlen,  wetehe  ioh  mir  Im  Lanf e  meiner  1ft- 
jShrigen  aksdemiaohen  Lehrthttttgkeit  beftilgUoh  der  Beform  des  akademischen  nnd  des  Gymnaslal- 
TTnterrichtes  gehildet  habe. 

Das  Haaptgewioht  scheint  mir  bei  einer  aolohen  Boform  dsranf  gelogt  werden  in  mftssen,  dass  dla 
hohere  Bildnng  nioht  in  einer  mogliohst  groesen  Qoantitset  nnd  la  einer  mSglichst  versoliiedenartlgea 
Qnalitaet  dea  Wiutnt  sn  enohen  ist^  sondem  in  einer  m5gUohit  sorgflUtigen  Ansbildong  dea  Denkmm 
nnd  Urtheilens.   Qerade  in  nnserer  Zeit,  wo  die  ansserordentUohe  YervoUkommnang  aller  duroh  die 
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of  the  polytoohnio  branches  give  the  most  extensive  aid  to  practical  materialism, 
I  deem  it  especially  necessary  to  point  out  the  great  advantages  which  we  owe 
to  the  means  of  ideal  instmction,  and  the  care  we  should  take  to  see  that  the 
rapidly  mnltiplying  branches  of  instruction  do  not  crush  and  choke  the  student, 
but  are  mastered  by  him  and  made  serviceable.  For  the  highest  aim  does  not 
consist  in  the  quantity  and  variety  of  knowledge,  but  in  the  clearness  and  harmony 
of  cognition,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  association  of  causes. 

Concerning  the  importance  of  the  training  in  the  Gymnasien,  I  have  to  state  that  I 
belong  to  those  who  still  see  in  the  classical  training  as  furnished  by  these  schools 
the  best  foundation  for  all  higher  scientific  education.  I  am  especially  of  opinion 
that  higher  scientific  education  cannot  dispense  with  a  methodical  study  of  the 
classical  languages — Greek  not  less  than  Latin — and  that  it  cannot  be  made  good  by  a 
RealschUl  education.  In  comparing  graduates  of  classical  Gymnaeien  with  those  of 
Realgymnasien,  I  have  always  observed  an  intellectual  superiority  in  the  former, 
despite  their  defective  knowledge,  and  I  have  even  found  during  the  teaching  of  my  own 
specialty,  £o51ogy,  that  the  former  enter  more  easily  into  the  higher  and  more  general 
problems  of  science  than  the  latter.  I  am,  therefore,  also  against  the  admission  of  Real- 
Bchul  graduates  to  the  medical  studies,  and  I  base  this  decision  on  my  own  experience. 
Although  I  was  trained  in  a  purely  classical  Gymnasium,  where  not  mucn  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  natural  sciences  (a  little  time  was  devoted  to  physics,  &c.),  I  have 
nevertheless  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the '  better  training  of  the  Realschnl  students 
in  natural  sciences  does  not  give  them  a  lasting  superiority  in  the  medical  studies, 
whereas  their  inferiority  in  history  and  languages  causes  them  man^  disadvantages. 
But  I  will  bv  no  means  exclude  natural  sciences  from  the  Gymnasium ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  think  they  can  go  together,  to  great  advantage,  with  history  and  languages, 
of  course  in  another  form  than  is  ordinarily  the  case.  A  general  survey  of  the 
elements  of  natural  sciences  is  certainly  a  most  desirable  part  of  all  higher  culture. 
I  think,  therefore,  that,  in  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  the  Gymnasium,  the  ele- 
ments of  geography,  the  most  important  notions  of  physical  geography,  and,  later,  the 
most  essential  parts  of  the  inorganic  and  organic  natural  body  (without  special  de- 
scriptive physiology,  however)  could  be  treated,  and  in  the  higher  classes  the  most 
important  parts  of  physics  (including  the  first  elements  of  chemistry),  geology  (only 
the  principal  notions :  origin  and  age  of  the  earth,  history  of  the  creation),  and  gen- 
eral anthropology  (outline  of  the  structure  of  the  iiuman  body,  human  races  and  lan- 
guages, in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  primitive  ages).     I  think  the  first  ele- 

NAtarwisaenschafl  dem  Lebon  Knj^f&hrton  realen  BildnngsinitteU  die  Yerfeinening  aller  BedflrfniMe, 
der  AufachwoDgder  polytocbuisoheu  Fiiohor  dem  praktischen  MateriallBmiM  den  grSeaten  Yorachab 
leifttet,  scbelnt  es  mir  bedoudora  notbwendit;,  die  groasen  Vorziige  beryorznbeben,  die  wir  den  ideeUen 
Bildnngsmitteln  vordankon,  and  dafilr  Horge  za  tragen,  dau  der  masaenhaft  anwacbaende  Bildonga- 
BtofT  den  Lernenden  nicbt  unterdriioktnnd  eratickt,  aondern  von  ibm  boberracbt  and  dlenatbar  gemacht 
wild.  Deun  nicht  die  Maaae  nod  Hannlobfaltigkeit  der  Kenntniue,  aondern  die  Elarbeit  and  Har- 
monle  der  ErketuUniu^  daa  YerstlindnlBa  des  KauaalzutttmmenKangta  iat  dae  bochate  Ziel. 

Anlangend  die  Bedeatang  des  Oymnanal-Vnttniohig,  so  gebSre  icb  za  dai^enigen,  welcbe  in  der 
darob  denaelben  eraiclten  cUugiaehen  Bildnng  immer  nooh  die  beate  Gnindlage  fiir  Jede  bobere  wiaaen- 
BcbafUiobe  Aoabildang  orblickon.  Namentlicb  bin  lob  der  Analcbt,  dasa  ein  metbodiacbea  Stadiam 
der  ekutiaeken  Spraehen^  •—  Griechiacb  niobt  minder  ala  Lateiniacb — fllr  letztere  nicbt  sa  entbebren  iat 
and  nicbt  darob  Beal-Bildang  eraetst  werden  kann.  lob  babe  bei  Yergleicbang  aolcber  Stadenteu, 
welcbe  aof  olaaaiacben  Gymnaalen  and  aolober,  welcbe  aaf  Beal-Oymnaaien  Torgebildet  waren,  ateta 
die  geiatige  ITeberlegenbelt  der  ersteren , — trots  ibree  mangelbafteren  Wiasena  —  wabrgenommen  and 
aelbat  beim  Unterriobte  in  meinem  Speoialfacbe,  der  Zoologie,  gef  anden,  daaa  die  eeteren  leiobter  in 
die  bdberen  and  allgemeineren  Probleme  der  Wiaaenacbaf  t  eindringen  ala  die  letateren.  Icb  bin  daber 
anob  gegen  die  Zalaaaong  von  Beal-Abitarienten  aam  mediclniaoben  Stadiam,  welcbea  icb  aaa  eigener 
Srfabrnng  beartbeilen  kann.  Obgleiob  Zogiing  einea  rein  olaaaiacben  Gymnaaioma,  in  welcbem  aebr 
wenig  Natorwiasenacbaft  (etvraa  Pbyaik  etc.)  geirieben  worde,  babe  iob  miob  doob  iibeneugt,  daaa 
die  beaaere  natarwiaaenaobaftllcbe  Yorblldnng  der  BealacbOler  Ibnen  beim  medicinlacben  Stadiam 
keiti  damtrndM  ITebergewiobt  yerleibt,  wogegen  Ibnen  die  hiatoriaoh-apTacbliobe  Inferloritaet  aelbat 
bel  dieaem  Stadium  viele  Naebtbeiie  bilngt.  Damlt  will  icb  keineawega  die  Naturwiasenaobaften  vom 
Qymnaaial'Unterriobt  anaaoblieaaen.  Im  Gegentbeil  glaabe  icb,  daaa  dieaelben  mit  groasem  Nntzen 
In  Abweobalang  mit  dem  biatoriaob-apraobwiaaenacbidEtlicben  Unterricbte  betrieben  werden  konn«i ; 
freUiob  la  anderer  Weiae,  ala  diea  gewobnlicb  geaohieht  Gewiaa  iat  eine  aUgemeine  Ueberaicbt  tLber 
die  Slemente  der  Natarwiaaenaoliaft,  ehi  hdobat  wllnacbenawertber  Beatandtbeil  Jeder  bSberen  Bildong. 
Mir  achetnt  demnaob,  daaa  sobon  In  den  niederen  oder  mlttleren  Gymnaaial-Ciaaaen  gelegentliob  der  iSe- 
mente  der  Geograpbie  daa  Wiobtigate  fiber  die  pbyalacbe  Beaobaffenbeit  dea  Weltalla  and  der  Erde 
gegebeo  werden  kSnnte  {  spilterbin  daa  WeaentUcbate  liber  die  anorganiacben  and  organiaoben  Natur- 
kSiper,  ( Jedoob  obne  apeeteUe  beaohreibende  Katorkonde)  and  in  den  bUberen  Claaaen  daa  Wiobtigate 
ana  der  Pbyaik,  (nebat  eiaten  Blementan  der  Cbemle)  QtoHog^  (nor  dleHaaptsflgOb  Bntatebong;  Alter 
der  Srde,  ScbSpfoagageecblcbte,)  and  allgemelne  Antbiopologle.  <Grandsage  dea  menachlieben  Kor- 
perbaaea,  Baaaen*  and  Spracbatttmme,  in  Anlebnung  an  die  tJrgeacbicbte.)    Icb  meine^  in  wonigen 
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dents  of  this  important  knowledge  of  nature  conld  be  treated  in  a  few  hoars  to  saoh 
a  degree  as  is  necessai^v  for  every  caltivated  person.  I  should  always  lay  the  greatest 
stress  on  the  historiual  development  and  not  on  the  knowledge  of  isolated  parts. 

Mathematics  should  retain  its  present  position  in  the  course  of  studies. 

Now,  as  regards  academic  education^  I  deem  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
students  do  not  at  once  take  up  excluaively  their  special  branch,  but  attend  during 
the  first  semesters  also  courses  of  general  interest,  especially  on  philosophy  (history  (3 
philosophy),  history,  &c.  Moreover,  general  anthropology,  ethnology,  the  history  of 
the  creation,  &.c.,  would  be  of  interest  to  all  the  faculties  aud  contribute  to  general 
culture.    The  exclusive  study  of  specialties  should  onl^  begin  with  the  third  semester. 

It  will  be  of  great  advantage  when,  later,  the  practical  academic  studies,  e8{>eciallj 
the  technical  and  administrative  branches,  clinical  medicine,  &^c.,  at  least  in  their 
later  and  more  special  divisions^  shall  be  excluded  from  the  university  and  transferred 
to  special  high  schools.  This  is,  for  example,  already  the  case  with  the  large  hos- 
pitals (which  the  physician  only  visits  after  the  completion  of  his  coarse).  The  uni- 
versity must  remain  universitas  litteranim. 

These  are,  in  short,  my  views,  which  differ,  however,  very  much  from  those  of  dloet 
of  my  colleagues. 

Excuse  the  fragmentary  form  of  my  letter :  I  am  overburdened  with  work. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

ERNST  HJ2CKEL. 


Leipzig,  April  17,  1876. 

Esteemed  Sir  :  Yon  desire  me  to  give  you  a  short  rdstim^  in  writing  of  the  views 
which  I  expressed  during  our  conversation  this  morning  relative  to  the  value  of 
classical  studies.  I  willingly  comply  with  your  request,  since,  as  I  presume,  you  onlv 
wish  a  brief  statement  of  my  views  and  not  a  detailed  argument  of  the  same,  for  which 
the  necessary  time  is  not  at  my  disposal. 

I  first  mention — which  yon  doubtless  know  already — that  I  represent  the  modem 
languages  and  literature,  especially  Qerman,  and  that  I  might  have  therefore  every 
reason  to  be  averse  to  the  ascendency  of  classical  studies,  and  that  I  might  wish  a 
la^s;er  scope  for  modem  literature. 

The  contrary  is,  however,  the  case.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  educated  world 
would  bitterly  repent  it  some  day,  if  it  should  ever  cease  for  a  time  to  consider  the  study 
of  classical  antiquity  the  main  source  of  all  higher  intellectual  culture. 

SUmden  moasten  doh  die  enten  Elemente  dieter  wiohtigeten  NatarkenntDinae  ao  weit  mlttheilen  lae* 
■eo.  aifl  eigentUeh  furjeden  Gebildeten  ootbwendig  ist  TJeberall  wilrde  Ich  das  Htaptgewiohl  auf  die 
hittorisehe  JBntnieklung  legen,  nicht  tmt  EiluelkeiiiitiiiMe. 

MathemaHk  wiirde  ioh  im  bisherigen  XTrnfange  dea  Unterriohta  beibehalten. 

Waa  den  akaeUmifehen  Unterricht  anbelaogt,  ao  aoheint  ea  mlr  daa  Wiohtigate,  daaa  die  Studirendeii 
nicht  Bofort  anaachlleaalich  in  daa  Specialfaoh  eingeheo,  aondem  in  den  eraten  Bemeatem  anoh  CoUegia 
Ton  generellem  Intereaae  hSren,  namentUoh  philMophitdte  Yorleaongen ;  (Oeaohiohte  der  PUloaophie,) 
hittorisdie^  n.  a.  w.  Anch  aUgemeine  Anthropologlo,  Sthnographie,  SchSpf  ongageaohiohte  eto.  werden 
f ftr  aUe  FacoltJlten  von  Intereaae  aein  and  sor  Hebong  der  allgemeinen  Bildong  beitragen.  Daa  aui- 
icMUetdiehet  apedelle  Eaehaindiain  darfte  erst  vom  dritten  Semeater  an  beginnen.  Yon  groaaem 
Yortbeil  wizd  ea  aein.  wenn  apftter  die  prakUtehtn  akademiaohen  Stadien,  (beaonden  die  techniachen 
nnd  YenraltongafKoher,  kUniaohe  Hedicin  eto.)— wenigatena  in  den  leUten  nnd  apeciellaten  Abtkei- 
Inngen,  von  der  Univeraitaet  anageachloaaen  and  anf  h5here  Faohacholen  verlegt  werden.  Mit  den 
groaaen  KrankenhlUiaern  a.  B.—  (die  der  Arxt  erst  naoh  ToUendetem  Sfcodinm  beonoht,)  ist  diea  achon 
Jetet  der  FalL    IMe  UniTeraitaet  maaa  UniTeraitaa  littenram  bleiben  1 

Diea  in  Kttrse  meine  Anaichten,  die  Jedooh  von  denen  nieiner  meiaten  Gollegen  sehr  abweichen. 

Entschnldiicen  Sie  daa  Fngmentariacbe  meinea  Briefea  1    Ioh  bin  mit  Arbeiten  iiberhJIaf  t. 

Mit  aosgeEeicbneter  Hochaobtnng  Ihr  ergebenster, 

EBNST  HiECKEL. 


liKiPzio,  d.  17.  Apra  18W. 

HociiGRKiiRTRR  HrrrI  Sleliabeo  den  Wnnsch  aasgesprochen,  ich  mogo  Ihnen  die  Anaichten,  weMhe 
ich  heate  Morgen  in  unserem  Oe«pr&:he  Uber  den  Werth  dea  Unteniohtes  in  den  olaaaiaohen  Spraehen 
Jiaaaene,  noch  einmal  briettioh  kuns  aaaammenfaaaen.  Greme  erfiille  ioh  Ihren  Wanaoh,  Indem  i<di 
Toraaasetce,  daaa  Sie  eben  eine  karse  Darlegnng  melner  Anatohten  wQnachen,  nicht  cine  aoafiUirllohe 
Begrilndang  denelben,  an  der  mir  die  anarelchende  Zelt  nioht  eu  Gebote  atehen  wiirde. 

Ich  aende  voranf ,  wer&ber  Sie  berelta  orientirt  aein  werden,  daaa  ioh  Yertreter  der  neneron  Spraohea 
and  Litteratano,  apeoiell  dea  Deatschen  bin,  daaa  ioh  alao  alien  Grand  haben  konnte,  dem  ITebeigewioht 
der  daaaiacben  Stadien  abgenelgt  za  eeln  and  aa  wiinachen,  daaa  dem  Stndiam  der  neaeren  Littoratorea 
ein  grSaaerer  Spietraam  gewilhrt  werden  moohte.  Dennoch  iat  daa  Oegentheil  der  Ftill.  Ich  bin  der 
ieaten  Uebenengnng,  daaa  die  gebildete  Menachheit  ea  einmal  echwer  berenen  wiirde,  wenn  aie  seitweill|( 
aofhdren  aollte,  daa  Stndiam  dea  claasiachon  AlterthomeB  ola  die  Hanptqaellealler  hdheren  Geiateabild- 
nng  za  betrachten. 
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To  whatever  degree  we  may  at  present  be  anperior  to  antiquity  in  some  branches 
of  Bcienoe,  in  general  intellectual  culture,  in  keenness  of  thinking,  in  the  freedom  from 
prejudice  in  thinking,  we  are  not  superior.  Under  the  influence  of  a  religion  which 
possesses  the  power  of  developing  our  heart  splendidly,  but  which  has  always  shown 
itself  averse  to  impartial  criticism  and  mental  reflection,  not  even  the  natural  sciences 
can  preserve  us  from  the  errors  into  which  all  the  ages  have  fallen  which  have  turned 
away  from  antiquity;  Look  at  history,  and  you  will  find  that  all  the  ages  which  have 
lost  sympathy  with  antiquity  have  fallen  into  unrestrained  subjective  speculations, 
despite  the  creditable  knowledge  and  progress  which  they  were  able  to  show  during 
the  same  time.  The  revival  of  antiquity  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  signal 
for  the  reinvigorating  of  the  thlnkinz  mind,  the  strength  of  which  has  always  been 
the  greater  the  more  it  was  oonneoted  with  the  thinking  of  the  old  world,  especially 
with  that  of  the  Greeks. 

I  only  need  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  with  regard  to  art  the  old  world  was  also 
superior  in  elegance  of  form  to  the  modem  development  of  art. 

I  should  like  to  call  this  view,  which  favors  the  study  of  classical  antiquity,  the 
world  historic  view.  There  is  a  second  one,  which  I  call  the  pedagogic  view.  There  is 
no  better  means  of  training  the  mind  than  the  thinking  and  observing  that  the  study 
of  the  classical  languages  necessitates.  There  is  something  mysterious  in  this  result, 
and,  still,  an  experience  of  many  years  has  confirmed  it.  I  am  member  of  two  exam- 
ining boards,  one  of  which  examines  young  men  who  have  received  their  training  in 
a  Gymnasium,  on  a  classical  basis,  while  the  other  young  men  are  without  this  foun- 
dation. 'The  latter  are  very  often  superior  to  the  former  in  knowledge,  but  when 
mental  maturity  has  to  be  tested  in  written  work  the  graduates  of  the  Gymnasium 
surpass  those  of  other  schools  to  such  a  degree  that  a  comparison  can  scarcely  be 
instituted. 

This  formal  result  is  chiefly  due  to  the  Latin  language,  which  differs  most  from  mod- 
em languages  on  account  of  the  absence  in  the  former  of  the  article  and  frequently  of 
the  particles,  and  which  teaches,  moreover,  to  accomplish  much  with  imposing  sim- 
plicity. The  Greek  language  with  its  article  and  the  richness  of  its  particles,  which 
gives  to  language  a  variety  of  shades,  is  much  nearer  to  us. 

The  formal  value  of  the  classical  lanjKuages  is  therefore  especially  to  be  sought  in 
Latin,  and  I  would  never  give  up  the  free  Latin  composition.  If  this  composition  is 
well  conducted  and  not  degraded  to  the  echoing  of  Ciceronian  phrases,  it  may  become 

So  sehr  wir  aach  gegenw&rtig  in  den  einzelnen  WiBsenschaften  dem  Alterthuxn  Uberlegen  seiu  mogen, 
in  der  allgeineinen  GeUteabildung,  in  der  Sch&r/e  des  Denkens,  in  der  Unbt/angenheH  dea  Denkens  aind 
wir  08  nicht.  Unter  dem  Einfloaae  elner  Religion,  die  nnaer  Gemiithsleben  herrlich  zu  entfalten  ver* 
mag,  die  aber  der  niichternen  Eliltik  nnd  der  Ueberlegnng  des  Yerstandee  sich  stets  abgenoigt  gezeigt 
hht,  Terrndgea  selbst  die  NatarwiMenaohaften  nicht,  nna  vor  den  Verimmgen  an  aohUtzen,  in  die  alio 
Zeitalter  verfallen  aind,  die  dem  Alterthnme  aich  abwendeten.  Laaaen  Sie  ana  einen  BUok  auf  die  Ge- 
aobichte  werfen  and  Sie  werden  finden,  daaa  alle  Jabrhunderte,  die  die  FUblong  mit  dem  Altertbnme 
verloren,  inaubjeotiTe  Extravaganzen  verfallen  aind,  trots  der  reapectabein  Konntniaae  and  Fortacbrittei 
die  aie  an  gleioher  Zeit  in  den  Natorwiaaenacbaften  aofzaweiaen  im  Stande  waren.  Die  Wiedererweck- 
ong  dea  Alterthamea  im  ISten  Jahrbondert  war  daa  Signa]  znr  Wiedereratarkang  dea  denkenden  Geiatea, 
and  a^ne  Kraft  iat  ateta  am  ao  bedeatender  geweaen,  jo  mehr  er  and  in  Jo  weiteren  Kreinen  er  an  daa 
Benken  dor  alten  Welt,  aamal  der  grieohiacben,  ankniipfte.  Daaa  aaf  dem  Oebiete  der  Knnat,  diealte 
Welt  ancb  der  beatigen  Kanatentwicklnng  in  edler  Form  weit  Toraaa  war,  braaohe  ich  nar  voraberge- 
hend  ansndeaten. 

lob  mocbte  dieaen  G^icbtapnnct,  der  fiir  daa  Stndiam  des  clasaiacben  Alterthamea  aprloht,  den  welt- 
geaobiohtUoben  nennen.  Za  seiner  Seite  atebt  ein  zweiter,  den  iob  den  pfidagogiacben  nenne.  Ea  giebt 
kein  beaaerea  Mittel  znr  Scbolong  dea  (Jeiatea,  ala  Jenea  Umdenken  and  Beobaohten  onaerea  Denkena, 
tn  dem  ana  die  Eriemnng  der  olaaaiachen  Spraoben  awingt.  Ea  liegt  etwaa  Gebeimniaavollea  in  dieaer 
Wirkang  and  docb  hat  elne  langj&hrige  Erf ahrang  mlr  dieaelbe  ateta  von  Nenem  beatlitigt.  Ich  bin 
SCitglied  sweier  PrilfangabehSrden,  von  denen  die  eine  ea  mit  Jangen  MSnnem  ea  than  bat^  die  auf  dem 
Oymnaainm,  alao  aaf  olaaaiaoher  Grandlage  gebildet  aind,  wiUirend  die  anderen  dieaer  Grandlage  ent- 
bebren.  Nan  iibertreffen  die  letsteren,  die  erateren  gar  oft  an  Kenntniaaen,  aber  da,  wo  die  geiatige  Beif e 
■ioh  in  docomentiien  hat,  in  den  aohrif  tliohen  Arbeiten,  iibertreffen  die  aaf  einem  Gymnaaiam  gebildeten 
Jnngen  Miinner  die  nioht  dort  Gebildeten  in  ao  hohem  Grade,  daaa  kaam  ein  Vergleloh  sulftaaig  ist. 

Dieaefoimale  Wirkang  Iat  baaptattohlloh  der  lateiniaohen  Spraobeinzawelaen,  die,  w^  ibr  der  Artikel 
fehlt  and  ta  gleioher  Zeit  vielfaoh  aach  die  Partikeln,  nicht  nor  den  modemen  Sprachen  am  abwei- 
chendsten  gegeniiber  ateht,  aondem  anoh  lehrt,  mit  geringen  Hitteln  and  mit  grondioaer  Einf aohheit,  Be- 
deutendea  an  leiaten.  Yiel  n&her  ateht  nna  daa  Giieohiaohe  mit  aeinem  Artikel  and  mit  aeinem  Beich- 
thnm  an  Partikeln,  die  die  Bede  mit  reioher  Kaandrang  veraehen.  Daher  beraht  der  formale  Worth 
dor  dasaiaohen  Spraoben  beaondera  aaf  dem  Lateiniaohen  and  ich  wiirde  den  freien  lateiniaohen  Aaf aata 
nimmennehr  aafgeben.  Gat  geleitet  and  nicht  an  oiceronianisohem  Phraaengeklingel  gemiaabranobt, 
kann  er  ein  vorziigliohea  Mittel  g^tiger  Sohalang  warden.    Dagegen  f  &llt,  waa  ich  den  weltgeschicbt- 
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AD  excellent  means  of  intelleotoal  training.  What  I  call,  boweyer,  the  unlyorsal  valne 
of  ^e  Btndy  of  olassioal  antiquity  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  the  Greek  langaage,  for 
only  the  Greeks  were  especially  productive  in  philosophy,  art,  and  literature;  the 
BoTnans  always  remained  imitators  of  the  Greeks. 

Those  of  our  young  men  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  acquire  the  highest  and 
most  perfect  education  should  therefore  begin  with  the  study  of  the  classical  lan- 
goages.  They  should  learn  to  read  pretty  fluently  and  to  understand  the  Greek 
anthers,  especially  Homer,  the  tragic  writers,  Plato,  and  the  orators:  they  should, 
moreorer,  learn  to  think  more  clearly  and  to  recast  their  thoughts  in  a  new  form 
by  the  study  of  Latin  grammar  and  by  writing  Latin  compositions. 

The  youth  whose  mind  is  thus  trained  will  not  have  to  repent  the  devotion  of  time 
to  this  study  which  might  have  been  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  that 
would  have  been  of  immediate  use  in  life.  Those  who  are  thus  trained  wiil  form  the 
ideal  centre  of  the  nation ;  they  will  help  to  ennoble  and  to  extend  the  whole  intellectual 
life  of  the  nation. 

Ton  find  here  a  r^um6  of  what  a  long  life,  which  is  not  poor  in  experience,  has 
tanght  me.  Ton  must  be  satisfied  with  a  rapid  sketch.  I  should  have  liked  to  go 
more  into  details,  were  I  not  overloaded  with  work  of  various  kinds,  for  I  should  be 
glad  if  I  could  contribute  a  small  share  to  make  the  foundation  of  culture  on  your 
continent  productive  in  ideal  results. 

I  am,  with  kind  regards  and  the  best  wishes,  yours,  respeotfullv, 

FR.  ZARNCKE. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  at  the  Unirersiti/  of  Leipzig, 

Institutions  of  recent  foundation  have  been  more  readily  adjusted  to  the  new  ideas 
than  those  long  established.  It  is  a  fortunate  circnmstance  that  some  of  the  richest 
endowments  for  educational  purposes  should  baye  been  donated  just  at  this  transition 
period,  when  it  is  easy  to  give  new  institutions  the  character  best  suited  to  present 
demands  and  the  indications  of  future  development.  It  is  equally  fortunate  for  the 
country  that  some  of  these  endowments  have  been  applied  in  sections  not  yet  well 
supplied  with  educational  facilities,  and  Where  the  work  of  developing  native  resources 
must  for  along  time  engage  attention  demanding  particularly  the  scientific  knowledge 
which  now  forms  such  an  important  part  of  college  training.  The  tendency  in  the 
new  institutions  is  not  to  copy  rigidly  after  the  pattern  of  the  old,  but  to  seek  the 
best  iM)ssible  adjustment  to  the  fields  which  they  severally  occupy.  Johns  Hopkins 
University  has  developed  nnder  conditions  that  foster  rapid  maturity  and  give  to  a 
new  institution  the  dignity  and  force  which  in  general  time  alone  can  impart.  By 
means  of  its  extensive  laboratories,  its  relations  with  local  institutions,*  and  its  action 

lichen  Werih  dea  Stndiams  dea  daaaisohen  Alterthnmois  nannto,  weeentlich  dem  Orieohischen  zu,  denn 
miT  dM  Oriechenthnm  iat  in  Philosophle,  Knnst  and  Litteratur  wesentlich  prodnctiv  gewcsen,  die 
Bonier  sind  hierin  Naohahmer  der  Griecben  gebliebon. 

Also  Booge  der  Tlieil  nnaerer  Jngend,  dem  das  GlUck  zn  Thcll  werden  kann,  die  hocbate  und  rolkom* 
meoate  Anabildung  en  erwerben,  dieae  annficbat  erlangen  an  der  Hand  der  claaaiacben  Spracben,  aia 
leme  die  griechiacben  Scbriftateller  mit  olnlger  Gelfioflgkeit  leaon  nnd  rerateben,  vor  Allem  Homer, 
die  Tragiker,  Plato  nod  die  Kedner ;  aie  leme  femor  an  lateiniaober  Grammatlk  and  lateiniscbcm  Stil, 
Shre  Ghedanken  klaror  zarocbt  denken  nnd  nmgieaaen  In  eine  n ene  Fonn.  Die  geiatig  ao  gebildete  Jngend 
wlrd  ee  nicbt  an  berenen  haben,  daaa  aie  anf  dieae  Gegenatfinde  eino  Zelt  verwendct  bat,  die  aie  viol- 
leicbt  b&tte  anaftdlen  konnen  mit  Erwerbung  von  Keuntniaaen  and  Uebongen,  die  ibr  aofort  im  prak* 
tiachen  Leben  von  Nntzen  geweaon  wi&ren.  Sle  wird  den  idealen  Mlttelponct  der  Nation  bilden,  aie  wird 
das  ganse  Geiatealeben  dieaer,  veredeln  and  verUefen  belfen. 

8ie  linden  bier  in  den  Hanptpancten  znaammencef aaai,  waa  ein  Ifingerea,  an  Srf abmngen  nicbt  annes 
Leben  mich  gelebrt  bat  Nebmen  Sie  mit  der  fliicbtigen  Skizze  f Hrlleb.  Gem  biitto  icb  anafUbrlicber 
nnd  elngebender  geacbrieben,  trftre  icb  nicbt  iiberlaatet  mit  Arbeiten  yeracbiedenater  Art;  denn  ea 
sollte  micb  frenenv  '^^nn  icb  oin  kleinoa  Scherflein  beitragen  kSnnte,  die  Grnndlage  der  Bildung  aaf 
Ihrem  Continente,  zo  einer  an  idealen  Fiiicbten  wabrhaft  prodaotiven,  entfaltet  za  aeben. 

Hit  freondlicbem  Graase  und  den  beaten  Wiinachen  f  Ur  Ilire  Weiterreiae, 

Hodiacbtongavoll  Ibr  ergebeucr, 

Prof.  Db.  FR.  ZARNCKE.  n.  z. 

Deoan  der  philoiopMsehen  FaexiUiU  der  Oniversitat  Leipzig. 

>  The  nniveraity  ia  ao  related  to  the  following  inatltntiona  aa  to  aecnre  their  advantagea  for  ita  ata- 
denta,  namely:  The  Peabody  Inatitute,  baling  an  endowment  of  $1,290,000,  a  ayalem  of  pnblic  loctarea, 
a  eonaenratory  of  mnalc,  an  art  mnaenm,  and  a  library  of  more  than  67,000  volamea  t  the  Library  of  the 
MSiyland  Hiatorical  Society;  the  Johna  Hopkina  Hoapital;  the  Maryland  Inatitnie;  the  Maryland 
Academy  of  Sciencea. 
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in  stimulating  original  investigation,  its  promise  of  taking  a  leading  position  in  the 
department  of  physical  science  is  beingj  fnlfiUed.  The  publication  of  the  results  of 
origiDal  research  has  already  placed  it  in  the  front  rank  of  the  nniversities  of  oox 
country. 

TABLE  X.— S0H0OL8  OF  8CIENCB. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  institutions  and  departments  of  this 
class,  with  instructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Office  each  year  from  1870  to 
1878,  inclusive.  The  numbers  under  1873, 18/4, 1875, 1876, 1877,  and  1878  include  the 
national  Military  and  Naval  Academies: 


Number  of  instltations .... 

Number  of  inetmotors 

Number  of  stadents 


1870. 

1871, 

187SL 

1673. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

17 

41 

70 

70 

79 

74 

75 

74 

144 

303 

724 

749 

609 

758 

793 

781 

1,413 

3,303 

5,395 

8,950 

7,244 

7,157 

7,614 

8,559 

187a 

71 

809 

13,158 
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»  Stiitee. 


Alabama , 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticat.... 

Delaware 

Florida 

GtoOTfila 

lUlnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

y^w^aM 

Kentnoky  ..... 

Looiaiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MsMachuaetts 

Mioblgan 

Minnesota  .... 
Mississippi  ... 

Missouri 

Nebraska 


1 
I 


\^ 


1 
I 
1 

bo 
1 
1 

50 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
9 
8 
1 


Preparatory  depart- 
ment. 


9 


(0 


9 
1 
9 


0 
3 


0 
0 
5 
6 


Students. 


104 


(«) 


^ 


^ 


Sidentiflc  department. 


Students. 


a 

I 


(0 


118 
90 
56 


0 
16 


0 

0 

121 

38 

5 


(d) 
94 
99 
17 


0 
0 


0 
0 


87 


8 

9 

14 


87 


174 

0375 

123 


163 


17 

27 

7 

21 

13 

13 

4 

7 

7 

48 

8 


3 
14 

4 


370 

830 

65 

909 

0908 

all8 

199 

100 

46 

997 

907 

4 

11 

50 

4 


25 


I 


i 

I 

r 


I 


S3 
10 


9 
0 

173 

31 

0 

0 

165 


oTotal  number  in  all  departments. 

b  College  not  yet  established. 

0  Reported  with  elaasioal  department  (Table  IX). 

d  Beported  with  students  in  regular  course. 


96 


U 
1 
3 


0 
0 
16 
1 
0 
0 


100 
0 


97 


550 
0 


0 
0 


I 

I 

€1 


I 

B 

a 


90 
0 


106 
0 
0 
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Table  X.— Pakt  1.^  Summary  of  aiaiUUcs  of  BckooU  of  «cteitoe— Continued. 


Stotea. 


liteTadA 

"Sew  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ifortb  Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Orcfi^oii 

Penneylyania ... 
Bhodelalaiid.... 
SoofhCarollDa.. 

Tenneaaee 

Texas 

Vermoot 

Virginia 

WeatVirgini*.. 
Wisconain 


Total 

17.  S.  Militarj-  Academy. . , 
T7.  S.  Naval  Academy 

Grand  total , 


I 

o 
If 


Preparatory  depart* 
ment. 


43 


I 

A 


(•) 


0 
0 


1 
i 

0 
4 


0 
4 

3 


37 


0 
0 


37 


Stndenta. 


(«) 


0 
0 


133 

50 

57 

0 

119 

(a) 

75 

0 

78 

85 


6 


S 

N 


{a) 


0 
0 


10 

30 

16 

0 


1.153 


0 

0 


1,153 


0 
38 


883 


0 
0 


963 


Scientific  department. 


Stadenta. 


I 


s 

I 

t 


8 
11 
40 
13 
18 

4 
18 


(•) 


10 
89 

18 


411 


45 
67 


583 


10 
38 

317 
68 
43 

100 
64 
84 
18 

(a) 
848 

11 
407 

14 


4,153 


883 
370 


"2 


f 


o 

1 


6 


(a) 
119 


(A) 
800 
8 

0 


779 


(a) 


8 


(a) 


87 
0 
1 


97 


4,806 


778 


OQ 

I 
I 


13 
40 


(a) 


60 


(0 


(a) 


0 

800 
36 


1,085 


97 


1,085 


I 

I 


^ 


0 
0 


<a) 


41 


167 


167 


aReported  with  claaaicwl  department  (Table  IX). 

5 188  difltriets  may  each  aend  a  free  scholar  every  year. 

cThe  income  of  150,000,  which  haa  accmed  from  the  national  grant,  at  |100  a  scholarship  annoaUy. 
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States. 


AlabamA.. 
Arlumsas. 
California. 
Colorado. . 


Libraries. 


it: 


^ 


S 


1,000 
500 
(a) 


800 
(a) 


a 


A 
a 


o 
fc  - 

.1    « 


!• 


8,500 


(a) 


g| 

O 


1100,000 
170,000 
(a) 


Property,  income,  &o. 


5 

I 


I 


I 


1253.500 
130,000 
(a) 


I 
1 

Jf 
■8 


130.880 
10.400 


It 

IS 

II 


aReported  with  daasical  department  (Table  IX). 


•0 


•0 

5.000 
90,000 
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Table  X. — Part  1. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  science — Continued. 


States. 


Gonnecticat. 
BelAwsre ... 

Florid* 

Georgia 

SlinoU 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Libraries. 


«   9 


I 
i 


a 

bS 


5.000 
(a) 


I 
I 

^  I 


i 

a 
S  S 

I 


Property,  income,  Sec. 


s  ii 

B      Ml 


(«) 


(a) 


(a) 


^ 


I 

-si 


a 


1 ' 

i 

>* , 

1 

Isst 
fees 

for  the 
tuition 

o 

-5  i 

§ 

u 

Q 

s 

« 

$S84.074 
(«) 


(a) 


(a) 


§  § 


S  & 

•  I 

p.  CO 

*§  i 

5  8 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MasMchusetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nerada  

TSvw  Hampshire 

17ew  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Bhode  Island  . . . 
South  Carolina. . 


(a) 

11,670 
8,000 
6,000 
2,500 


14,000 
3,783 


1,500 
4,350 

(a) 


M,500 
250 


b50 
621 


&25 
0 


40 


3S0 


$90,000 
400,000 
300,000 
300,000 
95,963 
150,000 


131 


1,500 


403 


400 
(o) 


140,000 
100,  OOU 
550,000 
267,618 
(a) 


(a) 


(a) 


157,000 
80,000 


247,000 
318,000 
337,000 
500,000 
828,687 
165,000 
278,400 
131,500 


383,000 
130,785 
(a) 


$-20. 510 
26,490 
16,850 
40,000 
16,465 

9,900 
19,488 

8,200 

6,900 
23,317 
16, 416 

(«) 


$0 
1,439 


0 
1,500 


84 

IS;  000 

48,30S 

0 

0 


5,000 


e4,30O 


1.980 


$10,000 

31,862 

6,500 

3,978 

5,800 


6,500 
6,000 
8^006 
12,337 
(a) 


7,500 


Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin .... 


1,435 

(«) 
10.000 

(a) 
1,800 


(a) 


100 
(a) 
800 


120.000 
(a) 
(a) 


8,400 


350 


8,059 


1,000,000 

6,000 

532,000 


(«) 
(a) 


(«) 


(a) 
8,7tO 

(a) 


(a) 
109 

(a) 


(a) 
300 

0 
603 

(a) 


50,000 

(«) 
900,000 

(a) 
303,050 

(a) 


80,000 
(a) 
(«) 
(«) 

500,000 
45,000 
500,000 
50.000 
11,500 
(a) 
812^000 

(«) 
230,000 

(«) 


4,800 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

30,000 
4,500 


500 

(a) 
8,800 


3,348 


14,880 

(a) 
83,159 

(a) 


(«) 


495 
290 


(a) 


Total 

F.  S.  MUitary  Acad'y 
U.  8.  Naval  Academy 

Grand  total 


71,851 


8,804 


7,737 


5,050,931 


5,020,446 


319,503 


68,660 


900 
6.960 
(a) 


15,800 
500 

30,000 


4,500 

0 


0 
10.329 


192,556 


87,127 
80.186 


400 


i,850,00U 
1.886,490 


119. 164 


3,543 


7,737 


7,587.421 


5,020,446 


319,503 


68,660 


d292,ie6 
id) 


484, 742 


a  Reported  with  classical  department  (Table  IX). 

h  For  one  institution  only ;  the  other  is  reported  in  Table  IX. 

e  $3,000  of  this  fran  leases  of  lands. 

({Congressional  appropriation. 
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Table  X.— Part  U.—S»mmarif  of  tiatiatiot  of  ichooU  of  tiAmix. 
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i  1      ' 
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1 

ii 

ft 
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CilUoniU 
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' 

a» 

im 

Tl 
3,863 

53 
18 
SB 

4 
1 

s 

> 

so 

0 

3S 

0 

,      ^ 

1 

(W 

(i) 

33 

1.6»S 

16 

• 

T        ^ 

' 

VBTHimit 

1 

91 

33 

S9S 

-»■ 

-IT 

..  J   1, 

I"" 1  »i  " 

.,. 



» 

S,7S« 

»1   " 

i.,„«^ 

PiopsTtf ,  Income,  &a. 

sut«. 

II 
It 

1 

II 

it 

sis 

1' 

Ii 
11. 

1 

CalUonia 

100 

3D 

18,000 

HOO 

' 

a,aoo 

SO 

ISO,  000 
80.000 

r3«,B0I 

173,988 

8,393 

8,000 
iOOO 

T.BTT 

160,000 
$00,000 
50.000 

0,500 
«,000 

3.m 

8.000 

m 

so 

SSftOOO 

1.900,000 

31,539 

S3S 

(25, 000 

0,710 

_ 

5,730 

580 

»0 

3SS.000 

40,000 

9.100 

10,000 

£0,866 

3,068,000 

i.*E«,eoT 

137, 3W 

Wt75a 

aHot  fun  J  orsaulud. 


i  Reported  wllb  Btadeoti  In  regular  Co 


CVIII  EEPOPwT   OF    THE  COMMISSIONER   OP  EDUCATION. 

Prior  to  the  act  of  CoDgress  of  lH6Si  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories  which  shoald  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricoltare  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  some  twenty  schools  of  science  had  been  established,  as  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institnte,  the  Cooper  Union  Schools,  the  Lawrence,  Sheffield,  and  Chandler 
Scientific  Schools,  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Washington  University.  "These,''  says 
Prof.  D.  C.  Gilman,  "  showed  the  desire  for  an  advanced  education  founded  upon  some 
other  basis  than  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  They  showed  the  willingness  of 
rich  men  to  give  to  scientific  colleges ;  they  showed  the  popular  craving  for  what  was 
vaguely  termed,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  a  practical  education." 

By  the  act  of  186*2  the  movement  toward  scientific  training  became  national,  the 
prospective  institutions  were  sufficiently  endowed  for  the  Initiatory  stages,  and  each 
was  free  to  suit  its  organization  to  the  wants  of  its  locality. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  institutions  did  not  have  from  the  start  the  benefit  of 
public  conferences  of  scholars  and  statesmen,  of  extended  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
wants  of  this  country  and  the  experience  of  others,  and  of  such  discussions  respecting 
the  changes  which  are  possible  and  desirable  in  the  national  education  as  are  now  fill- 
ing our  periodicals.  However,  the  scientific  schools  previously  established  had  been 
organized  and  developed  in  accord  anoe  with  strict  scientific  principles,  and  their 
example  offered  a  powerful  opposition  to  the  influences  which  tended  to  hold  the  new 
schools  to  a  lifeless  routine  of  mechanical  exercises  on  the  one  hand  or  to  a  feeble 
modification  of  the  methods  of  classical  colleges  on  the  other. 

The  reports  of  the  year  indicate  that  the  future  of  these  institutions  as  schools  of 
applied  science,  conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  intellectual  progress  and  directed 
"to  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes,"  is  assured,  and, that 
in  the  main  the  character  of  each  school  is  to  be  determined  by  the  material  condition 
of  the  section  in  which  it  is  placed.  Thus  in  the  East  the  tendency  is  to  the  training 
of  engineers  and  scientific  experts ;  in  the  great  agricultural  section  of  the  West  and 
South  agriculture  and  horticulture  receive  most  attention,  while  in  the  mineral  region 
of  the  Pacific  section  mining  and  metallurgy  are  made  prominent. 

Even  where  these  special  tendencies  are  marked,  other  branches  of  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial instruction  have  also  received  attention  proportionate  to  the  demand.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts the  Institute  of  Technology,  thoroughly  organized  and  vigorously  main- 
tained, supplies  the  kind  of  instruction  best  suited  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and 
industries  demanded  in  the  State.  Botany  is  more  generally  required  than  heretofore, 
as  affording  the  proper  and  natural  introduction  to  the  study  of  biological  chemistry, 
zoology,  and  paleontology.  The  biological  laboratory  has  been  furnished  with  a 
variety  of  microscopes  and  accessory  apparatus,  and  affords  unusual  facilities  for 
both  preparatory  and  advance  d  study.  The  working  library  of  the  professor  in  charge, 
which  containB  many  valuable  monographs  as  well  as  the  more  Comprehensive  works, 
is  at  the  service  of  the  students. 

The  State  agricultural  college  has  not  been  so  well  supported  as  the  Institnte  of 
Technology,  but  it  has,  nevertheless,  accomplished  valuable  results.  In  their  report 
of  1878,  the  trustees  say  that  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  college,  with  its  scien- 
tific professors,  excellent  farm,  live  stock,  laboratories,  and  apparatus,  may  accom- 
plish great  good  by  the  trial  of  new  implements,  seeds,  fertilizers,  methods,  and  by 
original  investigations.  The  analyses  and  inspections  of  fertilizers,  which  are  con- 
stantly going  on  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Goessman,  are  worth  more  to  the 
farmers  of  the  State  than  the  entire  expense  of  carrying  on  the  college,  and  the 
experiments  of  Professor  Stockbridge  upon  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  have  been 
very  valuable. 

The  Japanese  government  took  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  college  as  the  model 
for  a  similar  institution  in  its  own  territory,  and  President  Clark  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  from  May  15, 1876,  to  September  1, 1877,  to  superintend  the  location  and  de- 
velopment of  the  college  at  Sapi>oro,  the  capital  of  Hokkaido.  The  efforts  of  the 
Massachusetts  professors  at  Hokkaido  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  new  and  osefol 
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plants  und  their  introdaotion  into  the  United  States.  Seeds  of  abont  thirty  species 
were  forwarded  to  the  Arnold  Arboretnm  in  Boston,  where  they  are  now  growing. 
The  sam  of  $1,000  was  paid  into  the  treasury  by  a  friend  of  the  college  to  be  nsed  in 
agricoltoral  experiments,  and  in  the  spring  a  portion  of  the  same  was  applied  to  experi- 
ments in  forest  trees.  The  Hills  f  and  of  $10,000  for  the  promotion  of  botanical  science 
was  also  paid  into  the  treasury  daring  the  year.  From  the  report  of  the  board  of 
Yisitois  of  Rutgers  Scientific  School,  New  Brnnswiok,  N.  J.,  it  appears  that  the  exami- 
nation of  the  students  and  the  inspection  of  the  college  farm  proved  highly  satisfactory. 
The  farm  was  boc^ht,  put  in  good  order,  and  stocked  by  the  trustees  of  Rutgers 
College  in  obedience  to  the  State  law,  which  required  them  to  erect  adequate  buildings 
and  to  furnish  and  provide  a  suitable  tract  of  land  oonyeniently  located  for  an  ex- 
perimental farm  without "  charge  to  the  State."  No  money  has  yet  been  receired 
from  New  Jersey  towards  the  establishment  or  support  of  this  agricultural  col- 
lege. The  experimental  farm  cannot  now  be  used  for  experiments  unless  additional 
means  are  proyided  to  pay  the  cost.  The  agricultural  college  farm  and  the  laborato- 
ries of  the  college  supply  the  necessary  location  and  appliances  for  a  first  class  agri- 
cultural experiment  station,  and,  in  Tiew  of  the  great  importance  of  such  stations  to 
the  wants  of  progreesiTe  agriculture,  the  State  board  of  visitors  authorized  a  com- 
mittee to  proceed  to  Trenton  and  urge  the  necessary  legislative  action  for  an  appro- 
priation. The  report  includes  a  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  and  management 
of  the  farm  for  the  year^  and  also  a  report  on  agriculture  and  agricultural  teaching  in 
Europe,  by  George  H.  Cook,  appointed  as  a  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 

In  the  reports  of  the  western  and  southern  institutions,  the  conduct  and  results  of 
the  agricultural  departments  are  very  fully  set  forth.  The  experimental  farms  and 
gardens  appear  as  indispensable  aids  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  The  Ohio  State 
University  has  established  a  special  three  years'  course  in  agticulture,  which  offers  to 
the  young  farmer  a  practical  and  serviceable  range  of  study.  The  experiments  on 
the  farm  during  the  year  were  in  hog-feeding,  in  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers,  and 
in  deep  plowing. 

The  model  farm  of  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  contains  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres,  including  nursery,  garden,  campus,  and  planthouse.  From  the 
report  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  it  appears  that  the  State  has  appropriated 
$25,000  to  the  agricultural  department  for  bams,  tools,  stock,  &o.,  and  $20,000  to  the 
horticnltaral  for  greenhouse,  bams,  drawings,  tools,  trees,  Sto,^  and  $3,000  for  veteri- 
nary hall,  stable,  and  apparatus.  The  college  has  f6r  the  illustration  of  practical 
agriculture  a  stock  farm  of  410  acres,  provided  with  a  large  stock  bam ;  also,  an  ex- 
perimental farm  of  180  acres.  The  experimental  department  exhibits  field  experiments 
in  the  testing  of  the  different  varieties  and  modes  of  culture  of  field  crops  and  in  the 
comparison  and  treatment  of  soils ;  it  includes  also  experiments  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture  and  in  feeding  stock. 

A  special  division  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  State  Ag^cultural  College, 
Michigan,  is  the  apiary.  For  this  there  is  a  separate  building,  with  grounds  on  which 
grow  varieties  of  honey  producing  plants. 

In  1878,  for  the  first  time,  funds  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Missouri  Agri- 
cultural College  for  conducting  experiments. 

In  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans.,  the  farmers'  course  is  made 
the  main  feature. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Maryland,  is  in  charge  of 
Prof.  A.  Grabowskii,  ph.  d.,  of  the  Wiesbaden  Academy  of  Agriculture.  Laboratory 
and  field  experiments  looking  to  the  most  economical  fertilizers  and  crops  are  made. 

For  several  years  past  the  work  of  the  chair  of  agriculture  in  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee and  State  Agricultural  College  has  been  increasing  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
one  professor,  and  by  reoent  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  this  chair  has  been  divided 
and  an  additional  professor  is  to  be  chosen.  The  college  farm  Is  In  fine  condition ;  it 
is  designed  to  make  it  an  example  of  the  best  modes  of  cultivation  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  agriculture,  with  as  little  expense  as  is  compatible  with  that  end. 
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The  Agricultnral  and  Mechanical  College  of  Eentacky  was  daring  the  year  detached 
from  Kentucky  Uniyenity  and  placed  upon  an  independent  bads.  It  has,  by  agree- 
ment with  Kentucky  University,  the  sole  and  ezclnsiye  nse  of  100  acies  of  land  of  the 
Ashland  and  Woodland  estates,  and  for  every  matricnlate  over  one  handled  one  addi- 
tional acre. 

The  college  farm  of  the  Agricnltaral  and  Mechanical  College,  Alabama,  has  always 
been,  both  in  its  extent  and  in  the  character  of  its  soil,  poorly  adapted  to  the  waatsof 
the  college ;  yet  upon  this  small  area  and  its  poverty  stricken  soil  very  satisfaotory 
experiments  have  been  made  in  the  prodaotion  of  the  staple  crops  of  the  country.  Es- 
pe<;ial  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  growing 
cotton  so  as  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  alleged  that  these  experiments 
have  demonstrated  that  even  npon  the  average  land  of  the  State  cotton  can  be  made 
at  about  one-half  the  cost  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  1876,  viz, 
9.9  cents  per  pound. 

In  connection  with  the  agricultural  course  the  subject  of  veterinary  medicine  is 
receiving  increased  attention  in  all  these  institutions. 

While  thus  addressing  themselves  to  one  of  the  great  purposes  for  which  they  were 
founded,  viz,  ''the  benefit  of  agriculture,"  thero  has  been  marked  advance  in  the  gen- 
eral organization  of  these  schools  and  in  their  preparation  for  efficient  work  in  soienoe 
and  mechanics.  The  multiplication  and  extension  of  laboratories,  the  collection  of 
libraries  and  of  museums  of  technology  and  natural  history,  and  of  art  galleries,  as 'in 
the  case  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  aro  preparing  them  to  exeroise  an  im- 
portant influence  in  the  development  of  the  natural  resources,  the  arts,  and  the 
industries  of  our  country.  As  their  advantages  have  been  extended  impartially  to  both 
sexes  they  take  a  leading  place  in  the  movement  for  the  better  education  of  women. 
Here,  as  in  other  directions,  their  action  is  influenced  by  local  conditions. 

From  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  we  learn  that  at  the 
request  of  the  Women's  Educational  Association  of  Boston,  and  with  their  generous 
cooperation,  new  laboratories  have  been  provided  for  the  special  instruction  of  women. 
The  design  is  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  study  of  chemical  analysis  and  industrial 
chemistry,  of  chemistry  as  related  to  vegetable  and  animal  physiology,  and  of  mineral- 
ogy and  biology. 

The  (School  of  Domestic  Science  in  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  provides  a  full 
course  of  instruction  in  the  arts  of  the  household  and  the  sciences  relating  thereto. 
The  subjects  pursued  are  food  and  dietetics,  domestic  hygiene,  household  esthetics, 
household  science,  domestic  economy,  home  arohiteoture,  landscape  drawing,  and  green- 
house work. 

The  Woman's  Industrial  Department  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  has  accom- 
plished excellent  results.  During  the  year  58  students  were  taught  in  the  different 
branches  of  ordinary  family  sewing  by  hand  and  by  machine  and  10  thoroughly 
drilled  in  catting  and  fitting  by  chart ;  two  classes  were  also  taught  in  the  kitchen 
laboratory. 

In  the  minds  of  those  who  have  especial  interest  in  the  problem  of  technical  eduo»- 
tion  the  Woreester  Free  Institute  stands  as  a  type  of  the  advanced  idea  of  education  in 
its  most  popular  and  practical  sense ;  hence,  the  close  of  its  first  decade  seems  a  fitting 
time  for  the  review  of  its  history : 

The  Worcester  Free  Institute  was  founded  by  John  Boynton,  esq.,  of  Templeton,  who 
gave  the  sum  of  $100,000  for  the  endowment  and  support  of  a  free  school  or  institute, 
to  be  established  in  the  county  of  Worcester  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  that  county. 
Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury  extended  the  original  purpose  by  a  gift  of  $200,000,  with  special 
reference  to  enabling  the  institute  to  receive  students  who  aro  not  residents  of  the 
county  of  Woreester ;  and  it  was  resolved,  May  10, 1869,  "  that  there  shall  be  allowed 
and  paid,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  sum  of  $50,000"  to  the  Wor- 
eester County  Free  Institute,  in  consideration  of  which  grant  the  institution  **  shall 
annually  receive  20  pupils,  and  instruct  them  during  the  entire  course  free  of  tuition; 
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each  papils  to  be  selected  by  the  board  of  edncation  from  the  different  comities  in 
the  Commonwealth,  except  that  none  shall  be  taken  from  Worcester  County.'' 

The  institution  arose  from  a  conviction  that  there  is  need  of  a  system  of  training 
boys  for  the  dnties  of  an  active  life,  which  is  broader  and  brighter  than  the  popular 
method  of  "  learning  a  trade"  and  more  simple  and  direct  than  the  so-called  "liberal 
edncation.' 

It  follows,  in  general,  the  plan  of  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Enrope,  withsach  obvi- 
oas  modifications  as  are  rendered  necessary  by  new  conditions ;  bat  it  gives  special 
prominence  to  the  element  of  practice  in  technical  training.  For  the  acquisition  of 
practical  familiarity  with  different  branches  of  applied  science  the  same  facilities  are 
offered  as  in  the  best  scbools  of  technology  elsewhere ;  in  mechanics  shop  practice  is 
added  to  the  coarse  and  incorporated  in  it. 

The  Washbam  Machine  Shop,  the  gift  of  Hon.  Ichabod  Washbam,  of  Worcester,  of- 
fers nnnsaal  facilities  for  obtaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  and  the 
management  of  machines. 

Boynton  Hall,  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Worcester,  contains  a  chapel,  chemical  and 
physical  laboratories  folly  provided  with  apparatus  and  models  for  instruction  and 
practice,  and  two  commodious  drawing  rooms,  one  for  freehand,  the  other  for  mechan- 
ical drawing,  with  model  rooms,  where  are  the  best  French  and  English  plates,  mana- 
Boilpt  drawings,  models,  casts,  &c.  There  is  a  full  set  of  instruments  for  the  use  of  the 
civil  engineers.  The  institute  has  come  into  possession  of  the  celebrated  Chevallier 
universal  microscope,  and  of  the  Fairbanks  testing  machine,  which  was  on  exhibition 
at  the  Centennial. 

A  small  library  of  books  of  reference  belongs  to  the  institute ;  Green  library,  con- 
taining 45,000  volumes,  is  open  to  the  students,  and  the  library  of  the  American  Antl- 
qnarian  Society,  of  60,000  volumes,  is  accessible  to  students  who  are  making  special 
researches. 

The  following  statement  is  from  the  paper  prepared  by  Prof.  Charles  O.  Thompson, 
senior  member  of  the  faculty,  for  the  information  of  the  trustees  of  the  institute : 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  formal  opening  of  the  institute,  November  12, 1868. 
It  seems  to  be  a  convenient  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trustees  to  the  results 
thus  far  achieved,  and  to  state  the  wants  of  the  institution  in  a  more  explicit  manner 
than  that  of  the  catalogue.  Ten  years  was  the  time  spoken  of  by  Hon.  Emory  Wash- 
bum  and  Dr.  Sweetser,  in  my  first  interview  with  them,  as  the  proper  limit  of  the 
experimental  stage  of  our  history,  and  the  event  has  justified  the  forecast  of  those 
wise  friends  of  the  school.  The  results  of  the  experiment  form  the  ground  of  the 
propositions  which  I  wish  to  submit  to  the  trustees ;  and,  though  these  results  do  not 
decide  all  the  questions  which  arise  concerning  our  work,  they  clearly  demonstrate 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  work. 

Without  encumbering  this  paper  with  unnecessary  details,  it  is  necessary  to  state — 

(1)  The  institute  has  provided  an  instructor  for  ever^  ten  or  twelve  students. 

(2)  The  course  of  study  offers  126  weeks  of  instruction  in  three  years,  and  for  be- 
ginners in  mechanics  20  weeks  in  addition  to  this. 

^3)  This  instruction  has  covered  the  vital  parts  of  technological  training.  This  ia 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  graduates  have  occupied,  and  in  numerous  instances 
have  held  through  the  hard  times,  positions  which  are  sought  and  occupied  by  gradu- 
ates of  other  schools  of  technology,  without  any  suggestion  of  inferiority  of  preparation. 

(4)  The  institute  has  given  instruction  to  389  young  men  of  an  average  age  of  17f 
years  at  entrance,  and  has  graduated  166,  or  44  i>er  cent.  The  average  annual  ex- 
penditure has  closely  approached  $25,000,  and  the  annual  number  of  grMluates  21;  so 
that  the  cost  per  graduate  is  nearly  $12,000. 

(5)  The  graduates  have  generally  sought,  secured  and  followed  the  positions  for  which 
the  training  of  the  institute  has  specially  prepared  them ;  but  enough  of  them  have 
entered  broader  fields  of  knowledge  to  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  the  pedagogical 
ideas  which  have  regulated  their  Mlncation  here. 

(6)  Of  the  166  graduates,  almost  all  are  leading  virtuous  lives. 

It  was  found  soon  after  the  shop  was  opened  that  the  time  allotted  to  practice  was 
not  enough  to  enable  us  to  fulfil,  in  every  case,  our  promise  that  our  graduates  should 
not  suffer  in  respect  to  skill  in  handicraft  and  general  serviceableness  when  com- 
pared with  the  average  apprentice  from  the  shops.  Consequently  the  apprentice  class 
was  organized,  in  which  absolute  beginners  receive  five  months  of  shop  training  before 
bejrinninff  their  full  course  in  September. 

The  mle  has  always  been  strictly  enforced  that  all  who  apply  for  admission  in 
September  must  show  an  amount  of  mechanical  knowledge  equal  to  that  of  the  menu 
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bers  of  the  apprentice  daas.  Thia  has  tended  to  create  a  preMore  f6r  adnuaeion  to 
tlie  apprentice  claas. 

Again,  the  great  decline  in  the  demand  fbr  civil  engineering  has  natorally  tnmed 
the  attention  of  yonng  men  towards  mechanics,  and  of  oonrse  towards  the  apprentice 
class,  thns  increasing  the  demand  for  admission  to  it. 

Again,  it  has  been  the  constant  effort  of  all  the  officers  of  the  institute  to  give  promi- 
nence to  onr  facilities  for  the  technical  training  of  mechmics.  This  is  the  only 
school  in  the  country  where  a  manufacturing  shop,  with  its  innumerable  direct  and 
indirect  advantages  and  its  great  attractiveness  to  a  certain  class  of  young  men,  is 
found.  This  feature  of  the  institution  is  spoken  of  and  watched  with  more  interest 
than  any  other.  The  inevitable  result  is  an  increased  demand  for  its  advantages,  and 
of  course  an  increased  pressure  on  the  apprentice  class. 

We  are  mainly  devoted  to  the  service  of  mechanics.  It  is  not  snprising,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  evidence  of  the  clearness  with  which  onr  plan  is  seen  by  the  community, 
that  the  number  of  students  in  all  other  departments  put  together — i.  e.,  chemistry, 
civil  engineering,  physics,  and  drawing — should  about  equal  that  of  the  mechanics. 
The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  institution,  tbenifore,  is  not  likely  to  be  more 
than  twice  that  of  the  mechanics — L  e.,  more  than  twice  that  of  the  apprentice  claas. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  ninth  class  were  held  July  10, 1878.  The  class  num- 
bered 18  members,  and  was  an  excellent  one,  the  average  standing  being  higher  than 
that  of  any  previous  class.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  ex*Gh)vemor  Boutwell,  Gov- 
ernor Rice,  Professor  Thompson,  and  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

TABLE  XI. —  SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  theology  (in- 
cluding theological  departments)  reporting  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1870  to  1678, 
inclusive,  with  the  number  of  professors  and  number  of  students : 


Number  of  insUtutiona. 
NambOT  of  instracton . . 
Nnmber  of  stadente . . . . 


1870. 

1871. 

1«7«. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

60 

94 

104 

110 

113 

123 

121 

124 

339 

369 

435 

573 

579 

615 

580 

564; 

3,954 

3,S04 

3.351 

3,838 

4,356 

5,834 

4,968 

3,965) 

1 

1878. 

125 

577 

4,320 


Statistical  wmnutry  of  schooU  of  theology. 


Denominatioa. 


Boman  Catholio 

Protestant  Episoopal 

Baptist 

Presbyterian 

Lutheran 

Congregational 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Unsectarian 

Christian 

Beformed 

United  Fresbjterian 

Comberlsnd  Presbyterian 

Free  Will  Baptist 

Methodist  Epls&ipal  (South) . 

Beft>nned  (l)atch) 

Unirersalist 

African  Methodist  Episoopal. 

Mennonite 

Methodist 

Moravian 

New  Church 

ITnitarian 

United  Brethren 

Total 


Knmberof 
schools. 


17 

16 

16 

15 

13 

10 

8 

4 

3 

3 

3 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


125 


Number  of 
professors. 


91 

68 

65 

79 

38 

75 

49 

90 

7 

9 

9 

6 

10 

8 

5 

10 

6 

4 


4 

5 
6 
3 


577 


Number  of 
students. 


939 

968 

809 

655 

265 

350 

404 

101 

78 

58 

56 

13 

41 

68 

32 

49 

8 

50 


28 

3 

90 

30 


4.320 


THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS — LAW  SCHOOLS. 
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Table  XL —  Summary  of  itatiatica  of  BchooU  of  theology. 


Galifbrnia.. 
GoiUMetleat, 
G«orglA 

I]Mll0l8 

Indiaii* 

loim 


Kflntooky 

ifiiiti* 

HsiylsDd 

HMSftohiMette. 

Hiohigan 

Minneaoto 

MlwriHidppl  «••• 

IDa&omi 

Nebnwkft 

lS[tiW  JTonQy . « .  • 

New  York 

ITorth  CaroHiift 

Ohio 

Fannqylvanlft.. 
South  Caiolisa. 


"VitgliiiA 

WiMOnatn 

IMslziot  of  Colnmblft. 


Total 


1 

S 

s 

B 
14 
B 
3 
1 
6 
B 
8 
4 
7 
S 
3 
1 
3 
1 
4 
IB 
3 
14 
17 
S 
5 
1 
4 
8 
8 


185 


B 
IB 
33 

4 
47 

3 
13 

1 
18 

8 
10 
38 
56 

5 

7 

3 
13 

3 
38 
58 

9 
06 
04 

4 

81 
0 
10 
18 
10 


577 


8 
9 

■  ■  *  ■ 

10 


18 
1 


8 
88 

11 

97 

5 
0 
9 
1 


144 


StadoDto. 


18 

15 

130 

184 


14 

8 

171 

8f7 

33 

845 

318 

81 

13 

4 

139 

5 

970 


75 
408 
405 

89 
196 

18 
198 


189 


4,858 


6 
3 
5 
0 
1 


10 

I  •  •  • 

0 

18 

■  •  •  < 

1 
0 


08 


8 

53 


74 
1 

37 


80 


195 
3 
8 


1 

173 
887 
3 
119 
195 


48 


1,180 


I 


3 

4 

3 
70 
13 
11 


85 


10 

M 

70 

4 

3 

4 

6 

10 

80 

90 

8 

87 

187 

10 

7 

0 

36 

38 

18 


886 


Lihraiiea. 


i 


•8 

I 


800 

9,000 

85,500 

558 

38,070 

5^000 

6^300 

S»S00 

19,100 

300 

83,400 

58;  090 

76^600 

1,500 


1,000 

1^500 

500 

78,800 
99,957 
600 
51,475 
90,967 
18^983 
5^100 


83,800 
0,500 
9,800 


055^808 


100 


55 

411 


750 


485 


300 

635 

1,703 

BOO 


S,807 

7,589 

800 

1,035 
3^433 


18 


987 
1,050 


89;  008 


Property,  inoome,  &o. 


•5,000 
108,500 


5,000 
019,000 


180,000 
85^000 
33,500 


90,000 
188,000 
578,635 


S.000 

40,000 

10,000 

738,500 

915^000 

50,000 

805^000 

755^375 

30;  000 

40,000 


85,000 

150,000 
40,000 


5,494,710 


1 

I 

0 

I 


•6,500 

994,197 


550,530 


96,000 

0 

189,884 


15(^000 

500 

1,151,415 


40,000 


1,187,000 
1, 479;  005 


440,000 
1,114,434 


994,703 
95^000 


7, 003;  856 


4 
I 

I 
I 


•780 


41, 080 


5^800 

0 

10;  900 


6^000 

30 

80,588 


9,000 


08,463 

97,999 


31,600 
01,083 


47.348 


13,500 
9,000 


408,504 


TABLB  Xn.— 8GHOOLB  OF  LAW. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  nomher  of  schools  of  law  reporting  to  this 
Bnrean  eaoh  year  from  1870  to  1878,  indnslTe,  with  the  number  of  instmctois  and 
nnmber  of  students : 


187a 


Bimber  of  lmtitu,tiop§.  •  - . 
IffimbeT  ox  Inatniotots. . .  • . 
KmnberofstndentB 


1870. 

187L 

187iL 

18731 

1674. 

167& 

1818. 

isn. 

88 

30 

37 

87 

38 

43 

48 

43 

99 

199 

161 

158 

181 

884 

818 

175 

1,053 

1.W9 

1,970 

9,174 

S,865 

S,677 

S,004 

S,811 

50 

190 

s;ois 
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Btiltiti 


AUbama 

CaUforDlft 

ConnecUcnt  — 

Ckoivla 

lUlnoia 

Indiana 

Iowa.... 

Xentnoky 

Loalaiana ...... 

IfaryUnd  ...... 

Massachoaetts . 

Hiohifan 

MlMisiiippi 

Mlnonrl 

KewYork 

NorUi  Carolina. 

Ohio 

FsBnaylrania.. 
South  Carolina 


Table  XH,— Summary  of$tatUHc8  of  schooU  of  law. 


Tliftnla 

IVlaconaln 

Ualriel  of  Colmhia. 


9 
1 
1 
9 

3 
8 
3 

3 
8 
1 
8 
1 
1 
3 
4 
fi 
9 
3 
1 
9 
1 
3 
1 
4 


i 

a 

I 


5 

8 
11 

7 
15 


13 
9 
8 
4 

91 
5 

■  •  •  * 

19 

90 

9 

5 

5 


5 

3 

19 

U 

15 


Students. 


i 


H 

I 


13 

150 

68 

10 

177 


145 

49 

49 

69 

311 

406 

6 

111 

659 

90 

118 

151 


9 

170 

50 

194 


n 

.a  A 


n't 


«^S 


I 


4 

33 


9 
35 


97 
99 


45 
181 


19 
318 


13 
11 


15 


27 

9 

55 


103 

99 

5 

99 

99 

148 


45 
396 


56 

93 


37 

9 
S3 
18 
31 


Libraries. 


I 

I 
I 


8,000 
600 


9;  904 

9;  901 

96,000 


17,000 
6,000 


3,075 
13,775 


1,408 
300 


800 


3,800 

1,097 

300 


940 


Property,  income,  &o. 


9 

s 

o 

0 


a 


•100.000 
10,000 


40 
140 


300 


166 
18 


115,000 


16,000 


90^000 


TMaL I  50   !»>  3,019  I        703;    1,169  |  8^560 


904 


51,000 


I 

0 

a 


^ 


56^947 


I 
1 


'4 
§ 


I 


•7,000 
600 


8^155 


1681817 


I 

8 

s 

I 

S 


I 
I 


•405 
6,553 


6,160 
9,400 
9,000 
5^000 
90;  833 


5^560 


5^800 
7,670 


3^500 


9,730 
1,451 
9,618 


15^755  j  10^134 


TABLE  XHL — SCHOOLS  OT  MXDICDIS. 

The  fdUowiDg  la  »  compaiatiTe  atatemeDt  of  the  number  of  sclioob  of  medioiiM^ 
dentUtiy,  aDd  phumacy  reported  to  the  Office  eaeh  year  from  1870  to  1878^  inoliuiTe^ 
iritii  the  number  of  inatractorB  and  studenta: 


18m 

Wn.    •    1878. 

leiaL  1  iflM. 

18B.       19ML 

1S77. 

I^ISL 

KtmWr  af  iMlitaticM . .. 
Xonbwsf  bMtxwIors.... 
Xuabwof  9t«d«at8. 

O 
588 

79)  j        786 
7.015  1    S^9» 

M  j         90 
1.1«       1,181 
6tC»  1    9\,«95 

106.        168 
1,178  1    1.901 

9,971  1  16C163 

1 

106 
U,995 

166 

i.3n 

11. 8» 

SCHOOLS   OF   MEDICINE. 
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Tablb  Xin. — Summary  of  statUHca  of  sohooU  of  medicinef  of  dmtUtryf  aiid  of  pharmacy. 


States. 


S 
1 

o 

I 

p 


L  HKDXCAL  AMD  SUR- 
GICAL. 

1.  Regular. 

Alabama 

Calif onda 

Connecticut 

Georgia 


3 
9 
1 
3 
Illinois 3 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Xentncky 

Iionisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts. 

Mifthigi^y^  ...... 


"New  Hampshire 

Hew  York 

Ohio 

Or^^on  ........a...... 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Carolina 

Tttmessee 

Texas 

^enuont  ............. 

ViTRinia 

I>i8trict  of  Colnmbia. 


Total 

2.  Edeetic 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Missouri 

ITewYork 

Ohio 

Total 


3 
S 
4 
1 
9 
9 
1 
9 
5 
1 
7 
7 
1 
3 
1 
4 
1 
1 
9 
3 


64 


Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Michigan.  ....•••... 
Miaso>uri 


1 
1 
1 
9 
1 


6 


9 
1 
1 
9 


§ 

o 

I 


I 

o 


14 
90 
13 
34 
54 
38 
90 
43 
9 
21 
29 
37 
28 
66 
11 
155 
96 


103 

8 

53 


13 
19 
33 


14 

9 

20 

8 


51 


39 

32 

6 

16 


Students. 


Libraiies. 


39 
101 

60 
136 
560 

68 
394 
509 
147 
110 
349 
338 
419 
485 
100 
1,825 

8n 


I 
1 

S 

o 


•8 

■*» 

a 

S 


111" 

{3 

\ 


i 


11 


30 

14 

107 

13 


1,026 

71 

483 


108 

96 

158 


101 

SB 

6 


303 
13 


6 


11 


18 
41 


43 

176 
31 
96 

184 


g 


u 

s 


500 


4,800 


84 
79 
47 
86 

131 
33 

547 

303 
7 

345 
93 

S37 


I' 
1 


J 

a 
a 
t 

t 


Property,  income,  &c. 


9 


I 


9,000 

4,000 
1.000 
4.800 
900 
9,000 
3,250  300 
1,165 
1,300 
6,050 
4,300 


1135,000 
75,000 


55,000 

134,000 

7.500 

75,000 

8,000 

100,000 

85.000 

90,000 


I 
t 

e 

I 

Pi 


^ 


33 
30 
23 


8.500 


9,100 


25 
250 


50 


500 


105,000 
103.000 
85,000 
956,500 
141,000 


250,350 


44,500 


50,000 
36,500 


ei4,ooo 


3,500 


9,500 

30,000 

106,147 


4 

t 

o 

0 

1 

Pt 

I 


13.300 


130 


1,000 

1,800 

16,000 


50,000 


6,094 


100 

73 

1.490 


3,000 


50 


191 
307 


91 


28 

35 

95 

123 


3,000 


40,000 


41,000 
80.000 


448  I   83 


379 

149 

63 

65 


14 

13 


911 


131 
42 


38 


3,000 


2,000 
34,600 


161,000 


105,000 
125,000 


90,000 


40,000 


a 


■•a 

I 


V 


•3.990 
12,427 


9,187 
36,000 
8,050 
8,500 
4,000 
14.380 
6,416 


44,045 
19,190 
39,133 


16,460 
19,040 


41,500 
3,400 
6,500 


6,000 
4,000 
9,950 


915   8, 279   649  '2, 506  I  46. 065  525  1. 685. 250  |214. 347  13, 186  I  289. 398 


5,960 
3,000 


8,960 


10,000 
9,951 


4,000 
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Table  XIII. — Summary  ofataiisiiea  ofsehooU  of  medicine^  ^o. — Contlnaed. 


States. 


HomcK>p(M,ie — Con. 

THewYotk 

Ohio 

PeBnsylvanl* 

Total 

n.  Dbktal. 


LoniBiana 

ICaryland 

Massaohnsetts 

Idchigan 

Hisaonri 

New  York.... 

Ohio 

PenDBylvania.. 
TennesBoo 


Total 


in.  PHilRKACBtrn- 
CAL. 

California 

nUnoiB 

Iowa 

Kentaoky 

Maryland 

ITaiwaohTiaetts 

Michigan 

MiBSOori..! 

New  York 

Ohio 

PennsyWania 

Tennesaoe 

Biatrict  of  Columbia. 


Total 


TOTALS. 

Medioal  and  inrKioal : 

Regular 

Bolectio 

HomcBopathic. . . 

Beotal 

Phannaoentical 


S 

i 


I 


s 
s 
1 


1 
1 

9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


13 


64 
6 
11 
IS 
13 


I 


39 
80 
16 


11       158 


11 
86 

0 
13 
16 

0 
67 
10 


19       161 


4 

5 


3 
3 
4 
9 
4 
5 
3 
3 
6 
3 


S9 


915 
51 

158 

161 

5Q 


Giand  total 106 


1,387 


Students. 


900 
179 
197 


1.315 


89 
60 
69 
13 
86 
50 
396 


701 


I 

S 

si 
ll 


& 


94 

35 


88 


90 
4 
4 


•8 


I- 

ts 

8 

I 

1 

O 


66 
S3 
53 


363 


91 
90 
14 


98 


53 
60 


19 

60 

100 

71 

75 

951 

100 

363 

19 

S3 


1,187 


8,979 
448 

1,915 

701 

1,187 


11,630 


9 


649 
93 


790 


11 

94 

191 

7 


libraries. 


I 

I 


soo 

1,000 
9,000 


39.800 


95 
150 


80 
950 


918 


505 


8 
14 


98 
2i 
80 
99 
16 
65 


118 
9 
5 


380 


9,506 
811 
363 

918 
380 


3,678 


50 


10 
50 


Property,  income,  dte. 


4 


•59,000 
40,000 


349,000 


I 


I 

■8 


I 


•40,000 


5,000 
18,000 
15,000 


110 


1,900 


500 


400 
3,000 


75 


5,175 


46,065 

3,000 

30,800 

505 

5,175 


94,545 


60 
150 


90 


930 


110 
930 


865 


15,000 
15.000 


68,000 


3,000 


8,000 
6,000 
5,000 


6,500 

48^000 

500 

76,000 


9,000 


155^000 


1,685^950 

161,000 

349,000 

68,000 

155,000 


S;  418, 950 


g 

i 

Pi 

a 


9.500 


9,000 


16,000 


90,500 


914,347 


40,000 


90,500 


974,847 


•150 


100 


1,590 


1,800 


13,186 


1,800 


14,986 


ll 


•13,590 
43,000 
15,000 


95,471 


5,500 
ia046 

9.800 
800 

7,308 

4,000 
99,000 

1,980 


60,734 


9,000 
1,500 


3,000 


S.3S0 

11,569 

3,095 


1,050 


95,487 


8,960 
95,471 
60,734 
95,487 


480,050 
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TABLE  Xiy.— UNITBD  STATES  MIUTART  Ain>  NAVAL  ACADEMIES. 

In  Table  XIV  of  tlie  appendix  will  be  found  the  statisticB  of  the  examinations  of 
for  admimrion  to  the  United  States  Military  and  Naval  Academies  for  the 

187& 

TABLE  XY.— DBGBBES. 

This  Office  is  informed  that  the  better  colleges  and  nniyersities  of  the  oonntry  are 
becoming  increasingly  careful  in  the  bestowal  of  honorary  degrees.  At  the  same  time 
it  Is  well  known  that  the  sale  of  diplomas  by  peisons  who  have  obtained  control  of 
collegiate  and  university  charters  by  purchase  or  frand  is  still  going  on.  This  dis- 
graceful proceeding  has  already  ii^nred  the  reputation  of  American  learning  and  the 
value  of  American  degrees  in  other  countries ;  but  the  Federal  Government  did  not 
create  the  corporations  which  are  causing  this  scandal  and  has  no  power  to  cancel 
their  charters.  It  is  for  the  authorities  of  the  States  to  move  in  the  matter  and  thus 
vindicate  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  of  American  scholars. 

The  following  summary  of  degrees  in  course  and  honoraiy  confeired  by  reputable 
institutions  of  learning  needs  no  further  explanation : 

Table  XV,—8taHatiodl  ntmmary  of  all  degree9  wnfened. 


6BAin>  TOTAL 

Tdtal  is  cl— itrnl  and  Bclentiflo 

coDegM. 
Total  in  oollegaa  for  women. ... 
Total  in  profeodonal  aohoola. .. 

AMTtA¥A 

Claasicaland  adenttficeollegoo. 

Colleges  forwomen 

Prof eaeional  iGiiooli 


o 
e 


» 


<i674 
9,058 


Claaeical  and  adenliflo  ooQegeo. 

CoUegee  for  women 

Ptof ewidflnal  adwdla 


09.990,6396 


6388 

1 

7 


t 


8 


3,631 


3,015 
616 


129 


60 
42 

18 


CAUfOBlIA 

Glaaoioa]  andadentlilooolleges. 

Gon^gee  for  women ..... 

ProfOoalonal  schoola 


QOLORADO 


Clasaical  and  adentiilc  colleges. 

Colleges  forwomen 

Piwfwsirfnnal  aeiioida 


110 


89 
98 


13 


13 


81 


39 
43 


6 


6i 


36 


36 


o 


s 

5 


114   990 


111 


977 


13 


4!    12 


12 


8 


1^ 


o   i 


6 


99S 


6 


992 


19 


10 


13 


P4 


3146 
3r43 


8 


922 


115 


«107 


I 


ISO 


f 


I 


2 

o 

§ 


157 

1 
1 


3,814 


1.083 


9,733 


I 


A   1,00078 


86178 


119 


5 
1 


18 


IS 


15 


15 


3 
3 


45 


19 


96 


•iBolndes  74  degrees  not  speelfled. 
tinelades  4  degrees  not  speelfled. 
•IiulBdes  39  degrees  not  speeiiled. 


dlndndes  49  degrees  not  speelfled. 
•There  were  alAo  494  giadnates,  upon  whomf^n 
most  oases  diptomas  were  oonfened. 
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Table  XV. — Statiatioal  summary  of  all  degrees  conferred — Contiuaed. 


t 

*• 

i 

i 

S 

% 

• 

Thboloot. 

1 

« 

s 

• 

1 

13 

"IS 

1 

a 
220 

• 

3 

M 

2 

• 

i 

•  • 

A 

i 

6 

I 

1 

i 

33 

1 

4 

4 

1 

& 

• 

§ 

1 

1 

344 

49.. 

10 

30 

6 

CUaaical  and  soientlflo  oollegee. 

• 
f!ollAIPAR  for  WCHUBXl  •••••«••«••« 

344 

220 

3 

2 

*  • 

49 

-- 

33 

10 

ao 

6 

'PmfAflHifmAl  Hchoolii .....«--.-- 

=r 

= 

= 

— f— 



.^ 

TlRl^WAMt  .----- .•■........>■>• 

29 

1 

29 

1 

L 

.... 



— 

ClMsical  and  adenttflo  ooUegea. 
CollflffMi  for  women ........••>• 

10 
19 

10 
19 

1 



1 

...... 

** 



= 

=■ 



Tt/)sm  A         -.....••....•■••••••••. 

'     ■ 

*  * 

— 



ClaoaicA  and  aoientiflc  coUegea . 
OnllmrnA  for  vcnnm ..........i-« 

^...a. 

Prof euional  aohoola 

.... 

8 

8 

•= 

= 

= 

= 

^^^^ 

.._ 

OlORQI  A.. ..........  «'-f » 

160 

60 
76 
24 

100 

45 

— 

7 

— 





^_ 

Classical  and  sdentiflo  ootteges. 
(^oU Acrtta  fop  ^romsn  ............ 

24 
76 

21 

7 

Prof essional  sohools 

•  • 

24 

lUJNOIB   ...T -r--t 

1      .   _ 

13 

103 
103 

~~^ 

I8f  ai  3  .- 

34 
9 

6!      404 

•  - 

48 

"4 

24 

*  «  •  ■ 

1 

1 

1    • 

6 

^^ 

Classioal  and  soientiflooollegea. 
CoIlfliraH  for  women ............ . 

376 

3^ 

420 

186 
32 

13 

•  m 

18 

2 

3 

•  • 

43 

14 

4 

Professional  soboola 

■  ■  *  • 

•  « 

•  «  •  • 

•  • 

■  * 

«  • 

25 

1 
3 

361 

"I 

84 

TKniANA     .............    ......r^^r..-- 

151 

17 

64 

10      27 

"l 
1 

...    2 

—  — . 

60 

mmtm 

16 

10 

27 

J. 

Classical  and  soientlflo  colleses . 

r!Al1<Mr«Mi  for  vramMn 

91 

64 

■  •  •  • 

o 

3 

Prof  essional  soboola 

60 
0371 

1 

•  •  •  « 

N    •  •  • 

■  m 

•  •  •  • 

■  * 

.. 

•  •  *  • 

•  •  «  » 

60 

1 

Iowa 

17 

81 

9      Aft 

" 

12.. 

1 

•  •    •  • 

1 
1 

5 
5 

100 

.1 

103 

"i 

16 

68 

MB 

Classical  and  soientlflo  colleges. 
Collei?es  for  women ............ 

265 
80 

81 

9 

12 

•  • 

•  ■ 

20 

103 

2 

•  • 

Prof  essional  schools 

•  •  •  • 

1 

.... 

m  m 

•  •  •  • 

^  ^ 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

80 

1 

Kaiirab... 

038 

5 

16 

16 

~ 

— 



4 

3 

1 

*  •  •  • 

■•■••* 

^— 

'l 

4 

1 

•  •  •  • 

^^ 

Classical  and  aclentiflo  colleges . 

038 

16 

16 

1 

•  a 

Prof  essional  schools 

«  ■  *  • 

•  • 

•  «  •  * 

•  ■ 

•  • 

Kbmtuckt  .  ...... •...■■...■■....... 

0275 

6      tin 

14 

= 

- 

ZZ  S^Z 

1 
1 

ll4 

— 

5 

"5 

6 

^^ 

Classical  and  scientiflc  oolloges. 
CAllAffCM  for  woman    .....   ..... 

d77 

064 
114 

47 
63 

13 

1 

5 

5 

Professional  schools 

•  •  •  « 

m  m 

•  • 

•  •  *  ■ 

114 

^^ 

m  m 

olnclades  6  degrees  not  specified. 
I  Degrees  not  specified. 
«Inolades  32  degrees  not  specified. 


d  Indndes  12  conferred  on  oompktion  of  oommarolal 

oonrae. 
•Inolndea  SO  degrsea  not  apedfled. 
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Tablb  XV. — StoHsiicdl  9ummary  of  all  degrees  ooii/Wred— Contini^ed. 


LoumiAHA 


Claaaioal  and  scientUio  colleges. 

CoU^es  for  women 

PrafeeeUnal  BOhools 


liAIHB. 


ClMdcal  and  adeotifio  colleges. 

Collogee  for  women 

Pvofesilonal  aoboolB 


Hastlahd. 


Classical  and  sdentUlo  colleges. 

CoU^pes  for  women 

Professional  schools 


lCAfl8ACHU8Xm 


Classical  andscientlflcoolleges. 

Colleges  for  women 

Professional  schools 


IClCHKUH. 


Classical  and  sdentlflc  ooUagee. 

Colleges  lor  women 

Professional  schools 


HDIKKBOTA 


Classical  and  sdentlflc  colleges. 

CoUagee  for  women.... 

Prof essional  schools 


VlHmwiiFPi 


Classical  and  scientific  colleges . 

Colleges  for  women 

Prof esslonal  sohodla , 


Kdboubi 


Classical  and  sdentiflo  collages. 

Colleges  for  women 

Profterional  schools 


XXBKASKA 


Classical  and  sdentiflo  colleges. 

Cdleges  lor  women 

Professional  tchiwlB  ..........< 


ITSVADA 


Classical  and  sdentiflo  colleges. 

Colleges  for  women 

Piofsssioaal  schools 


odS 


I 


64 


a5 
19 
65 


64 


12 


IS 


134 


197 

7 


8 


8 


89 


82 

7 


850 


28 

18 

S04 


6 


42 


6 


24 

le 


834'    20 


383 


740 
04 


20 


383 


536 


516 
20 


84 


64 


28 


26 
8 


107 


51 

56] 


466 


152 

47 

967 


10 


10 


17 


15 
2 


71 


15 
56 


107 


66 
41 


6 


6 


i 


i4 


4.    17 


17 


1'. 


88!.. 


88 


27 


97 


i 


GO 


I 


o 

I 


I 


8 


I 

o 

n 


I 


I 


13 


13 


{20 
20 


19 


19 


U 


11 


It 


11 


6 


33 


27 
6 


2 


65 


I 

o 
3) 


65 


26 


96 


175 


175 


41 


39 


ISiii 


1 


3 


96 


92 


176,.. 


156 


90 


975 


8 
967 


alndndes  1  degree  sot  Specified. 


(Oegrseo  not  spedfled. 


t 
§ 


o 
a 
o 


9 


29 


29 

"ioi 

Tol 


14t 


148 


99  3 

29^ 


42. 


49. 
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Table  XY.-^StaHBtioal  summary  of  all  degrees  am/erred— Continaed. 


^ 

1 

• 

1 

^ 

1 

• 

3 

Law. 

a 

1 

6 

• 

i 

A 

• 

1 

• 

1 

Honorary. 
Incoursa  j 

1 

A 

• 

A 

• 

A 

b 

1 

Kkw  Hampshxbb 

099 

8 

90 

3 

93 

3 

Claaaical  and  adentiflo  colleges. 

43 
al6 

6 

•  •  • 

90 

3 

93 

3 

Colleges  for  women 

e 

Prof essional  sdbools 

«  *  •  • 

*  ■ 

•  *  «  • 

•  • 
9  m 

Kkw  Jerbbt 

943 

6 

193 

51 

1 

^ 

3 



1 

••  ••«•«• 

Classical  and  sdenttilc  colleges 

S33 

6 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

179 
90 

51 

-- 

3 

a 

Colleges  for  women 

Prof  essional  schools 

•  «  *  • 

«  a 

•  •  •  • 
>  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Nrw  York 

1.471 

49 

339 

17 

146 

~i 

97 
97 

1   7 

49 

1 

90 
90 

665 

1 

938|l0 

Classical  and  scientific  colleges. 
Colleges  for  women 

1.077 

46 

339 

14 

146 

1 

7 

319 

338 

lb 

Prof  essional  schools 

394 

3 

•••«•• 

3 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  »  • 

»  • 

46 

«    *  ■   V 

9 

346 

•  • 

•  • 

KOBTH  Carouna 

671 

15 

66 

9 
""9 

1 

1 

— 

= 

a 

— 

•  »  « 

Classical  and  scientlflc  colleges. 

50 
581 

15 

•  ■  »  • 

.... 

48 
18 

1 

1 

9 

3 

Colleges  for  women 

Prof  essional  schools 

•    .  •  a 

•  a  •  B 

•  •  «  • 

«  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•    *   «   V 

•  • 

•  • 

Omo 

906 

~54 
53 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

310 

11 

80 

•"^ 

3 

1 

— 

— 

18 
9 

94 

439 

"i 

56|l0 

Classical  and  scienttflo  colleges. 

410 

30 

466 

S85 
35 

11 

75 
5 

3 

94 

3d 

10 

Colleges  for  women 

Professional  schools 

•  •  »  • 

9 

401 

1 

56 

, 

" 



" 

Ohsgon 

35 

8 

17 

^^^ 

Classical  and  edentiflo colleges. 

S5 

■  ■  *  • 

8 

17 

Colleges  for  women 

Prof  essional  schools 

•  •  •  • 

••«••• 

■  •  «  • 

•  •  «  ■ 

PEKirSTLVAinA 

1,144 

47 

3Gd 

15 
15 

59 

i;     Qfl  \o\  1 

91 

17 

659 

— 

93 

"i 

X      mo  i« 

1         ) 

w 

Classical  and  sdentiflc  colleges . 

587 

14 

543 

47 

•  •  •  • 

357 
11 

53 

1 

9519 

17 

130 

93 

9 

Colleges  for  women 

3 

Professional  schools 

•  •  •  • 

.. 

■  •  «  * 

91 

•  •  •  • 

599 

•  • 

Bhopr  Tbland 

85 

5 

79 

1 

— 

6 
6 

~— 

■^ 

9 

^ 

~5 

, 

Classical  and  soientifiLc  colleges . 

85 

5 

79 

1 

9 

a 

Colleges  for  women 

Professional  schools 

..  1 

=7 

South  Caboldta 

75 

4 

45 

9 

9 

3 

9 

25 

"■ 

Classical  and  scientific  colleges. 

50 

4 

45 

9 

9 

3 

9 

Colleges  for  women 

Professional  sdiools 

95 

95 

Tekxxssbb 

510 

14 

191 

1 

99 

— 

1 

9 

13 

11 

934 

1|        37 

1 

4 

*   m 

Classical  and  scientific  colleges . 
Colleges  for  women 

S66 
110 
134 

14 

81 
110 

1 

99 

9 

13 

11 

100 

1 

37 

i 

Prof  essional  schools 

134 

=^ 



iiii:: 

« 

— 

alndades  8  degrees  not  specified. 


dindodes  3  degrees  not  specified. 
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Table  XY.^BUM»Ucal  tmmmarjf  ofdU  degreef  ca^femd^Coatixaud* 


8 


ClMflical  and  aoientiflo  ooUegM. 

College*  for  women 

Prof eaeional  Bobo6Ih 


Ybbmobt 

ClMBloal  andscientiflooolleges. 


CoUegee  for  women . 
Prof  eaeiomd  sohools 


YnoDOA. 


ClMsloal  andsoientlflc  ooUeges. 

Colleges  for  women 

ProfeedouJ  schools 


WflBfr  ynoniA. 


Clssaiosl  and  scientiflo  colleges. 

Colleges  for  women 

Prof essional  schods 


046 


031 

151 


64 


6105 


165 
690 


16 


13 
3 


6 

A  •  •  •  • 


16 


18 


Wnooxsm, 


dassioal  and  scientiflo  colleges. 

Colleges  for  women 

Professional  schools 


BVIBXCT  OF  COLUlfBU. 


Classioal  and  sdentiflc  colleges. 

Colleges  for  women 

Professional  schools 


181 


109 
19 


80 


78 


97 


19 
15 


90 


97 


69 
94 


15 


I! 


s 


a_» 


'. 


6 


49 


41 
1 


8 


I 


6 


19 
3 


65 


53 
19 


99 


99 


36 


36 


8 


33 


33 


17 


17 


95 


93 


1 


J 


37 


37  4 


17  1 


17 


31 


31 


aindndes  13  degrees  noi  apcdfled* 


Undndes  5  dsgrscs  not  spodiied. 
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Table  XYL— 'Summary  of  staUatios  of  additional  public  Wnrarieafor  1878. 


States. 


Alaibamft 

Illinois 

Maseacbii  Beits 
Hiflsiflsippi.... 
New  Jersey... 
New  York.... 

Ohio 

PeimsylTaziiA . 
Shode  Island . 
Sonth  Carolina 
Wisconsin.... 

Total ... 


8 

I 

Si 
I 


^ 


1 
3 
S 
1 
1 
4 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 


•g 
I 


^ 


834 

4.391 
7,010 

300 
1,768 
3,076 

390 
4,645 

039 
1,037 

411 


J 


n 

S3 


I 


834 
1,098 
1,314 


70 
al74 

74 
0654 


29 


94,621 


607 
1 


1,470 
33,939 
56^937 


MOO 

1,064 

09,336 

U,953 

3,000 

890 


4,795 


101,691 


i 


15,000 


15^000 


.a 

I 


1867 
3.418 
1,466 


573 
154 


935 


5,913 


Yearly  ezpen> 
ditores. 


o  to 

-I 


I 


1581 

005 

1,716 


Z>75 
05 

M6 
67 
75 


3.459 


1950 
1,263 
1,496 


0616 
37 

ol59 
Z>26 
160 


4.006 


aTwo  reported  this  item.  b Only  one  reported  this  item. 

AddiDg  the  totals  of  the  preoediDg  sammary  to  those  of  the  statistios  of  1877,  of  1876, 
and  of  the  Special  Report  on  Fab  lie  Libraries  published  by  this  Bureau  in  1876  (see 
also  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875,  p.  cvii),  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing aggregates  for  the  libraries  now  reported: 

Total  number  of  libraries  reported  each  having  over  300  volumes ........  3, 793 

Total  number  of  volumes 12,462,671 

Total  yearly  additions  (1,606  libraries  reporting) 462,619 

Total  yearly  use  of  books  (823  libraries  reporting) 9,308,403 

Total  amount  of  permanent  fund  ( 1,747  libraries  reporting) $6, 776, 497 

Total  amount  of  yearly  income  (928  libraries  reporting) 1, 404, 326 

Total  yearly  expenditures  for  books,  periodicals,  and  bindings  (852  libra-  589, 731 

ries  reporting). 

Total  yearly  expenditures  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  (723  libra-  746, 281 

ries  reporting). 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figures  fbr  these  Items  are  but  approximately 
true  for  the  libraries  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  include  the  very  consid- 
erable increase  of  the  3,64  libraries  embraced  in  the  Special  Report  on  Public  Libraries 
or  the  increase  of  the  124  libraries  embraced  in  the  Commissioner's  Reports  for  1876  and 
1877  from  the  dates  thereof  to  the  present  time. 
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Table  XVII.^  Summary  of  ^tatisHtu  of  ttikools  for  feebU-minded  youik. 


XTame. 


1     Connectioat  School  for  Imbedlea 

S    niiooia  Aflylnm  for  reeble-llinded  Chil- 
dren. 

3  Iowa  Ajylnm  for  Veehle-Hinded  Chil- 
dren. 

4  KentiiAky  Institate  for  Bdaoatinn  and 
Training  Feeble-Hindod  Children. 

5  PriTate  Institation  for  the  Edooation  of 
Feeble-Hinded  Youth  (Barre,  Maia.)* 

<     MaMachnaettB  School  for  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Yoath. 

7  Hillaide  School  for  Backward  and  Fee- 
Ue  Children  (Fayvllle,  Mms.). 

8  Idiot  Aaylnm,  Bandall*a  Island,  N.  Y  . 

9  New  York  Aaylnm  for  Idiota 

10  Ohio  InatltatUm  for  the  Education  of  Im- 
heoUe  Yoath. 

11  Pennaylvania  Training  School  for  Fee- 
ble-Hinded  Children. 

Total 


1 

U 

a  i 


^ 


14 
56 

39 

S» 

49 

SO 

8 

4 
S6 

100 

66 
439 


Knmber  of  Inmates. 


131 

70 

07 

53 

49 

6 

88 
148 

303 

195 
1,110 


4 

1 


100 

60 

60 

31 

41 

1 

61 
110 
909 

114 

1m 


85 
331 

130 

197 

74 

90 

7 

149 
967 
519 

809 

1,961 


S^ 


t« 


I 


905 
4 


140 


19 
53 


901 

458 

1,073 


114, 975 
68,000 

15,600 

96,000 


18,000 


114,915 
056,000 

15.600 

96,000 

35,080 

18,000 


46,810 
94,904 

50.191 
384,480 


47,067 
78,670 

53,989 
348,898 


•  Xttlmatod. 
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Tabub  XVUL—Sunmary  qfitaHatica  of  inBtiiuiions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 


Btatef. 


Alabama 


Calif ornia... 

Colorado 

Connectioat. 

Goorgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentaoky 

Looiaiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MMBaolmiwttii . 

Michigan 

Minneflota 

MiMiMlppi  .... 

MiMOori 

Nebraska 

Hew  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Bhode  Island.. 
Bonth  Carolina. 
Tennessee 


Virginia 

West*  yiiginia 

Wlsoonsin 

District  of  Colombia. 


Total 


I 


I 


^ 


i 

1 
1 
1 
s 
1 

9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
9 
9 


3 

8 


Instrootors. 


99 


I 


I 


5 
3 
6 
9 
19 
A 

23 
17 

e 

5 
5 
3 
9 

19 

17 

0l3 

6 

3 

11 
A 

73 
015 

97 
3 

97 
3 

04 
6 
4 
9 
ft 

17 

11 


g  a 


379 


0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
9 

aA 
A 

M 
0 
1 
0 
0 
9 
1 
9 
3 
1 
9 
0 
9 
9 
6 
1 
3 


Nnmber  nnder  instmo- 
tion  dnring  the  year. 


0 
1 
1 
1 
9 
4 


56 


95 

47 
103 

99 
973 

73 
543 
879 
143 
109 

90 

40 

19 
143 
173 
937 
106 

59 
930 

56 

1,175 

dlS6 

553 

96 
409 

10 
041 
106 

66 
109 

66 
955 
117 


30 
97 

13 

168 

37 

391 

990 

81 

95 

45 

94 

5 

91 

89 

197 

79 

91 

197 

30 

647 

d79 

314 

15 

975 

( 


0) 
(41) 


68 
43 
60 
39 
151 
106 


6.036 


{ 


95 

SO 

36 

16 

105 

36 

999 

159 

63 

54 

45 

16 

7 

59 

91 

110 

36 

31 

103 

96 

598 

d77 

939 

13 

187 


40 
95 
49 
97 
104 
11 


t 

11 

11  I 

r 


(51) 
3,440  1   9,545 


141 

135 

901 

33 

9,897 

985 

1,388 

1,911 

516 

907 

688 

918 

14 

948 

393 

e675 

919 


596 

90 

3.555 


1,757 

43 

1.938 


0900 


163 
485 
137 
541 
350 


18,998 


1 


I 


•8 
1} 


9 
1 
3 
0 

*60 

4 

•13 

•19 

9 

1 

19 

4 

0 

3 

0 


9 
1 
5 
0 
79 
6 


0 
IS 


0 
0 


0 

3 

34 


961 


•  From  Beport  of  the  (commissioner  of  Xdnoatlon  for  1877. 
a  Three  are  deaf -mntes.  c  Including  the  department  for  the  blind. 

b Two  of  these  are  mntes.  dFor  two  yeais. 
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Tabub  Xnn.^Summary  of  BtoHsiieB  of  instUuHona  for  the  deitfand  dumb  ^Continued, 


Stetet. 


AlAbanu. 


California ... 
Colorado.... 
Connedicat 
Georgia..... 

minois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kontacky 

I^onisiaiia. . . . . . 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaachnaetta.. 

Michigan 

Minneaota 

MlwHlwrippi .... 

MiBaenri 

Ifebraska 

XewYork 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PennaylTanla.. 
Soatb  Carolina. 
Tennessee...  . 


'VlrginJa 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colmnbia. 


Total 


Libraiiea. 


I 


h 

£ 


500 
100 


60 

fi,S0O 

1,000 

3,000 

3,800 

900 

150 

1,»0 

300 

0 

S^OOO 

684 

al,SOO 

850 

fXtO 

600 

436 

7,342 

0600 

8,500 

0 

5,040 


150 

400 

01,700 

320 

1,000 

9,150 


39,889 


I 

n 


85 


45 


300 

100 

60 

0 

30 

0 

0 


50 

50 

25 

150 

0 

100 

172 


100 


50 
100 


0 
100 


1,477 


Property,  income,  dco. 


a$40,000 

35,000 
0250,000 

12,000 
250,000 

30,000 
350.000 
486,190 
100,000 

41,027 
125^000 
225,000 


270,000 

90,000 

0452,134 

275,000 

50,000 
105,000 

36,000 
687,348 
075^000 
500,000 
0 
500,000 
050,000 
125,000 

40,000 

0175,000 

070,000 

100,000 

650,000 

r 


6,194,699 


O|15,000 

64,000 

036,000 

7,000 


12,000 

70,000 

61,000 

d2S,000 

16,150 

90,000 

15.000 

1,225 

33,000 

14,250 

043,500 

21,000 

15,000 

40,500 

13,062 

el65,941 

042,500 

83,000 

6,000 

87,400 

Ofi,000 

24,561 

14,790 

035,000 

028,000 

30,000 

^120, 025 


1,114,834 


I 


I 


$0 
0 

1,050 
0 

4.000 
0 


0 

0 

0 

480 

175 

3,095 


0 
105 
0 
0 
112,263 
0 


0 
14,462 


0 
1,800 
1,443 


138,872 


otis^ooo 

019,155 
042,848 
6,500 
58,743 
15,000 
79.000 
62,995 


16,150 


8,000 

1,500 

31^193 

95^543 

04^153 

90,896 

14,500 

38,711 

8,890 

965,796 

040,000 

96^700 


/101,950 


24,561 

14.720 

035,103 

027.537 

33,641 

A189,273 


1,258,999 


oindlading  the  department  for  the  blind.  /|10,000  of  this  were  inyeeted  in  soholarshipa. 

dFor  salariea,  and  |150  per  capita  for  sabsistenoe.   cr  Congressional  i^proptlatioD,  of  which  172,085 
«For  two  years.  were  fbr  boilding. 

d  Also,  140,000  for  bnilding.  ik|71.996  for  bnilding. 

slDolades  118.617  from  ooontlefl  of  the  State  and 
$1,218  from  Kew  Jeney. 
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DEAF-MUTB  INSTBUCTIOK. 

The  instraotion  of  deaf-mntes  is  steadUy  adyanoing,  and  \b  no  longer  regarded  as  achar- 
ity,  bat  as  an  easential  part  of  a  Bystem  of  free  ednoation.  More  and  more  the  claime  of 
all  classes  of  deaf-mntes,  whether  black  or  white,  are  recogm'zed.  Where  the  association 
of  different  races  in  the  same  institution  is  considered  inezpedienti  efforts  are  made 
for  like  accommodations  and  facilities  in  separate  buildings.  The  course  of  instruction 
differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  ordinary  schools,  partly  because  of  the  peculiar  lim- 
itations of  the  pupils  and  partly  by  reason  of  the  general  introduction  of  industrial 
training.  That  the  training  of  deaf-mutes  should  begin  at  an  earlier  age  than  has  her^ 
tofore  been  assigned  is  an  opinion  steadily  gaining  ground  and  strongly  supported  by 
the  success  of  the  primary  department  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
to  which  pupils  are  admitted  at  five  years  of  age.  It  is  believed  that  Kindergarten 
methods  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion. The  distinctive  merits  of  articulation,  lip  reading,  the  sign  language,  and  the 
manual  alphabet  continue  to  be  earnestly  discussed  in  the  conventions  of  deaf-mute 
educators  and  in  the  reports  and  other  publications  of  these  institutions.  Parents  and 
relatives  of  deaf-mutes  take  deep  Interest  in  the  experiments  in  articulation  and  lip 
reading,  fondly  hoping  that  this  training  may  overcome  in  a  greater  measure  than  the 
sign  language  the  disadvantages  which  the  deaf-mute  condition  imposes.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  considerable  number  of  instructors  of  deaf-mutes  who  do  not  now  attach 
a  measure  of  importance  to  articulation  and  lip  reading,  but  many  of  the  most  Judicious 
instructors  of  deaf-mntes  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  bom  deaf  and  dumb 
find  it  so  difficult  to  acquire  command  of  articulation  and  lip  reading  that  if  sign  lan- 
guage were  discarded  their  progress  in  general  culture  would  be  unwarrantably  sacri- 
ficed. 

The  year  has  been  an  important  one  in  the  history  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  On  the  I6th  of  February  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  insti- 
tution was  celebrated  by  the  formal  opening  and  occupation  of  the  college  building. 
An  address  was  delivered  by  President  Gallaudet  containing  interesting  statements 
concerning  the  career  of  graduates.  The  work  of  the  college  is  signally  aided  by  the 
services  many  of  its  graduates  are  rendering. 

Dr.  M.  B.  Anderson,  commissioner  of  the  seventh  judicial  district  of  New  York,  in  a 
report  to  the  State  board  of  charities  on  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  presents  in  a 
forcible  manner  the  present  condition  of  that  interest  in  the  State.  He  embodies  in 
his  report  the  statement  of  Mr.  Westervelt,  principal  of  the  institution  in  Rochester, 
concerning  his  methods  of  instruction  and  the  considerations  which  led  to  their  adop- 
tion, which  statement  is  as  follows : 

This  method  of  communicating  instruction  by  the  constant  and  uniform  use  of  the 
manual  alphabet  has  been  introduced  into  the  institution  at  Rochester  the  present 
year  as  an  experiment,  and  thus  far  it  promises  well. 

It  has  always  been  found  difficult  to  teach  deaf-mutes  to  compose  with  the  same 
rapidity  and  ease  as  hearing  persons,  and  to  congenital  mutes  especially  this  diffi- 
culty has  been  a  serious  one.  But  practice,  continued  through  years  of  holding  all 
their  communication  with  each  other  and  their  teachers  in  the  language  of  common 
life  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  will  evidently  furnish  them  with  a  complete 
mastery  of  vocabulary  and  expression,  and  correct  those  peculiarities  in  their  writings 
known  as  "deaf-mute-isms." 

We  appreciate  the  necessity  of  signs  to  illustrate,  as  pictures  do,  the  meaning  of 
words,  but  would  not  permit  them  to  supplant  words  and  language  for  purposes  of 
communication.  We  would  teach  the  puj)!!  from  the  beffinnlng  to  think  in  words  by 
the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet,  and  to  this  end  we  would  use  natural  motions,  signs, 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  mother  does  in  teaching  her  hearing  child  to  speak. 
We  would  not  limit  the  child  in  its  use  of  language  to  the  few  hours  usually  spent  in 
school  room  exercises,  but  would  give  him  at  every  moment  of  his  waking  hours  the 
help  he  needs  to  express  his  thoughts,  his  wants,  in  words,  spelled  by  the  fingers  as 
other  children  utter  their  words  by  speech.  We  would  give  him  words  the  moment 
he  feels  the  need  of  expression. 

We  have  employed,  in  accordance  with  this  purpose,  two  teachers  for  the  pupils 
admitted  to  onr  school  this  fall,  who  each  take  charge  of  the  olaas  one-hali  of  the  day, 
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every  day  of  the  ^eek.  During  part  of  the  time  the  pnpils  are  under  the  restraint  of 
school  discipline ;  dnring  the  remaining  honrs  of  the  day  they  have  full  liberty,  nnder 
the  snpervifiion  of  the  teaoher — with  her  aaeistance,  if  it  is  desired — to  playgames  and 
amnse  themselves ;  one  purpose  being  to  derise  new  means  and  to  use  every  method 
already  practised  to  make  interesting  the  work  of  acquiring  language  and  to  simulate, 
though  with  more  rapid  progression,  the  successive  stages  of  development  of  a  hearing 
childunder  home  innuenees. 

Dnring  the  early  period  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  this  country  the  sign  system  was 
undoubtedly  better  suited  to  its  necessities  than  any  other.  Then  pupils  were  received 
at  school  at  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  educational  privileges  were  limited. 
Now,  bv  statutory  enactment,  pupils  are  admitted  to  school  at  six  years,  an  age  at 
which  language  is  readily  acquirod,  when  memory  is  the  most  active  mental  ^Msulty 
awakened.  The  general  change  of  opinion  regardinpr  education,  the  greater  impor- 
tance as  a  question  of  political  economy  given  to  public  instruction  of  the  deaf  as  well 
as  of  those  who  can  hear,  has  opened  a  new  era  in  deaf-mute  education. 

The  change  in  method  from  both  signs  and  articulation  to  words  and  the  manual 
alphabet  as  the  foundation  of  all  instruction  was  introduced  as  an  experiment  this  fall. 
At  the  quadrennial  convention  of  American  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  held 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  last  August,  the  nature  of  this  experiment  was  informally  pre- 
sented, and  was  given  ^'God  speed,"  it  being  considered  that  only  by  experiment  could 
the  merits  of  the  theories  be  tested. 

Any  announcement  of  results  would  be  premature.  It  is  necessary  that  the  little 
children  be  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  older  pupils,  and  until  recently  our  build- 
ings have  not  afforded  opportunity  to  affect  the  resolt. 
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Table  XIK^Summary  of  HaiUHet  of  ickooU  Jtr  fiie  hlkid. 


BtetM. 


AlAbuna 

Arkansas 

Calif OTnia 

Colorado 

Georjcia 

nilDois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kaosu... ....... 

Kentucky 

Lonlalana 

Maryland 

HassachnaettB  .. 

Michigan 

lOnnesota 

MiBsieaippi 

MiMoori 

NebnMka  

New  York 

Xordi  Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Oregon .......... , 

Pennsylvania ... 
South  Carolina.., 

Tennessee 

Texas 

YiiSinia 

WestVliglnia.... 

Wisconsin 

Total 


I 

lis 

I 


^ 


(«) 


30 


8 

13 

8 


6 
34 

30 
88 
IS 
SS 

5 

17 

74 

Ml 

9 


I 


I 


7 

0 

101 

(c) 
96 

S 

38 
M 
15 
11 

7 

8 

81 


1g  •« 


I 


s 


i^ 


M7 


0 
S 
0 


3 
8 
8 
7 
3 
5 
33 


8 

8 
43 


6 


19 
1 
7 
0 
8 
1 
8 


i 

0 
Pi 

I 


11 
38 
87 


30 

130 

95 


58 

183 

110 

110 

47 

89 

88 

66 

183 

47 

81 


108 
83 

386 
dl07 

178 
19 

800 

541 
58 
09 
35 
81 
00 


157 


9^814 


183 

596 
400 
116 
408 
45 
839 
960 


libraries. 


I 


50 
600 


48 


35 
1,688 


1,000 

18 

1,006 

5900 

881 


838 

48 
878 


8^561 


600 
993 

1,838 
600 
147 

1,800 
100 
875 

1^540 

(«) 
360 


100 
1,783 


400 
950 


1,431 


100 
1,050 


15,117 


a  School  not  yet  opened. 

b  For  both  departments. 

•  Beported  with  deal  and  dumb  depntmant* 

dHatwojmn, 


(See  Tabla  Zym  tad  soiDinaiy.) 


J 

I 


90 


100 


48 

150 

5 

35 

140 

(«) 
83 


100 
74 
(«) 


80 
150 


90 
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Table  XDL^Smmnofy  of  «tolif«fe9  of  mthooU  for  Oa  Nlittl— Contiiiaed. 


Alabama. 


California.. 
Colofado... 
Georgia.... 
Ulinois .... 
Indiana.... 
Iowa 


Kentadky  ...... 

LooiBiana 

Kaiyland 

Uaasachnsetta.. 

Michigan 

liinneaota , 

HissiMippi.... 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Soath  Carolina. 


Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Total .... 


Property,  income,  Sec 


(a) 
130,000 

(a) 


80,000 

129,193 

330,000- 

ii85,000 

30,000 

90,000 

01,000 

855,000 

899,054 

(a) 

85^000 


(a) 

111,000 

(a) 


I 


1 


i 


1778 
0 


100,000 
18,000 

091,998 
(a) 

600,000 
eSOO 

800,000 


88,400 
40,000 
(a) 
(a) 
155,000 


3,348,699 


13,500 
89,750 
30,000 
94,406 
10,840 
19.990 
10.000 
19,985 
30,000 

(«) 
6,000 


81,000 
8,700 


9,000 
43,500 
(a) 

HMO 
19,080 
(a) 

(•) 

18,500 


185 
31,505 


640 
0 


857 

5^430 

16,670 


14,815 


6,033 


415,008 


9 
0 


(a) 


•9.991 
636,000 


10,850 


38,800 
97,071 
10,840 
tt,966 
8,046 
85,955 
66,183 


8,700 
844,539 


8,000 
63,844 


14,611 
19,080 


19,017 


76,168 


663,415 


I 
s 


i 


!3  ^ 

3 

o 
H 


(a) 

110,081 
(a) 


9,803 
99,670 
31,405 
94.134 
10,200 
18.715 

7.958 
88,959 
65,440 
(a) 


3,836 
839,561 

(a) 

40,553 

8,000 

57,690 


15^641 
18,769 
(a) 

(«) 

18.573 


686,997 


aBeported  with  deaf  and  damb  department.    (See  Table  XVm  and  summary.) 
6  For  both  departments. 
cValne  of  appaiataaonly. 
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Tabub  XX— ^iMRflUirsf  ofitaHaUcB  ofr^orm  9ckool$. 


Conneotioat 

nUnoU 

IndiaoA .*. » 

Iowa 

Ke&tacky 

LonlsiaoA 

Maine... 

Haryhmd 

Mmwirhmetti «. 

Michifiui 

Hlnneaota 

Miflsonil 

Kew  Hampshire , 

Kew  Jeney 

KewYork 

Ohio 

Qn^gon. .....••. ........  •••...< 

PennsylTaniA 

Rhode  Island ... 

Teonessee 

Texas , 

yermoat 

Wisooosin 

District  of  Coliimtala 

Total 


)9 
4 
3 
9 


10 


«8 


Number  of 
teaohera, 
offloeiSfand 
Bsiristaiits 


18 
15 
18 
0 
12 


7 
90 
76 
38 

3 
15 

5 

39 

151 

39 


39 
9 


19 


543 


93 

4t 

30 

13 

8 


9 
9 

09 

13 
5 
7 
5 

16 
104 

91 


19 


7 

94 

9 


453 


8  >k 


I 


I 


906 

193 

373 

88 

101 


39 
904 

855 

9;  438 

43 

145 

40 

193 

S^851 

499 


513 
119 


34 

168 
67 


9,083 


Present  inmates. 


199 
113 
340 
59 
101 


019 

9;  359 

39 

159 

83 

96 

9;  708 

546 


414 


56 

119 

99 


8,749 


837 
339 
140 
168 


141 
438 

1,390 

1,181 

101 

188 

93 

316 

3,178 

1,008 


706 

191 

6 


109 
534 

174 


10,870 


130 

320 

175 

65 

35 


0 

99 

5»1 

141 

8 

75 

15 

37 

1,190 

314 


181 
40 
11 


90 


9^096 


Bace. 


309 
488 
441 
184 
169 


137 

959 

1,311 

S^a66 

08 

909 

108 

319 

4,057 

693 


680 

906 

17 


118 
560 


19,777 


97 
94 

48 
91 
34 


4 

906 

68 


3 
54 


34 

106 

73 


907 
93 


4 
10 


1,174 
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Table  nL^Smrnmary  ofwtaHMm  ofr^foirm  teftoolf — GontinnecL 


CouuBcUflut . 

minaii 

^idSaiift  ■•••• 
Idw» 

KflDtoolcy ... 


PnMntln- 


NatiTity. 


I 


118 
«7 
145 
178 


IS 


5 

«r 

14 


MaiM. 


ISvw  JTusoy  .•••• 
KewYoiic....... 

Ohio 

OfBfon  ■■•«•■■■«« 
Pamaylvaid*.... 
Shodeldnid... 


451 
1,006 
1,305 

103 

135 
00 

183 

s^oes 

684 


867 

8 

10 

18 

14 


148 


3^143 
%SSt 
8;  044 


1,084 


1,684 

3^608 

13^448 


4k  010 


1,S1S 

60,186 

7,638 


LilnariM. 


9^875 

1,085 

900 

797 


1,400 
1,880 
7,688 
i74S 
800 
600 


SIS 

1^800 
9^000 


37 

303 


379 

n 

0 


40 


$81,608 
48,000 
88,801 
17,075 


71,751 

174,996 

861058 

9^500 

34,005 

90,000 

97,638 

664,139 

188^781 


83,000 
93;  680 
98,355 


8,090 

14,173 

85,188 

4»C0O 

7.806 

4.000 

1S^180 

64,008 

9^387 


678 

S17 

17 


45 
14 


16,918 

9;  816 

178 


9;  730 
9^000 


484 
15 


190,619 

80^683 

1,380 


TemMot 


14,981 
4.883 
1,380 


447 


1,713 


Diiteiiit  o<  CnhnnWa 
TMO. 


8^047 


8,883 


138^684 


800 
400 

38^610 


3^396 


91,015 
63,990 
95^163 

1,539,699 


3,605 

10,333 

1,356 

313,136 
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SPBCIAI.  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  information  reepeoting  the  meant  of  fitting  boys  for  the  navy  and 
merchant  marine  has  been  compiled  from  official  sonrces : 

SCHOOUmP  8T.  Mist,  irV^  TOBK. 

f Lieatenant  Commander  R.  L.  Phythian,  TToitod  States  Navy,  oommondlng ;  1S39,  Oammauder  Heniy 

Erben,  TTnited  States  Navy,  oommanding.] 

Daring  the  Bommer  of  1877  this  scboolship  made  a  Toyage  to  Europe,  touching  at 
Lisbon  and  Madeira.  She  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  returned 
to  the  waters  of  the  United  States  on  the  4th  of  Angnst,  having  been  fifty-six  days 
actually  at  sea  and  onder  way.  The  number  of  boys  on  board  during  this  voyage  was 
128,  constituting  the  working  crew  of  the  vesseL  Prom  the  4th  of  August  to  the  25th 
of  October,  when  the  ship  resumed  her  station  in  the  East  River,  she  was  cruising  in 
Long  Island  Sound.  On  the  15th  of  November,  1877,  the  regular  annual  examination 
was  held  on  board  by  the  officers  of  the  ship,  who  had  been  the  instructors  of  the 
pupils.  Its  general  result  was  very  satisfactory,  the  young  men  exhibiting  every  evi- 
dence of  careful,  systematic  instruction  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  seamen,  while  the 
iirst  or  graduating  class  showed  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  science  of  navigation 
and  of  the  higher  branches  of  study  more  partioolarly  adapted  to  the  praetioe  of  their 
vocation.  The  total  number  of  pupils  present  for  examination  was  92,  of  whom  41 
had  completed  the  course  of  instraotion.  Of  the  fiist  class  the  average  age  is  18  years, 
all  of  them  fine  looking  neat  lads  in  sound  physical  condition,  sufficiently  proving 
the  satisfactory  discipline  and  training  of  the  school.  Por  the  boys  of  the  graduating 
olsss  places  are  to  be  found  in  ships  sailing  from  the  port  of  New  York.  At  the  previous 
examination  58  boys  were  graduated,  of  which  number  41  went  to  sea  before  the  mast, 
mostly  in  ships  bound  upon  voyages  to  China  and  San  Prancisoo.  Reports  from  these 
boye,  so  far  as  received,  are  encouraging :  a  few  of  them  are  already  serving  as  third 
mates  and  several  are  promised  mates'  positions  at  the  termination  of  their  present 
voyages. 

During  the  winter  months  the  ship  lies  moored  to  the  dock  in  the  East  River,  where 
the  officers  receive  applications  for  admiasion  to  the  school  and  are  employed  in  in- 
structing the  boys  in  the  elementary  branches  of  a  common  school  education  as  well 
as  in  their  duties  as  seamen.  About  20  per  cent,  of  the  boys  applying  for  admission 
fail  in  passing*  the  physical  examination  required. 

■CBDOISUXr  JAVBSTOWR,'  CAUVOBHIA. 
[Lieatenant  Commander  Henxy  Glass,  United  States  Navy,  oommanding.] 

To  supply  intelligent  and  trained  young  sailors  for  vessels  leaving  the  port  of  San 
Prancisco,  acts  were  passed  by  the  legislature  of  California  and  Congress,  from  1874 
to  1876,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  training  school  on  board  ship  in  that  harbor. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Government,  which  furnished  the  ship 
Jamestown  for  the  purpose  and  detailed  a  naval  officer  to  conmiand  her,  suck  a  school 
has  been  instituted,  under  the  special  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  supervisors  of 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Prancisco,  with  an  aUowauoe  of  |25,000  annually  for  its 
support.  Two  hundred  boys,  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  are  admitted  to  its 
privileges,  100  from  the  city  and  county  of  San  Prancisco  and  100  from  the  other 
counties  of  the  State.  They  must  be  in  good  health,  must  evince  an  aptitude  or  in- 
clination for  sea  life,  must  have  the  written  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians  for 
their  entrance  into  it,  and  must,  on  entering,  sign  an  agreement  to  serve  at  least  two 
years  on  the  training  ship  or  such  other  vessel  as  they  may  be  sent  to  for  service  after 
any  semiannual  exam  ination.  Once  entered,  they  receive  instruction  in  the  common 
branches  of  an  English  education  and  in  all  that  lelates  to  practical  seamanship.    At 

^Diaoontinned,  1879. 
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the  0I086  of  thdir  two  yean'  conne,  if  not  sooner  provided  with  employment,  they  are 
to  receive  certifioatee  showing  their  character  and  proflciancy  in  nantical  matters, 
which  certificate^  it  is  believed,  will  insure  employment  in  first  class  vessels  trading 
with  the  port. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Henry  Glass,  in  a  letter  of  April  27, 1878,  says: 

The  Jamestown  was  pat  by  the  Government  at  the  service  of  the  State  of  California 
nnder  the  provisions  01  an  act  of  Congress  intended  to  promote  edncation  and  train- 
ing in  the  dnties  of  sea  life,  and  has  now  been  in  service  two  years.  The  conrae  of 
instmction  pursued  has  for  its  primanr  object  to  make  sailors  for  our  merchant  vessels, 
but  we  endeavor  to  give  the  boys  on  board  such  an  amount  of  drill  and  instruction  in 
the  use  of  arms  as  will  make  boys  who  leave  the  vessel  useful  on  board  men  of  war 
should  they  be  required  at  any  time.  At  the  same  time  systematic  instruction  is  given 
in  certain  English  branches,  such  as  reading,  writing,  mathematics,  and  elementary 
navigation,  geography,  and  history  of  the  United  States.  The  course  in  these  studies 
is  as  thorou^  as  me  time  which  boys  are  on  board  will  allow,  this  being  on  an  aver- 
age about  one  year,  as  boys  are  sent  to  sea  on  other  vessels  after  any  cruise  at  sea  if 
they  can  pass  the  necessary  examination  in  seamanship  and  have  a  good  conduct 
record. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1877,  the  number  and  daily  attendance  of  pupils 
was  as  follows:  DaUy  attendance,  85;  total  number  admitted,  207 ;  sent  to  sea,  G3; 
furnished  other  employments,  45;  deserted,  3;  discharged,  6;  on  leave,  sick,  4;  died 
on  board,  1. 

UXITBD  0TATBB  TRADUira  SmPS  MOnmSOTA,  AT  XKW  YORK;    SABATOGA,  AT  WABUniOTON;    POIUBMOCTH, 

AT  NORFOLK. 

The  school  of  instruction  is  divided  as  follows :  Department  of  seamanship,  depart- 
ment of  gunnery,  department  of  machinery,  and  department  of  studies. 

The  department  of  studies  embraces  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  history,  moral  and  religions  instruction,  and  singing.  One  hour  and  a 
half  is  the  time  allotted  for  study  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  each 
week,  with  one  hour  on  Sunday.  The  boys  are  enoouri^ned  to  study  and  improve  them- 
selves when  bad  weather  or  other  causes  interrupt  the  regular  course,  and  at  all  times 
when  not  employed  in  practical  instmction,  and  every  reasonable  facility  is  affbrded 
for  this  purpose.  The  schoolmasters  are  selected  by  the  commanding  officer  and  en- 
listed  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Navy ;  one  is  allowed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  every  fifty  boys.  There  are  on  the  training  and  cruising  ships  one  thousand 
boys. 

Text  boo1c9, — ^Toung  Seaman's  Manual ;  Gunnery  Catechism ;  Practical  Arithmetic^ 
Quackenbos :  Cornell's  Intermediate  Geography,  latest  edition ;  Harper's  School  His- 
tory of  the  United  States ;  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary ;  writing  books,  Lamson's, 
Nos.  5  and  6,  and  such  other  manuals  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Bureau  of  Equip- 
mukt  and  Beoroitlng. 
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Table  XSI.— Summary  of  9iaU$iic8  of  orjihan  aayZiiiM,  m>ld%enf  orphanif  hmea,  iitfani 

(uylwms,  industrial  whooUf  and  miaoeUaneoua  okariHes. 


States  and  Tenitoriet. 


Part  l.-~Orphan  aiy- 

IttflM. 


Alabama 

California 

Cosnectloat 

Georgia 

niinois 

Indiana..... ...->.>... 

Iowa 

KanMH 

Kentnoky 

Loniniana 

Kaine 

Matyland 

Maaaaohiuetts 

Hiehigan 

Minneaota 

Miwiaaippi 

Misaonri 

Xevada 

New  Hampshire 

Kew  Jersey 

New  York 

KorthCaroliiui. 

Ohio 

PeimsylTani* 

Bhodo  Island 

South  Carolinn 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Distriotof  Colnmbia.. 
Indian  Territory 

Total 


TAxr^.^Soldieni'  or- 
pkant*  honui. 

Illinois , 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Ohio 

PennsylTania 

Total 


I 

1 


^ 


3 
6 
4 
6 
6 
0 
1 
1 

IS 

8 

3 

10 

14 

4 

3 

9 

8 

1 

S 

8 

55 

1 

91 

87 

6 

6 

4 

9 

6 

1 

4 

4 

1 


946 


1 
1 
1 
1 
13 

17 


I 
11 

U 

it 


18 
68 
2» 
95 
3B 
61 

5 

6 
57 
97 
18 
58 
195 
36 
10 
17 
143 

5 

9 

53 

590 

7 
19B 
949 
28 
40 
13 
17 
16 

4 
37 
31 

8 


9,119 


36 
94 
90 
04 
910 

384 


950 
4,510 
9.398 

978 
8»308 
1^991 

140 

395 
9,519 
6,039 

706 

1,146 

18,967 

3,090 

303 

951 
8,348 

990 

955 

4,097 

40,300 

430 
11,776 
17,901 
1,809 
4,039 
1,778 
1,798 

968 


1^068 
756 
931 


143,019 


1,968 
603 
1,300 
1,505 
7,789 

19,638 


Present  inmates. 


t 


196 

1,001 

398 

930 

557 

447 

95 

18 

575 

856 

70 

701 

1,074 

930 

46 

47 

1,965 

60 

60 

649 

7,513 

130 

1,940 

S^093 

365 

333 

139 

174 

189 

59 

309 

304 

146 


93.199 


990 
903 
133 
567 
9,330 

3,543 


< 


49 
547 
994 
156 
309 


13 

9 

956 

558 

11 


78 
18 
47 

503 
45 
30 

965 

4,179 

56 

1,116 

S^lOl 

189 

175 
44 

146 

98 

0 

107 

169 
74 


19,711 


153 

195 

70 


1,437 
9,147 


77 
454 
174 

74 
955 
109 

19 

9 

819 

908 

50 
430 
5S8 
159 

98 


769 
94 
39 

877 

3,341 

74 

824 


176 
158 

88 

98 
156 

68 
909 
919 

79 


10,418 


137 
78 
63 


LIbraiies. 


I 


950 
1.404 
1,500 

930 


430 
75 


1,883 
519 
900 

965 
1,660 


360 
504 

350 
650 

1,046 

13,915 

900 

9,575 

15,988 

300 

9^700 
156 
449 
470 


485 

750 


50,479 


1,505 


1,306 


1,900 

867 

7,930 

10,809 


55 

150 

58 

1 

40 


58 
19 


15 
190 


6 
10 
95 

0 


19 
881 


U5 


60 
154 


90 
15 


9;  199 


950 


17,695 
113,479 
84,800 
15,610 
90,789 
19,906 
9.106 


36,350 

97,685 

6,000 

97,730 

80.143 

3,344 

1,600 

10,648 

96,464 


4,900 

96,911 

674,900 

8,944 

116,477 

•704,553 

99.000 

91.601 

1,000 

4,000 

6,300 

5,119 

31,930 

19,801 


9,183,908 

■  -  — ~ 


645 


36,965 
34,000 


•6.510 
88,615 
34,500 
15,147 
99;  871 
19,093 
9,147 


39,045 
40,681 

7,389 
36,091 
96,504 

3,989 

1,600 
10,061 
94,464 
19;  000 

3,100 

90,465 

653,855 

8.665 

109,175 

485,131 

98,784 

39,334 

3,100 

4,000 
10,100 

6^905 
9^848 
10,801 
13,000 


1,875,419 


46,667 
34,000 


197,984 
967,480 


00,679 
174,350 

345,696 
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Tablb  XXL-^  Summary  ofiUUMos  (^  ofpkan-aaylvmSf  ^— Continaed. 


States  and  Teixltoclea. 


I 


lilnariM. 


I 


^ 


^ 


Utmi. 

CalSfoniia. 

Goiiui6otl«at. 

nilnois 

ICorylaod 

MiMaoliinHita 

IfliJrigan 

VewYork 

PennsylraiiiR 

Shodeldand 

Dlstilol  of  ColnmUa.. 


TMal 


Taxi  4,~-Induttrial 

OaUfdrni* 

Coimecticat 

Georgia 

nilBola , 

Indiana 

Kentacky 

Maine..: 

Havyland ... 

Maiaadhiuetta 

jOoiudan  •••«...•...•. 

Mlrniiwota 

IfiMoaTi :... 

VewTork 

Ohio ^ 

PenntylraDla 


Diatclot  of  Gdlnmliia. . 
Total 

out 
GaUlonila.. 
Conneotioat 

Georgia 

IDinols 

Indiana 


5 
9 

4 
9 


8.900 


11 

105 

M 

5 

10 


1,430 
3^480 


91 
15» 

loe 

50 
Si  400 


H500 


16 


60 

83 

90 

1,104 

153 

9 

45 


45 

30 

1,309 

116 

7 


18^701 


140 


406^860 
7,066 


175 


36,410 


3,005 


1,475 


1,630 


140 


439,197 


1^619 


156 


9 

3 

30 

90 

17 

11 

16 

4 

9 


151 
480 


99 


1, 


905 


15 

11 

954 

00 

70 

71 

454 

78 
104 


74 

15 

9 


1,000 
60 
SO 


90 
0 


414 
65 


70 
70 
71 
40 
78 


900 


3 
15 
5 
5 
1 
9 


50 


Haiyland. 


9 
1 
1 
9 
9 
1 
4 


6 
943 


9 
4 


a8 

98^996 

1,400 

1,400 


430 


36,966 


d30,817 


19 
9 


94 

4 
4 


800 
680 
300 


1,784 
1,496 
1,854 


M67 
074 
170 
199 


66 


975 

96 

40 

4^107 

54 


974 


19^999 
60 


67 

8,535 

119 

159 


9.100 

4,969 

100 


49 


94 


150 
950 


90^116      9,901 


166 


0 
60 


196 


109 
36 
40 


54 


9,619 


900 

0 


54,000 


4,519 
l,8r79 


5,684 


8 


7,500 


930 


90 
79 


3,419 
338^160 
9,999 
9.900 
807 
7,091 


604 


434,846 


930 

ISO 

0 


970 


75 


AQnly  1  insUtutloii  zvporllnc. 
>8ez  of  900  not  reported. 
tfSflKof  910  not  reported. 
<l8ez  of  1,110  not  reported. 
#8eK  ol  9,098  not  reported. 


•8;50O 

1,014 
4,500 


17,541 


493,705 
8,549 


457,809 


54,000 

4,499 

1,410 

1,977 

30 


4,603 


8,000 
1,900 


5»000 
338^009 
9,994 
9,600* 
993 
6,819 


438. )»« 


15,106 

15,040 

3,308 

9,900 

1,900 

1,900 

13,578 

98.183 

1,900 

1,900 

4,015 

3,364 

96,894 

S3;  376 
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Tabue  XXI.—i^mmory  ofttmUatioB  ofarpkan  aaylmmi,  ^— Ocmtinaed. 


Btatec  and  Tenitoriea. 


Pabt  S.'^MuedUtneofu 
charxHet — C<mi. 

HaasachaseUB 

Miohlgan 

Miaaoari 

New  Jeraey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Penniylvania 

SoaUi  Carolina 

Tennetaee 

Wiaconain 


Total 

Total,  Parti 

Total,  Part  9 

Total.  Parts 

Total,  Part  4 

Total,  Part  5 

Grand  total.. .< 


6 

s 


I 


5 
4 
9 
1 
91 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 


59 


90 
39 
40 

5 
999 

9 

0 
36 

9 
16 
.4 


560 


946 
17 
17 
SO 
59 


389 


9,119 
384 
175 
430 
580 


3,668 


■AmMm 


I 

ii 

i  « 


6,000 
1,959 
3,505 

M8 

90,391 

15 

3,000 

6,873 

600 
9.000 

404 


Preaent  inmatea. 


I 


191,139 


143,019 
19,638 
36,410 
36,566 

191, 139 


349,758 


9Q0 
350 


60 
9,009 
60 
01 
e74 
85 


^ 


libnxlea. 


144 

975 


93 


06,498 


93,129 

3,543 

3,095 

630,817 

06,498 


567,089 


1,399 
99 
35 

90 

85 


9^467 


12,711 
9,147 
1,475 

90,116 
9,467 


38,916 


56 

71^ 


SI 

707 

n 

96 

584 


16 


1,993 


10,418 
1,396 
1,690 
9,501 
1,903 


9S.018 


1,045 
173 


4,775 
185 
150 

1,900 
950 


SO 
169 


330 


9,053 


50,479 

10.809 

140 

9,819 

9,9S3 


81,179 


617 


9.199 
645 

604 
617 


3,988 


$17,370 

38,941 

3^779 


366,003 

1,900 

10,000 

33,975 

15,000 

soo 


551,744 


9,183,908 
967,499 
439,127 
434,848 
551,744 


3,876,496 


H 


|8i;0B4 

37,667 


370; 

1,100 

10,006 

33,619 

15,600 

600 


586.711 


1,875,419 
345^696 
467, 609 
438,900 
586,711 


3,703,997 


o  Sex  of  9.038  not  reported. 
kSez  not  reported  In  all 
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Table  ^XLL^SUOisUoal  mmmar^  0/  henrfueUangfor  1678,  hy  States. 


States  and  Ter- 
ritories. 


AlfctMMnft 


GaliloniiA 

Golonido 

Gonnecticii't  ••• 

Delawaie 

llorida 

Georgia 

nUnois 

iD^ana 

Iowa 


Kentacky 

Lonisiaiia. 

Maine 

Maiyland 

Maaaachnaetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

IQadasippl.... 

Missonri 

Nebraska , 

KewHampsbivB 

Kew  Jersey 

ISTew  York 

liTorih  Carolina . 

Obio , 

OnfSfm 

PennsylTBnia... 
^hode  Island . ., 
SootliGaroUiia.. 


Vermont. ..... 

Yirginia 

Wisconsin.... 
I)ist.«fCekiiaUa 

rtab 

Washington.. 

Total... 


18^000 
3.000 
880,139 
5^000 
307,300 
S^OOO 
3,800 
89,485 
119,707 
91,900 
93,800 
1,000 
09,810 
60 
18^310 
98,400 
1.091,974 
97,700 
6,346 
5^150 
99,380 
19;000 

44,975 

196,976 

18;  400 

160^993 

9^000 

199,043 

9,774 

18^749 

73^715 

99»fl25 

96^090 

105,183 

4^876 

a;  Ml 

^990 
170 


$195,000 

5^000 

169,900 


3,109,989 


50,000 
56,970 
91,900 
HlOO 
1,600 
93,790 


10,500 

99,400 

938,539 

97,700 

756 


19,180 
19,000 
88,000 


118.737 
17,900 
64,995 

9.000 
161,880 

9,774 

9,179 
86,981 
18,000 
10,000 
69^000 
92,165 

I^Mt 


1 


190,000 


1310 


4,500 


395 


30,160 


46,000 


5,000 
109,950 


I 

I 


8160,000 


3,600 


IQ^OOO 


34,149 


13,078 
19,700 


17,978 


11,918 


7,176 
80^008 


9,000 


I 
I 

a 

I 


Hooo 


il 


15,000 


10,000 


13,300 


181,000 


itiiso 

900 


8DP 


1,889,633 


49,980 


307»6S9 


lOO^flOD 


14,569 


16^568 


1 


81,971) 


I 

I 


881800 


6,000 
1,449 


98^175 

30.000 

1,974 


97,000 


1,100 


7,000 


941,890 


SO 


•0 
8    * 

St 


•8,000 
3,000 
5,139 


95,000 


3,800 

9,465 

577 


9,700 


16,900 

60 

9,500 


557,950 


5,450 


9,375 


3,990 
1,900 

95,750 
500 

94,150 


H 

il 
3 


8900 


140 


93,963 


11^800 


4,800  10,000 


490 


07,191 


9,401 
3,734 
6,999 

9,090 

38 

90.788 


9;  531 


8;  988 

170 


759,817 


49,134 
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Tajslk  XSJI.—StatiBUodl  nummary  of  henrfaeUoni  to  kuUMiona  of  varUma  Mnda  for 

1878— Continaed. 


Ihititatlons. 


Uniyenities  and  colleges. 

Schools  of  science 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  Iftw 

Schools  of  medicine 

^ifttitntions  for  the  supe- 
rior instraction  of  wo* 
men. 

Prepoiatoiy  schools  . . . .. 

InstitntionB  for  second- 
■zy  instruction. 

Institations  for  the  deaf 
and  dumh. 


Total 


$1,389,633 

49,980 

387,859 

100,000 

18,569 

941,890 


07,191 

759,817 

49,134 


3^103^989 


1715,899 

93»057 

166^468 

100,000 

13,689 

33,500 


68,049 
619,333 

19;  040 


1,799,894 


I 


6 


1167,900 

3»935 

95^900 


4,900 
150,950 


15,475 
67.060 

100 


504,890 


•84,865 


59;  000 


136,865 


i 


8U 


•43,300 


18;  195 


•94,791 
19;  988 
35^000 


91,000 


13»000 
H948 

10,000 


119,673 


11 


it,  970 


14,935 


89,984 


I 

a 

1 

I 


•156,560 
10,000 


•196,395 


90;  000 


50 
3,350 

500 


190,460 


99,050 


HlOO 


1,794 
41,591 

96,494 


309,983 


Tablb  XXm. — Sumnuary  of  ihe>number  of  educational  publioaHons, 


Number  of  Aims  in— 

California 2 

Connecticnt^ 1 

Blinois • .  6 

Iowa 1 

Kentucky 2 

Maine ...•.•••.. 1 

Maryland  ...... ...k.. ...«« 1 

Massacbnsetta 24 

Michigan 2 

Minsonri 3 

New  York..... G7 

Ohio 8 

Pennoylyania •• 14 

.  Wisconsin ••• .. ......  X 

District  of  Columbia 2 


Total 


134 


Number  of  books  on — 

Arcbseologyy  fine  arts,  and  musio  ....  36 

Bibliography  and  literature 58 

Dictionaries  and  encyolopsdias  ..••..  8 

Education 59 

General  science 33 

Geography ,.. 5 

History 53 

Language 45 

Law 23 

Mathematics 31 

Mechanics  and  physios... ••«. 28 

Medicine  and  surgery 36 

Natural  histoiy 26 

Philosophy  and  logic 7 

Political  and  social  science 17 

Hieology 37 

Total 502 


SCHOOL  FUBNITTTBE. 


Tablb  XXIV.— Suwmarif  of  paUnU  for  vt^provemmUs  in  school  fumiiure* 

The  following  summary  shows  the  patents  granted  hy  the  Goyemment  f or  inyentions 
of  school  f omitnie  and  appliances  daring  the  year : 


From  Calif omia 3 

Connecticnt 4 

Illinois 7 

Indiana  ..••. 5 

Kansas ,2 

Kentucky 1 

Maine 1 

Maryland 1 

Maasachasetts 8 

Michigan 1 

Minnesota .......••  1 

Mtssonri 2 

New  Hampshire 1 


ImprovementB  in — 

Adding  machine.. 6 

Adding  register  for  pencUs 

Adding  stick 

Alphabet  block 

Apparatus  for  teaching  history 

Arithmetical  block 

Artificial  slate  pencil 

Blackboard 

Blackboard  attachment 

Blackboard  compasses 

Blank  book 

Blotter 

Blotter  and  moistener  combined ...... 

Book  and  cover • 

Calendar  inkstand • 

Cancelling  and  writing  ink 

Chart  for  key  board  mnsical  instmments 
Combined  pencil  sharpener  and  eraser. 

Composition  for  crayons 

Copybook 

Crayon 

Detachable  book  cover 

Desk  slate  holder 

Device  for  calcolating  percentage  .... 
I>evicef  or  indicating  and  antomatically 

regulating  the  temperatnre  of  apart* 

ments 

Device   for  teaching  involution  and 

evolution 

Device  for  teaching  music 

Drafting  pencil 

Drawing  pen 


From  Kew  Jersey •  2 

New  York 14 

North  Carolina 1 

Ohio 7 

Pennsylvania 8 

Tennessee 1 

Virginia 3 

West  Virginia 2 

Wisconsin 3 

District  of  Columbia 2 

Foreign • 6 

Total 86 


Educational  and  advertising  card. 

Educational  applianoes 

Folding  blackboard 

Fountain  penholder 

Fountain  penpoint 

Heating  apparatus  for  buildings.. 

Indeziog  apparatus .— 

Inking  pad 

Inkstand 

Inkwell   • 

Musical  transposing  board 

Numbering  machine 

Object  glass  for  microscope 

Obtaining  arithmetical  results 

Parallel  ruler 

Pen 


Pen  and  pencil  clasp 

Pencil..... 

Pencil  clasp ••....... 

Pencil  holder 

Pen  holder 

Quadrant  parallel  section  line  ruler... 
Rule  for  making  straight  and  circular 

lines 

Ruling  attachment  for  pen  holders .... 

Ruling  pen 

Satchel  desk 

School  desk 

Soluble  ink  pen 

System  of  ventilation 

Writing  ink 


Total 86 


OXL  BEPOBT   OF  THE   GOMMISSIONEB  OF  EDUCATION. 

EDUCATION  nr  wovxtas  couktbibs. 

I.»BDiiOFm 

AuBrrRiA'HuKOABT.— a.  AuniiiA,oonatitatloiialmonaroby;  Area,  108,934  Bqiuuremflee;  estimated  pop- 
ulation in  1877,  Sl,75%000.  Oapital,  Yienxiai  popnlatias,  1,090^770.  Itfiniater  of  paUlo  InBtraoUon, 
Ih*.  Ton  Stiemayr. 

The  Anstro-Himi^ariaDL  monaroliy  f  ormB  a  bipartite  statei  consisting  of  AoBtria  proper 
and  Hangary,  each  of  which  controls  its  own  educational  affairs. 

The  present  organization  of  the  public  schools  is  due  to  the  law  of  May  14, 1869. 
This  law  gave  Austria  what  is  called  the  "  neue  Schule,"  the  new  or  modem  schooL 
The  law  makes  education  compulsory  from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  year  and  pre- 
scribes the  following  branches :  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
native  tongue,  history  of  Austria,  geography,  elementary  geometry,  drawing,  singing, 
and  gymnastic  exercises.  In  addition  to  the  above  named  suT^Jeots  of  instruction  every 
child  receives  religious  instruction  in  the  creed  of  his  parents. 

Frequent  objections  have  been  raised  against  the  law  of  1869,  which  makes  educa- 
tion obligatory  for  eight  years.  A  large  number  of  people  in  the  rural  districts  desire 
to  have  this  number  reduced  to  six. 

According  to  a  publication  entitled  Oesterreichisches  Yolks-  und  Mittelschulwesen 
in  der  Periode  von  1867-1877  ( Aus^an  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  period 
from  1867  to  1877),  by  Dr.  A.  Egger-MoUwald,  Vienna,  1878,  Austria  had  in  1875 
15,166  elementaxy  schools  with  31,196  teachers  and  2,134,683  pupils.  The  school  pop- 
ulation (6  to  14  years)  was,  in  the  same  year,  3,122,863.  For  secondary  schools  there 
were,  in  1876-^^,  78  Gymmasien,  with  1,662  teachers  and  24,810  pupils ;  13  Progym- 
nasien,  with  134  teachers  and  1,518  pupUs;  23  Bealgymnasien  (without  the  higher 
classes),  with  241  teachers  and  2,934  pupils ;  27  Bealgymnasien  (with  the  higher  classes 
of  a  Gymnasium),  with  511  teachers  and  6,444  pupils;  7  Bealgymnasien  (with  the  higher 
classes  of  a  Gymnasium  and  a  Bealschule),  with  174  teachers  and  2,466  pupils ;  3  Beal- 
gymnasien (with  the  higher  classes  of  a  Bealschule),  with  44  teachers  and  386  pupils ; 
58  Bealschulen  of  the  first  rank,  with  1,220  teachers  and  18,679  pupils,  and  20  Beal- 
sohulen  of  the  second  rank,  with  207  teachers  and  2,473  pupils. 

For  the  training  of  teachers  there  were  41  male  seminaries,  with  590  teachers  and  8,195 
pupils,  and  26  female  seminaries,  with  329  teachers  and  3,528  pupils. 

Superior  education  is  supplied  by  seven  universities  situated  at  Vienna,  Prague, 
Grats,  Innsbruck,  Graeow«  Czemo witz,  and  Lemberg.  These  universities  have  81 1  pro- 
fessors and  9,142  students. 

Special  schools  are  very  numerous  in  Austria.  There  are  47  schools  of  theology,  1 
high  school  of  agriculture,  1  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  an  academy  of  drawing.  The 
statistics  of  the  foregoing  higher  special  schools  have  not  been  received  by  this  Office, 
but  Dr.  Egger  gives  in  his  work  above  refenred  to  the  following  data  concerning 
lower  special  schools:  There  were,  in  187&-^6,  57  commercial  schools  (Handels-Lehr- 
anstalten),  with  332  teachers  and  6^0(KS  pupils;  185  industrial  and  drawing  schools 
(Gewerbe-  und  Zekshensohulen),  with  782  teachers  and  18,440  pupils;  155  art  and 
music  schools,  with  479  teaehen  and  6,509  pupils ;  76  schools  of  agriculture  and  for- 
estry, with  429  teaehecB  and  %Q66  pupils ;  and  6  mining  schools,  with  16  teachers  and 
124  pupils. 
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Coursea  of  studjf  in  Atmtriaim  Mftooit.— The  fdUowing  tables  give  the  oonnee  of  stady 
in  the  variooa  sohools  of  Anstriii  and  oomparatiye  statistios  for  the  period  of  ten 
years,  1866  to  1876 : 

Camrse  of  Btudjt  ,of  on  atiyrs&d  seJboal  wUk  tkree  divMona, 


jfft^'f\ffn^^  Ok  lOflDWttiODa 


BeUgiooB  inttmotloii ..... 

Mother  tongue 

Aiitbmetio 

Ketnnd  bistory 

Geognphy  sad  history • 

Writing 

Bnwiog  sad  elementary  geography. 

Singing 

Qymnastioe 

TotiJ  number  of  lioiiri  s  weelc 


nnt  dlTlaion. 


Zlist  Mhool  year. 


9 
18 

4 


Second  diTlaion. 


Seeond,  third,  and 
fourth    achool 


M 


19 


\ 


Momrga 

9 
10 

4 


9 

9 

M 

9 


Third  division. 


Fifth,  aizth,  eoT- 
enth,  and  eighth 
■ohool  years. 


I 


9S 


Houna 

9 

10 

4 

9 

9 

9 

03 

U 

9 


S8 


alfor  girls,  1  hour.  Mn  half-lurar  lessons. 

Besides  the  aboye  hranohes^  girls  receive  instmotion  in  needlework. 

Course  of  ttudff  of  a  graded  oUmmiary  aohooX  for  hof9  with  eight  olaeaoB, 


Branehes  of  isttinetloii. 


Seligion 

Mother  tongue 

Geography  and  faistoiy 

ITaforal  history 

Arithmetic 

Geometry  and  geometrical  drawing. 

iVeehand  drawing 

Writing , 

ttngioR 


Total  number  of  boors  a  week 


il 


Sown. 

1 

19 


US 


al 
al 


Id 


•I 


Boun, 

I 

10 


al 

9 

al 

al 


90 


ll 


Houn. 
9 
0 
1 
1 
4 


al 

9 

al 

9 


93 


Bowrg, 
9 
9 
9 
1 
4 


9 

9 
«1 

9 


95 


I 


I 

i 
i 


Sown, 
9 
6 
3 


01 

9 


96 


i 


Ji 


8 

I 


Sown 


97 


i 


H 

1 
I 


Sours. 


97 


Sours. 

I 
3 
3 
S 
4 
3 
6 


1 

9 


ain  half-boor  lessons. 
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Course  of  aiudff  of  a  graded  elemmtary  iohoolfor  gWU  mUk^tUgkt  dUusei. 


Branches  of  Instniotlon. 


Kellgion 

Mother  too  gae 

Geography  and  history. 

Natnial  history 

Arithmetic 

G^eometiy  (elements)  — 

Freehand  drawing 

Writing 

Singing 

Gymnastios..  >.•...•.-. 
Needlework ... 


Total  amnber  of  hoois  awvek. 


1 


Sown* 
1 
19 


03 


a\ 


18 


8 


h 

•si 

1 


I 


JHbicrr. 

1 

10 


% 

4lX 


90 


9 

1 
1 
3 


al 
9 

al 
9 
3 


95 


1 

el 


SOVTim 

9 

8 
9 
1 
3 


9 
9 
al 
9 
3 


96 


i 


Sown. 
9 
6 
3 
3 
3 
1 
9 
1 

al 
9 
3 


96 


if 

«1 


JETourt. 


1-3 

I 


1 
4 
3 
4 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
4 


JETottTi. 
1 
4 
3 

4 
3 


1 
1 
6 


96 


ain  half-hour  lessons. 


CtHCTM  0/  «<iidfy  of  a  male  tea/chert^  eeaUnary, 


Branobes  of  iostenotion. 


Beliglon 

Pedagogy,  with  practical  exeraises  and  conterencea. 

Kothertongne 

Geography 

History  and  constitatkm •... ..... 

Itfathematios  and  geometrical  drawing 

Katoral  history .1 

Agricnltore..... ...•..•••...••.•.•..••.••..••. •...-■ 

Wilting w 

Freehand  drawing 

Violin 

Singing • — ; 

Gymnastics ••....••....••..... 


Number  of  hoars  a  week. 


First 
year. 


Soum, 

9 


4 
9 
9 

5 

4 


1 

9 
9 
9 
9 


Second 


JETours. 
9 
3 


9 
9 
9 
9 


Third 


Sown. 
1 
5 
4 
9 
9 
3 
5 
9 


Fourth 
year. 

Soun. 


9| 
9 
1 
1 


30 


3 
9 


1 
9 
1 
1 
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C<mn$  of  Btudjf  of  afomaJo  imehm^  MMiaory* 


BrMiobM  of  inslraotloiL 


SeU«km 

Pedagogy,  with  pnctioal  exarolMa  and  oonlennoes 

IDother  tongae... 

GoogMphy...... 

Hiitory , 


Axithmetio  and  geometfy 

Katezal  btotoiy 

Writing 

Freehand  dxawing ....... 

Singing 


Needlework. 


FInt 


Kmnber  of  lioiirs  a  week. 


9 

9 


97 


Second 


9 

3 
4 

9 
9 
3 

4 


9 
9 
9 
9 


Third 
year. 


JHbicrt. 
1 
5 
4 

9 
9 
9 
5 


9 
9 

9 
1 


98 


98 


FoortiU 


JETottrv. 
1 
9 
4 
1 
1 
1 
3 


1 

9 
9 
1 


ObligatoTjf  OTune  of  efudjf  qf  Sealgynmatim^ 

rank. 


amd  BeaUdhulen  of  the  9eoond 


Branohet  of  instmotioii. 


ReMghm 
Gertnan. 
Latin... 
Greek... 


Hiatary 

ICatbematiee 

Geography 

Natiiral  hfafeocy...... 

Phyelos 

Chemletiy 

Geomettieal  drawing 
X^ceeiiaad  drawing . .. 

T^tH 


First 


JETotin. 

9 

a 

8 


3 
3 
3 


} 


3 


Seoond 


Houn, 

9 
S 
8 


9 
3 
9 
3 


3 


96 


Thlid 


i 


9 
3 
6 

4 


1 
3 

9 


3 


9 
3 
6 


3 
1 
3 

9 


3 


97 


Fourth  olaes. 


9 
3 
8 

4 


9 
3 
9 


1| 
1| 


97 


fourt. 

9 
3 
6 


3 
9 
3 
9 


TbtaL 


I 


5 


JECows, 

8 
19 


8 


5 

19 

9 

6 

H 

10 


104 


8 
19 


6 
5 

n 

9 

e 

H 
u 


106 


CXLIV       REPORP  OP  THE   COMMISSIOinER  OP  EDUCATION. 

Obligatory  oourn  of  BtwSis  of  Beatgymnat^eiii  Progymnagien^  amd  BedUdkulen  of  the  second 

rank — Gontmaed. 


Branches  of  iiuBtraolloiL 


BflU^oa 

Gtamuoi 

Latin 

Greek 

Frenoli ...' 

HiBtory 

Mathemsiioa 

Geography 

Natural  history 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Gkwmetrical  drawing . 
Freehand  drawing ... 


Total 


Pfogyiimairiftn. 


JBft. 

4 
6 


3 
3 


JHrt. 

» 
4 
6 


9 
3 

a 

9 


83 


2 


Srt, 

ft 
3 
6 
5 


I 
3 
8 
1 
1 


94 


i 


I 


JHrf. 

9 
3 

6 

4 


9 
3 
9 


3 


95 


8 
14 


5 
13 
9 
5 
4 


04 


Bealsohnlen  of  the  seoond  rank. 


Srg. 

9 

4 


3 
3 
3 


6 


I 

I 


9 
4 


4 
9 
3 
9 
3 


3 
4 


97 


9 

4 


4 

9 
3 
9 


3 

4 


98 


I 


Mn. 

9 
3 


3 
9 

4 

9 


9 
3 
3 

4 


98 


g 


Br$k 


8 


18 

8 

13 

9 
6 
6 
3 
15 
19 


109 


OoMTM  of  a  BeaUohiule  of  theftnt  rank. 


Branches  of  instrootiioiL 


Bdigion 

German  language  and literataze. . . 

XYendh • 

English , 

Geography 

History  and  alements  of  Austrian 

constitntion. 

Mathematics 

Geometrical  drawing  and  desoxip- 

tive  geometry. 

Xatnral  history 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Freehand  drawing 

Penmanship 

Total  hoars  a  week ,.. 


JETottri. 

4 
5 


3 

8 

3 


97 


JIowv. 

9 

4 
4 


9 
9 

3 
3 


4 
1 


98 


9 

4 
4 


9 
9 

3 
3 


Soun. 

9 
3 
3 


9 
9 

4 

3 


9 
3 

4 


98 


.j^mii. 


Soun, 


3 
3 
3 


3 

8 
3 


3 

4 


31 


^Of«rf. 


3 
9 
9 


3 

5 
3 

9 
4 
3 
4 


31 


Hiourt. 


3 

9 
9 


3 

5 
3 

3 
4 

9 

4 


31 


Himn. 

8 
94 


7 

9 

Iff 


14 
14 

11 

94 

9 


9M 
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8taUaHo8  of  Oymnaaien  and  Proffjpnnarien  in  186&-'G7  and  1876~'77. 


1866-*67. 

187fl-'Tr. 

ProTinoes. 

1 

H 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

a.  Ojfmnanenin: 

T.Atr«r  AnittrlA ^ 

8 
3 
1 
3 
1 
9 
9 
1 
1 
7 
1 

18 
6 
3 

14 
9 
4 

1G8 
69 
99 

66 
19 
37 
39 
93 
17 

116 
19 

315 

133 
50 

950 
43 
53 

3,105 

874 

375 

1,965 

437 

791 

460 

371 

170 

1,614 

355 

7,013 

3,778 

1,083 

6,399 

779 

565 

390 
67 
37 

140 
37 
73 
33 
13 
17 

143 
19 

606 

161 
83 

455 
56 
30 

9 
3 
1 

4 
1 
1 
9 
1 
9 
7 

918 
44 
91 
74 
17 
93 
38 
91 
31 

123 

3.091 
580 
183 

1,075 
956 
491 
388 
975 
907 

1,459 

181 

Upper  AoBtrlA.  ........................ 

41 

SalzbnriT  .... ....................... 

19 

Stvria 

05 

CarinthiA 

10 

Camiola -...-. 

39 

Trieste 

91 

G^ts  and  Gradlffoa 

17 

Istria 

14 

Tyrol 

138 

Yorarlberg 

Sohemia 

19 
7 
3 

14 
9 
3 

360 

157 

66 

361 

47 

51 

5,665 

3.000 

850 

6,186 

806 

434 

409 

Moi^^ria ^^ ^.^ ,^ 

9iM 

Sileflia 

34 

Galicia 

406 

Bakowina  ..••............•••..... 

69 

48 

Total 

77 

1,431 

38,493 

3,351 

78 

1,6.'V3 

94.810 

1,793 

h.  Progymnatienin: 
Lower  Aoatria. ........................ 

1 

1 
1 
9 
7 
3 
4 

8 
10 

7 
10 
45 
99 
95 

80 

51 

83 

76 

791 

970 

634 

1 

1 

11 
10 

57 
53 

Camiola 

Bohemia...... 

3 
3 
3 

1 
1 

13 

94 

40 

90 

11 

9 

989 

453 

478 

193 

79 

Galicia 

Dalmatia 

Total 

19 

197 

1,815 

134 

1,518 

Grand  total .^.. 

96 

1,558 

30,838 

9;  351 

91 

1.786 

98,398 

1,793 

. 

OXLVI       REPORT   OF   THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION, 

Statiatios  of  SeaJgjfmnasien  in  1866-^67  and  1876-^. 


1866-'67. 

1876-'77. 

ProTlncM. 

1 

H 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

£ 

1 

a.  Bealgymnatien  yriihout  ths  higher 
cUuwei  in: 

TiOWflP  AnntriA.  - ,.,-,,,^^ ,,. 

5 

1 

53 
9 

556 

55 

4 

1 

1 

10 

6 

1 

47 

9 

9 

108 

58 

10 

499 
113 

60 

1,440 

748 

71 

Stvria 

CftmiolA  ............................... 

Bohomifi  ...............«..-....>......• 

8 
1 

13 
9 

894 

158 

'MflTAViA  ....................... f-. 

ftflMiA     

Total 

9 

84 

987 

83 

841 

8,934 

&.  Bedlgffmnasien  vnth  ths    hiffher 
cIoMet  qf  a  Oymnanum  in : 

iMWfrr  A imirta ......................... 

6 
8 

1 
1 
8 
3 
1 
4 
1 

145 
31 
15 
16 

135 
63 
19 
78 
16 

1,908 
847 
114 
150 

1,961 
830 
128 

1,003 
116 

81 

TTDM»r  Austria ,,.,,-»,.,,,,^,,.,-,.T-t-- 

18 

Camiola  ............•....•.■>•>»«>.•.. 

4 

Pa.rfnft.hfa _ 

'Rohnniia.......  ..-r., -.t- »--..-r 

1 

83 

451 

16 

64 

XTnmtrf  ft 

34 

BUeaia 

Galicia 

54 

TMinatla 

7 

Total 

1 

83 

45  L 

16 

27 

511 

6.444 

856 

e.  Beatffym'natien  with   ihs    higher 
loAiUe  in : 

1 
5 

1 

81 
197 

86 

136 

1,958 

378 

4 

BolMmta  .....TT...........-f-...'r. 

36 

Total 

7 

174 

8,466 

40 

d.  BetUgymnatien   with  the    higher 
eUmeg  of  a  BeaUehule  in : 

Jjuymr  Aniitria.. ......•■« ^,^^^.^^ 

1 
1 
1 

16 
14 
14 

148 
110 
188 

Stvrla 

Bob4HDla  ....................T.T 

Total 

3 

44 

386 

Gmifl  total 

10 

107 

1,438 

16 

60 

970 

19,830 

996 

EDUCATION  Df  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


CXLVII 


Staiknea  of  SeaUckulen  in  186^'67  and  1876-^. 


lM6-'67. 

1876-'77. 

PravinOM. 

1 

H 

i 

a 
Pi 

1 

1 

H 

1 

1 

a.  BeaiaekiUenqf  Iheflrttrankin: 
I^wer  AiutriA. 

10 

187 
16 
15 
93 
90 
17 

9;  518 
953 
199 
379 
184 
910 

15 

sn 

36 

50 

18 

93 

38 

19 

13 

89 

986 

178 

83 

146 

95 

14 

3,169 

436 

999 

659 

949 

336 

657 

197 

108 

388 

5.613 

3,919 

1,099 

1,849 

380 

100 

179 

XTpper  AostHA.. 

94 

Solsbnrir 

15 

StrrU 

44 

Cminthfa 

94 

CanrioUk 

93 

Trleato 

99 

GoriU  and  Gndiaea 

13 

177 

7 

IstriA 

5 

TrrolMid  Yorflurlbenr 

11 

15 
177 
55 
19 
9t 
16 
19 

144 

3,455 
1,494 
436 
389 
993 
111 

■  •••«•■■ 

96 

Bohemift i*,...^x 

373 

184 

SQmIa 

56 

Galicia 

174 

Bnkmrf  n« a     x  x 

49 

IifhnfttJa .,..  .  .,  ,^ 

13 



Total 

35 

606 

10,151 

66 

1,990 

18,679 

1,918 

b.  SeaUduOenqfUtemedndrankin: 
Lower  Atutrfa 

8 
10 
10 

45 

77 
939 

5 

87 

035 

trpper  Anstria 

Trleate 

Irtria 

1 
3 

10 
94 

46 

160 

Tyrol 

7 

6 

7 

17 

38 

49 
44 

60 
999 
319 

Torarlberg 

Bohemia 

3 
5 
1 

1 

1 

38 
44 

19 
9 
9 

590 

583 

87 

78 

56 

GaUcia 

Bnkovlna ....a.*.*, .a 

1 

7 

33 

Total 

13 

110 

1.088 



90 

907 

9,473 

Grand  total 

48 

716 

11,939 

78 

1,497 

91, 159 

1,918 

CXLVm    BEPOBT  OF  THE   COMBOSSIONEB  OF  EDUCATION. 

StoHiHea  of  Uadhen^  Btminarin  i%  1872  and  ISre-*??. 


1879. 

1876-'77. 

Prorlnoei. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1, 

1 

1 

1 

a.  Male  tMthett?  tmnlfUiKM  <n; 
IiOWfflT  Austrift. ..•.....■ 

3 
1 

1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 

10 
3 
3 
6 
1 
1 

88 
14 
11 
81 
15 

7 
35 
32 

8 
83 
31 
40 
57 
10 

0 

150 

65 

53 

180 

88 

SO 

63 

111 

31 

571 

806 

144 

800. 

33 

33 

40 

10 

11 

31 

8 

6 

16 

33 

0 

133 

81 

37 

38 

5 

4 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
11 
4 
3 
6 
1 
1 

S8 
14 
14 
87 
15 
10 
15 
97 
13 
155 
70 
58 
80 
18 
11 

601 

333 

134 

433 

361 

105 

130 

864 

63 

8;  765 

1,344 

853 

700 

137 

75 

47 

18 

SftlzbxirirT t....,«.,..,...*.^.. 

16 

StTriA 

33 

Carinthia 

53 

Camiola 

Coast  land 

18 

Tyrol ...— 

36 

VoTarlbenr - ..•-•.... 

8 

Bohemia  .«.......«..■■...•■. ........... 

338 

816 

Silesia 

118 

GaUcia 

63 

Bnlcowf  na 

10 

17 

Total 

40 

381 

1,078 

436 

41 

500 

8,105 

060 

h.  Female  Uatken*  mminaries  in : 

3 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
9 
9 
1 
3 

35 

0 

13 

10 

7 
7 
8 
10 
81 
10 
11 
36 

806 

40 

01 

75 

30 

33 

87 

136 

816 

131 

70 

843 

37 
9 

18 

8 

86 

40 

81 
IB 

5 

1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 

66 

8 

81 

7 

11 

16 

16 

85 

30 

48 

17 

41 

6 

9 

677 

138 

175 

80 

130 

145 

107 

841 

668 

401 

156 

460 

03 

40 

106 

Upper  Austria..... .............. ...... 

'34 

Styria 

44 

10 

Cainiola 

36 

46 

Gorltt  and  Gradisoa 

5 

Tyiol 

68 

Bohemia .  t..... ........................ 

315 

75 

BilfNiia 

60 

Oalioia 

76 

Bnkowina.. ..................... ....... 

15 

1 

0 

13 

4 

Total 

10 

300 

1,307 

160 

.M 

330 

3,588 

888 

EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES* 


CXLIX 


SUUMoB  of  teaehen^  eoDomimstlonB  in  1872  and  1876  -77. 


1879. 

1876-'77. 

ProvinoM. 

Number  of 
eandidates 
examined. 

Kamber  of 
eandidates 
who  passed. 

Number   of 
candidates 

Number   of 
eandidates 
who  passed. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

fH 

1 

P^ 

i 

1 

P4 

XlOWIM*  AlMtH%    .•.•T--.r-'r •**-r*-r 

504 

58 
35 
80 
63 
33 
96 
36 

84 
17 
99 
16 
4 
91 
96 
13 

378 
36 
31 
55 
38 
96 
17 
98 

78 
11 
19 
10 

4 
19 
93 

7 

171 
49 
90 
19 
39 
96 

67 
3 

19 
3 
5 
3 

136 
36 
16 
13 
97 
18 

64 

TTDmn*  Anfftiift  ...... .  ......  ...... 

3 

Siilibanr. ......  T......*i.r... ...*-- 

10 

Btyria 

8 

Oftrinthf »...,. ,».....TT^,-,-- 

t 

Camiolft.... --..... 

9 

Xriwto 

Gorits  and  GradiBOA 

13 

11 

96 

83 

374 

179 

« 

440 

3 

11 

9 

47 

11 

43 

38 

19 

913 

1 

9 

9 

7 

90 

17 

319 

144 

48 

389 

3 

0 

lAtria 

Tyrol 

76 

91 

«45 

945 

48 

8 

107 
1 

66 
33 

4 

51 

3 

55 

11 

517 

919 

40 

31 

6 

68 
1 

50 

90 
4 

34 
9 

38 

VoxKrlbeiK .--.-..- 

10 

Bohemia 

40 

MoTftyi*  ...••• ...... 

> 

39 

gilettfft 

10 

OalieiA 

904 

Bnkowliiii «.. 

9 

« 

Total 

1,910 

468 

1,468 

366 

1,449 

456 

1,137 

420 

SUOMioi  of  eommerolal  aekooU  in  1871-72  ami  187&-7<S. 


PrmrLncea. 


Lower  Austria  ...... 

Upper  Austria 

Salabnrx 

Styria 

Cacintbia 

Camiohk 

Trieste  and  territory. 

Tynd 

Bohemia 

Horavia 

SilesU 

Galiola 

Bnhowlna 

TMol 


1871-T9. 


I 


17 
1 
9 
9 
1 
1 
3 
1 
4 
5 


t 


133 

5 

7 

3 

7 

17 

91 

10 

18 


S48 


t 
& 


4,009 

05 

53 

58 

49 

175 

131 

54 

347 

331 


34 

5^300 


I 


16 
3 
9 
4 
1 
9 
3 
1 

15 
5 
1 
3 
1 

If 


1875-*78. 


I 


130 
19 

4 
19 

6 
18 
93 

5 
74 
97 

4 
16 

1 

338 


3,045 

113 

57 

988 

37 

198 

118 

70 

1,407 

589 

58 

63 

34 

6,006 


CL 


REPOBT  OF  THE  GOMMISSIONKB  OF  EDUCATION. 


8taii9lio8  qfindusirial  and  drawing  schooU  in  1P71-72  and  1875-76. 


PioTinoea. 


Lower  Anatria 

Upper  Atutria 

Salzburg 

Styria 

CarinUiiA 

Camiola... 

Trieste  and  territory . 
Gorits  and  Gradleca . 

Tyrol 

Vorarlberg 

Bohomia 

Moravia 

Silesia 

Qalioia ^ 

Baluiwiiia 


Total 


1871-*TO. 


6 


S6 
1 
3 
8 
3 


i 
1 


4 
4 


45 


45 
1 
8 

16 
9 


13 


SO 
96 


14ti 


4,097 
110 
998 
349 
ISS 


535 


1,384 
1,468 


8,996 


I 

P 
9^ 


47 

17 

1 

1 

14 
9 
9 
1 

14 
1 

61 

19 

4 

5 

1 


185 


1875-'76. 


i 


319 
40 
10 
30 
90 
19 
18 
1 

18 
1 

170 
73 
15 
94 
11 


783 


s 

a 


6,506 

089 

333 

589 

636 

916 

736 

ISO 

330 

116 

4.091 

9;  404 

950 

930 

41 

18.440 


SiaUstioB  of  schools  of  art  and  musio  in  1870-71  and  1875-76. 


Lower  Austria 

Upper  Austria 

Salsbnrg 

Styria 

Carniola 

Trieste  and  territory . 
Gorits  and  Gradisoa  . 

Istria 

Tyrol 

Bohemia 

Moravia 

SUesla 

Galioia 

Bukowina 

Dalmatia 

Total 


1870-'71. 


I 


59 
3 
1 
4 
1 
9 
1 


1 

94 
19 

8 

2 

9 


i 
I 


131 
8 
90 
16 
3 
9 
3 


19 

36 


5 
3 

273 


i 

P4 


9,090 

957 

113 

964 

57 

78 

40 


1.111 

613 

83 

30 
77 

5,196 


1875-'7e. 


i 


55 

4 

1 
3 
1 

9 
9 
3 
3 
69 
9 
1 
5 
9 
9 

15" 


i 

I 


196 

11 

10 

15 

4 

3 

3 

3 

99 

139 

93 

1 

38 

6 

18 


P* 
& 

9,771 
334 
199 
943 
138 
S49 

67 

71 

309 

9;  838 

619 

30 
464 

73 
180 

8,509 


EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


CLI 


StatisUea  ofsehooU  of  agriculture  andforettry  in  1871-^  and  1875-76. 


Pnnrinoea. 


Lower  Analria. 
Upper  Aoatria. 


CarintUA 

CanioU 

GoiitB  and  GmdiBoa 

Tyrol 

BolifBnii* 

MotnrUk 

Sil«aU 

OaUda 

BiakowliiA 

Daliiui*i» 


Totel 


1871-»Ta. 


a 


4 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 


9 
9 
1 
S 
1 


33 


5 


36 
3 
8 
9 
4 
5 


75 
41 

5 
14 

S 


941 
14 
50 
34 
10 


362 

913 

95 

89 

19 


196 


1,079 


1875-'78. 


I 


19 
9 
6 
3 
2 
9 
6 
IS 
13 
4 
9 
1 
1 


76 


i 

•8 


87 

4 

91 

16 

7 

19 

95 

105 

06 

19 

56 

7 

4 


499 


S3 

01 

£ 


461 

96 

171 

99 

18 

196 

104 

550 

945 

96 

189 

17 

8 


9,055 


Stati9iic»  <(f  mining  9dkooU  in  18G7  and  1875-76. 


1867 

UTS-nrSL 

Proyinoet. 

1 

H 

• 

s 

• 

1 

1 

1 

BtyrU 

7 

9 

9 

3 
o 

99 

CarinthlA 

• 

11 

Bolieinift...... 

9 

6 

90 

69 

Mm^Vf^  ....rT^T---T--T.  ,,.,...., 

10 

GftUeift 

1 

5 

11 

li 

Tbtal 

3 

11 

101 

16 

ISM 

J.3M 

CLII 


BEPOBT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONEB   OF   EDUCATION. 


Statiaiiea  of  eUmeniary  it^MoU  in  1865  and  1876. 


Proyinoet. 


Lower  AnatiiA 

Upper  Anatria , 

Salzburg 

Styria 

Carinthia 

Caraiola 

Trieste  and  territory 
Ooritz  and  Gradisca 

Istria 

Tyrol 

Yorarlberg 

Bohemia 

Moravia 

SUeeia 

GaUda 

BuVowina 

Dalmatia 

Total 


1865. 


JS 


1,160 
490 
149 
689 
317 
S34 
43 
144 
147 

1.750 
199 

3,849 

1,734 
4S5 

8,787 
156 
331 


14, 494 


I 


9,576 
891 
S34 

1,350 
442 
308 
137 
138 
303 

3,451 
380 

6,505 

8,766 
669 

3,orj 

196 

8M) 


33,699 


Paplls. 


h 

s 


187,857 
76,396 
13,804 

107,905 
33,644 
51,696 
10.330 
84,377 
30,735 
91,067 
11, 814 

643,527 

951,898 
59.523 

548,316 
63,316 
39,656 


3,334,180 


I 


184,580 

74,497 

13,934 

96,486 

36,838 

36,813 

6,400 

14,931 

9,793 

96,350 

13,735 

634,933 

351,890 

57,684 

154,635 

8,658 

7,975 


1, 669, 096 


1875. 


I 


1,370 
501 
161 
735 
335 
361 
48 
831 
145 

1,333 
900 

4,500 

1,968 
477 

8,486 
185 
961 


t 

A 


4,751 

1,006 
359 

1,946 
561 
414 
306 
334 
345 

8,538 
966 

9,456 

3,636 
843 

3,856 
356 
354 


15,166 


31,196 


PnpUa. 


1 
1| 


878,158 

103,354 
80,444 

168,310 
50,943 
58,450 
17,809 
35,434 
32,631 

114, 187 
15,977 

891,461 

334.383 
89,736 

776,133 
75,630 
61,664 


I 


857,830 
98,611 
19,365 

194,817 
37,465 
38,454 
11,811 
19,816 
13.914 

103,813 
U,001 

787,419 

899.091 
77.741 

304,489 
13,345 
13,068 


3,1:23,863 


3,134,683 


Sclu>oU  in  Vienna,— In  1878  tbe  city  of  Vienna  had  171  bargher  and  elementary 
schools  (Yolksschalen).  All  these  schools  are  free.  The  total  nnmber  of  pupils  in 
these  schools  was  59,143, 28,703  boys  and  30,440  girls.  The  Vienna  Padagoginm  (local 
teachers'  seminary)  ]iad,  in  1877-78,  92  male  and  127  female  students.  The  library  of 
this  institution  has  1,267  volumes. 

The  Female  Servants*  Belief  Association  of  Vienna  has  begun  a  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  female  servants.  Girls  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  16,  and  are  gratuitously 
trained  in  the  art  of  nursing  children  and  the  sick,  or  in  cookery  and  other  domestic 
work. 

h.  HuxoABT.  oonstitntioiial  moDarchy:  Area,  118,178  sqaaie  milea;  estimated  popnlatloD  in  1677, 
15,666,000.  Capital,  Bada^Peath ;  population,  870,476.  Hlniater  of  public  inatraction,  Dr.  A.  von 
Trefort 

Hungary,  according  to  the  Austrian  Catalogue  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  had 
in  1875  16,499  primary  schools,  with  23,542  teachers  and  1,595,553  pupils;  in  1876, 156 
Gymnasien,  with  1,965  teachers  and  29,464  pupils ;  2  Bealgymnasien,  with  29  teachers 
and  440  pupils;  44  Bealschnlen,  with  567  teachers  and  8,170  pupils;  and,  in  1878,  S 
universities,  with  265  professors  and  3,708  students. 

There  are  besides  47  schools  of  theology,  12  law  schools,  5  academies  of  agriculture, 
1  academy  of  mining  and  forestry,  1  commercial  academy,  1  conservatory  of  music,  1 
academy  of  drawing,  3  schools  of  mining,  8  agricultural  and  vinioultural  schools,  and  1 
school  of  agriculture  and  forestry. 

For  the  training  of  common  school  teachers  there  are  54  male  and  14  female  semi- 
naries. The  total  number  of  students  is  3,391.  Hungary  had  in  1877  211  Kinder- 
garten, with  18,999  pupils. 

Wcmen^B  education, — ^In  the  college  for  the  higher  educi^on  of  women  at  Buda- 
Festh^theroi  were  in  1877-^8  four  classes,  attended  by  SSI  girls.    Nnmber  of  ordinary 
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profeflson,  5,  4  males  and  1  female;  extraordinary  profeesozs,  11,  9  males  and  2 
females.  Age  of  paplls,  10  to  16  years.  Hoars  of  stndy  per  week  in  the  preparatory 
olasSy  23 ;  in  the  higher  class,  27  to  28.  The  English  language  was  stodied  by  101  pa- 
pilB,    The  school  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  minister  of  pablio  instruction. 

Bbx^iux,  oonstitntioiial  mooArcby:  Area,  11,373  sqnare miles;  popalatloii,  in  1877,  5,413,731.    CapltAl, 
Bnusels ;  popuhition,  in  1877, 380,93&    ICiniater  of  pnblio  Intteaotion,  P.  Van  Hnmbeeok. 

The  political  parties  in  Belgium  struggling  for  the  supremacy  in  school  affairs  are 
known  as  the  Catholics  and  the  Liberals.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  liberals  have 
endeayored  to  abrogate  the  school  law  of  1842,  which  gave  the  clergy  an  almost  un- 
limited power  oyer  the  education  of  the  young.  The  general  elections  in  1878  were 
fayorable  to  the  liberals.  They  not  only  succeeded  in  getting  a  minority  in  the  Cham- 
bers, but  also  obtained  the  creation  of  a  separate  ministry  of  public  instruction,  the 
administration  of  which  had  hitherto  made  part  of  the  duties  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior. 

The  newly  appointed  minister  of  pnblio  instruction,  M.  Van  Hnmbeeok,  immedi- 
ately prepared  a  project  of  law  which  he  submitted  to  the  Chambers  providing 
that  the  government  schools  shall  employ  none  but  lay  teachers  and  lay  inspectors, 
and  that  religion  shall  no  longer  form  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  law  will  pass. 

The  following  statistics  have  been  abstracted  from  the  official  catalogue  of  the 
Belgian  educational  section  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878 : 

On  the  Slst  December,  1875,  there  were  in  Belgium  4,157  communal  primary 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  with  489,168  pnpils ;  457  adopted  primary  schools,  with 
67,955  pupils;  15  private  primary  schools,  subject  to  inspection,  with  3,214  pupils; 
956  private  primary  schools,  not  subject  to  inspection,  with  92,320  pupils ;  2^  com- 
munal infant  asylums  (6coles  gardiennes),  with  30,244  pupils;  298  private  infant 
asylums,  subject  to  inspection,  with  38,880  pupils ;  363  private  infant  asylums,  not  sub- 
Ject  to  inspection,  with  28,258  pnpils.  The  number  of  pupils  in  primary  schools  and 
infant  asylums  is  thus  750,039.  For  adults  there  are  1,623  communal  schools,  with 
66,979  pupils;  112  private  schools,  subject  to  inspection,  with  7,688  pupils;  and  8b0 
private  schools,  not  subject  to  inspection,  with  130,006  pupils.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  of  adult  schools  is  thus  204,673. 

There  are  3  state  normal  schools,  with  312  students;  5  state  normal  departments, 
connected  with  secondary  schools,  with  321  students ;  and  30  adopted  normal  schools 
(8  for  males  and  22  for  females),  with  1,782  pupils.  The  total  number  of  pupils  is  thus 
2,415. 

The  report  also  places  under  the  heading  of  primary  schools  430  communal  and 
private  workshops  for  the  poor,  with  22,181  pupils ;  101  deaf-mute,  blind,  orphan,  re- 
form, and  prison  schools,  with  7,144  pupils,  and  270  primary  boarding  schools  (pension- 
nats),  with  16,535  pupils.  The  totad  number  of  pupils  receiving  primary  instruction  is 
thus  1,002,987. 

For  secondary  education  there  are  10  royal  athensBums,  with  3,679  pnpils ;  17  com- 
munal colleges,  with  1,543  pupils;  11  endowed  colleges,  with  1,432  pnpils;  29  colleges 
established  by  the  bishops,  18  by  religious  orders,  and  11  by  lay  persons,  with  a  total 
number  of  10,150  pupils.  The  secondary  schools  also  include  the  so-called  middle  class 
schools  (^coles  moyennes),  of  which  there  are  75,  with  14,352  pupils.  Fifty  of  these 
schools,  with  9,857  pupils,  belong  to  the  state  and  17,  with  3,521  pnpils,  to  the  communes; 
8,  with  974  pupils,  are  endowed  schools.  Twenty-seven  independent  schools,  founded 
by  the  bishops,  religious  orders,  or  private  persons,  contained  5,157  pupils.  The  total 
number  of  secondary  schools  thus  reaches  198  and  of  pupils  36,313. 

For  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  there  are  5  institutions  or  departments 
connected  with  higher  schools.    The  number  of  students  in  1875  was  45. 

Belgium  has  four  universities,  two  of  which  belong  to  the  state,  one  (Louvain)  to  the 
biabops,  and  one  (Brussels)  to  a  private  corporation  of  the  liberal  party.    The  state 
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nniyeraities  had,  in  1877-78, 89&stadeiitB,  viz,  Ghent,  269,  and  Li€ge,  630.  The  (liberal) 
nniveTsity  of  Brasaelsbad  615  atodents,  and  the  (Catholic)  nniversity  of  Lonvain,  1,052. 

The  higher  indnstrial  schools  nnmber  36,  with  8,592  Btudents;  the  6  Catholic  theo- 
logical seminaries,  780  students;  the  protestant  theological  school  at  Ixmvain,  135 
students;  the  110  military  schools,  13,141  students;  the  4  commercial  schools,  207 
students ;  the  181  agricultural  schools  and  couxses,  18,716  pupils ;  and  the  319  art 
schools,  12,856  pupils.  From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  there  were,  in  1875,  10,847 
institutions  of  learning  in  Belgium,  and  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  population  attend 
schooL 

The  total  amount  spent  from  1862  to  1873  by  the  government,  provinces,  com- 
munes, and  families  for  education  is  209,053,216  francs  (1  franc =19.3  cents).  From 
1831  to  1873  the  government  alone  has  spent  for  primary,  secondary,  and  superior 
education,  152,504,225  francs. 

Demhabk«  constitationol  monarohy :  Area,  14,553  sqnare  miles ;  population  in  1878, 1,940,000.    Capital 
Copenhagen;  popnlatlon,  $230,000;  minister  of  pnUio  tnstniction,  A.  C.  P.  Linde. 

According  to  the  Catalogue  de  la  Section  Danolse  h  I'Ezposition  Universelle  de 
Paris,  every  child  in  Denmark  from  7  to  13  has  to  attend  school.  There  are  primary 
schools  in  every  commune.  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  rural  districts  is  2,796 
and  in  the  cities  485.  Besides  the  primary  schools  there  are  in  the  rural  districts  53 
farmers'  high  schools.  These  schools  were  begun  in  1844  by  Bishop  Grundtvig.  In  the 
cities,  technical  evening  and  Sunday  schools  have  been  established  for  young  mechan- 
ics. The  number  of  these  schools  is  about  50.  Among  the  Sunday  schools  the  most 
important  are  those  founded  by  Pastor  Massmann  in  1800.  They  nnmber  7,  and  give 
gratuitous  instruction  to  800  pupils.  Prominent  among  the  evening  schools  are  the 
schools  of  the  Technical  Society  of  Copenhagen,  with  1,400  pupils.  The  principal 
branch  of  instruction  in  these  schools  is  drawing. 

For  secondary  instruction  there  are  14  state  schools  and  several  private  institutions. 

Copenhagen  is  the  intellectual  centre  of  the  kingdom.  We  find  there  a  university, 
an  academy  of  fine  arts,  a  polytechnic  institute,  a  school  of  veterinary  surgery  and 
agriculture,  a  conservatory  of  music,  a  royal  library  with  500,000  volumes,  a  university 
library  with  270,000  volumes,  and  several  museums,  among  which  the  museum  of 
northern  antiquities  and  the  Thorwaldsen  museum  are  especially  noteworthy.  In  ^877, 
the  Copenhagen  schools  contained  11,406  pupils,  and  the  expenses  of  the  city  for  educa- 
tion amounted  to  $172,120. 

The  University  of  Coxranhagen  will  complete  the  fourth  century  of  its  existence  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1879.  In  the  middle  ages  young  Scandinavians  wishing  to  cultivate 
their  minds  and  widen  their  field  of  knowledge  had  to  seek  instruction  at  foreign  high 
BchoolB.  At  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Paris,  there  were  colonies  of  Scandinavian  noble- 
men and  future  ecclesiastics ;  Oxford  and  Cambridge  attracted  a  smaller  number,  but 
generally  more  distinguished  pupils;  later  on,  the  universities  of  Rostock,  Prague, 
Cologne,  and  Erfurt  were  preferred.  As  early  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury efforts  were  made  to  establish  native  colleges  for  the  advancement  of  the  sciences 
and  the  education  of  priests  and  statesmen.  King  Erieus,  of  Pomerania,  obtained  in 
the  year  1419  a  papal  liceUse  for  founding  a  university  at  which  no  theology  was  to  be 
taught ;  but  even  this  scanty  privilege  was  made  dependent  on  the  condition  that  the 
schools  should  be  opened  within  the  space  of  two  years,  and,  as  the  poverty  of  the  royal 
treasury  did  not  permit  the  reaUsation  of  the  scheme  within  this  short  period,  the 
papal  grant  was  cancelled.  Fifty-five  years  later,  Pope  Sixtns  IV  addressed  a  bull  to 
the  archbishop  of  Lund,  primate  of  Denmark,  granting  the  establishment  of  a  stu- 
dium  generale,  comprising  all  the  faculties,  with  the  right  of  confidrring  degrees  of 
the  same  kind  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  University  of  Bologna.  The  cathedral 
towns  of  Boskilde  and  Lund  competed  for  the  honor  of  receiving  the  new  univer- 
sity, but  Copenhagen,  since  1448  the  residence  of  the  kings,  was  preferred,  and  a  royal 
letter  patent,  dated  October  4,  1478,  gave  the  foundation  act  of  the  miiversity. 
The  archbishop  of  Lund  and  the  bishop  of  BoskUde  gave  their  consent,  rejoicing 
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"  that  the  children  of  th^se  realms  win  no  longer  be  oompelled  to  vlnt  foreign  nations 
in  order  to  become  adepts  of  science  and  to  beg  knowledge  from  others."  A  learned 
master  of  arts  and  medioinei  Petros  Alberti^  was  sent  out  to  collect  from  G^ennan 
nnlversities  professors  and  teachers,  and  on  Hay  16,  1479,  he  made  his  entry  into 
Copenhagen  with  the  small  army  he  had  engaged.  The  solemn  inangocation  of  the 
uniTersity  was  performed  June  1, 1479,  and  a  few  days  later  the  leotnxes  began. 

ViSLAXD,  grand  dnohy,  dapendeoey  of  Knsaia :  AreSf  114^889  iqnam  miles ;  popnlfttlim  in  18T6, 1,M1,S55 

ospital,  Hdaingfon;  popalatioii,  94,579. 

According  to  the  Notice  Statistiqne  pr^ared  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878  by  E. 
£.  F.  Ignatius,  of  Helsingfors,  Finland  in  1876-^  had  448  pabllo  primary  schools,  189 
in  the  towns  and  319  in  the  raral  districts.  The  teaching  corps  nnmbered  532  persons, 
231  nudes  and  301  females.  Of  this  number  S96  had  received  their  training  in  a  teach- 
ers' seminary  and  30  had  studied  at  the  university.  The  number  of  pupils  was  20,279, 
10,996  boys  and  9,283  girls.  There  were,  besides,  45  private  primary  schools,  of  which 
the  number  of  pupils  is  not  given.  The  number  of  children  receiving  no  instruction 
was  6,983,  of  whom  1,801  were  naturally  incapacitated. 

For  secondary  education  there  were  14  state  ly ceums  and  4  private  lyceums,  with  236 
teachers  and  2,341  pupils ;  18  higher  industrial  schools,  with  105  teachers  and  688  pupils ; 
17  lower  secondary  schools,  with  43  teachers  and  455  pupils ;  7  high  schools  for  girls, 
with  68  teachers  and  744  pupils.  Tliere  were,  besides,  several  private  high  schools  for 
girls,  the  statistics  of  which  are  not  given. 

For  special  instruction  there  were  a  polytechnic  school,  with  16  professors  and  118 
students,  in  1872;  2  teohnioal  schools,  with  15  professors  and  125  students;  6  naval 
schools,  with  25  professors  and  229  students;  1  military  school,  with  17  professors  and 
122  students;  2  schools  of  agriculture;  2  of  commerce;  29  apprentice  schools,  with 
79  teachers  and  2,111  pupils ;  2  institutions  for  the  blind,  with  about  60  inmates ;  and 
4  schools  for  deaf-mutes,  with  about  100  innuites. 

The  university  founded  at  Abo  in  1640  was  transferred  to  Helsingfors  in  1828.  In 
1878  it  had  60  professors  and  assistants  and  978  students. 

FBAirci,repiiblio:  Are*,  901 ,900  square  miles;  popidAtion  in  1878,  ^005,188;  eapiUl,PAriB;  popnlatioa 

in  1870, 1,068,808 ;  minister  of  pnbllc  inctraotion,  A.  Bardoox. 

Few  countries  have  been  more  active  in  educational  affiiirs  during  the  last  few  years 
than  France.  The  minister  of  pnbUc  instruction,  M.  Bardoux,  has  published  complete 
reports  on  the  condition  of  primary,  secondary,  and  superior  education.  The  first  vol- 
ume of  the  report  on  primary  education  covers  289  large  quarto  pages,  and  the  second 
volume,  now  in  course  of  preparation,  promises  to  be  of  equal  size.  The  report  on  sec- 
ondary schools  covers  478  large  quarto  pages,  and  the  report  on  superior  instruction, 
1,121  pages.  There  is,  besides,  a  very  interestiug  report  on  education  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  by  M.  Gr^ard,  covering  889  folio  pages. 

Primarjf  insiruetUm. — From  the  report  on  primary  education  the  following  data  have 
been  abstracted : 

In  December,  1876,  there  were  in  France  4,502,894  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
13,2,278,295  boys  and  2,224,599  girls.  There  are  proportionately  more  children  in  the 
rural  districts  than  in  the  cities ;  61  per  cent,  in  the  former  and  39  per  cent,  in  the  latter. 

For  the  instruction  of  these  children  in  1876-^,  France  had  71,547  primary  schools 
of  an  kinds.  Of  this  number  9,352  were  entirely  free,  but  all  the  public  schools  and  a 
large  number  of  private  schools  receive  children  free  of  cost,  besides  their  paying  pupils. 
The  schools  are  divided  into  25,418  schools  for  boys,  29,126  schools  for  girls,  and  17,003 
mixed  schools.    The  lay  schools  nnmbered  51,657. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  of  public  and  private  primary  schools  of  all  kinds  is 
110,709,  of  whom  58,992  are  women.  Of  the  110,709  teachers,  64,025  are  lay  persons— 
42,249  men  and  21,776  women,  and  46,684  belong  to  religions  orderS'-9,468  men  and 
37,216  women.  Of  the  teachers,  68,997  possess  diplomas  of  capacity :  40,171  lay  male 
teachers,  19,325  lay  female  teachers,  3,768  religions  male  teachers,  and  5,733  religions 
i(smale  teachers.    These  are  thus  41,712  teachers  without  diplomas  of  capacity. 
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The  total  nmnber  of  papik  in  all  the  public  and  private  primary  sohools  in  1876-^ 
was  4,716,935, 2,400,88S  boys  and  2,316,053  girls.  Of  this  number  1,907,087  boys  and 
1,835,349  girls —in  all,  3,742,376  children —were  of  school  age,  6-13.  Bnt  to  this  namber 
mnst  be  added  64,155  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  7  years  who  attended  the 
salles  d'asUe,  and  71,620  boys  below  13  years  of  age  who  were  fonnd  on  the  rolls  of 
secondary  schools.  From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  624,743  children  of  school  age 
(6-13) —270,680  boys  and  354,063  girls— received  no  schooling  in  1876-77. 

Adult  Bchoola. —  In  1676-77  there  were  22,133  adnlt  schools  for  men  and  5,284  for  women. 
These  schools  are  directed  by  pablic  school  teachers  and  were  attended  by  500,043  men 
and  105,510  women.  For  mnsical  instruction  there  were  423  schools,  giving  instmction 
to  10,958  men  and  491  women.  The  branches  of  instmction  in  the  adnlt  schools  are 
drawing,  elements  of  geometry,  book-keeping  and  commercial  arithmetic,  history  and 
geography,  physical  sciences,  and  the  French  language. 

School  librarie8.^lii  1877  France  had  19,254  school  libraries,  with  1,943,688  volumes. 
Daring  the  year  1877, 1,337,156  volu  mes  were  lent. 

Normal  echooJs, — In  1877  Fraoce  had  79  normal  schools,  including  1  in  Algeria,  for 
male  teachers,  with  79  directors,  847  teachers  and  assistants,  and  3,587  pupils.  The 
coarse  of  stady  lasts  three  years.  The  total  expenditure  for  five  years  (1872-1876) 
for  these  institutions  amounted  to  13,913,860  francs.  Of  this  amount  the  state  paid 
1,195,360  francs,  the  departments  10,216,542  francs,  and  the  communes  and  families 
2,501,958  francs.  For  the  training  of  female  teachers  France  had,  in  1877, 18  normal 
schools,  with  18  female  directors,  121  teachers  and  assistants,  and  715  pupils.  There 
were  besides  62  normal  courses  in  private  schools,  with  1,385  female  pupils  in  1877. 
There  were  also  8  private  normal  courses  for  male  teachers,  5  of  which  were  con- 
nected with  Protestant  schools.  The  private  normal  courses  generally  received  state 
or  departmental  subsidies. 

Coat  of  primary  education, — The  total  expenses  for  primary  education  in  1876  amounted 
to  83,078,734  francs,  or  about  2.25  francs  for  every  inhabitant.  As  about  3,823,000 
children  are  benefited  by  primary  instruction,  the  cost  of  their  training  amounted  to 
21.50  francs  a  year  for  every  child. 

The  Paris  Eji^oeition  and  primary  school  teachers, — In  order  to  enable  primary  school 
teachers  to  visit  the  Paris  Exposition  tho  French  Chambers  appropriated  100,000  francs 
and  placed  this  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  They  decided  to  invite 
1,000  teachers,  90  school  inspectors,  80  directors  of  normal  schools,  and  80  normal  school 
teachers.  These  1,250  delegates  were  invited  to  attend  the  educational  conferences 
arranged  for  them  at  the.  Sorbonne.  T  he  opening  speech  was  made  August  16, 1878, 
by  M.  Casimir  Perier,  under  secretary  in  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  worship, 
and  fine  arts.  The  first  conference  was  held  on  the  same  day  by  M.  E.Levassenr,  of 
the  Institut  de  France.  He  spoke  of  the  teaching  of  geography,  which  is  one  of  M. 
Levasseur's  favorite  subjects.  The  second  conference  was  held  by  M.  B.  Berger,  in- 
spector of  primary  schools  and  late  delegate  of  the  French  Government  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Exhibition.  His  subject  was  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue.  M.  Berger 
has  already  published  several  very  interesting  text  books  for  French  schools,  and  his 
excellent  conference  shows  that  he  knows  the  art  of  imparting  the  mother  tongue  to 
young  pupils.  The  third  conference  was  held  by  M.  Brouard,  inspector  general  of  pri- 
mary schools.  This  gentleman  explained  the  method  of  teaching  history  in  the  primaiy 
schools.  The  fifth  conference  was  given  by  M.  G.  Jost,  inspector  of  primary  schools  at 
Paris.  His  subject  was  teachers'  conferences  and  educational  libraries.  The  sixth  con- 
ference— on  the  teaching  of  physical  and  natural  sciences  in  primary  sohools — was 
given  by  M.  Maurice  Girard.  On  the  28th  of  August  M.  Bardoux,  minister  of  public 
instruction,  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  conferences,  he  having  been  officially 
detained  from  attending  earlier.    He  delivered  the  following  address: 

Gentijembn  :  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech ;  I  am  going  to  talk  fi^niliarlv  to 
von.  I  wish  you  first  a  hearty  welcome,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  your  punctuality 
in  attending  these  conferences.    I  have  very  much  regretted  that  my  functions  as 
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member  of  the  ooaDcil  general  have  prevented  me  from  attending  yonr  meetings  from 
the  beginning,  bat  I  shall  make  op  for  the  lost  time  and  give  yon  a  good  example.  I 
am  informed  that  more  than  12,000  teachers  have  expressed  their  -willingness  to  visit 
the  Paris  Exposition  and  to  profit  by  the  instructive  lectnres  which  several  eminent 
men  have  prepued  for  them.  I  need  not  assnre  yon,  gentlemen,  of  the  devotion  of  the 
repnblic  to  yon.    Facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  1  hope  that  the  fntnre  will  famish 

Son  new  proofs,  not  only,  1  repeat  it,  of  oar  devotion  to  yon  and  to  yonr  interests, 
at  also  to  the  noble  caase  of  prinuuy  edacation,  withoat  which  the  great  French 
democracy  conld  not  prosper,  grow,  and  bear  frait. 

Allow  me  now  to  call  yonr  attention  to  a  few  special  points:  I  want  to  recommend 
to  yon  the  establishment  of  cantonal  teachers'  conferences.  Yon  cannot  be  good  teach- 
ers unless  you  are  continually  learning  yourselves,  and  you  cannot  instruct  children 
Buecessf nlly  unless  yon  study  every  day  toe  progress  of  the  art  of  teaching.  The  edu- 
cational conferences  which  are  to  be  established  in  the  different  cantons  will  be  of 
great  advantage ;  they  will  strengthen  yon  and  bring  yon  closer  together ;  they  will 
enable  yon,  under  the  direction  of  your  inspector^,  to  get  acquainted  with  new  methods 
of  teaching  and  with  the  latest  improvements  in  school  apparatus.  I  recommend 
you  to  attend  those  meetings  as  regularly  as  possible.  We  also  intend  to  establish 
educational  libraries  all  over  the  country,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  yon  perma- 
nent cantonal  museums. 

I  recommend  yon  above  all  to  create  among  yon  an  esprit  de  corps  and  to  help  one 
another.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  can  do  nothmg  better  than  to  establish 
mutual  relief  associations  for  teachers  in  every  department.  I  favor  these  associations 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  material  advantages  they  offer  you,  but  I  siso 
look  for  moral  advantages  from  them. 

I  have  still  something  else  to  recommend  to  yonr  seal.  Hake  fp^t  efforts  to  incul- 
cate in  your  pnpils  a  love  of  reading  and  of  saving.  Our  school  libraries  grow  from 
day  to  day,  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  to  learn  to  read  is  nothing :  it  is  necessary 
to  learn  to  be  fond  of  it.  The  teacher  has  to  endeavor  above  all  to  make  his  pnpils 
fond  of  books,  for  the  good  book  that  yon  place  in  the  hands  of  the  child  will  be  taken 
home^  where  it  wiU  have  a  moraIizin||^  influence.  Yon  see  now  why  yon  have  to  make 
yonr  pnpils  fond  of  books  and  of  reading. 

Finally,  think  of  our  school  savings  banks.  If  France  is  strong,  if  France  is  great, 
if  France  has  regained  her  fame,  it  is  doe  to  the  habit  of  saving.  I  cannot  therefore 
entreat  you  enongh  to  impart  this  habit  to  yonr  pupils.  Order  and  economy  in  school 
bring  Older  and  economy  into  the  family.  Our  school  savings  banks  are  institutions 
which  cannot  attract  yonr  sympathies  too  much. 

In  concluding,  I  recommend  yon  never  to  get  disoonraged  in  yonr  efforts  and  in  the 
fulfilment  of  yonr  duties.  Yon  may  be  sore  that  you  do  more  than  anybody  else  to  give 
moral  power  to  yonr  country.  Be  prond  of  yonr  modest  task  and  devote  yoarselves 
entirely  to  it.  lOo  will  be  re  warned  for  your  seal  not  only  by  your  own  conscience 
and  the  sentiment  of  duty  which  God  has  placed  in  all  of  us,  but  also  by  the  esteem 
of  your  fellow  citisens.  At  the  end  of  yonr  life  yon  will  be  able  to  say :  I  have  ac- 
oomplished  a  good  work ;  I  have  tanght  the  children  intrusted  to  my  care  a  love  of 
duty  and  a  love  of  their  country ;  I  have  made  intelligent  men  of  them.  Yon  will 
feel  then  a  great, consolation,  and  the  entire  country  will  be  thankful  to  you  and 
honor  your  memory.  I  once  more  entreat  you  earnestly  to  devote  yourselves  entirely 
to  yonr  professional  dnties. 

On  the  same  day,  M.  Michel  Br^al,  member  of  the  Institut  de  France  and  professor  at 
the  College  de  France,  gave  the  seventh  conference  on  the  teaching  of  the  French 
language  in  primary  schools.  The  eighth  conference  was  given  by  Dr.  Riant,  on 
school  hygiene ;  the  eleventh,  on  singing  in  schools,  by  M.  A.  Dnpaigne ;  the  twelfth, 
on  elementary  chemistry,  by  M.  Lite-Bodart,  and  the  thirteenth  and  last,  but  prob- 
ably OiiO  of  the  most  interesting  conferences,  by  M.  F.  Buisson,  inspector  general  of 
primary  schools,  late  president  of  the  French  delegation  to  the  Philadelphia  Exhi- 
bition. His  sobjeet  was  the  intnitive  method  (I'enseignement  intuitif }•  At  the  close 
of  the  conferences,  M.  Bardoux,  minister  of  public  instruction,  delivered  the  follow- 
ing farewell  address : 

OEKTuncEN:  I  thank  your  colleague  whom  you  have  delegated  to  convey  your 
thanks,  not  to  me,  bat  to  the  government  of  the  repnblic.  As  you  are  going  to  leave 
Paris,  we  want  to  mark  the  elose  of  your  visits  to  the  exhibition  by  a  few  parting 
words — visits  for  which,  in  a  feeling  of  esteem  and  confidence  for  yon,  the  govern- 
ment has  made  a  special  appropriation.  We  also  want  at  the  same  time  to  publicly 
express  our  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  in  the  confer- 
ences of  which  the  reeolleetions  will  be  lasting,  have  addressed  to  you  profound  and 
graetical  ideas  relative  to  everything  concerning  primary  education.  [Here  the  min- 
iter  gave  a  short  r^snm€  of  the  conferences  held,  and  then  oontinned :]  Yoa  will  stndy 
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them,  and  we  sball  study  them,  too,  gentlemen,  in  order  to  derive  ficom  tbem  informa- 
tion relative  to  nsefal  reforms  to  be  introduced  into  om*  system. 

May  they  therefore  remain  engraved  in  onr  memories.  Ton  are  going  to  leave  ns ; 
yon  are  returning  to  your  departments,  after  having  studied  and  seen  near  by  the 
marvels  of  the  human  mind  under  all  fonns  in  this  astonishing  and  unique  universal 
exhibition.  The  government  of  the  repnblio,  also,  by  inviting  you  to  the  matinees  at 
the  Commie  fYan^aise,  wanted  yon  to  admire  our  great  dramatic  works ;  we  wanted 
you  1o  derive  from  your  visit  to  Paris  a  still  more  profound  love  for  France,  and  Judge 
for  yourselves  of  the  efforts  made  duriuff  eight  years  to  lift  her  up  again.  We  also 
wanted  yon  to  be  able  to  teach  your  children  never  to  fall  into  undeserved  misfor- 
tunes. Inspire  those  around  you  with  this  regenerating  flame  and  cultivate  a  pro- 
found love  for  our  dear  country.  May  all  these  examples  which  have  been  given  you, 
all  these  eloquent  lessons  you  have  heard,  all  these  great  things  you  have  seen,  make 
you  better  understand  your  duty  and  responsibility ;  we  intrust  our  children  toyour 
care ;  make  of  them  honest  people  and  eood  Frenchmen.  And  may  this  rear  1878  be 
for  yon  not  a  reeollection  of  pleasurable  recreation,  but  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
moral  and  patriotic  regeneration — a  starting  point  for  new  efforts  and  a  still  greater 
attachment  to  your  modest  but  great  functions  as  school  teachers.  Gentlemen,  I  bid 
you  farewell. 

Bureau  of  education. — Another  step  in  the  right  direction  was  the  introduction  in  the 
Chambers  of  a  project  to  establish  a  central  bureau  of  education  at  Paris.  When  M. 
Bardouxy  minister  of  public  instruction,  introduced  the  project^  May  16, 1878,  he  said: 

In  my  expose  accompanying  the  budget  for  1878 1  expressed  my  regret  that  France 
does  not  possess  anything  aniuogons  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washing- 
ton. Gentlemen,  it  is  Just  such  a  bureau  which  I  now  desire  to  establish,  and  for  which 
I  solicit  a  favorable  vote  of  the  French  Assembly.  The  institution  the  establishment 
of  which  I  propose  will  be,  like  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  above  all  a 
centre  of  pedagogical  and  statistical  information.  It  will  have  no  functions  to  exer- 
cise other  than  gathering  and  distributing  information  by  means  of  special  conferences 
of  teachers,  of  which  it  would  be  the  headquarters.  These  conferences  will  doubtless 
afford  a  good  opportunity  for  the  professional  improvement  of  a  large  number  of  zeal- 
ous teachers,  since  they  will  find  in  the  bureau  many  pedagogical  and  statistical  pub- 
lications, both  of  the  bureau  and  of  leading  educators. 

The  bill  submitted  by  M.  Bardoux  passed  the  Chambers  and  the  bureau  was  organ- 
ized in  connection  with  the  new  educational  museum  in  the  Palais  Bourbon.  The 
organization  and  direction  were  introsted  to  one  of  the  most  zealous  educators  of 
France,  M.  Ferdinand  Bnisson. 

Secondary  education, — The  following  has  been  abstracted  from  the  Statistique  de 
renseignement  secondaire  en  1876,  Paris,  1878 : 

December  31, 1876^  tlieie  were  in  France  81  lyc^es,  or  higher  colleges,  which  belonged 
to  the  state,  and  252  communal  colleges,  which  belonged  to  the  municipalities.  These 
establishments  had  79,231  pupils,  of  whom  40,995  belonged  to  the  state  institutions 
and  38,236  to  those  of  the  municipalities.  The  pupils  of  the  state  Institutions  were 
made  up  of  20,920  boarders  and  20,075  day  pupils.  In  the  year  1865  there  were  77  state 
lyc^s,  with  32,630  pupils,  namely,  18,135  boarders  and  14,495  day  pupils.  'The  loss  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  reduced  the  number  of  lycdes  to  74  and  diminished  the  number  of 
pupils  by  1,389.  But  these  74  lycdes  which  remained  after  the  loss  of  territory  could 
still  show  31,231  pupils,  of  whom  17,514  were  boarders  and  13,717  day  pupils.  On 
December  31, 1876,  these  74  lyc^a  had  38,135  pupils,  namely,  19,415  boarders  and  18,720 
day  pupils,  so  that  they  can  show  for  the  time  from  1865  to  1877  an  increase  of  6,904 
pupils.  During  this  time  7  new  establiahments  were  founded,  which  add  2,860  pupils, 
thus  bringing  up  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  state  lyo^es  on  December  31, 1676, 
to  40,995.  The  252  communal  colleges  had  on  December  31,  1876,  38,236  pupUs,  of 
whom  15,552  were  boarders  and  22,684  day  pupils.  In  1865  these  colleges  had  33,033 
pupils,  namely,  12,593  boarders  and  20,445  day  pupils.  Therefore,  during  the  period 
from  1865  to  1877  those  eonuawial  colleges  had  gained  5,196  pupils. 

Besides  the  state  lyc^es  and  communal  colleges,  there  are  also  private  oolleges 
(colleges  libres).  These  may  be  classified  into  secular  and  ecclesiastical.  On  January 
1, 1877,  there  were  494  such  secular  colleges  and  309  ecclesiastical }  whereas  in  1865 
there  were  657  secular  and  278  ecclesiastical  colleges.  Therefore,  during  the  eleven  years 
from  1865  to  1877, 155  secular  oolleges  have  disappeared,  while  the  clerical  colleges 
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have  increased  by  31.  The  494  secular  institutioDS  in  1876  had  31,249  pupils,  of  whom 
16,870  were  boarders  and  14,379  day  pupils.  The  309  ecclesiastical  establishments  had 
33,092  boarders  and  13,724  day  pupUs,  or  alto^tber  46,816  pupils.  In  1865,  the  secular 
colleges  could  show  22,909  boarders  and  20,100  day  pupils,  or  altogether  43,009.  Thus, 
during  the  eleven  years,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  secular  colleges  had  fallen  oJQf  to 
the  extent  of  11,760,  while  the  number  in  ecclesiastical  colleges  has  increased  by  11,919. 

In  the  year  1865  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  colleges  was  to  the  number  of  secular 
colleges  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  5,  while  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  former  was  about 
four-fifths  of  those  in  the  latter.  But  by  January  1, 1877,  these  proportions  were  radi- 
cally changed.  The  clerical  establishments  have  risen  to  three- fifths  the  number  of 
tbe  secular  colleges,  while  the  number  of  their  pupils  exceeds  by  15,567  the  number  of 
the  pupils  in  such  colleges.  This  excess  is  chiefly  among  the  boarders ;  while  the  secu- 
lar colleges  can  show  only  10,870  boarders  the  clericals  have  33,092,  or  nearly  double. 

The  ecclesiastical  middle  schools  are  of  various  classes.  There  are,  first,  the  petite 
B^minairee,  in  which  the  future  students  of  theology  make  their  preparatory  studies  of 
classics,  d^.,  and  which  are  directly  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  respective  diocesan 
bishops.  In  1865  there  were  70  of  them ;  there  are  now  91.  At  that  time  they  had 
9,107  papils,  6,044  boarders  and  3,063  day  pupils.  Now  they  have  12,200  pupils,  of 
whom  8,600  are  boarders  and  3,600  day  pupils.  The  other  clerical  establishments  are 
conducted  by  members  of  the  religious  congregations. 

In  1865  the  Jesuits  had  14  colleges,  with  5,074  pupils,  3,991  boarders  and  1,083  day 
pupils.  On  January  1, 1877,  they  had  27  colleges,  with  9,131  pupils,  3,022  boarders 
and  6,109  day  pupils.  Here,  contrary  to  the  usual  course,  the  increase  is  altogether 
among  the  day  pupils. 

In  1865  the  Marists  (a  religious  order)  had  15  educational  establishments,  with  2,255 
pupils,  1,490  boarders  and  765  day  pupils.  In  1877  the  number  of  theix  schools  had 
risen  to  22,  with  3,349  boarders  and  1,127  day  pupils. 

The  other  religions  orders  had  in  1865  14  schools,  which  in  1877  had  increased  to  40. 
The  religious  bodies  had  altogether  43  educational  institutions  in  1865  and  89  in  1876. 
The  number  of  pupils  had  Tisen  from  9,475  in  the  former  year  to  19,961  in  the  latter. 
Thus  in  the  interval  between  1865  and  1877  both  the  number  of  institutions  and  the 
number  of  pupils  had  been  more  than  doubled. 

Co9t  ofgeoondary  education, — In  1876  the  total  expenditure  for  the  lyc^es  amounted 
to  23,359,384  francs,  or  288,387  francs  for  every  lyc^.  In  1865,  the  expenditure  amounted 
to  19,213,439  francs.  The  total  expenses  for  secondary  education  by  the  state,  the  de- 
partments, the  communes,  and  the  families  in  1876  amounted  to  75,922,784  francs. 

Seorg<misatio»  of  the  seeondary  and  9uperior  school  8y»tom».^M.  Jules  Ferry,  minister 
of  public  instruction,  successor  to  M.  Bardoux,  has  submitted  to  the  Chambers  two 
important  bills,  one  on  higher  education,  the  other  on  the  supreme  oouncil  of  eduea- 
tion.  The  former  abolishes  the  mixed  Juries  of  examiners  for  degrees,  which  was  in- 
stituted by  the  law  of  1875,  and  confines  academic  degrees  to  candidates  matriculated 
and  examined  in  the  state  universitleSb  It  also  fwrbids  all  non-state  institutions  to 
assume  the  title  of  university  or  faculty,  which  is  reserved  for  state  establishments. 
No  members  of  a  religions  order  or  eonunnnity  not  recognized  by  the  state  (the  Jesuits 
and  thirty-one  other  religious  orders)  may  henceforth  act  as  teachers.'  The  second  bill 
reorganizes  the  supreme  ooanoil  of  public  instruction,  the  law  of  1872  on  that  subject 
having  Just  expired  by  limitation.  It  excludes  from  the  new  council  the  four  bishops, 
as  also  the  representativea  of  the  state  churches.  Fifteen  members  are  to  be  nominated 
by  the  government  from  professors  and  school  inspectors,  and  five  ex  officio  members 
will  be  appointed,  these  twenty  holding  office  for  life,  while  twenty-six  others  are  to 
be  elected  for  six  years  by  various  educational  bodies,  and  four  representatives  of  non- 
state  institutions  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  government.  These  two  measures  taken 
together  strike  a  serious  blow  at  the  newly  founded  Catholic  universities  and  facul- 

'  74,444  malM  (priests  and  brotiicra)  snd  14,003  females  (eiaters)  belong  to  the  non-sathorised  oiden 
hi  France. 
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ties  of  ADgers,  Lille,  Lyons,  Paris,  and  Tonloase.  The  law  of  Jaly  12, 1875,  providing 
for  the  liberty  of  higher  instraction  gave  the  Catholic  party  an  opportunity  for  the 
first  time  since  1789  to  establish  their  own  nniversities.  Primary  and  secondary  edn- 
cation  had  been  made  free  by  the  law  of  1850,  and  nnmerons  clerical  schools  were 
opened  and  placed  in  competition  with  the  state  schools.  Attempts  were  made  in 
1867  and  1868  to  extend  liberty  of  education  to  nniversity  instrnction  also,  bnt  the 
measure  was  only  adopted  in  1875. 

Superior  education, — According  to  the  Statistiqne  de  I'enseignement  snp^rienr  en 
1876,  Paris,  1878,  there  were  in  France  the  following  institutions  for  soperior 
instruction  in  1878 :  5  faculties  of  Catholic  theology,  2  faculties  of  Protestant  the- 
ology, 12  faculties  of  law,  3  faculties  of  medicine,  3  mixed  faculties  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy,  15  faculties  of  sciences,  15  faculties  of  letters,  3  superior  schools  of  phar- 
macy, 2  full  course  medical  schools  (^coles  de  m^decine  de  plein  exercioe),  16  prepara- 
tory schools  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  4  schools  preparatory  to  superior  instruction 
in  sciences  and  letters.  All  these  institutions  belong  to  the  state  and  each  is  an  inde- 
pendent institution.  They  had  altogether  615  chairs  and  63  extra  courses  in  1867,  and 
790  chairs,  105  extra  courses,  and  47  conferences  in  1878.  The  total  number  of  students 
in  all  the  faculties  was  54,299  in  1867, 48,137  in  1870, 60,396  in  1872,  and  55,191  in  1876. 
The  faculties  of  Catholic  theology  had  117  students  in  1867,  and  only  62  in  1876,  while 
the  decrease  in  the  Protestant  faculties  was  from  140  in  1867  to  79  in  1876.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  other  faculties  has  not  varied  much  during  the  same  period. 
The  five  Catholic  (free)  universities  had  1,173  students  in  1875-76,  and  2,968  in  1877>'78. 
The  total  expenditure  for  the  state  faculties  amounted  to  9,165,330  francs  asked  for  in 
1878,  against  3,895,521  francs  given  in  1868.  There  is  thus  an  increase  of  5,269,809 
francs. 

Library  of  the  Univereiiy  of  Paris. — The  library  in  June,  1878,  contained  109,135  vol- 
umes.   The  expenses  for  the  administration  of  the  same  amounted  to  36,000  francs. 

Superior  Normal  School — This  institution  is  intended  for  the  professional  training  of 
secondary  and  superior  school  teachers.    The  course  of  study  lasts  three  years. 

Gbriiamt,  coiistitatlonal  empire :  Area,  213,091  square  miles ;  popnUtloD,  43,0C5,337.    Capital,  Berlin; 

population,  066,838. 

The  constitution  of  the  empire  went  into  force  May  4, 1871.  By  its  terms  all  the 
states  of  Qermany,  consisting  of  several  kingdoms,  grand  duchies,  duchies,  principali- 
ties, and  the  imperial  land  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  form  an  eternal  union  for  the  protection 
and  welfare  of  Oermany.  The  supreme  direotion  of  the  military  and  political  aifairs 
of  the  empire  is  vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  as  such,  bears  also  the  title  of 
German  emperor.  The  emperor  represents  the  empire  in  foreign  afiairs  internationally 
and  can  declare  war,  conclude  peace,  and  make  treaties  with  other  nations. 

The  German  empire  has  no  national  system  of  education,  each  of  the  different  states 
managing  its  own  educational  affairs.  Statistics  of  some  of  the  German  states  will  be 
found  under  special  headings.  The  following  miscellaneous  notes  refer  to  the  whole 
empire: 

Education  of  redruits. — The  number  of  recruits  examined  in  1877-78  was  142,957. 
Of  these,  140,481  had  received  a  school  education  and  2,476,  or  1.73  per  cent.,  had  not. 
In  1876-^77  there  were  2.12  per  cent,  and  in  1875-76  2.35  per  cent,  without  school  edu- 
cation. 

UniverHti^, — The  following  table  containB  the  statistios  of  Qerman  anivexsitiea  for 
the  year  1878: 
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Atneriean  sindenis  in  Germany, — ^The  number  of  American  sladents  at  German  nni- 
veiBitiea  during  the  year  1676  amounted  to  94,  of  -whom  35  were  atBerlin,  16- at  Bonn, 
30  at  Gottingen,  2  at  Breslan,  2  at  Greifswald,  4  at  HaUe,  1  at  Kiel,  2  at  Marbnrgi  and 
2  at  Mttneter.  These  students  were  scattered  among  all  the  faculties :  6  stud|^  theology, 
11  law,  25  medicine,  22  philosophy  and  philology,  25  mathematics  and  natural  sciences, 
and  3  financial  science. 

Teackere'  aseodaHone, — Prussia  has  47,666  teachers,  16,000  of  whom  are  members  of 
teachers'  associations.  The  other  German  states  have  40,000  teachers,  21,000  of  whom 
are  members. 

The  German  associations  have  their  own  organizations  for  life  insurance  and  pen- 
sions. The  pension  fund  for  teachers'  widows  and  orphans  has  a  capital  of  1,600,000 
marhs.^ 

School  savings  lanka, — A  great  majority  of  the  German  teachers  and  several  leading 
educational  journals  oppose  the  introduction  of  school  savings  banks.  Some  of  their 
objections  are  as  follows :  '*  It  is  nnpedagogic  to  charge  the  school  with  duties  which 
properly  belong  to  the  sphere  of  domestic  education.  Many  transactions  of  all  kinds 
must  be  kept  out  of  the  school,  for  they  distract  teachers  and  pupils ;  school  savings 
banks  will  create  feelings  of  jealousy  among  the  pupils,  and  frequently  lead  children 
into  dishonesty  in  order  to  raise  money  for  a  deposit ;  poor  children  will  feel  humiliated 
by  their  inabOity  to  make  deposits ;  children  must  know  as  little  as  possible  about' 


lAboot  $380,800,  M  the  mark  ia  equivalent  to  83.8  oenta. 
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money  and  poaseas  as  little  of  it  as  possible  wbile  they  attend  school ;  they  most  leaye 
all  financial  affiura  to  their  parentSj  whose  duty  it  is  to  proyide  for  their  wants." 

KindergUrten  in  Oermany, — ^The  Union  of  the  German  Frobel  Societies,  organized  in 
1874,  has  discnssed  how  the  Kindergarten  can  be  nnited  with  the  elementary  school^ 
and  what  refonns  must  be  introduced  in  both.  German  school  teachers  in  general 
do  not  take  part  in  the  Kindergarten  movement.  They  do  not  discuss  this  question  in 
their  meetings  and  their  organs  seldom  give  it  any  space. 

Prussia,  oonstltational  numarohy :  Area,  137,086  aqoAre  miles ;  popaUtion,  95,367,389.   Capital,  Ber- 
lin ;  popnlAtioii,  966,858.    Minister  of  pnbllo  instrnotion.  Dr.  SUk. 

Ptimary  and  secondary  school  statistics  have  not  been  pablished  since  those  of  1876, 
an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
that  year. 

Cost  of  primary  edik»<i<m.— JPmssia  spent  for  primary  education  18,219,072  marks  in 
1877-78. 

Teacken^  wminariM, —  For  the  training  of  primary  school  teachers,  Prussia  in  1878 
had  115  seminaries,  with  7,199  male  and  female  students.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
want  of  male  teachers,  the  vacant  places  are  rapidly  filled  with  female  candidates. 
In  farmer  years  Mr.  Stiehl  used  to  say  that  female  teachers  were  too  expensive  for 
Prussia  for  they  had  to  be  pensioned  at  the  age  of  forty.  A  different  opinion  seems 
to  prevail  in  Prussia  at  present.  Since  the  year  1857  the  number  of  female  teachers 
has  increased  148  per  cent. 

Forib%ldung98chuUn  (review  or  continuation  schooU), — These  schools  numbered  213  in 
1877  and  were  attended  by  21,724  pupils.  They  are  intended  for  boys  between  14  and 
17  who  do  not  attend  a  secondary  institution  of  learning.  Great  efforts  are  made  all 
over  Germany  to  make  these  schools  compulsory  for  all  children  between  14  and  17; 
hitherto  they  have  only  been  compulsory  for  male  apprentices  in  towns  and  cities. 
The  branches  of  instruction  are  the  same  as  in  the  elementary  schools,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  religion,  instead  of  which  drawing  and  sketching  are  taught. 

SohooU  in  Berlin, — Berlin  has  100  city  schools,  with  6  boys'  and  6  girls'  classes 
each.  The  number  of  pupils  is  74,000,  the  number  of  male  teachers  933  and  of  female 
teachers  343.  Each  child  in  the  public  school  costs  the  city  48  marks  ($11.42)  a  year. 
Forty-nine  new  school-houses  have  been  built  since  1870.  There  are  36  halls  for  gym- 
nastics, which  is  obligatory  for  all  pupils. 

The  total  nnmber  of  all  public  and  private  primary  and  secondary  schools  in  Ber- 
lin is  254,  with  2,597  classes  and  64,205  male  and  57,576  female  pupils;  76,047  pupils 
veceive  instruction  gratis.  Most  of  the  public  elementary  schools  have  six  classes. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  is  about  50.  In  1878,  2,454  families  were  fined  to 
*the  amount  of  74,203  marks  for  not  sending  their  children  to  school  regularly. 

The  Berlin  Frobel  Association  has  established  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
nurses  for  young  children.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  one  year.  In  the  first  year 
19  young  girls  received  training  for  this  important  work. 

Bavaua,  oonstitntional  monarohy:  Area,  99,999  iqnare  milee ,-  popnIatioD,  4,990,844.    Capital,  Hosioh; 

population,  108,899.    Ifinister  of  public  instmctioii,  Dr.  Ton  Lots. 

Bavaria  has  10  teachers'  seminaries,  with  812  students,  and  35  preparatory  seminaries, 
with  2,185  pupils.  The  agricultural  schools  number  1,266,  with  18,641  pupils.  The 
expenses  for  teachers  for  these  latter  schools  amounted  to  148,164  marks  in  1878. 
Munich  has  17  primary  schools,  with  19,173  pupils,  9,222  boys  and  9,951  girls.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  is  52.  For  the  primary  schools  there  are  17  direc- 
tors or  principals  and  206  male  and  190  female  teachers. 

Saxont,  oonstitntional  monarohy :  Area,  6,777  sqaaro  mllea ;  popoktloa,  9,703.578.    Capital,  Dresden; 
population,  197,995.    Minister  of  pnblio  instrnotion,  Dr.  von  Oerber. 

According  to  the  Handbuoh  fiir  Schul-Statistik  filr  das  Konigreich  Sachsen,  Sax- 
ony had  in  October,  1878,  the  following  institutions  of  learning:  A  university  at 
Leipzig  (see  the  statistics  of  this  institution  under  Germany) ;  a  polytechnic  school, 
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with  52  professon  and  660  stadents;  13  Gymnasien,  with  312  pTofeflsore  and  4,535 
stndenta;  11  Realschalen  of  the  first  rank,  with  232  profeasors  and  3,190  stadents,  and 
23  RealBohnlen  of  the  second  rank,  with  252  professors  and  2,834  students.  The  2,196 
popnlar  or  primary  schools  were  dirided  into  28  inspection  districts  and  attended  hy 
459,504  pnpils.  The  Fortbildnngsschnlen  (review  schools)  numbered  1,837,  and  were 
attended  by  68,022  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  was  5,999.  The  total  expenditure 
for  education  amounted  to  17,957,535  marks,  or  a  little  over  7  marks  for  each  inhabitant. 
In  89  per  cent,  of  the  schools  drawing  is  taught  and  in  63  per  cent,  needlework. 
Two  hundred  and  twen^-six  teachers'  places  are  vacant  for  want  of  teachers. 

WtTmrKMBBBO,  consiltailonal  monareliy:  Arttk,  7.675  square  nilM;  popnlaUoA,  l,8S9,4Si.    Cap<tsl, 
Stuttgart ;  popnlAtion,  107,873.   IflnltteriAl  director  of  public  instmctioii,  von  Roemer. 

According  to  the  Statistik  des  Unterrichta-  und  Erziehnngswesens  im  KSnigreioh 
Wtirttemberg  anf  das  Jahr  1H76~1877,  WUrttemberg  has  a  university  at  TUbingen 
(for  statistics,  see  under  Germany) ;  a  school  of  agriculture  and  forestry  at  Hohenheim, 
with  26  professors  and  80  students ;  a  school  of  veterinary  surgery  at  Stuttgart,  with 
12  professors  and  35  students ;  3  agricultural  schools  (at  Ellwangen,  Oohsenhansen, 
and  Kirohberg),  with  36  students;  a  school  for  wine  culture  (at  Weinsberg),  with  15 
students ;  5  agricultural  winter  schools,  with  93  students ;  ^9  agricultural  Fortbil- 
dnngsschnlen (review  schools),  with  17,087  attendants ;  a  polytechnic  school  at  Stntt^ 
gart,  with  72  professors  and  506  students ;  a  school  of  architecture  at  Stuttgart,  with 
45  professors  and  858  students ;  157  industrial  Fortbildnngsschnlen  (review  schools), 
with  710  teachers  and  11,729  pupils;  an  art  school  at  Stuttgart,  with  11  professors  and 
90  students,  65  males  and  25  females ;  a  conservatory  of  music  at  Stuttgart,  with  42 
professors  and  211  students;  90  public  secondary  schools  (Gymnasien,  seminaries,  and 
lyceums),  with  8,366  pupils ;  76  public  Realschulen,  with  261  professors  and  7,639  stu- 
dents ;  16  elementary  city  schools,  with  49  classes,  49  teachers,  and  2,164  pupils,  and 
3,939  elementary  country  schools  (number  of  pupils  not  given). 

Badbh,  grand  dnoby:  Area,  5,851  square  miles ;  population,  1,478,015.    Capital,  Carlsmhe;  p<9ii]atiQn, 

49,895.    Director  of  educational  af&irs,  G.  Nokk. 

.For  statistics  of  Baden's  two  universities,  see  under  Germany.  The  expenditure  for 
these  two  institutions  and  for  the  polytechnic  school  of  Carlsmhe  amounted  to  993,892 
marks  in  1878.  Baden  spent  471,056  marks  on  secondary  schools,  64,394  marks  on  in- 
dustrial schools,  179,485  marks  on  teachers'  seminaries,  616,756  marks  on  primacy 
schools,  77,346  marks  on  deaf-mnte  and  blind  institutions,  and  14,195  marks  on  a  school 
of  architecture. 

HBfleB-DABMBTADT,  gTBDd  dnoky:  Area,  8,866  square  miles;  popalation,  866,614.   Capital,  Darmstadt; 

population,  43,605.    Minister  of  tlie  interior.  Baron  von  Starok. 

Hesse- Darmstadt  has  a  university  at  Giessen,  the  statistics  of  which  are  found  under 
Germany.  For  secondary  instruction  there  are  6  Gymnasien,  1  Progymnaslum,  and  5 
Realgymnasien.  Primary  schools  are  found  in  every  commune,  generally  in  good  con- 
dition. All  the  children  of  school  age  attend  school,  except  those  mentally  or  bodily 
disabled. 

ALBAca-LOBmAnn,  imperial  land  (Beiohsland) :   Area,  5,580  sqoare  miles;  popnlation,  1,464,490. 

Capital,  Meta ;  popolaaon,  45,856. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rapid  growth  of  the  University  of  Strassbnrg : 
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In  Lower  Alaaoe  there  are  902  poblio  schools,  with  86,066  pupils ;  31  private  schools, 
with  1,836  pupils ;  189  infant  schools;  51  Fortbildungsschnlen  (review  schools),  with 
1,282  pnpils ;  2  board  ing  schools  for  boys  and  27  for  girls.  For  the  training  of  teachers 
there  are  6  institntions,  with  381  students.  The  total  ezpenditnie  in  1877  for  ednca- 
tiooal  purposes  was  590,644  marks,  of  which  the  state  contributed  219,316  marks.  In 
Upper  Alsace,  in  1877,  there  were  1,273  classes  for  public  elementary  instruction.  The 
number  of  teachers  was  1,279. 

The  city  of  Strassburg  has  10,668  children  in  public  and  private  elementary  and 
higher  schools.    The  number  of  teachers  is  128,  64  males  and  64  females. 

HAXBUBOf  frea  dty :  popnlatton,  with  mral  dlstricta,  388,618. 

Hamburg  has  a  higher  Gymnasium,  with  16  classes  and  483  pnpils ;  a  Bealsohule, 
with  21  classes  and  711  pupils ;  a  higher  burgher  school,  with  13  classes  and  369  pupils ; 
a  higher  female  school,  with  20  classes  and  643  pupils;  79  higher  private  schools, 
with  496  classes  and  10,616  pupils. 

The  Hamburg  seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers  has  96  students,  and  the  male 

preparatory  seminary  81  students.    The  female  teachers'  seminary  has  22  students, 

and  the  female  preparatory  seminary  118  students.    For  popular  education  there  are  25 

public  elementary  schools,  with  224  classes  and  5,629  male  and  5,116  female  pupils ; 

87  denominational  and  private  schools,  with  303  classes  and  108,837  pupils.    There  is 

besides  a  truant  school,  with  170  children,  154  boys  and  16  girls.    Of  this  number  102 

were  committed  once,  36  twice,  17  three  times,  9  four  times,  3  five  times,  2  six  times, 

and  1  seven  times. 

Bbkmxn,  fraa  dty:  popnlation,  149,900. 

Bremen  has  a  Gymnasium,  with  350  pupils ;  a  Realschule  of  the  first  rank,  with  312 
pupils;  2  public  Realschulen  of  the  second  rank,  with  655  pupils;  1  private  Real- 
schule, with  590  pupils ;  4  higher  private  schools  for  boys,  with  836  pnpils ;  8  higher 
private  schools  for  girls,  with  2,200  pnpils ;  15  public  primary  schools,  with  6,055  pupils ; 
8  parish  schools,  with  4,282  pupils ;  4  subsidized  private  schools,  with  705  pupils ;  2 
orphan  schools,  with  263  pupils.  The  tuition  fees  in'secondary  schools  are  from  60  to 
180  marks  a  year,  according  to  the  grade,  and  20  marks  in  primary  aohools.  In  1878 
Bremen  spent  772,100  marks  for  educational  purposes. 
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GssAT  Bbitaih  A3fD  Ikilakd,  oonstitatloiial  monaroliy: 

33,799,376. 


jLrea,  191,114  oqattre  milM;  popQlation, 


a.  ExoukHD  AND  Walks.    Capital,  London ;  population,  3,533,484. 

The  following  is  abstraoted  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  privy  oonnoll 
on  edacation  for  the  year  1877 : 

In  the  year  endin^c  Angnet  31, 1977,  the  inspectors  visited  15,187  day  schools  in  Eng- 
land and  Walos,  containing  22,033  departments  and  furnishing  accommodation  for 
3,653,418  pupils.  There  were  on  the  rolls  the  names  of  3,154,973  children,  of  whom 
1,100,116  were  under  7  years  of  age,  1,929,523  between  7  and  13,  and  125,334  above 
13.  Of  these  pupils  2,^,198  were  present  on  the  day  of  the  inspector's  visit,  while 
2,150,683  were,  on  an  average,  in  daily  attendance  thionghoat  the  year. 

The  night  schools  examined  daring  the  year  nambered  1,733 ;  57,785  popils  above 
12  years  of  age  were  in  average  attendance. 

The  inspectors  foand  24,841  certificated  teachers  at  work  in  the  aided  schools,  while 
the  training  colleges,  from  which  the  supply  of  teachers  is  mainly  recruited,  were 
attended  by  3,027  students. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  made  in  elementary  education  since  1870 : 
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Certificated  teachers 

Assistant  teachers 

Pupil  teachers 

Studying  in  training  colleges 


Years  ending  August  31 — 


1870. 


Sa»090.183 
8,981 


19^061 
9;  804 

l,87d,fid4 


1,434,786 
77.918 

1,158,389 
73,375 

18,407 
1,969 

14,304 
9^097 


1874. 

1875. 

8a^646»000 

93,044,450 

19,946 

13;  990 

17,046 

19.945 

1,439 

1,309 

9,861,319 

3,146,494 

10,507 

13,055 

9^034,007 

8,991,745 

36,790 

37,666 

1,678.750 

1,837,180 

48,690 

48,388 

18,714 

80,940 

9,489 

8.713 

97,031 

89,607 

9,989 

8.975 

1876. 


8iSM4,010 
H368 


90^789 
1,474 

3;  496, 818 
14,810 

9^419^911 
41,133 

1,984,573 
49,858 

83,053 
3.173 

39,831 
3,007 


1877. 


84,547,309 
15^987 


89,033 
1.733 

3^653,418 
16^160 

9,633,198 
50,803 

8,150,683 
57,785 

84,841 
4,031 

34,006 
3,037 


a  Not  oonnected  with  day  schools. 

The  population  under  1,859  school  lM>ards  amounts  to  12,994,977.  The  sum  expended 
by  the  school  boards  in  England  during  the  year  amounted  to  £3,187,535  and  in 
Wales  to  £200,612. 

The  9€hool  hoard  for  London,—  Following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  for  1878  of  Sir 
Charles  Beed,  president  of  the  London  school  board : 

The  board  has  under  its  control  278  schools,  with  704  departments.  These  schools 
give  accommodation  for  192,000  children,  which  is  an  increase  during  one  year  of  36 
schools,  112  departments,  and  29,092  places.  The  estimated  number  of  children  in  the 
metropolis  requiring  elementary  education  is  614,857.    Of  these  the  voluntary  schools 
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proTided  at  midBominer  last  for  278,923  and  the  board  schools  for  186,468,  so  that  ^e 
entire  provision  at  that  time  amounted  to  465,391  School  places.  When  the  works  of 
the  board  now  in  progress  are  completed  its  share  of  the  sapply  will  reach  240,000, 
thus  secnring  a  total  proyision  for  518,000  children.  London  has  now  203,132  efiQcient 
school  places  more  than  seven  years  ago,  the  increase  being  77.4  per  cent. 

The  attendance  shows  an  improvement  on  previous  years.  The  average  namber  on 
the  roll  for  the  half  year  ending  at  midsummer  was  192,425,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  153,819,  or  79.9  per  cent. 

The  board  schools  have  2,378  adult  teachers,  of  whom  406  hold  first  class  certificates 
and  1,283  second  class.  These  were  exclusive  of  1,479  pupil  teachers  and  272  can- 
didates. 

The  subjects  required  by  the  code  are  the  Bible  and  the  principles  of  morality,  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  elementary  geography,  and  (in  girls'  depart- 
ments) plain  needlework.  Singing  is  taught  in  infant  schools,  with  good  resalts. 
Drawing  is  taught  to  all  the  pupils.  Instruction  in  cookery  is  given  to  the  female 
teachers  and  senior  girls. 

The  acknowledged  diminution  of  Juvenile  crime  in  the  metropolis  may  fairly  be 
traced  in  part  to  the  withdrawal  by  the  board  of  so  many  children  from  the  streets. 
•In  the  whole  of  London  the  number  of  arrests  on  suspicion  of  children  under  sixteen 
was,  in  1877-78,  294  boys  and  60  girls,  being  the  smallest  number  for  simple  larceny 
within  the  decade.  In  1877  there  were  arrested  75,250  persons  who  could  neither  rood 
nor  write  at  all,  or  could  do  so  only  with  great  difficulty,  while  only  2,732  were  arrested 
who  could  read  and  write  well. 

h.  BoOTLAXD :  Popolatioa  in  1877,  3,500,715.    Cftpitsl,  Bdlnbargh ;  popolatioii,  S18,7S9. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  official  report  of  the  committee  of  the  privy 
council  on  education  in  Scotland  for  the  year  1877  : 

Elementary  eokooU. — In  the  year  ending  August  31, 1877,  the  inspectors  visited  2,931  day 
schools  to  which  annual  grants  were  made,  containing  3,217  departments  under  separate 
teachers  and  furnishing  acco  mmodation,  at  8  square  feet  of  superficial  area  a  child,  for 
535,949  children.  There  were  on  the  registers  of  these  schools  the  names  of  47*2,668 
children,  of  whom  105,491  were  under  7  years  of  age,  335,037  between  7  and  13,  and  32,140 
above  13.  Of  these  pupils  417,699  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  while  360^413 
were  on  an  average  in  daily  attendance  throaghout  the  year. 

These  figures  show  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  returns  given  in  the  last  re- 
port. The  accommodation  has  increased  by  79,521  school  places,  or  17.42  per  cent. ; 
the  pupils  on  the  register  by  38,919,  or  9  per  cent. ;  those  present  at  inspection  by 
41,052,  or  10.89  per  cent. ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance  by  31,330,  or  9.^  per  cent. 

Training  colleges. — The  inspectors  found  4,680  certificated  teachers  at  work  in  the 
aided  schools,  while  the  7  training  colleges,  from  which  the  supply  of  such  teachers  is 
mainly  recruited,  were  attended  in  1877  by  1,021  students. 

e.  Ibkejlnd  :  Popiil»tioii  In  1878,  5,351,000.    Capital,  Dublin ;  popolaUon  In  1871,  945,733. 

National  eohools. —  In  1876  there  were  in  operation  7,334  schools  connected  with 
the  national  board.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  who  made  any  attendance 
during  the  year  was  1,032,215 ;  the  average  daily  attendance,  416,586 ;  the  number  of 
male  principals,  4,411 ;  of  female  principals,  2,661 ;  of  male  aasistante,  742;  of  female 
assistants,  2,463 ;  total  teachers,  10,277,  of  whom  938  were  first  olasS|  2,950  second  class, 
and  6,389  third  class. 

Beformatcry  and  indueirial  eckooU, — These  institutions  number  10, 5  for  males  and  5 
for  females.  The  number  of  intnates  in  1859  was  140,  94  boys  and  46  girls;  in  1869, 
787,  621  boys  and  166  girls ;  in  1877,  1,077,  824  boys  and  253  girls.  Of  these  1,077 
inmates  962  were  Soman  Catholics  and  115  Protestants. 

Beformaiory  and  induatrieU  sdioola  in  Great  Britain, — The  annual  report  to  the  home 
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seoretary  by  the  inspector  of  reformatory  and  indaetrial  soboole  in  Great  Britain  etates 
that  the  eohooUi  continued  to  be  managed  generaiiy  with  Jndgment  and  discretion,  and 
the  results  compare  favorably  with  those  of  preyions  years.  The  numbers  under  de- 
tention at  the  end  of  the  year  show  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  iucrease  in 
the  numbers  of  commitments  both  to  reformatory  and  industrial  schools.  ''That  both 
classes  of  schools,"  says  the  inspector,  *^  have  done  and  are  doing  good  work  may  be 
taken  for  a  fact,  for  if  we  look  back  to  the  police  reports  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
since  we  read  of  a  professional  class  of  Juvenile  criminals,  which  has  in  a  great  measure 
oeaaed  to  exist,  owing  principally  to  the  action  of  these  institutions." 

The  number  under  detention  on  December  31, 1878,  in  reformatories  was:  England — 
Protestants,  3,601  boys  and  795  girls;  Roman  Catholics,  1,158  boys  and  213  girls.  Scot- 
land— Protestants,  764  boys  and  136  girls ;  Roman  Catholics,  852  boys  and  90  girls.  To- 
tal, 5,775  boys  and  1,234  girls. 

The  receipts  of  the  reformatory  schools  amounted  to  £145,120,  and  the  expenditure 
to  £139,327.  Of  the  127  industrial  schools  in  actual  operation  on  the  Slat  December, 
1878, 94  were  in  England  and  33  in  Scotland.  They  were  distributed  as  follows :  Eng- 
land— boys,  44  Protestant  and  11  Roman  Catholic ;  girls,  25  Protestant  and  8  Roman 
Catholics;  boys  and  girls,  Protestant,  4;  Protestant  and  Catholic  mixed, 2.  Scot- 
land— boys,  10  Protestant  and  2  Roman  Catholic;  girls, 9  Protestant  and  2  Roman 
Catholic ;  boys  and  girls,  8  Protestant ;  unclassified,  2. 

Obucs,  eonstitational  monsrohy:  jLrea,  19,M1  tqiiAre  miles  {  popaUtion,  1,457,8M.    Capital,  Atheot; 

popnlstloo,  44,510. 

In  1877-^8,  Greece  had  969  public  schools  for  boys,  with  1.041  teachers  and  63,156 
pupils;  41  private  schools  for  boys,  with  3,558  pupils;  138  public  schools  for  girls, 
with  165  teachers  and  11,045  pupils ;  26  private  schools  for  girls,  with  1,355  pupils ; 
136  Hellenic  (secondary)  schools,  with  280  teachers  and  7,646  pupils,  and  18  gymnasia, 
with  120  teachers  and  2,460  pupils. 

The  University  of  Athens  has  four  faculties,  with  48  ordinary  and  19  extraordinary 
professors.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1877,  8,000  students  had  studied  at  Athens. 
There  were  1,428  students  in  various  special  schools. 

Italy,  oonsUtatioDil  monwoby :  Area,  114,S90  •qoaie  mllM ;  popnlatloii,  S7,7QB,47S.    Capital,  Borne; 

popolatioii,  935,309.    Mlalater  of  pabUo  inatniotioo,  8r.  da  Banotla. 

■ 

Popular  education  has  again  been  made  compulsory  by  law  of  July  15, 1877.  In 
167&-^76,  Italy  had  38,255  public  day  sclftools,  viz,  18,991  for  boys,  14,630  for  girls,  and 
4,634  mixed.  The  number  of  private  schools  during  the  same  year  was  9,156,  vis, 
3,864  for  boys,  4,372  for  girls,  and  920  mixed.  The  total  number  of  public  and  private 
popular  schools,  therefore,  was  47,411.  The  teaching  corps  consisted  of  47,085  persons, 
viz,  23,267  males  and  23,818  females.  Of  the  172,604  recruits  examined  in  1877,  95,442 
had  received  no  school  education. 

The  number  of  scholars  enioUed  in  1875-76  was  1,931,617,  against  1,008,674  in 
1861-^.  Of  the  1,931,617  pupils  on  the  rolls,  1,72^,669  were  in  public  and  208,948 
in  private  schools;  1,054,469  were  boys  and  877,148  were  girls. 

The  municipal  council  of  Rome  has  resolved  to  abolish  obligatory  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  communal  schools. 

For  secondary  education  there  were,  in  1876-'77,  80  government  lycenms,  with  5,684 
pupils,  and  104  gymnasia,  with  10,423  pupils. 

The  total  number  of  technical  schools  in  Italy  was  323  in  1874-^.  Of  these 
63  were  government. institutions,  and  the  rest  belonged  to  the  communes,  religious 
corporations,  and  private  persons.  The  total  number  of  pupils  was  22,128,  of  whom 
6^566  Were  in  government  schools. 
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For  Boperior  edocalkm  IMj  has  21  ODiyeniiiM^  17  of  whieli  an  otote  inatitatioiii^ 
and  4  private.  Tho  loUowing  Uble  sbows  the  number  of  rtndeDte  at  eaeh  muTuai^ 
in  1877-^8 : 
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9,364 


3,981,798.    Capital, 


The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Venlag  van  den  etaat  der  hooge-,  middelbaie  en  lageie 
•eholen  in  bet  Koningrijk  der  Nederlanden  over  lt}76-ld77: 

A  new  school  Jaw  has  passed  the  Dutch  Chambers  and  reeeived  the  sanction  of  the 
King.  The  law  requires  provision  to  be  made  for  sach  edocation  for  all  children  as 
will  make  them  good  citizens.  Private  schools  are  allowed.  Religions  instmetion  is 
entirely  abolished  in  the  public  schools,  but  the  lessons  shall  be  so  arraD^ed  that  the 
children  may  find  an  opportunity  to  receive  religious  instruction  outside  the  schools 
in  their  respective  churches.  Ck^mpulsory  educasion  is  not  prescribed  by  law,  but 
parents  who  neglect  to  send  their  children  to  school  cannot  receive  assistance  from 
the  poor  fund. 

Superior  educaUan, — ^With  the  elevation  o^  the  Athenieum  of  Amsterdam  in  1877  to 
the  rank  of  a  complete  university,  the  Netherlands  contain  4  institutions  for  superior 
instruction,  viz,  one  each  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Qroningen.  Hie  fol- 
lowing tables  show  the  condition  of  these  institutions  in  1876: 

8iatiBUe9  of  DuU^  univeroiHeg  for  1876. 
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SiaUBUa  of  ike  AtkoMnm  o/Amstmidam,  1875-76. 
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IS 

47 
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IS 

8 
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For  Becondary  edacation  there  are  51  GymnaBien,  with  1,351  paplls ;  39  Realsohnlen, 
with  4,171  papils;  10  higher  female  schools,  with  776  pupils,  and  19  industrial  schools, 
with  3,929  pnpils. 

The  Netherlands  have  3,821  primary  schools  with  358,289  hoys  and  234,885  girls. 
The  primary  review  schools  nnmher  195,  with  6,076  hoys  and  4,335  girls. 

An  educational  museum  has  heen  established  in  Amsterdam,  being  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  dcTelopment  of  the  educational  system  of  the  Netherlands  by  temporary  and 
permanent  exhibitions  of  objects  relating  to  school  hygiene,  school  architecture,  and 
school  management.  Special  meetings  are  to  be  held  in  the  museum,  at  which  lec- 
tures are  to  be  given  on  the  objects  of  the  exhibition. 

FoBTUOAi^  oonatitatknial  monarohy :  Area,  38.510  aquare  miles ;  population,  4,037,538.    Capital,  IJaboa; 

popolatJon,  953,400. 

The  budget  for  1878  contains  1,673^872  francs  ($323,057)  for  popular  schools. 
In  1876  there  were  4,510  schools,  with  198,131  pupils ;  of  these  4,510  schools,  2,798  were 
public  and  1,712  private. 

For  secondary  education  there  were  21  lyceums,  with  2,457  pupils.  The  Univerdty  of 
Coimbsa  bad  865  students  in  1876>'77. 

AussiA,  abaoliite  monarohy:  Area,  8,444,706  sqnaro  milea;  population,  87,790,000.    Capital,  St.  Peten- 
burg ;  popabktion,  667,063.    Miniatar  of  pablic  Inatmction,  Count  D.  Tolatoy. 

The  following  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  recently  published  school  regula- 
tions :  The  object  of  the  public  schools  is  to  fortify  in  the  population  moral  and  religions 
deas  and  to  teach  indispensable  elementary  branches.  The  course  of  study  contains 
religion,  the  mother  tongue,  writing,  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  singing  of 
hymns.  The  schools  are  open  to  all  children  without  distinction  of  religions  or  social 
position.  If  circumstances  do  not  permit  the  separation  of  the  two  sexes  they  have  to 
be  educated  together.  The  administrators  of  schools  establish  gratuity  of  instruction, 
or  fix  the  amount  of  school  fees.  Private  persons  may  not  establish  schools  without 
the  authorization  of  the  school  council  of  the  district.  The  district  and  provincial 
school  councils  are  appointed  by  the  central  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

dmdiHon  of  edwsaHon, — The  Sanct  Petersburger  Zeitung  contains  the  following  data 
relative  to  the  condition  of  education  in  Russia : 

The  school  budget  for  1878  amounts  to  15,971,289  roubles  (1  rouble  =  73.4  cents). 
The  number  of  universities  is  eight.  They  are  situated  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Kharkof,  Kazan,  Odessa,  Elief,  Dorpat,  and  Warsaw.  The  following  tables  give  the 
statistics  of  these  schools  for  1874 : 
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StaiUHcB  of  Mfutian  trntv^rstHeo  far  1874. 
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Scholarships  and  subsidies  in  Bussian  universities  in  1874. 
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There  are  besides  195  Gymnasien  and  Progynmaeieii,  with  50,701  papib ;  56  Real- 
sohulen,  with  10,888  students ;  53  olerical  seminaries,  with  12,227  students ;  223  female 
high  schools,  with  34,878  pnpils;  68  teachets'  seminaries,  with  4,968  pnpils,  under  the 
ministry  of  public  instmotion,  besides  10  onder  other  control,  the  nnmber  of  pupils  in 
which  is  not  given ;  and  25,491  elementary  schools,  with  1,074,559  pupils. 

FedagogUxU  museums, — There  are  two  pedagogical  museums  in  St.  Petersburg,  one 
spedaily  intended  for  higher  primary,  the- other  for  lower  primary  schools.    They  aim 
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to  keep  teachers  informed  of  the  new  school  manuals  and  appliances  which  appear 
and  facilitate  their  choice  of  the  books  and  apparatus  which  will  be  the  most  service- 
able in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire.  There  are  smaller  collections  of  the  same 
kind  in  most  of  the  pedagogical  seminaries. 

Staqi,  oonstitatioDal  moiuurohy :  Area,  182,756  sqnare  mUM;  popnlatiioii,  ie,Si9S,814.    Capital,  MJadrids 

poptdaHon,  367,S84.    Minister  of  the  interior,  V.  Bomero  y  Bobleda 

Spain  has  29,047  schools,  22,884  public  and  6,163  private.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
is  1,633,238. 

In  December,  1877,  there  were  16,745  persons  in  Spanish  prisons,  15,997  males  and 
748  females.  Of  these,  10,545  could  neither  read  nor  write,  794  xead  only,  5,112  read 
and  write,  and  294  had  received  a  higher  education. 

Schools  in  Madrid. — Madrid  has  36  elementary  schools,  6  infant  schools,  and  4  review 
schools  for  boys,  and  37  elementary  schools,  6  infant  schools,  and  4  review  schools  for 
girls.  The  total  number  of  pupils  of  all  these  schools  is  9,869.  There  are  besides  149 
private  schools  for  boys  and  192  private  schools  for  girls,  with  14,172  pupils. 

There  have  also  been  established  3  Kindergarten,  which  are  in  a  flourishlDg  condi- 
tion. 

SwiDXN,  oonstitatlonal  moDsrohy :  Area,  170,979  square  miles ;  population,  4,484,549.    Capital,  Stock* 

holm  t  popolation,  165,677. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  article  "  Education,''  in  the  Swedish  Catalogue 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1878 : 

Primary  sdhooU. — Primary  education  in  Sweden  is  regulated  in  accordance  with  a 
law  of  June  13, 1842,  with  several  amendments  made  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the 
people.  According  to  this  law  there  must  be  in  every  community  and  in  every  parish 
at  least  one  primary  school,  stationary  if  possible,  with  a  teacher  who  has  been  edu- 
oated  at  a  seminary.  Two  or  more  parishes  forming  one  pastorate  may,  however,  on 
account  of  poverty  or  sparseness  of  population,  unite  In  one  school  district.  They  may 
also  employ  ambulatory  teachers  if  they  cannot  afford  to  establish  a  stationary  school. 
The  stationary  schools  are  chiefly  found  in  towns  and  villages  and  the  ambulatory 
schools  in  places  where  the  population  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory. 
There  is  still  a  third  kind  of  schools,  infant  schools,  which  are  both  stationary  and 
ambulatory.    They  were  first  established  in  1853. 

In  1858  the  so-called  higher  national  schools  were  established,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  give  to  those  children  of  the  working  classes  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
higher  education  an  opportunity  to  do  so  without  leaving  their  usual  occupations. 

School  siatiaHes. — In  1874,  when  the  population  of  Sweden  numbered  4,341,559,  there 
were  3,825  primary  schools  (2,676  stationary  and  1,149  ambulatory),  4,298  Infant  schoolst 
and  10  higher  national  schools.  Besides  the  public  schools  there  is  a  large  number  of 
private  schools,  especially  in  the  cities.  Education  is  compulsory  for  all  children  of 
school  age,  7  to  14.  In  December,  1874,  the  school  population  was  738,204,  or  17  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population.  Of  these  r38,204  children,  374,234  were  boys  and  363,970 
girls.  The  number  of  children  attending  primary  schools  in  1874  was  615,135,  or  63.3 
per  cent,  of  the  school  population.  But  it  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  9,267 
children  of  school  age  attended  the  secondary  schools,  29,066  various  private  schools, 
and  67,021  received  an  education  at  home.  The  total  number  of  children  of  school  age 
receiving  school  or  home  education  amounts  to  720,489,  or  97.6  per  cent#  of  the  total 
school  population.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  five  children  of  school  age  were 
either  mentally  or  bodily  disabled,  and  15,110  did  not  attend  school  for  other  reasons. 

The  number  of  male  teachers  in  1674  was  4,803  and  of  female  teachers  4,092.  For 
the  training  of  teachers  Sweden  has  7  male  and  4  female  normal  schools.  In  1877  the 
male  normal  schools  had  763  pupils  and  the  female  normal  schools  315. 

Secondary  $6hooU, —  The  object  of  the  public  secondary  schools  supported  by  the  state 
is  to  impart  a  general  education  (law  of  January  29, 1859)  above  the  standard  of  the  pri- 
mary schools  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  sciences  which  are  more  thoroughly 
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treated  at  the  nniyeirity  or  maae  other  higher  institation  of  learning.  These  eeoond- 
ary  schools  are  called  in  Sweden  ''elementarlaroverk,"  or  elementary  sehools,  since 
the  elements  of  science  are  treated.  The  higher  elementary  schools  have  asTen  classes^ 
and  the  lower  elementary  schools  three  or  five.  Besides  the  78  secondary  schools 
there  are  18  so-called  **  pedagogies."  These  schools  have  ahont  the  same  object  as  the 
lower  secondacy  schools. 

The  conrse  of  stady  in  secondary  schools  covers  9  years  of  36  weeks  each.  The  num- 
ber of  lessons  is  from  27  to  32  a  week  ezclnsive  of  the  time  doTOted  to  singing  and 
gymnastics. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  different  departments  and  classes  and  also  the 
number  of  hours  a  week  fixed  for  each  subject  will  be  seen  by  the  following  plan  of 
instruction: 


SaliSjeets. 


BaliiEloa 

8wedi«h 

Latin 

Greek 

German 

French 

English 

Hathematlos 

Natanl  ■cleneeB 

Histoty  and  geography 

Philoeophioal  propBdeatioa. . 

Katnral  hiatory 

Phyeica 

Chemiatry 

Minaralogy 

Pennumahip  and  drawing  . . . 

Namber  of  boon  par  week 


Begnlar  ooarae. 
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a  Only  for  pnplla  not  atndying  Bngliah. 

b  Only  for  pupils  not  atodying  Latin.    One  of  theae  hoars  may  be  devoted  to  inatmction  in  drawing. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  is  13,337.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  private  secondary  has  not  been  ascertained.  Higher  schools  for  girls  are  found  in 
almost  every  city. 

Superior  education, —  Sweden  has  two  universities:  Upsala,  the  oldest  in  the  North, 
established  in  1477,  and  Lund,  established  in  1668.  In  1877,  Upsala  had  1,484  students, 
and  Lund  575.    The  number  of  professors  in  Upsala  is  115  and  in  Lund  72. 

Technical  education, — ^Technical  education  in  Sweden  is  provided  for  in  lower  and 
higher  technical  schools.  The  first  named  are  intended  for  the  instruction  of  workmen 
who  are  engaged  during  the  day,  and  are  open  on  Sundays  and  every  evening  during 
the  week.  There  are  four  principal  institutions  of  this  class — at  NorrkSping,  Malmo, 
Orebro,  and  Bor&s — all  of  them  being  afiQllated  with  the  elementary  technical  schools 
in  the  same  towns — with  a  school  intended  exclusively  for  iron  and  steel  workers. 
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The  number  of  pnplU  in  theae  5  schools  was  1,318  in  1877.  They  are  in  general  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  varions  communes,  but  the  school  for  iron  and  steel  work- 
era  Is  a  government  school,  with  an  annual  grant  of  6,600  crowns.  The  state,  moreoTer, 
aids  the  primary  schools,  20,000  crowns  being  annually  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
on  condition  that  each  commune  contributes  an  amount  equal  to  the  government  grant. 
The  elementary  technical  schools,  in  the  four  to?rns  above  mentioned,  give  a  higher 
grade  of  instruction,  involving  a  course  of  three  years,  and  including  chemistry, 
mechanics,  mineralogy,  geology,  mathematics,  and  practical  work  in  the  shop.  Each 
staff  consists  of  4  lecturen,  a  workshop  ipstructor,  and  5  assistant,  teachera.  The 
four  schools  together  had  3€6  pupils  in  1877,  and  the  grant  for  1878  amounted  to  99,400 
crowns. 

Chief  of  the  higher  technical  schools,  the  school  of  arts  and  trades  at  Stockholm 
was  established  in  1846,  and  has  a  large  staff  of  teachers,  consistiog  of  14  head  teach- 
ers, 17  regular  teachers,  and  from  50  to  60  assistant  teachers.  In  1877,  the  number  of 
students  was  2,673,  of  whom  810  were  women  and  girls. 

At  Bor&s  there  is  also  a  school  for  textile  weaving,  the  course  of  instruction  in 
which  is  from  18  months  to  2  years.    It  had  39  pupils  in  1876-'77. 

The  Chalmers  industrial  school  at  Qothembnrg  was  formed  by  a  bequest  in  1811, 
though  it  did  not  commence  operations  until  1829.  It  furnishes  a  much  higher  class 
of  education  in  natural  science  for  those  who  are  going  into  the  various  professions. 
The  staff  consists  of  1  director,  3  lecturen,  8  assistant  teachers,  and  a  demonstrator, 
with  such  number  of  assistants  as  is  found  necessary.  The  number  of  students  in 
1877  was  124,  besides  63  occasional  attendants.  Although  the  Chalmers  school  was 
founded  by  a  private  person,  the  state  contributes  about  40,000  crowns  a  year  to  its 
support. 

The  polytechnic  school  at  Stockholm  in  1869  absorbed  the  mining  school  at  Falun. 
The  course  of  study  occupies  from  three  to  four  years,  and  the  teaching  is  given  by  12 
professors,  6  lecturen,  5  assistant  teaohen,  and  several  special  teachers.  The  attend- 
ance in  1876-77  was  277,  and  the  state  contribution  iu  1878  was  139,200  crowns. 

SwixzBBLAHn,  oonfedenite  repnbllo :  Area,  15,91)9  sqnard  miles ;  popolstion,  Si,776,035.   Capital,  Berne; 

population,  36,001. 

There  are  three  nnivenities  in  Switzerland :  one  at  Basel,  with  69  professon  and 
244  students;  one  at  Berne,  with  87  professon  and  361  students;  and  one  at  Zttrieh, 
with  83  professon  and  352  students.  The  colleges  at  Waadt,  Neuenbnxg,  and  Genf,  in 
French  Switzerland,  also  enrolled  647  students. 

For  special  education  there  is  a  school  of  veterinary  surgery  at  Berne  with  7  pro- 
fesson and  19  students,  and  a  polytechnic  school  at  ZUrlch,  with  1,014  students. 

From  the  Swiss  educational  reports  for  1678,  it  appeara  that  there  are  1,530  primary 
schools  reported,  with  7,142  classes,  429,689  pupils,  and  7,963  teachers.  The  3,185 
female  industrial  schools  also  had  101,710  pupils,  with  2,286  female  teachen.  In  the 
industrial,  trade,  and  review  schools  for  boys  (Fortbildungsschnlen),  which  numbered 
in  all  818, 14,202  pupils  were  reported. 

In  8  cantons,  355  infant  schools  contained  17,025  children.  In  private  schools  of 
different  grades  for  both  sexes  10,139  pupils  were  enrolled. 

The  secondary  schools,  among  which  are  included  some  higher  industrial  schools  and 
normal  seminaries,  enrolled  30,612,  21,192  boys  and  9,620  girls. 

n.— Asia. 
Ixnu,  British  colony :  Area,  908,350  sqnsce  miles ;  population,  101,108,412. 

The  following  data  have  been  translated  from  Seyffarth's  Allgemeine  Chronik  des 
Yolksschulwesens  for  1878 : 

In  Burmah  the  total  expenditure  for  educational  purposes  in  1875  amounted  to 
9133,000.  The  government  aided  1,170  schools.  The  total  number  of  pupils  of  all  the 
schools  was  33,027. 
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Tho  proyinoe  of  Aflsam,  with  a  population  of  over  4,000,000,  has  1,191  schools,  with 

29,925  pnpils.    The  expenditure  for  educational  parposes  amonntod  to  $24,000  in  1875. 

In  1876,  Lofd  Lytton,  viceroy  of  India,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  Anglo-Moham- 
medan uniTersity  for  India* 

Japan,  »btolate  momarohy :  Area,  160,474  tqoAro  miles ;  popiilation,  34,084,784.    Capital,  TAkiA;  popola- 

tton,  813,500.   Aotlng  miniater  of  edaoatfon,  Tanaka-Fi^imazo. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  minister  of  education  for  1876 : 

Elementary  a<^ipola. — The  number  of  elementary  schools  in  all  the  seven  school  dis- 
tricts was  24,947,  of  which  23,487  were  public  and  1,460  private.  The  number  of 
teachers  was  52,262,  of  whom  49,294  males  and  933  females  were  in  the  public  schools 
and  1,720  males  and  265  females  in  private  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  was 
2,067.801, 1,493,583  boys  and  501,837  girls  in  public  schools  and  47,258  boys  and  25,073 
girls  in  private  schools.  On  an  average  there  were  39.57  pupils  to  one  teacher,  and  one 
pupil  to  every  16.48  inhabitants.  Compared  with  the  preceding  years,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  number  of  public  schools  has  increased  by  1,499,  that  of  the  teachers  of  pub- 
lic schools  by  9,228,  and  that  of  the  pupils  of  public  schools  by  191,441 ;  while  the  num- 
ber of  private  schools  has  decreased  by  777,  that  of  teachers  of  private  schools  by  1,467, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  of  private  schools  by  49,766.  If  the  number  of  both  public 
and  private  elementary  schools,  24,947,  be  compared  with  the  school  population, 
5,160,918,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  one  elementary  school  to  every  206  of  the  school 
population. 

Middle  8choola» — There  vtfire  201  middle  schools,  18  public  and  183  private.  The 
number  of  teachers  was  421,  of  whom  405  were  native  male  teachers,  12  native  female 
teachers,  and  4  foreign  male  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  was  11,570, 10,540  males 
and  1,030  females.  These  figures,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  show  an  increase 
of  85  schools,  156  teachers,  and  5,950  pupils. 

Normal  achooU. — The  number  of  elementary  normal  schools  was  102,  of  which  7  be- 
longed to  the  government  and  91  were  established  at  public  expense.  There  were 
only  2  normal  colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  middle  schools.  The  total 
number  of  teachers  of  normal  colleges  was  28  and  that  of  students  157.  The  number 
of  teachers  of  elementary  normal  schools  was  709,  of  whom  690  were  males  and  19  fe- 
males.   The  number  of  students  was  8,815,  of  whom  8,352  were  males  and  463  females. 

These  figures  show  that  there  is  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  12  elementaiy 
normal  schools,  121  teachers,  and  1,119  students,  and  an  increase  of  2  normal  colleges, 
28  teachers,  and  157  students. 

Colleges  of  special  •eifncM.— The  T6ki6  Kaiseigakko  (school  of  science)  had  39  teach- 
ers, 21  natives  and  18  foreigners,  and  284  students.  The  T6kld  Igakko  (medical  col- 
lege) had  31  teachers,  23  natives  and  8  foreigners,  and  573  students.  Besides  the 
above  named  colleges  there  were  5  public  and  6  private  colleges  for  special  sciences^ 
with  a  total  number  of  125  professors  and  1,361  students. 

Foreign  language  achoola. — The  number  of  foreign  language  schools  was  92,  of  which 
9  belonged  to  the  government,  6  were  instituted  at  public  expense,  and  77  belonged  to 
private  individuals.  There  was  one  foreign  language  school  in  which  French,  Oerman, 
Russian,  and  Chinese  were  taught,  87  in  wliich  English,  one  in  which  French,  and  one 
£U  which  Qerman  was  taught.  The  number  of  teachers  was  442,  of  whom  377  were 
natives.    The  number  of  pnpils  was  6,292,  5,825  males  and  467  females. 

Text  hooks, — ^There  are  162  different  kinds  of  text  books  used  in  elementary  schools, 
o£  which  60  are  published  by  the  department  of  education,  25  by  other  departments, 
and  77  by  private  publishers. 

Students  in  foreign  oau||/rif«.— There  are  at  present  21  students  in  foreign  countries  at 
the  expense  of  tho  department  of  education.  Two  of  the  students  entered  the  law 
department  of  the  Boston  University,  one  the  law  department  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, one  the  law  department  of  Columbia  College,  three  the  mining  department  of  the 
same  college,  two  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  one  the  ficola 
centrals  des  arts  et  metiers  at  Paris,  and  one  the  mining  school  at  Freiberg,  Saxony. 
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m.— Afbicsa. 
ALonoA.  Fnndh  ooUmyt  jLrea,  196.900  Miiiaze  milas;  popnhiitioii,  S,667,0S6. 

Algeria  has  631  primary  Bchools,  626 of  which  are  public  and  105  private;  202  for 
boya,  228  for  girla,  and  201  mixed.  The  number  of  pupils  is  51,075,  25,700  boys  and 
25^5  girls.  For  infants  there  are  163  salles  d'asile,  which  are  attended  by  19,661 
children.    The  adult  schools  number  141»  with  4,362  male  and  396  female  attendants. 

IV.— South  Ajouuca  akd  Kokth  Ajcxbica. 

▲BOCMTon  Bspmuc,  oonfederate  repablio :  Area,  513,700  square  miles ;  papniation,  1,877,490.   Capital, 

Buenos  Ayrea ;  popnlation  In  1878,  SOO.OOO. 

The  following  has  been  abstracted  from  the  Catalogue  g^n^ral  d^talU^  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878  : 

The  Argentine  Republic  devotes  every  year  $2,000,000  to  public  instruction.  Buenos 
Ayres  alone,  where  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  obligatory,  spends  $1,000,000  a  year. 
There  are  1,368  public  primary  schools,  with  89,568  pupils ;  578  private  primary  schools, 
with  26,676  pupils ;  5  graded  public  schools,  with  528  pupils ;  6  practice  schools,  with 
1,118  pupils ;  2  practice  schools  at  Buenos  Ayres,  with  618  pupils ;  23  public  evening 
schools  for  worldngmen,  with  2,304  attendants;  14  national  colleges,  with  1,921  stu- 
dents; 10  provincial  and  private  colleges,  with  780  students;  5  male  normal  schools, 
with  299  students ;  1  female  normal  school,  with  22  students ;  2  female  normal  schools 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  with  150  students ;  1  university  at  Buenos  Ayres,  with  1,256  students ; 
1  university  at  Cordova,  with  296  stadents ;  and  14  special  schools,  with  l,:i90  stu- 
dents—a total  of  2,031  schools,  with  127,036  students. 

BsuzsL,  ooBstltntional  empire:  Area,  3,387.084  square  miles;  population,  10,106,991.    (filial.  Bio  dc 

Janeiro;  population,  974,978. 

In  1875  Brazil  had  5,716  primary  and  secondary  schools  of  all  kinds,  with  188,270 
pupils.  The  polytechnic  school  at  Rio  has  44  professors  and  417  students.  A  decree  of 
November  30,  1876,  creates  two  normal  schools  at  Rio  for  the  training  of  primary 
school  teachers. 

In  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  8ul  there  are  many  German  schools  under  the  con- 
trol of  foreign  teachers.  These  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  despite  the  many 
obstacles  to  be  overcome. 

Canada.  (Dominion  of  Canada),  British  possession:  Area,  3,540,000  sqaare  miles  (  population,  3,686,008. 

Capital,  Ottawa;  population.  Si, 545. 

Public  instmction,  in  most  of  the  provinces,  is  under  the  control  of  a  council  of 
education  and  of  one  or  more  superintendents.  Instmction  is  entirely  gratuitous  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  In  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  British  Colum- 
bia, education  is  compulsory.  In  the  province  of  Quebec  no  compulsory  laws  are  in 
existence,  but  the  parents  have  to  pay  school  fees  for  all  their  children  of  school  age, 
7-14,  whether  they  send  them  to  school  or  not.  The  children  of  the  poor  are  in  all 
provinces  admitted  free  to  the  public  schools.  The  number  of  female  teachers  is 
larger  by  far  than  that  of  male  teachers. 

a.  BfiimH  CoLUMBZA:  Area,  356,000  square  miles;  popnlation.  33,586.    Capital,  Ylctorla.   Snpeiin- 

tendent  of  education,  John  Jessap. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  ofllcial  report  for  1676-^77: 
TMe  number  of  children  in  the  province  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  is  2,734 ;  1^888 
of  these  children  are  in  actual  attendance  more  or  less  regularly.  To  these  may  be 
added  50  reported  "  of  other  ages,"  making  1,938  in  all,  1,072  boys  and  866  girls— an 
increase  of  253  over  last  year.  One  hundred  children  are  reported  as  absentees.  The 
above  figures  do  not  include  the  children  of  the  three  principal  centres  of  population, 
Victoria,  Nanaimo,  and  New  Westminster.  The  average  sala^  of  teachers  is  $702.07 
per  annum. 

The  high  school  has  just  completed  its  first  year.  Attendance,  from  the  commenoe- 
ment,  has  been  large — 60  pupils  on  the  rolls  and  49  of  an  average.  The  course  of 
study  includes  geography,  grammar,  rhetoric,  composition,  mythology,  botany,  ]^ya- 
iology,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  arithmetic,  algebra,  mensuration, 
Euclid,  book-keeping,  Latin,  Greek,  modem  languages,  drawing,  and  music. 
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b.  Kkw  Bbukbwick:  Atm,  97,3^3  aqnaro  mflM;  popolfttloii,  885.594.    Capital,  Frederioton.    Chief 

aaperintendent  of  edacation,  Theodore  H.  Band. 

New  Bronswick  has  1,168  primary  schools,  with  <j0y513  pupils;  1  normal  school, 
with  109  papils ;  28  secondary  schools,  with  2,827  papils ;  3  colleges,  with  166  stndents ; 
and  4  special  schools,  with  224  students. 

0.  KOTA  Scotia :  Area,  Sl,731  aqnaie  miles;  popalatloii,  387,800.    Capital,  Halifax;  population,  S9,58S. 

Saperintendent  of  ednoation,  A.  S.  Hant. 

NoTa  Scotia  has  1,729  primary  schools,  with  91,993  papils ;  1  normal  school,  with  112 
papils ;  18  secondary  schools,  with  3,285  students;  6  colleges,  with  197  stndents ;  and 5 
special  schools,  with  279  students. 

d.  Oktabxo:  Area,  107,780  square  miles;  population,  1,090,851.    Capital,  .Toronto;  popolatlon,  46,098. 

Minister  of  education*  Adam  Crooks. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  minister  of  edacation  for  1877 : 

The  total  receipts  for  all  public  school  purposes  for  the  year  1877  amounted  to 
$3,423,185,  showing  an  increase  of  $29,529  over  the  preceding  year.  The  total  ex- 
penditure amounted  to  $3,073,489,  an  increase  of  $67,033.  The  school  population 
(5-16)  was  494,804,  a  decrease  of  7,446 ;  the  number  of  children  5  to  16  in  attendance, 
469,241,  an  increase  of  4,877 ;  nnmber  of  children  of  other  ages  attending  school,  21,619, 
a  decrease  of  4,554 ;  total  number  of  children  attending  school,  490,860,  an  increase  of 
323.  The  number  reported  as  not  attending  any  school  is  15,974.  The  average  daily 
attendance  was  217,184,  an  increase  of  4,701. 

The  nnmber  of  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools  is  185,  ah  increase  of  18.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  separate  schools  was  24,952,  a  decrease  of  342 ;  average  attend- 
ance, 12,549,  a  decrease  of  230.    The  nnmber  of  teachers  of  separate  schools  was  334. 

^t^^  9chaoh, — The  total  receipts  for  high  schools  in  1877  was  $357,520 ;  the  total  ex- 
penditure, $343,710.  The  number  of  pupils  in  English  grammar  and  literature  was 
8,819;  in  composition,  8,772;  in  reading,  dictation,  and  elocution,  8,762;  in  penman- 
ship, 6,807 ;  in  linear  drawing,  2,755 ;  in  book-keeping,  3,621 ;  in  arithmetic,  9,227 ;  in 
algebra,  8,678;  in  geometry,  8,113;  in  logic,  9;  in  mensuration,  4,435;  in  history, 
9,106 ;  in  geography,  9,158 ;  in  natural  philosophy,  2,168 ;  in  chemistry,  2,547 ;  in  natural 
history,  325;  in  physiology,  539;  in  French,  3,091;  in  German,  442;  in  Latin,  4,955; 
in  Greek,  871 ;  in  gymnastics  and  drill,  1,067. 

Free  pubUc  librafiee, — The  number  of  libraries,  exclusive  of  subdivisions,  is  1,499; 
the  number  of  volumes,  281,135. 

The  educational  mueeum, — The  educational  museum  forms  a  valuable  part  of  the 
Ontario  school  system.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  school  apparatus  for  public  and 
high  schools,  of  models  of  agricultural  and  other  implements,  of  specimens  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  country,  and  of  casts  of  antique  and  modem  statues  and  busts ;  there 
are  also  copies  of  some  of  the  works  of  the  great  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Spanish  mas- 
ters, and  the  Italian  school  of  painting  is  particularly  well  represented.  It  also  con- 
tains many  objects  of  improved  school  appliances  and  architecture,  as  wel^as  collec- 
tions for  promoting  art,  science,  and  literature. 

f.  Pbincb  Edwabd  Island  :  Area,  8,133  sqnsre  miles ;  population,  94,091.    Capital,  Charlottetown ; 

population,  8,807.    Superintendent  of  educatlcm,  Edward  Manning. 

Prince  Edward  Island  has  390  primary  schools,  with  14,410  pupils ;  1  normal  sonool, 
with  84  pupils;  25  secondary  schools,  with  1,344  pupils;  and  2  colleges,  with  120 
Btadents. 

/.  Quebec:  Area,  105,355  square  miles;  population,  1,191,516.    Capital,  Quebec;  population,  59,003. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  official  report  for  1877-'78: 

Number  of  universities,  3,  with  85  teachers  and  731  pupils ;  secondary  schools,  225, 

with  1,261  teachers  and  33,045  papils ;  normal  schools,  3,  with  49  teachers  and  306  pupils ; 

special  schools,  17,  with  94  teachers  and  1,866  pupils;  primary  schools,  4,453,  with  5,250 

teachers  and  201,141  pupils ;  total,  4,701  schools,  6,739.teaoherB,  and  237,089  pupils.    Of 

these  schools  4,209  are  under  government  controL 
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•  While  Dr.  Philbriok  was  representing^  the  edaoators  of  his  oonntry  so  oreditably, 
many  pleasant  desoriptions  of  and  allnaions  to  his  work  and  the  edooational  collection 
in  his  charge  had  been  receiyed  by  this  Office.  The  senior  vice  minister  of  education 
in  Japan,  Mr.  F.  Tanak%  wrote  as  follows : 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  a  commissioner  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  from  onr 
department  of  edncation  that  your  government  has  exhibited  In  the  fair  many  things 
connected  with  edncation  which  create  much  interest  and  are  mach  admired  by  Eoro- 
pean  educators. 

Notable  among  the  events  accompanying  the  exhibition  were  the  conferences  and 
conventions  which  were  held  and  of  which  elaborate  reports  will  be  issued  by  the 
French  Government.*  In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  Dr.  Philbriok  represented  the 
United  States  in  the  international  congress  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind 
and  of  deaf-mutes,  the  sessions  of  which  were  held  in  Paris  between  September  23  and 
September  30, 1878.' 

Beference  has  been  made  to  the  1,250  teachers  and  superintendents  from  all  parts  of 
France  who  visited  the  Exposition  at  the  invitation  and  expense  of  the  government 
and  for  whose  benefit  several  of  the  conferences  alluded  to  were  organized.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  th  e  farewell  remaiks  made  on  their  departure  by  M.  Bardonx 
minister  of  instruction  and  fine  arts,  aptly  illustrate  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  the 
government : 

We  have  wished  that  you  should  leave  Paris  with  increased  love  for  your  country 
and  that  yon  should  Judge  for  yourselves  what  energetic  efforts  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  last  eiffht  years  to  elevate  your  country.  Exercise  thus  a  regenerating  influ- 
ence and  teach  those  around  you  to  love  our  dear  country. 

May  all  the  good  examples  you  have  seen,  the  eloquent  discourses  yon  have  heard, 
and  all  the  admirable  things  which  yon  have  scndied  make  yon  better  understand  your 
duty  and  responsibilities.  We  confide  to  yon  our  chUdren ;  retom  them  to  us  honest 
men  and  good  French  citizens. 

6PXCX4L  ISrSTRUCnON. 

Scientific  and  technical  or  industrial  colleges  imply  preliminary  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  their  specialties.  Public  sentiment  favors  such  provision,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  in  various  directions  to  meet  the  demand.  These  experiments  are  (1)  Independ' 
ent  enterprises,  (2)  those  in  connection  with  existing  private  institutions,  and  (3) 
those  under  public  auspices.  Many  schools  are  reported  under  the  first  class,  compre- 
hending a  great  variety  of  arts  and  industries. 

The  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  was  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Whit- 
tling and  Industrial  Schools  in  the  winter  of  1876-77  and  maintained  by  the  Indus- 
trial Education  Association.  Prior  to  the  union  the  Whittling  School  had  been  carried 
on  for  five  seasons  in  the  chapel  of  Hollis  Street  Church  and  the  Industrial  School  for 
two  seasons  in  the  Lincoln  Building.  The  city  gave  the  new  school  the  use  of  the  ward 
room  on  Church  street,  and  there  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  of  each  week  tho 
school  Tras  open  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock.  Mr.  Frank  Rowell,  who  had  been  the 
superintendent  of  the  Whittling  School  from  Its  beginning  consented  to  take  charge 
of  the  consolidated  school  without  remuneration,  and  Messrs.  J.  H.  Fifield  and  Charles 
B.  Cox,  practical  wood  carvers,  were  employed  to  give  the  instruction.  Thirty-two  boys, 

*  ranging  from  12  to  16  years  of  age,  were  admitted  to  the  school.  About  half  of  them 
were  still  attending  the  day  school ;  the  others  were  employed  in  stores  and  offices. 
So  great  was  the  pressure  from  applicants  that  if  any  boy  was  absent  two  successive 
evenings  his  place  was  taken  by  another.  A  rank  list  was  kept  and  pasted  on  the 
wall,  and  each  boy  knew  how  his  work  was  estimated  by  consulting  the  list.  A  course 
of  twenty-four  lessons  in  wood  carving  was  prepared  with  special  reference  to  securing 

'  WbllA  this  report  U  fireparing,  the  Oflloe  has  received  the  eerller  Mries  of  theee  doenments.    They 
are  iMoed  by  the  ministry  of  agrionltare  and  oommeroe,  the  editor  being  IL  Charles  Tldrion^  secretary 
.  of  tbeot'utnl  committee oo  ooogfesaes  and  confareDoes. 

*Tbis  Otiioo  has  since  received  the  report  of  the  congress ;  it  la  a  handsome  octavo  volaiie  of  537  pagsk 
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the  greatest  amonnt  of  instniotion  with  the  least  expenditure  for  tools  and  material. 
The  toola  nsed  were  the  flat  chisel,  the  gouge,  and  the  yeining  tool.  Smooth  blocks  of 
whltewood,  6  inches  long  by  2  or  3  inches  broad  and  1^  inches  thick,  were  the  material 
nsed.  No  specific  article  was  made  In  the  school,  the  object  not  being  to  educate  arti« 
sans  of  any  special  name,  but  to  giye  the  boys  an  acquaintance  with  certain  manipu- 
lations equally  useful  in  all  trades.  The  report  of  the  committee  shows  that  they 
regard  it  as  proved  that  schoolboys  from  12  to  16  years  old  can  be  successfully  and 
economically  taught  the  use  of  tools  and  the  methods  of  working  materials  by  the 
Russian  system.  They  consequently  urge  the  school  committee  of  Boston  to  examine 
their  work  with  a  view  to  adopting  it,  with  such  modification  as  will  best  adapt  it  to 
the  scheme  of  public  instruction.  The  cost  of  the  experiment  of  the  wood  earring 
class  for  the  season  was  about  t^OO,  which  was  raised  by  subscription. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Decorative  Art  has  united  with  the  School  of  Art  Needle- 
work. The  needlework  department  is  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Amelia  Smith,  a 
pupil  of  the  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework,  London.  The  society  purposes  to  de- 
velop decorative  talent,  to  enable  men  and  women  to  take  advantage  of  existing 
schools  or  of  classes  in  various  branches  of  decorative  work  hereafter  to  be  established 
by  the  society,  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  production  of  designs  for  manufactured 
objects,  and  to  bring  about  the  practical  application  of  such  designs  by  obtaining 
orders  from  manufacturers,  importers^  private  individuals,  and  dealers  in  all  articles  of 
household  art. 

SCHOOLS  OF  COOKBBT. 

The  Ninth  Census  of  the  United  States  reported  that  there  were,  in  1870,  '7,589,000 
families.  These  must  as  a  whole  have  required  a  oorresponding  number  of  oooka^ 
and  of  these  by  £sr  the  greater  number  must  have  been  members  of  the  families  for 
whom  they  worked,  and  must  have  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  eost  and  palatable- 
ness  of  the  food  prepared.  How  many  of  them  had  any  reasonable  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  art  is  a  matter  of  great  interest. 

There  are  two  arts  on  which  human  society  depends  for  the  neeessaries  of  life: 
agriculture  and  cookery;  the  one  supplies  the  material  of  food,  the  other  its  prep- 
aration for  the  digestive  organs.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  all  domestic  eoonomy  to  pro- 
duce food  without  wasting  the  nitrogenous  ingredients  of  the  soil,  and  to  eook  food 
without  wasting  its  nutritive  power  or  injuring  its  sapid  qualitlea.  Can  a  jndioiona 
government  entirely  avoid  enoonraging  these  objects  in  suitable  waysf 

The  sn^ly  of  nitrogenoos  manures  to  soils  has  been  thought  worthy  of  extensive 
pubUe  and  private  inquiry,  but  no  great  attention  has  been  paid  by  governments  to 
thesnpplyof  food,  except  as  a  means  of  revenue.  Surely  this  neglect  is  neitlier  philo- 
sophical in  spirit  nor  practical  in  administration. 

The  States  and  the  Fsdeial  Government  have  done  part  of  their  duty  towards  agri- 
cnltnre  by  estabUahing  agricultural  societies  and  colleges.  But  nothing  has  been  done 
to  foster  schools  of  cookery  in  this  ooontry  except  by  private  enterprise.  Nor  is  there 
any  national  enatom  whieh  tends  to  oorreet  this  defiolency.  It  is  very  diflEsrsnt  in 
•svecal  foreign  oonntrjes. 

in  Germany  striet  provirion  la  made  tat  the  training  of  girls  of  all  ranks  in  domes- 
tie  industry.  This  la  done  in  the  individual  homes  or  by  a  system  of  social  exchange, 
in  Great  BMtain  publie  interest  in  instruction  in  domestie  branches  was  first  excited 
by  the  deliveiy  of  Mr.  Bnckmaster's  lectures  on  food,  given  at  the  invitation  of 
Her  Ui^festy^  commissioners  in  oonneetion  with  the  food  exhibit  of  the  International 
ExhilMtion  at  London,  1873-*74.  The  use  of  the  buOding  in  whidi  Mr.  Bnckmaster 
delivered  these  lectures  was  given  by  the  eonunissioners  in  1873  to  the  South  Ken- 
sington National  Training  School  for  Cookoiy,  nnder  the  soperintendenee  of  liady 
Barker. 

From  this  beginning  have  nsulted  nlissfw  in  middle  elaas  and  artisan  eodkery 
in  various  localities  of  London  and  in  practical  eookery  in  oonneetion  wHOt  the  pub- 
lie  schools  of  London.   The  work  in  these  is  eondueted  bj  lessans  on  food  snd  its 
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prepaiation  given  in  eyeiy  girls'  eohool,  while  lor  advanced  classes  there  are  21  prac- 
tice kitchens  established  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  fitted  with  suitable  appliances 
and  presided  over  by  skllfal  teachers  of  cookery. 

The  Edinburgh  School  of  Cookery,  the  inflaence  of  which  has  been  greatly  extended 
by  lessons  given  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  in  Leith,  in  Portobello,  in  some  boarding 
schools,  and  in  41  towns  and  villages,  began  its  work  in  1875,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  Northern  Union  of  Schools  for  Cookery  was  formed,  which  includes  the  Liverpool 
training  school,  and  schools  in  Cambridge,  Leamington,  Bolton,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Leeds,  and  many  other  towns. 

The  movement  in  the  United  States  began  with  the  opening  of  the  New  York  Cook* 
ery  School  in  1674,  under  the  management  of  an  institution  for  teaching  women  and 
girls  the  principles  of  various  occupations ;  its  present  head,  Miss  Juliet  Corson,  was 
at  that  time  secretary  of  the  society  and  was  charged  with  the  immediate  super* 
vision  of  the  new  department.  In  1876,  Miss  Corson  opened  the  New  York  Cookery 
School  in  its  present  quarters  in  St  Mark's  Place,  near  Cooper  Institute.  The  plain 
cooks'  class  wap  opened  in  the  school  in  March,  1877.  During  the  winter  of  1877-78, 
in  the  ladies^  regular  class  and  the  plain  cooks'  class  120  leaaons  were  given  to  about 
1,200  peraoDS. 

The  Cookery  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Maria  Parloa,  author 
of  the  Appledore  Cook  Book,  was  opened  in  October,  1877,  and  continues  with 
unabated  success. 

The  object  of  all  these  schools  is  the  same,  viz,  training  in  cooking,  and  the  diffosion 
of  general  infonnation  concerning  food,  and  its  relation  to  health  and  to  domestic 
eoonomy. 

The  Kitchen  Garden  is  a  sohool  for  teaching  little  girls  the  various  branches  of 
household  industry  by  an  ingenious  adaption  of  object  teaching.  The  system  was 
invented  by  the  founder  of  the  schools.  Miss  Emily  Huntington,  who  made  the  first 
experiment  in  New  York  City  in  1877.  A  number  of  similar  schools  have  since  been 
established  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Boston,  conducted  by  pupils  of  Miss  Hunt- 
ington. In  eaeh  of  the  cities  the  benevolent  enterprise  has  been  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing the  support  of  ladies  of  wealth  and  refinement. 

The  instruotion  is  embodied  in  six  leeaons,  requiring  one  month's  application  each, 
and  comprehending  the  following  details  of  domestic  work :  Kindling  fires,  waiting 
on  the  door,  and  bed  making ;  sweeping  and  completely  arranging  a  room  with  the 
manipulations  of  broom,  whisk  broom,  feather  duster,  &e, ;  all  laundry  processes  from 
the  preparation  of  the  tube  to  the  delicacies  of  polishing  and  folding;  scrubbing  and 
laying  a  dinner  table  in  the  due  order  of  difieient  courses,  in  connection  with  which 
a  pricking  lesson  teaches  in  Kindergarten  style  the  parts  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  how 
to  cut  and  cook  each ;  last  of  all  comes  the  mud-pie  play.  In  this  crowning  device  of 
the  inventress  of  the  systeih,  with  moulding  clay  as  a  substitute  for  dough  and  pastry, 
the  children  knead  bread,  turn  tiny  rolls,  out  out  biscuit,  and  make  pies.  All  the  les- 
sons are  enlivened  and  emphasised  by  appropriate  songs.  Thus,  under  loving  guidance, 
with  the  simple  device  of  toy  appliances  for  real  domestic  apparatus,  these  children 
of  poverty  acquire  the  order,  preoition,  and  neatness  essential  to  household  service. 

rRAUniXQ  SCHOOLS  FOB  NI7B8ES. 

Nine  training  schools  for  nurses  are  reported.  They  receive  the  hearty  support  aud 
commendation  of  the  medical  fraternity  and  are  constantly  growing  in  public  favor. 
They  insist  upon  a  high  standard  of  moral  excellence  in  their  pupils  and  use  every 
means  to  maintaiu  superior  excellence  in  the  profession. 

The  directory  for  nurses  adopted  in  some  cities  aids  in  this  endeavor.    Such  a  direc- 

ory  has  been  opened  at  the  Boston  Medical  Library,  where  the  following  forms  are  in 

use: 

(1 )  A  form  to  be  filled  out  by  the  nurse  who  seeks  registration.  The  first  page  presents 
the  regulations  of  the  directory ;  the  second,  the  questions  she  must  answer ;  the  third 
blank,  the  names  and  addresbes  of  families  to  which  she  refers. 
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(2)  A  form  to  t>e  filled  oat  by  the  doctor  to  whom  the  nnne  lefezs. 

(3)  A  form  to  be  filled  oat  by  the  family  to  which  she  refers. 

(4)  A  card  opon  which  is  entered  in  concise  and  simple  manner  the  name,  qoalifica-, 
tions,  and  recommendations  of  the  nnrse.    This  is  placed  in  the  directory  box  for 
reference. 

(5)  Printed  postals  by  which  the  registered  noise  keeps  the  directory  informed  of 
her  engagements. 

The  nnrse  training  schools  are  in  eyery  sense  of  the  word  edacational  institotions, 
yet  their  relation  to  pnblic  charities  is  one  of  the  most  important  resalts  of  their  estab- 
lishment. This  is  iUnstrated  in  the  history  of  the  training  school  for  nnrses  attached, 
to  Bellevne  HospitaL  In  their  lost  annual  report  the  managers  of  the  school  spoke  of 
two  projects  for  the  relief  of  snffering  which  they  felt  onght  to  flow  from  the  school.  • 
These  were  the  establishment  of  an  emergency  hospital  and  district  nursing  among  the 
poor.  Both  haye  been  accomplished.^  The  snperintendent  of  the  school  has  always  en- 
deavored to  teach  the  nnrses  the  preparation  of  articles  of  special  diet  for  the  sick.  Bat 
this  branch  of  instraction  was  somewhat  restricted,  as  the  managers  felt  that  they  had 
no  right  to  use  the  f  nnds  of  the  school  for  such  a  purpose.  Daring  the  year  one  of  the 
visitors  of  the  Bellevne  local  visiting  committee  made  a  special  donation  to  provide 
all  the  materials  that  were  required  for  a  diet  kitchen,  and  a  nurse  is  detailed  each 
month  to  take  charge  of  this  department.  Patients  exhibit  the  most  gratef  nl  apprecia- 
tion of  the  delicacies  thus  provided. 

niDUSTBIAI.  nuiNivo. 

Among  the  experiments  in  industrial  training  in  connection  with  private  institutions^ 
may  be  mentioned  the  new  departure  in  Lasell  Female  Seminary,  at  Anbumdale,  Mass., 
extending  the  curriculum  so  as  to  include  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  cookery. 

The  Office  lias  also  received  the  prospectus  of  the  manual  training  school  of  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  be  established  as  a  permanent  branch  of  the  poly- 
technic school. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Art,  long  contemplated  as  a  natural  development  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum,  began  its  practical  work  this  year.  In  the  annual  report 
of  the  board  of  trustees  it  is  stated  that  the  progress  of  the  various  departments  more 
than  equalled  the  expectations  of  the  trustees.  Industrial  drawing  is  the  most  im- 
portant experiment  made  in  the  direction  of  technical  training  in  connection  with  the 
common  schools.  Since  the  introduction  of  this  branch  by  State  action  in  Massachu- 
setts it  has  been  similarly  introduced  in  New  York  and  in  many  cities,  notably  In  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  Washing^ton,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco* 

DBAWma  IK  THB  BOSTOBT  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 


• 


The  revision  of  the  organization  of  the  Boston  public  schools  inolndes  a  change  in  the 
programme  of  drawing,  and  affords  a  proper  occasion  for  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
work  up  to  the  present  moment  and  for  outlining  the  new  scheme.  This  has  been  done 
by  Professor  Walter  Smith,  St«te  director  of  drawing,  from  whose  statement  the  fol-* 
lowing  summary  is  prepared. 

Previous  to  1871,  drawing  had  been  pursued  in  the  schools  as  an  amusement  or  rec- 
reation ;  it  was  now  proposed  to  make  it  Industrial  and  edncationaL  This  necessi- 
tated an  entirely  new  range  of  exercises  and  a  grading  of  the  subject  for  pupils  of 
all  school  ages — a  truly  original  experiment,  for  although  parts  of  the  scheme  had 
been  attempted  in  several  European  countries,  no  one  country  had  as  yet  systemati- 
cally organized  a  course  of  study  in  drawing  graded  in  educational  sequence  from  the 
first  to  the  last  year  of  public  school  life  and  made  it  a  radical  element  in  all  education, 

1  Dnriog  the  year  5  nnrsea  from  the  school  hare  smilited  Mrs.  Brown,  superintendent  of  the  female 
branch  of  the  dty  mission.  One  of  these  young  iidles  attended  131  cases  in  six  months,  and  the  total 
nniuber  of  visits  mode  by  the  Ave  was  8,74)1.    These  nurses  were  supported  by  private  ladies. 
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In  addition  to  the  obataolee  ftrising  from  the  natare  of  tbe  undertaking,  public  inore- 
dnlity  had  to  be  overcome,  since  nine  ont  of  ten  persons  donbted  the  possibility  of 
teaching  drawing  at  all,  excepting  to  thobe  specially  gifted.  As  tbe  work  advanced  and 
ench  doubts  disappeared  before  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  criticisms  of  the  method 
multiplied ;  nevertheless,  the  plan  was  steadily  pursued,  and  now  has  an  assured  place 
among  the  methods  of  American  education  and  has  gained  a  large  measure  of  public 
approvaL  The  work  of  the  past  eight  years  must  be  regarded  as  preliminary ;  it  is 
now  practicable  to  apply  the  scheme  of  industrial  drawing  to  the  public  schools  as  a 
subject  of  general  education  with  comparatively  little  friction. 

In  the  revised  scheme,  freehand,  geometrical,  and  model  drawing  are  no  longer 
treated  as  separate  branches  to  be  studied  at  different  times  in  the  year,  but  the  ezer«- 
oises  are  so  arranged  that  a  small  portion  of  each  subject  shall  be  practised  every 
half  year  and  the  lessons  be  thus  continuous. 

The  number  of  pages  of  the  text  books  devoted  to  geometrical  problems  and  defini- 
tions has  been  decreased  from  36  to  20,  and  exercises  have  been  suggested  to  illustrate 
the  subject  of  design.  Model  and  object  drawing  from  copies  has  been  placed  in  an 
elementary  form  in  the  middle  grammar  classes  as  a  preparation  for  drawing  from  the 
solid  or  round  objects  in  the  higher,  and  the  exercises  in  design  which  are  practised 
for  eight  years  in  primary  and  lower  grammar  classes  are  directed  in  the  first  gram- 
mar classes  to  a  particular  purpose,  as  the  decoration  of  a  book  cover  or  a  tile  pat- 
tern. Instruction  in  the  elements  of  perspective  with  instraments  is  also  introduced 
in  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  schools.  The  work  in  the  high  schools  has  been 
arranged  so  as  to  make  it  a  natural  sequence  to  the  grammar  school  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  the  high  school  are  made  directly  prepara- 
tory to  the  senior.  The  principles  reoognlaed  and  ends  sought  by  this  plan  are  thus 
epitomized  by  Professor  Smith : 

(1 )  All  children  who  can  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  can  be  taught  to  draw. 

(2)  Drawing,  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  is  required  to  be  taught  to  every  child 
as  an  element  of  general,  education,  like  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetio. 

(3)  As  an  elementary  subject,  it  should  be  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  and  not 
by  special  instructors. 

(4)  The  true  function  of  drawing  in  general  education  is  to  develop  accuracy  and  to 
exercise  the  imagination,  thereby  tending  to  produce  a  love  of  order  and  to  nourish 
originality. 

(7)  In  tbe  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools  drawing  is  elementary  and  general; 
in  the  normal  and  evening  schools,  advanced  and  specif ;  for  teaching  purposes  ii^ 

the  first,  and  for  skilled  industry  in  the  second. 

•  •••••• 

(10)  Drawing  may  how  take  its  legal  place  in  the  public  schools  as  an  element  of^ 
and  not,  as  before,  a  specialty  in,  education,  at  as  little  cost  as  any  other  equally  use- 
ftil  branch  of  instrnotion,  with  the  prospect  that  at  a  future  time  as  many  persens  will 
be  able  to  draw  well  as  can  read  or  write  well,  and  as  large  a  proportion  be  able  to 
design  well  as  to  produce  a  good  English  composition. 

INBTBUCnON  OF  QIRLS  IN  SSWmO. 

In  Boston,  pupils  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  receive 
two  hours'  instruction  during  each  week,  one  hour  at  a  time,  in  sewing. 

Each  scholar  is  required  to  bring  work  from  home,  prepared  as  far  as  possible,  but 
the  teacher  must  keep  work  on  hand,  ready  prepared,  in  case  of  any  pupils  not  being 
supplied.  Teachers  must  also  keep  on  hand  a  supply  of  needles,  thimbles,  and  thread ; 
they  must  attend  to  the  preparation  and  fitting  of  work  out  of  school,  so  that  the  whole 
hour  may  be  given  to  instruction.  Every  effort  is  made  to  vary  the  instruction,  so  that 
girls  may  learn  all  the  varieties  of  work  from  plain  sewing  and  darning  to  nice  stitch- 
ing and  button  holes. 

The  city  school  report  does  not  give  the  number  of  girls  who  were  actually  instructed 
in  this  branch  during  the  year  1876-77,  but  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  three 
grammar  grades  where  it  is  taught  was  16^1,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  about  one 
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half  of  these,  or  over  eight  thooBand,  received  sach  ixutmctioii*  The  nnmher  of  epeeial 
teachers  employed  to  give  it  was  27. 

The  Instraction  is  geaerally  satisfactory.  The  greatest  ohstacle  enooantered  seems 
to  be  the  difficulty  of  secnrisg  a  proper  gradation  both  in  the  instraction  and  in  the 
work  provided  for  pnpils.  Much  of  the  work  brought  by  the  girls  from  home  ia  not 
Baited  to  their  abilities,  and  there  is  great  difference  in  the  skill  of  pnpils  in  the  lowest 
classes,  some  not  even  having  learned  to  thread  a  needle.  The  earnest  efforts  of  the 
sewing  committee  have  been  directed  toward  secnring  the  necessary  classification,  and 
they  report  a  considerable  degree  of  sacoess  bat  mach  still  remaining  to  be  done. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Providence,  B.  I.,  sewing  has  been  taught  for  several  years 
past  ''with  great  advantage  to  the  girls  receiving  instruction  and  without  detriment 
to  their  usual  studies,"  as  is  stated  in  the  city  report  for  1875. 

In  1874,  nearly  600  girls  were  taught  every  week  to  sew  in  the  vacation  schools  of 
this  city,  and  among  the  fruits  of  such  instruction  it  is  mentioned  that  more  than  400 
girls  who  received  their  first  and  last  teaching  in  the  use  of  the  needle  in  these  sohoola 
had  been  enabled  by  it  to  earn  from  $4  to  |12  a  week. 

IKDUSTBIAL  INSTRUdlOBT  FOB  THE  DEPBNDBKT  GLABfiBS. 

Organizations  for  helping  the  poor  and  destitute  recognize  that  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective means  is  training  the  children  in  work  which  will  enable  them  to  become  self 
supporting.  It  is  in  connection  with  these  benevolent  efforts  that  some  of  the  most 
promising  experiments  in  industrial  education  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  sugges- 
tions pertaining  thereto  have  arisen. 

Much  is  effected  by  the  women's  Christian  associations  of  various  cities  through  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  special  industry,  and  by  the  constant  and  able  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  public  conferences. 

One  of  the  seven  standing  committees  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  of  Boston  ^  is  styled  the  committee  on  industrial  education.  Their  duties  are 
thus  defined; 

It  shall  be  their  duty  to  try  to  enable  women  to  rise  superior  to  the  condition  or 
circumstances  of  their  situation  by  directing  them  to  the  necessity  of  unfolding  their 
individual  talente  to  a  profitable  issue,  either  in  the  domain  of  art,  science,  tradoi 
manufacture,  invention,  home  avocations,  or  whatever  else  offers  "to  secure  this  end. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charitable  Belief  and  Bepressing  Mendi- 
cancy employs  a  system  of  districting  and  examining  the  city  which  promises  to  set 
more  clearly  before  the  public  than  ever  before  the  true  requirements  of  the  dependent 
classes.  The  society,  although  as  yet  in  its  initiatory  stages,  has  taken  up  the  subject 
of  the  proper  education  of  children  as  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  in  solving 
the  prol)lems  of  pauperism  and  crime. 

The  officers  of  the  society  endeavor  to  cooperate  with  public  school  authorities  .to 
secure  the  attendance  of  all  children  of  a  suitable  age  at  the  public  schools.  It  is 
stated  in  the  official  report  of  the  society  "  that  there  are  over  10,000  children  in  the 
city  who  will  become  criminals  unless  the  strong  influences  of  education  and  reputable 
associations  are  at  once  invoked  to  rescue  them."  For  the  purpose  of  discovering  what 
facilities  existed  for  placing  these  children  in  the  schools  inquiries  were  addressed  to 
the  secretary  of  the  school  board  as  to  the  balance  of  room  available  for  the  purpose, 
from  whom  it  was  learned  that  there  was  accommodation  for  3,553  additional  pupils 
in  the  aggregate  of  city  schools.  The  society  earnestly  urges  its  ward  assodations  to 
adopt  sas  a  basis  of  action  the  rule  of  refusing  aid  to  families  detaining  their  children 
from  school  and  instructs  its  visitors  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  requirement.    Two 

1  The  Women's  Educational  Asaociation  of  Boston  has  interested  itself  in  the  introdnotion  of  women 
to  the  Infttitate  of  Technology;  in  thoHiurvard  examinations  for  women;  In  the  scheme  for  private 
oollegiato  instmction  for  women  in  Cambiidge;  in  the  Boston  Cookery  School ;  In  the  publication  of 
tracts  on  moral  and  physical  education ;  in  the  School  of  Art  Needlework ;  in  the  teaching  of  sewing 
in  pablio  schools ;  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  the  Girls'  Latin  School  In  Boston. 
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important  lesnlts  would  be  attained  wherever  sacli  a  regulation  i»h6ald  be  enforced : 
(1)  the  claas  of  children  for  whom  pnblio  sohools  are  absolutely  essential  would  be 
brought  under  their  influence,  and  (2)  this  would  materially  aid  in  determining  the 
kind  of  education  which  these  schools  ou;;ht  to  afford. 

The  Labor  Exchange,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  organized  through  the  efforts  of  a  com* 
pany  of  philanthropic  citizens  in  September,  1877.  The  purposes  of  the  society  were 
to  relieve  the  poor  of  the  District  by  a  better  organization  of  public  and  private  chari- 
ties, to  devise  means  for  the  employment  of  poor  laborers -on  public  works,  to  bring 
poor  laborers  into  communication  with  employers  without  expense,  to  establish  new 
industries  which  might  be  beneficial  to  the  poor  and  also  to  the  District,  and  to  eorreoti 
as  far  ns  possible,  the  evils  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving. 

As  finally  constituted,  the  board  of  managers  included  the  following  residents  of  the 
eity :  Hon.  M.  G.  Emery,  president ;  L.  J.  Davis,  treasurer ;  L.  S.  Emery,  secretary* 
General  John  Hitz,  Mr.  A.  8.  Solomons,  Mr.  James  E.  Fitch,  Mr.  John  T.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  William  BaUantyne,  Mr.  S.  A.  H.  Marks,  Mrs.  Jane  Hitz,  Mrs.  Leonard  Whitney, 
Miss  Susan  Walker,  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  Mr.  W.  B.  Smith,  Mr.  J.  P.  Khingle,  Dr.  C.  C.  Cox, 
Mr.  M.  Goldstein,  CoL  Thomas  L.  Tullock,  Mr.  John  F.  Cook,  and  Mr.  John  A.  Baker. 

The  plans  they  adopted  proved  practicable,  and  the  organization  existed  long  enough 
to  demonstrate  the  great  need  of  its  service,  but  the  want  of  means  prevented  its  per- 
manency. The  opportuni ties  for  work  were  so  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  appli- 
cants who  thronged  the  office  that  the  managers  sought  for  employment  under  the  Dis- 
trict or  United  States  authorities.  This  resulted  in  an  arrangement  for  filling  up  the 
old  canal,  securing  to  each  man  who  would  perform  a  day*s  work  fifty  cents  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  exchange. 

Every  day's  experience  in  the  female  department  made  mote  and  more  apparent  the 
great  look  of  occupation  f6r  women  incapable  of  severe  exertion. 

In  November,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
board  of  managers  asking  if  the  Labor  Exchange  could  undertake  the  manufacture  of 
seed  packets  for  the  department.  The  proposition  was  gladly  accepted  and  the  work 
commenced  asspeedily  as  possible.  Steps  were  also  taken  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  training  school  for  nurses.  In  which  enterprise  the  physicians  of  the  city  engaged 
with  much  energy.  A  free  class  for  instruction  in  China  decoration  was  also  opened, 
and  a  repository  provided  where  all  articles  of  handiwork  could  be  offered  for  sale 
without  chaise  to  the  owner.  Thus  four  industries  for  women  were  established  through 
the  efforts  of  the  exchange. 

The  progress  of  industrial  training  has  been  promoted  by  the  inflnenoe  of  rsfonna- 
tory  and  charitable  associations.  In  institutions  of  the  former  doss  various  trades 
and  branches  of  feminine  handiwork  ace  taught,  and  the  ooeupation  thus  afforded  and 
the  interest  created  have  aided  in  overcoming  vicious  tendencies  and  in  developing 
application  and  soIf-controL  In  many  cases  refractory  or  idle  youths  have  been  fitted 
by  these  exercises,  combined  with  proper  intellectual  and  moral  training,  to  be  returned 
as  conscientious  and  industrious  members  of  society. 

Sarah  J.  Smith,  the  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Reformatory  Institution  for 
Women  and  Girls,  in  Indianapolis,  places  great  stress  upon  such  occupation,  and  those 
under  her  chaige  ore  kept  industriously  at  work. 

]<OBEICm  AFPBBNTICB  8GHOOUS. 

Prof.  Silvanns  P.  Thompson'  has  contributed  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of 
technical  educati<m  in  a  paper  on  "Apprenticeship  schools,"  embodying  the  results  of 
his  investigations  of  the  methods  pursued  in  France  and  Gtermany.  He  proposes  four 
solutions  of  the  problem  of  how  to  train  artisan  children,  all  of  which  have  been  tested. 

(1)  Apprenticing  children  at  an  earlier  age  than  at  present  and  making  it  obligatory 

iSilTsniis  P.  ThoDpwMB,  a.  A.,  i>.  sc^  r.  B.  A.  8.,  profetaor  of  ezperimentsl  phytios,  XTniTonlty  College, 
Bristol.  The  paper  was  read  originally  before  the  British  Ajsodation  at  Sheffield,  and  has  since  beea 
pnbUshed  in  pamphlet  fono. 


CO  REPORT   OF   THE  COMKISSIOVER  OF   EDUCATION. 

thftt  all  tbroagh  their  apprentioesliip  tbey  ahall  have  ereiy  day  a  oerlain  inimber  of 
honn  of  schoolinf^  in  a  school  attached  to  the  workshop. 

(2)  Keeping  children  at  school  for  a  longer  x>eriod,  on  condition  that  they  shall  pass 
a  certain  amount  of  time  in  a  workshop  attached  to  the  achooL 

(3)  Organizing  a  school  and  workshop  side  by  side»  an  equal  nnmher  of  honrs  being 
dsToted  to  manual  labor  and  to  study. 

(4)  Sending  children  for  half  the  day  to  the  existing  schools,  and  the  other  half  to 
work  in  the  shop  or  factory. 

As  a  type  of  about  two  himdred  schools  in  different  parts  of  France  on  the  first 
plan  he  cites  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Chaix  &,  Co.,  the  French  Railway  Guide 
printers.  The  Messrs.  Chaix's  typographical  school  has  been  in  existence  for  seven- 
teen yearsi  and  has  snppUed  nearly  a  hundred  able  workmen  to  the  firm  itself,  while 
the  few  who  have  left  have  found  exceptionally  good  places.  In  this  school  the  appren- 
tice is  bound  for  four  years,  the  employers  guaranteeing  him  a  place  at  the  expiration 
of  his  time.  The  apprentices  are  in  two  classes,  compositors  and  printers.  Those  of 
both  classes  spend  two  hours  daily  in  the  school  room  in  improving  their  knowledge  of 
the  elements  or  in  going  through  a  teehnic&l  course  of  typography.  Lastly,  there  is 
a  course  on  such  subjects  as  the  history  of  typography  or  mechanics,  physics,  and  chem- 
istry, as  far  as  they  apply  to  printing  machinery  and  processes.  During  the  tl^ee 
years  the  apprentice  compositors  receive  from  10  to  50  cents  a  day,  and  the  printer 
apprentices  from  15  to  90  cents  a  day. 

There  is  one  excellent  school  in  Paris  on  the  second  plan.  The  pupils  in  handicrafts 
work  alternately  at  carpentry,  wood  turning,  forging,  d&c,  for  two  years,  after  which 
their  work  is  specialized.  They  are  also  instructed  in  modelling  and  technical  drawing, 
and  in  the  summer  they  visit  the  neighboring  factories.  On  the  completion  of  the  pre- 
liminary two  years  they  are  draughted  off  into  one  of  the  three  special  workshops,  in 
which  modelling  and  carving,  carpentry  and  woodwork,  and  iron  and  metal  work  are 
carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  master  workmen,  who.  have  made  the  teaching 
of  their  various  crafts  a  special  study. 

Of  the  third  system  France  affords  two  good  examples,  namely :  The  Paris  Munici- 
pal School  of  Apprentices,  where  several  distinct  trades  are  taught,  and  the  Besan^on 
Municipal  School  of  Horology,  where  clock  and  watch  making  alone  are  taught. 

In  the  Paris  school,  apprentices  are  only  admitted  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16. 
They  must  have  a  certificate  showing  that  they  have  completed  their  elementary  edu- 
cation or  else  undergo  an  examination.  In  comparison  with  schools  of  the  second 
type,  a  larger  amonnt  of  time  is  devoted  to  the  workshops,  which  are  here  more  exten- 
sive and  complete.  The  course  is  a  three  years'  initiation  into  the  handicraft  taught, 
and  a  majority  of  the  pupils  leave  the  school  able  workmen.  The  trades  in  which 
direct  instruction  is  given,  are  those  of  the  carpenter,  wood  turner,  pattern  maker, 
smith,  fitter,  and  metal  burner.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  who  left  the  school  in 
1677  was  17^  years  and  their  average  earning  in  the  places  they  had  obtained  was  76 
cents  a  day,  one  boy  of  17  getting  $1.25  a  day  as  a  smith.  The  instruction  is  entirely 
gratnitons  and  the  whole  of  the  necessary  tools,  machines,  books,  &o.,  are  supplied  by 
the  municipality. 

The  BesaD^on  school  is  managed  on  similar  principles  and  is  an  entire  success.  It  is 
supported  entirely  by  the  Besan^on  municipality.  In  addition  to  instruction  in  every 
branch  of  horology,  the  apprentices  receive  lessons  in  their  own  language,  arithmetic, 
lOgebra,  geometry,  physics,  chemistiy,  mechanics,  and  drawing  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
horology. 

The  fourth  system  or  that  of  half-time  schools  has  only  been  partially  tried  in  France^ 
One  radical  defect  in  it  is  that  there  is  no  correlation  between  the  work  done  in  the 
factory  and  the  information  imparted  by  the  schoolmaster.  > 

>The  eity  of  London  guilds  and  other  corporate  bodies  seem  at  length  conrinoed  of  the  neoemity  of 
Adopting  some  messare  at  once  for  the  advonoement  of  teohnioal  edncatlsiL  The  dty  oompanles  have 
set  aside  £15,000  annaally  for  the  promotion  .of  this  .pl^sct. 


RECOMMENDATIONS— CONCLUSION.  CCI 

BBGOBCMXNDATIONS. 

The  observations  and  experiences  of  the  year  have  only  added  facts  to  illnstrate  the 
importance  of  the  recommendations  I  haye  made  in  previons  reports.  I  therefore 
hereby  substantially  renew  them. 

(1)  An  increase  of  the  permanent  force  of  the  OfDce.  The  experience  of  the  OfiSoe 
indicates  clearly  that  the  collection  of  educational  information  and  pablication  of  the 
same,  as  required  by  the  law  regulating  it,  cannot  be  properly  done  with  the  present 
limited  clerical  force. 

(2)  The  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  facts  in  regard  to  national  aid  to 
education  and  all  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  necessary  for  the  information  of  Congress,  be  presented  through  this  OfiSce. 
For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  government  to  meet  its  lesponsibilit^s  with  respect 
to  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  Territories,  I  recommend  that  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  for  each  Territory  be  created,  to  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment by  the  President;  his  compensation  to  be  fixed  and  paid  as  in  the  case  of  other 
Federal  appointees  for  the  Territories. 

(3)  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  on  account  of 
the  impoverished  condition  of  portions  of  the  country,  and  in  view  of  the  special  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  therein  schools  for  universal  educa- 
tion, and  in  consideration  of  the  imperative  need  of  immediate  action  in  this  regard, 
I  recommend  that  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands  be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund,  the  interest  of  said  fund  to  be  divided 
annually  pro  rata  among  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, under  such  provisions  in  regard  to  amount,  allotment,  expenditure,  and  super- 
vision as  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

(4)  I  respectfully  recommend  that  such  provision  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  be 
made  for  the  publication  of  15,000  copies  of  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  immedi- 
ately on  its  completion,  to  be  put  at  the  control  of  the  Bureau  for  distribution  among 
its  correspondents,  in  addition  to  the  number  ordered  for  distribution  by  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House. 

(5)  I  also  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the.oiganiEation  of  an  educational 
museum  in  connection  with  this  Office  and  for  the  exchange  of  educational  appliances 
with  other  countries. 

CONCLUSION. 

• 

What  has  been  said  of  the  previous  year  may  be  said  of  this  in  the  severity  of  the 

strain  upon  the  Office.    My  assistants  have  my  heartiest  thanks.    I  can  but  hope  that 

an  increased  appreciation  of  the  work  performed  by  the  Office  will  ere  long  lead  to 

more  adequate  appropriations.    I  desire  to  make  the  fullest  acknowledgement  of  my 

indebtedness  to  all  in  the  public  service  and  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  education 

throughout  the  country  who  have  aided  me  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the  Office* 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

ComfnitaUmer. 
Hon.  C.  ScHXTBZ, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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Jamaica,  Biiasb  oolosy:  Am,  4,250  sqnftre  miles;  popnltttloii,  506,154.    Capital,  Kiagston;  populsp 

Uon,  35,000.    lospeotor  of  aohools,  John  A.  Savage. 

The  offloiiil  report  for  1877  saye  that,  of  the  obildren  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15 
years,  there  are  only  40.64  per  cent,  enrolled  in  the  schools,  showing  that  a  great  many 
more  schools  are  still  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  popnlation,  as  well  as  the  adop- 
tion of  some  means  to  indnoe  a  greater  attendance  in  the  existing  schools.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  condition  of  schools  in  1868, 1876,  and  1877 : 


1868 
1876 

1877 


I 


568 
583 


Pupils. 


f 
I 

8 


19,764 
46,970 
SO,  333 


i 

9 


I9;fii6 
87,910 
99,185 


14,493 

3^658 
35^516 


£9,976 
16,950 
17,448 


ClaMes  of  ebhoola. 


1 
45 
51 


^6 


6 
157 
161 


H 


89 
314 

330 


I 

r 
& 


88 
18 
15 


t 


109 
35 


VBNBznsLA,  fedonl  repnblio:  Axea,  403.961  sqnare  milesi  population,  1,764,104.    Capital,  Ganeai; 

popabition,  48,897. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  r^K>rt  on  ednoation  in  the  state  of  Znlia,  United 
States  of  Yeneznela,  kindly  famished  by  Hr.  £.  H.  Plnmacher,  United  States  com- 
mercial agent  at  Maricaibo : 

Primary  instrnction  in  the  state  of  Znlia  is  in  charge  of  a  board  composed  of  7  mem- 
bers and  7  subordinates,  ander  the  Jarisdiction  of  the  execntiTc  power  of  the  state. 
In  each  mnnicipality  of  the  state  there  mnst  be  a  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 
For  higher  edncation  there  is  a  college  at  Maricaibo,  with  11  professors  and  24G  pnpils. 

Besides  the  compulsory  and  voluntary  state  schools  there  are  several  private  schools 
and  colleges  for  boys  and  girls.  The  municipal  schools  number  23, 15  for  boys  and  8 
for  girls.  These  schools  are  attended  by  96B  male  and  618  female  papils.  The  federal 
schools  number  18,  16  for  boys  and  2  for  girls,  and  the  pupils  748, 643  boys  and  105 
girls.  The  26  private  schools  (15  for  boys  and  11  for  girls)  have  463  male  and  271  fe- 
male pnpik. 

Y.— AUBTRALABTA. 

Nrw  South  Walis^  Britiah  colony :  Area.  383,437  square  miUH ;  popnlattoiH  689,776.    Capital,  Syds^; . 
*  popaliition,  134,756. 

The  following  table  taken  from  the  report  of  the  council  of  education  for  1877  shows^ 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  various  schools  from  1867  to  1877 : 


Year. 


1867 

1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 


Pablio 
•ehools. 


98,434 
34,994 
37,593 
39,731 
43,494 
46,458 
48,831 
53,709 
58,811 
64,414 
71,794 


Proririonalj 
aohools. 


Half-time 
Bchoola. 


733 

3»113 
4,788 
5,185 
5,633 
6,(^73 
7,466 
8,009 
8^786 
9,196 
8,707 


967 
583 
1,949 
1,445 
9,967 
1,189 
9,909 
9,469 
9,350 
9,865 
9,913 


Benomina- 
tional 
schools. 


35.306 
35,930 
37,096 
36,460 
35,919 
33,564 
33,519 
36,918 
34,509 
35,394 
34,538 


TotaL 


6<748 
73,898 
80,618 

87,313 
88,487 
89,018 
100,384 
104,456 
111.868 
117,1 


CLXXVni   BEPOET  OF  THE   COMHISSIONEB  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  averaj^  enrolment  in  1877  was  80,929,  and  the  average  datiy  attendance  54,593. 
There  were  enrolled  in  the  training  school  for  teachers  69  stndents,  43  males  and  46 
females.    The  receipts  in  1877  amounted  to  £321,646,  and  the  expenditure  to  £276,940. 

QUBKNBLAKD,  British  colony :  Area,  6d9,580  square  miles ;  popnlatloii,  187,100.    Capital,  BrisbaDe ;  pop- 

alatlon,  30,883. 

The  official  report  for  1878  contains  the  following: 

There  were  in  1878  305  schools  in  operation,  against  286  daring  the  year  1877,  an  in- 
oiease  of  ahout  7  per  cent.  The  number  of  teachers  has  increased  from  777  in  1877  to 
858  in  1678.  The  total  number  of  children  enrolled  increased  from  38,646  in  1877  to 
40,661  in  1878,  an  increase  of  2,015.  The  average  daily  attendance  increased  from 
19,945  in  1677  to  20,994  in  1878,  an  increase  of  1,049.  The  total  expenditure  for  school 
purposes  in  1878  amounted  to  £99,117. 

South  AnsiaAUA,  ftitish  colony :  Area^  903,690  square  miles ;  popnhUion,  913,371.    Capital,  Adelaide; 

population,  31,S73. 

The  report  of  the  council  of  education  for  1877  contains  the  f oUowing  data : 
The  number  of  children  reported  as  having  been  under  instruction  during  the  year 
is  30,959 ;  2^,696  in  public  schools  and  2,263  in  provisional  schools.  The  total  number 
of  students  in  training  for  teachers  daring  the  year  was  54 .  Schools  for  infants  have 
been  opened  in  connection  with  the  North  Adelaide  and  Norwood  model  schools.  There 
were  44  evening  schools  open  during  the  year,  at  which  1,069  pupils  received  instruc- 
tion. 

TiCTOBXA,  British  colony;  Area,  88,196  square  miles ;  popolation,  840,300.    Capital,  Melboome;  popn- 

lation,  347,079. 

The  official  report  for  1878  furnishes  the  following  data : 

Number  of  schools,  1,626 ;  number  of  children  enrolled  during  the  year,  234,519,  viz, 
123,514  boys  and  111,005  girls :  number  of  children  in  average  attendance  during  the 
;yeai:,  116,015,  61,091  boys  and  54,924  girls.  The  above  figures  include  the  state  and 
ci4>itation  schools.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  3,860, 1,431  head  teaoheiSy 
807  assistants,  571  work-mistresses,  and  1,051  pupil  teachers. 

DR.  MURRAT'8  RSTURN  FROM  JAPAN. 

Ewer  since  the  visit  of  Hon.  F.  Tanaka  to  this  country  in  1872  this  Office  has  sus- 
tained intimate  relations  with  the  department  of  education  in  Japan.  In  the  sys- 
tem-cif  education  which  has  rapidly  developed  in  the  empire  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  present  Mikado,  the  inflnence  of  oar  own  country  is  distinctly  marked.  It  is 
seen  in  the  classification  of  the  schools,  in  the  organization  of  normid  schools,  in  the 
conduct  of  female  education,  and  in  the  system  of  reports.  The  inflnence  thus  exerted 
on  Japanese  education  is  due  to  the  study  of  our  systems,  to  the  introduction  of  teach- 
ers and  officers  from  the  United  States,  and  in  particular  to  the  work  of  Hon.  David 
Hurray,  who  assumed  the  office  of  adviser  to  the  Japanese  department  of  education 
August,  1873,  and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  responsible  duties  until  the  present 
year.  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Stevens,  acting  charge  d'liffaires  ad  interim  of  the 
tfnited  States  at  T6kid,  to  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  Secretary  of  State,  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  by  him  transmitted  to  this  Office,  indicates  the  value 
placed  upon  Dr.  Murray's  services  in  the  empire  and  the  progress  realized  during  his 
association  with  the  department  of  education : 

tlMirKD  States  Legation, 
T6ki6,  Japan,  December  23, 187a 

Sir  :  On  the  18th  instant  Dr.  David  Murray,  the  American  gentleman  who  has  acted 
for  the  past  five  years  in  the  capacity  of  adviser  to  the  Japanese  department  of  educa- 
tion, received  from  His  Mi^esty  the  Emperor  the  decoration  of  the  third  class  of  the 
ocder  of  merit  and  from  the  department  of  education  a  present  of  fifteen  hundred  yen.^ 

'The  Japanese  yen  =  99.7  cents. 
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Dr.  Morray'B  eDffafjpement  has  termiDoted  and  he  is  aboat  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
The  marks  of  distinction  conferred  npon  him  by  the  Japanese  Govemmeot,  well  de- 
served as  they  are,  are  as  gratifying  to  hisconntrymen  io  Japan  as  they  mast  be  to  him- 
self. No  foreigner  in  the  service  of  this  government  has  had  a  nobler  field  than  he, 
and  none,  I  am  snre,  have  acquitted  themselves  mote  creditably. 

The  advance  of  edacation  m  this  empire  within  the  past  five  years  has  been  one  of 
the  most  enconraginff  ei^poB  of  the  proffress  of  Japan.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  train- 
ing in  the  colleges  of  this  and  other  cities  of  large  numbers  of  students  in  the  sciences^ 
professions,  and  foreisn  languages,  but  also  of  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  the 
systematization  of  pnmary  education  and  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  attention  paid  to  bettering  the  condition  of  the  women  of 
Japan  by  establishing  institutions  for  their  higher  education  is  not  the  least  notice- 
able feature  of  the  work  done  by  the  department  of  education  during  Dr.  Murray's 
term  of  service.  In  this,  as  in  other  directions,  the  officials  of  that  Apartment  cor- 
dially acknowledge  their  obligations  to  his  trained  knowledge  and  intelligent  advice. 
I  have  the  honor,  &o., 

D.  W.  STEVENS. 

Hon.  Wm.  M.  Evasts, 

JSeoretarjf  of  State. 

9 

WVTKD  STATES  KDUOATIOK  AT  THE  PARIS  BZP06ITI0K. 

The  profound  interest  taken  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  French  Republic  in  the 
oondition  and  progress  of  ednoation  in  the  United  States  led  our  educators  to  desire 
as  complete  a  representation  as  x>ossible  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  They  were  gratified 
that  Congress  saw  fit  to  make  special  provision  for  the  representation  of  agriculture, 
and  they  could  not  understand  why  similar  provision  should  not  be  made  for  American 
education.  A  committee  of  their  appointment,  whose  chairman  was  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickers- 
ham,  communicated  their  views  in  strong  terms  to  this  Office  and  to  the  Department 
of  State,  indicating  a  fear  that  the  inadequate  provisions  for  the  educational  exhibition 
were  likely  to  render  it  desirable  not  to  undertake  the  matter  at  alL  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  Hon.  R.  C.  HcCormick,  Conmiittioner  General,  to  the  importance  of  this  de- 
partment of  the  exhibition  and  the  interest  of  French  statesmen  in  the  subject,  and 
found  that  both  he  and  the  Department  of  State  heartily  appreciated  the  situation 
and  desired  extremely  that  the  best  course  poasible  under  the  circumstances  should 
be  pursued.  A  conference  of  leading  educators  was  held,  at  which  valuable  sugges- 
tions were  made,  but  no  plan  adopted.  It  was  finally  decided  by  General  MoCormick, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  select  a  man  most  competent  for 
'the  duty,  and  to  place  at  his  discretion  the  restricted  floor  space  available  at  so  late 
a  date  and  the  yery  limited  funds  that  could  be  set  apart  for  this  department  of  the 
exhibition  in  view  of  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  make  any  special  appropriation 
therefor. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  Mass.,  was  selected;  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  for 
some  time  successful  as  a  teacher  and  afterwards  as  principal  of  a  normal  school  in 
Connecticut,  secretary  of  the  beard  of  education  in  that  State,  and  later  for  many 
yeass  known  as  the  able  superintendent  of  instruction  in  the  city  of  Boston,  he  was 
well  known  personally  to  many  teachers,  but  more  widely  through  his  unique  series  of 
reports  as  superintendent  and  his  participation  in  the  exhibition  at  Vienna  in  1873 
and  in  that  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  His  appointment  was  recognised  as  most  fit, 
and  assured  for  his  plans  the  prompt  and  hearty  cooperation  of  those  among  us  inter- 
ested in  participating  in  this  department  of  the  Exposition. 

Vessels  to  take  goods  were  to  depart  on  the  3d  and  6th  of  Kaioh,  «nd  Dr.  Philbrick 
at  once  (February  18)  issued  a  circular  giving  information  necessary  lor  the  prepara- 
tion and  forwarding  of  articles  from  school  systems,  colleges,  schools,  and  individuals. 

This  Office  supplied  Dr.  Philbrick  and  his  clerk  with  desks  in  its  rooms  and  such 
othw  aid  as  was  in  its  power  to  facilitate  his  difficult  task.  It  possessed  a  oolleotion 
of  information  in  regard  to  each  of  the  several  subjects  treated  in  its  table  of  statis- 
tics that  with  slight  expense  could  have  been  put  in  shape  so  as  to  represent  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  as  never  before^  but  in  the  cramped  oondition  of  its  means 
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this  was  impossible  and  only  snoh  a  repvesentation  was  attempted  as  oonld  be  made 
withont  additional  cost. 

Dr.  Philbrick,  on  arriving  at  Paris,  found  the  space  assigned  to  him  favorably  situ- 
ated bat  very  inadequate  in  size ;  he  also  experienced  his  f  nil  shaie  of  the  embarrass- 
ments usually  met  with  in  the  installation  of  such  a  collection ;  but,  master  as  he  was  of 
the  subject  and  of  its  progress  and  condition  in  the  United  States  and  of  the  material 
furnished  him,  he  soon  disposed  of  the  articles  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  his  depart- 
ment for  the  study  of  a  nation's  education  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  Exposi- 
tion. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Philbriok  conveys  an  excellent  idea  of  the  condition, 
classification,  appearance,  and  significance  of  this  collection ; 

Paxis,  AuguBt  8, 1878. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  American  educational  exhibit  has  been  prepared,  installed  in  the 
palace  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  examined  by  the  three  juries  of  the  educational  classes 
of  the  Exposition,  and  recompensed  in  accordance  with  their  estimate  of  its  merits. 

There  yet  remain  two  thiuf^  to  be  done  to  complete  the  work :  first,  tiie  preparation 
of  a  detailed  catalogue  for  the  use  of  foreign  visitors,  which  until  this  time  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  makke,  and,  second,  a  statement  as  to  the  character  of  the  exhibit,  for 
the  benefit  of  educators  at  home  who  wish  to  know  in  what  manner  American  educa- 
tion is  represented  at  this  Exposition. 

Such  a  statement  I  now  propose  to  make  in  this  communication  to  you,  for  such  use 
as  may  seem  to  you  fitting.  I  shall  not,  of  course,  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  con- 
tents of  the  exhibit.  I  shall,  however,  endeavor  to  present  such  generalizations  and 
summaries  and  make  such  mention  of  particular  and  characteristic  objects  as  will 
convey  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  nature,  scope,  and  value  of  the  exhibit. 

THE  FLAK  OF  THE  BXHIBrr. 

The  plan  of  the  exhibit  as  set  forth  in  my  first  circular  dated  February  18, 1878,  and 
hereto  appended,  was  determined  larsely  by  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  had 
to  be  undertaken,  if  undertaken  at  all,  namely :  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  for 
the  preparation  (only  about  four  weeks  to  the  sailiug  of  the  last  vessel  employed  in 
the  transportation),  the  small  amount  of  money  set  apart  to  defray  the  expenses  of  pro- 
curing the  materials  and  getting  them  ready  for  shipping  ($1,400),  and  the  limited 
space  which  could  be  spar^  for  its  installation  (thirty  feet  square).  The  actual  space, 
assigned  is  about  twenty-two  feet  of  front  by  twenty-five  feet  of  depth.  An  unex- 
pected obstacle  to  success  was  encountered  in  the  unavoidable  delay  in  assigning  the 
space,  which  was  not  definitely  designated  until  very  near  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  Exposition.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  make  choice  of  such  materials  as  would 
involve  little  or  no  expense,  require  but  a  short  time  in  the  preparation,  and  occupy 
the  smallest  possible  amount  of  space.  The  aim  was  to  represent  as  far  as  practicable, 
in  view  of  these  limitations,  the  different  grades  and  systems  of  education,  both  gen- 
eral and  special,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  materials  and  appliances  of  instruction 
and  training,  but  also  in  respect  to  the  results  attained, — to  bring  together  types, 
specimens,  and  illustrations  of  the  best  things  in  their  respective  categories,  com- 
prising :  tne  Kindergarten ;  the  elementary  common  school,  graded  and  ungraded :  the 
normal  school,  city  and  State ;  the  free  high  school ;  the  academy,  preparatory  school, 
and  female  seminary ;  the  college  pure,  with  no  special  departments ;  the  college  mixed, 
having  one  or  more  special  schools  attsched ;  tne  principal  types  of  universities  and 
higher  technical  schools ;  the  female  colleges ;  the  public  libraries,  and  the  institutions 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded. 

Of  course  it  was  not  possible  to  realize  fully  this  ideal:  in  some  cases  the  best 
^ings  were  not  to  be  obtained. 

THE  FBAMBWOBK  OF  TRfi  DTBTALLATIOH. 

Having  brought  together  in  pursuance  of  this  plan  such  materials  as  could  be 
secured,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  organize  them,  to  arrange  them  as  system- 
atically as  possible  with  a  due  respect  to  comeliness  of  appearance  and  convenience 
of  access.  The  narrowness  of  the  space  presented  a  serious  embarrassment,  as  it  was 
considerably  less  than  that  on  which  the  plan  of  the  collection  had  been  nased,  but 
the  lack  of  room  was  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  excellence  of  the  location 
allotted ;  in  my  judgment  it  is  the  best  spot  for  the  purpose  in  the  whole  American 
section. 

It  is  in  a  comer  near  the  main  entrance  from  the  Street  of  the  Nations,  fronting  on 
p  wide  passage  way  which  sepa^tes  it  from  the  ofi&oes  of  the  Commission,  bedbug  ad- 
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inicably  lifted  by  large  panes  of  glaas  at  the  top  of  the  ontside  wall.  The  corner 
location  affords  high  wall  space  on  the  two  adjacent  sides.  The  other  two  walls 
which  had  to  be  constructed  are  less  high,  and  the  front  one  is  mostly  open,  the 
apace  below  the  wide  entablature  beinff  used  for  hanging  pictures  of  edifices  with 
the  middle  of  the  lower  part  occupied  by  a  counter  with  twenty  drawers  under  it. 
On  either  aide,  extending  from  front  to  rear,  are  cases  having  shcdves  from  top  to  bot- 
tom and  glass  doors.  The  woodwork  is  painted  black  with  vermilion  trimmings. 
The  interior  of  the  walls  is  covered  with  canvas  of  a  maroon  color,  and  the  floor, 
which  is  raised  six  inches  above  the  passage  way,  is  covered  with  a  substantial  green 
and  black  carpet  which  harmonizes  well  with  the  black  cases. 

Every  available  inch  of  floor  space  is  occupied  with  other  cases  having  shelves  or 
^rawers  from  top  to  bottom,  the  principal  one  also  answering  the  purpose  of  a  birge 
Table.  The  architectural  design  of  our  structure  is  shown  in  the  photograph  here- 
with sent.  It  is  not  elaborate  or  pretentions,  and  if  it  cannot  claim  to  be  a  specimen 
of  high  art,  its  simplicity  conveys,  at  least,  a  suggestion  of  elegance.  The  two 
panels  at  the  base  of  the  facade  between  the  entrances  at  the  sides  bear  the  follow- 
ing inscriptions: 


C*e«t  dnna  le  goavememeiit  rdfmblicain  que  Too 
a  besoin  de  tonte  la  poisaanoe  de  r6dncation.' 

HONTBaQUIEU. 


Promote,  at  an  ol^Jeot  of  primary  Importonoe, 
institatioiiafor  the  general  difltmlonof  knowl- 
edge. WASmNGTOX. 


These  sayings  naturally  attract  much  attention,  not  only  on  aooonnt  of  the  senti- 
ments themselves,  but  also  on  account  of  the  great  names  of  their  authors.  The  four 
panela  of  the  architrave  are  labelled  thus: 


Education 

Kationale 

Ezpoflition 

CoDectiye 

In  the  interior  is  a  tablet  extending  across  the  wall  in  the  rear,  above  the  pictures 
and  charts  and  in  full  view  of  the  throng  of  visitors  constantly  passing  the  front  of 
the  exhibit,  bearing  this  inscription  in  large  gilt  letters :  L'instract&oa  pnbliqne  est 
eratoite  dans  tons  lea  £tate  de  r Union. ' 


CLABOinCATION  AKD  ASftAKOBlOarr. 


In  the  system  of  general  classification  prescribed  for  the  organization  of  the  Exj;>o- 
sition  and  the  Juries  of  recompense,  education  was  grouped  under  the  three  following 
classes: 

Class  YI.  Education  of  children,  primary  instruction,  instruction  of  adults. 

Class  VII.  Organization  and  appliances  for  secondary  instruction. 

Class  VIII.  Organization,  methods,  and  appliances  for  superior  instruction. 

The  conditions  of  our  space  would  not  permit  a  strict  observance  of  this  plan  of 
classification  in  the  arrangement  and  installation  of  our  materials.  It  was,  therefore, 
made  sabservient  to  the  ^an  founded  on  the  natnre  of  the  materials  exhibited. 

In  my  circular  above  referred  to,  I  grronped  the  materials  that  belong  to  our  educa- 
tional exhibit  under  three  classes,  namely:  Educational  literature,  scholars'  work, 
buildings  and  apparatus.  Upon  further  consideration  it  seemed  better  to  divide  the 
last  named  class  into  two,  buildings  and  furniture  and  apparatus  and  appliances. 
Accordingly  this  mode  of  classification  was  regarded  as  primary  in  its  arrangement, 
while  the  cliMsification  by  grades  of  instruction  was  regarded  as  secondary.  This 
division  will  oe  observed,  therefore,  in  this  statement  of  the  character  and  amount 
of  the  materials  which  fill  so  completely  every  inch  of  space  on  the  walls,  shelves, 
tables,  and  ooonters  provided  for  their  installation. 

L  BinLDiKafi  ASH  FuicnruBi. 

School  architecture  is  represented,  in  the  first  place,  by  two  models — that  of  the 
State  Normal  School  of  Indiana,  a  fine  edifice  and  probably  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country,  and  that  of  the  Henry  Qrammar  School  in  the  city  of  Washington,  which  has 
some  original  features  but  which  represents  very  well  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  best  grammar  school-houses  found  in  American  cities. 

The  wall  display  of  educational  edifices  is  composed  of  marked  specimens  without 
any  repetition  of  similar  types.  Beginning  with  the  view  and  plans  of  the  fiirst 
normal  school  buildioff  erected  in  America,  that  of  the  Bridge  water  school  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  building  as  it  now  is  with  its  successive  enlargements  and  improve- 
■ ■  -— -^ 

1  It  ie  in  a  republican  government  that  the  whole  power  of  ednoatlon  is  needed. 
'Public  instmotion  is  free  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
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ments,  we  find  next  to  it  a  representation  of  the  noble  stmctnie  erected  for  the  City 
Normal  School  of  Philadelphia.  Then  a  place  of  honor  is  given  to  the  remarkable 
high  school  house  in  Albany,  which  is  withoat  donbt  one  of  the  beet  of  its  class,  and 
which  is  represented  by  a  gcNod  perspective  drawing  and  by  plans  of  the  foor  floors.  A 
large  and  handsome  photograph  shows  the  best  bnilding  in  Milwaukee  for  a  grammar 
school,  and  one  which  any  city  might  well  be  proud  to  call  its  own.  The  double  school- 
house  now  building  in  Boston  for  the  Latin  and  English  high  schools  is  represented 
by  a  perspective  view  and  two  plans.  This  is  quite  the  best  thing  that  Boston  has 
ever  had  to  show  in  the  way  of  school  architecture.  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  it  does 
not  prove  to  be  an  important  step  in  advance  in  American  school  architecture.  There- 
fore I  regret  that  it  is  not  more  adequately  represented  by  appropriate  drawings, 
accompanied  by  a  description.  Vassar  and  Wellesley  Colleges  and  Mount  Holyokei 
Female  Seminary  are  represented  by  large  water  color  paintings  grouped  together,  as 
worthy  types  of  the  highest  institutions  for  female  education.  Numerous  photo- 
graphs of  the  accessories  and  interiors  of  the8(B  buildings  are  hung  on  the  outside  of 
the  wall  of  the  exhibit,  where  they  are  examined  with  much  interest. 

A  frame  of  engravings  of  the  bisst  specimens  of  school  architecture  in  Kansas,  a 
view  of  the  Cooper  Union,  a  water  color  picture  of  the  chief  building  of  Lafayette 
College  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  large  oil  painting  of  the  buildings  of  the  Hampton 
Normal  Institute  in  Virginia,  with  several  frames  of  photographs  of  the  interiors, 
complete  the  architectural  illustrations  for  which  there  was  rootn  on  the  walls.  The 
representations  of  educational  buildings  contained  in  portfolios  comprise  quite  a  wide 
range,  as  the  following  enumeration  shows :  Harvard  University ;  Hamilton  College^ 
at  Clinton f  New  York ;  the  Industrial  University  of  Illinois ;  the  University  of  m»- 
eonsin;  Williston  Seminary,  a  typical  preparatory  school  at  Easthampton,  Mass.; 
a  very  full  representation  of  the  city  schools  of  Milwaukee,  Washington,  and  Boston, 
and  of  Newton,  Mass. ;  all  the  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  in  America ;  the  fine  Insti- 
tution for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Lincoln,  111. ;  the  new  high  school  at  Providence, 
B.  L,  and  the  Free  (technical)  Institute  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

But  the  information  respecting  school  architecture  found  in  reports  and  in  books  on 
the  shelves  of  the  exhibit  is  probably  much  more  valuable  for  the  use  of  the  educa- 
tional student  than  the  illuiitrations  above  enumerated.  The  custom  which  is  so  gen- 
eral in  America  of  including  in  State  and  city  school  reports  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions of  school  buildings  hns  done  much  to  diffuse  information  on  this  subject. 

Our  space  would  allow  but  a  very  limited  display  of  school  furniture,  comprising 
only  specimens  of  the  two  leading  American  types,  namely,  that  of  the  combined 
desk  and  seat  from  the  extensive  establishment  of  Andrews  &,  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and 
the  separate  desk  and  chair  from  the  manufactory  of  J.  L.  Ross,  of  Boston,  who  has 
been  devoted  to  this  specialty  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Both  desks  are  single.  We 
could  give  room  for  only  one  of  each  type. 

There  is  also  from  Oeorge  Woods  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  the  combination  school  orj^an 
and  desk  for  primary  schools,  invented  by  L.  W.  Mason  ;  and  the  excellent  drawing 
table  from  the  Worcester  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science  was  undoubtedly  the 
best  thing  in  its  class  shown  at  the  Exposition. 

n.  APPAIIATUS  AKD  AFPLIAHCBS  FOB  DCSTBUCTIOM. 

Kindergarten  materials  are  sufficiently  represented  by  specimens  of  all  the  objects 
in  the  set  used  in  the  Kindergiirten  belonging  to  the  public  school  system  of  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  and  also  by  a  set  of  samples  of  the  Kindergarten  materials  furnished  by 
the  house  of  Steiger,  of  New  York,  which  is  the  chief  American  depot  for  all  appli- 
ances required  in  the  Kindergarten.  f 

We  have  a  very  large  collection  of  excellent  wall  maps  for  school  use,  in  which  the 
two  fine  sets  by  Guyot  are  especially  worthy  of  notice. 

Fine  specimens  of  globes  were  furnished  by  O.  Joslyn,  of  Boston ;  globes  and  a  tel- 
lurian l>y  Steiger,  of  New  York,  and  a  globe  by  Ginn,  of  Boston,  which  was  invented 
by  Miss  Fitz ;  a  heliotellus,  a  lunatellus,  and  a  variety  of  school  appliances  were  fur- 
nished by  Hammett,  of  Boston. 

For  elementary  instruction  in  science  there  are  several  exhibits  of  exceptional  ex- 
cel l<^nce,  namely:  A  case  of  physical  apparatus,  called  the  "Boston  Grammar  School 
Set,''  from  the  manufactory  of  E.  S.  Ritchie,  of  Boston ;  a  case  of  minerals,  containing 
a  hundred  choice  specimens  classified  and  labelled,  from  the  house  of  tfrewster  £ 
Knowlton,  of  Boston,  which  has  been  purchased  for  the  Japanese  pedagogical  mu- 
seum ;  a  cose  of  chemicals  and  chemical  apparatus,  with  a  magic  lantern  and  slides, 
from  the  house  of  N.  H.  Edgerton,  of  Philadelphia;  and  a  set  of  beautiful  lithographio 
illustrations  of  astronomical  phenomena,  observed  and  drawn  by  L.  Trouvelot,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  American  Metric  Bureau  contributed  an  admirable  case  of  apparatus  for  teach- 
ing the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
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The  ezbibition  is  espeolally  rich  in  tablets  and  oburts  for  different  grades  and 
branches  of  instroction.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Lather  W.  Mason, 
one  handred  and  sixty  in  nomber,  for  teaching  mosio  in  all  the  grades  of  elementary 
schools.  At  the  Vienna  Exhibition  they  were  prononnoed  the  best  in  the  world  and 
here  at  Paris  there  is  nothing  that  can  sustain  a  comparison  with  them.  The  remark- 
able exhibit  of  slates  sent  by  Andrews  d&  Co.,  of  Chicago,  is  maoh  admired,  and  we  are 
much  importuned  to  sell  specimens  of  them. 

8CB0LAB8*  WOBK. 

Kindergarten  work  is  well  represented  by  St.  Loais,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of 
Miss  Sasan  £.  Blow,  who  may  be  said  to  have  created  the  fine  system  of  Kindergarten 
in  that  city. 

When  the  preparation  of  the  exhibition  was  t>egnn,  Cincinnati  was  offered  the  place 
of  h<mor  in  the  preparation  of  new  eohblars'  work  to  illnstrate  the  coarse  and  methods 
of  instrnction  in  the  graded  schools  of  onr  large  cities.  This  post  of  honor  was  as- 
signed to  Cincinnati  beoaose  the  school  officials,  teachers,  and  pnpils  of.  that  city  had 
taken  so  maoh  pains  in  preparing  000118*  work  for  Vienna  and  Philadelphia.  Oar 
ooofideoce  was  not  misplaced.  We  haa  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  from  the  schools 
of  the  Qaeen  City  upwards  of  eighty  large  handsomely  bound  volumes  of  papers  in 
English  and  German  and  drawings.  From  Washington  we  have  an  excellent  collec- 
tion, comprising  nearly  four  thousand  individual  papers,  and  from  the  Albany  High 
School  several  volumes  of  new  work  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Rome  Female  College 
in  Georgia  sent  a  valuable  contribution  which  was  much  appreciated  by  the  Jury. 
From  Kansas  and  Wisconsin  important  contributions  of  new  scholars'  work  were  re- 
ceived, thanks  to  the  efficient  superintendents  of  instruction  of  those  States  and  their . 
collaborators.  Vineland,  N.  J.,  is  to  be  commended  for  its  examination  papers  and 
herbariums  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Holbrook. 

Of  scholars'  work  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  Centennial  there  is  an  exten- 
sive and  valuable  supply.  In  this  collection,  the  cities  of  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Bos- 
ton, and  the  States  oi  Indiana  and  New  Jersev  are  the  most  largely  represented.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  exhibit  of  needlework  is  limited  to  two  portfolios  from  the 
grammar  schools  of  Boston. 

The  higher  grades  of  industrial  drawing  are  fairly  represented  by  productions 
from  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  the  Women's  Art  School,  and  the  Free 
Night  School  of  Art  for  Toung  Men  of  the  Cooper  Union  in  New  York,  the  Illinois 
Industrial  University,  and  by  about  twenty  frames  of  fine  architectural  designs  and 
drawings  from  the  school  of  architecture  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. The  representation  of  mechanical  work,  is  limited  to  a  small  but  noteworthy 
set  of  specimens  in  black  walnut  of  Joinery  problems  from  the  Illinois  Industrial  Uni- 
versity. The  Wisconsin  ITniversity  and  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  sent  vol- 
umes of  examination  papers  illustrating  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the  attain- 
ments of  the  students  in  the  several  classes  of  the  respective  courses. 

Altogether,  the  number  of  volumes  of  scholars'  work  amounts  to  about  seven  han- 
dred, and  probably  the  individual  exercises  contained  in  them  do  not  fall  short  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

■DCCATIOXAL  UmaATDBI. 

Under  this  head  is  included  not  merely  text  books,  educational  reports,  and  peda- 
gogical publications,  but  all  the  printed  matter  bearing  directly  on  education.  This 
IS  without  question  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  exhibition.  The  collec- 
tion contains  representative  samples  of  documents  relating  to  manicipal  systefns  and 
institutions  of  education,  and  the  aim  was  to  secure  from  each  State  not  only  copies 
of  the  more  recent  reports  of  its  educational  system  but  as  far  as  practicable  com- 
plete sets,  and  to  bring  together,  for  exhibition,  copies  of  all  the  text  IxwIes  actually 
issued  by  American  publishers  at  the  present  time  for  elementaiy  and  secondary  in- 
struction. This  plan  was  sabstantially  carried  out.  The  result  was  a  large  and 
unique  collection  of  educational  publications,  amounting  to  about  twenty-five  hundred 
volumes.  The  cities  of  Washington  and  Boston  sent  complete  sets  of  all  the  text 
books  and  books  of  reference  naSi  in  their  respective  systems  of  schools,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  reference  books  of  the  Boston  high  schools,  which  are  too  numerous 
and  costly  to  be  duplicated  for  such  a  purpose,  ^though  it  was  not  intended  to  ex- 
hibit the  text  books  for  superior  professional  instruction,  tliis  grade  was  well  repre- 
sented in  the  department  of  medicine  by  the  numerous  and  valuable  pablications  of  H. 
C.  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  department  of  technology  by  the  excellent  works 
issued  by  John  Wiley  and  Sons  and  Van  Nostrand,  of  New  York.  The  largest  collec- 
tions of  text  books  were  sent  by  the  houses  of  Harper  and  Brothers  and  A.  S.  Barnes. 
The  largest  set  of  reference  books  was  contributed  by  Lippincott  and  Co.,  of  Pliila- 
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deiphia.  The  exhibit  of  Webster's  Diotiooary  in  its  Torioos  editions  and  styles  at- 
tracts great  attention.  The  pablioations  relating  to  indnstrial  art  in  all  its  grades, 
Sreparnl  or  edited  apd  arraoged  by  Walter  Smith  and  published  by  L.  Prang  and 
o.,  of  Boston,  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  exhibition  which  atiraets  most  attention. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  series  of  books  desigoed  for  elementary  graded 
schools.  The  collection  of  geographies  is  very  oomplete  and  it  is  Tery  remarltable.  No 
country  furnishes  a  collection  to  be  compared  with  it,  although  Germany  probably 
takes  the  lead  in  the  production  of  cheap  and  ^ood  school  atlases. 

The  text  books  were  arranged  for  the  examination  of  the  Jury  according  to  their 
publishers,  and  then  for  the  examination  of  visitors  they  were  rearranged  according  to 
subjects.  If  the  exhibition  had  been  conducted  as  a  business  operation  a  great  many 
text  books  might  have  been  sold.  An  agent  of  the  British  Museum  urged  us  to 
sell  to  that  institution  the  whole  collection  of  text  books,  and  the  representative  of 
another  important  institution  offered  to  purchase  the  whole  of  our  collective  exhibi- 
tion, to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  pedagogical  library  and  museum. 

We  show  our  collection  of  reports  with  some  honest  pride.  Among  those  from 
cities,  the  sets  from  Washington,  St.  Louis  and  Boston  are  especially  noteworthy ; 
while  the  fullest  sets  from  States  were  those  contributed  by  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Bhode  Island,  Maryland  and 
Massachusetts.  A  unique  set  comes  from  Massachusetts,  comprising  the  annual 
school  reports  from  every  one  of  the  343  municipalities  of  the  State  for  the  year  1H75, 
bound  up  in  12  handsome  volumes.  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  contributSsd  a 
rare  and  exceedingly  valuable  volume  in  which  he  had  bound  up  all  the  best  recent 
American  publications  on  the  subject  of  school  hygiene,  including  his  own  remarkable 
paper  on  the  hygienic  requirements  of  school  architecture.  But  the  set  of  reports  the 
most  important  of  all  remains  to  be  mentioned.  I  mean  the  set  issued  by  Gen.  John 
Eaton,  tne  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  from  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington.  These  documents  have  done  much  to  make  the  name  of 
our  country  respected  among  foreign  nations.  Through  the  influence  of  these 
reports  the  French  government  has  been  induced  to  establish  a  bureau  of  education 
similar  to  that  at  Washington,  and  M.  Bnisson  has  been  appointed  as  its  chief ;  he 
is  al&o  charged  with  the  duty  of  organizing  in  connection  with  the  bureau  a  pedagogical 
library  and  museum. 

Public  libraries  are  represented  by  the  extraordinary  report  on  the  subject  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  education,  by  a  specimen  collection  from  the  library  of  the 
Bureau  of  i:V3  printed  volumes  of  catalogues  of  public  libraries  in  the  United  States, 
and  by  the  beautiful  and  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  com- 
prising its  printed  catalogues,  a  set  of  its  reports  and  printed  documents  and  blanks 
illustrative  of  its  administration  and  working,  all  in  rich  bindings,  as  specimens  of  the 
art  of  binding  executed  in  the  establishment.  In  the  department  of  pedagogy  proper 
are  found  nearly  all  the  more  important  publications  which  have  been  issued  in 
America  during  the  last  25  years.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  the  monumental  pub- 
lication entitled  The  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  26  grand,  handsome,  and 
rich  volumes,  edited  and  published  by  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  This 
Is  by  for  the  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  educational  publication  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Next  to  this  stand  the  Cyclopasdia  of  Education  and  the  Tear  Book, 
edited  by  Kiddle  and  Schem  and  published  by  E.  Steiger,  of  New  York,  works  which 
are  not  only  creditable  to  the  publisher  and  editors  but  to  the  country.  The  liberal  and 
enterprising  publisher  deserves  special  thanks  for  f^eneronsly  furnishing  richly  bound 
copies  for  presentation  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  other  high  educa- 
tional officials  in  France,  who  have  most  graoionsly  acknowledged  the  complimentary 
gifts  Wo  have  conspicuously  displayed  the  oomplete  set  of  valuable  pedagogical 
works  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  of  New  York,  a  hoose  that  merits  the  thanks 
of  American  educators  for  its  enterprise  in  pnblishinjp  works  in  this  department  of 
literature.  Four  educational  journals  are  on  exhibition,  namely :  The  New- England 
Journal  of  Education,  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 
and  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.  Several  copies  of  the  current  numl)ers 
of  the  New- England  Journal  liave  been  sent  weekly  for  gratuitous  distribution. 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  a  vast  number  of  duplicates  of  valuable  reports  and 
documents  have  been  sent  for  gratuitous  distribution.  The  demand  for  these  documen  ts 
has  been  eager  and  unremitting.  The  most  prominent  of  the  contributors  of  these 
documents  are  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  the  cities  of  St.  Lonis,  Cincinnati, 
Washington,  and  Boston,  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  Yassar  College,  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, the  Worcester  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
and  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 

I  have  thus  indicated  the  most  important  of  the  materials  which  eompose  our  col- 
lective exhibition  of  education.  For  the  full  enumeration  and  record  of  all  the 
Mchibits  I  be^  t4>  refer  you  to  the  catalogue  which  the  Commissioner  General  author- 
ized me  to  print. 
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In  ooUeoting  the  materials  of  the  exhibition,  the  Bareaa  of  Education ,  under  your 
direction  and  with  your  cordial  sympathy  and  wise  counsel,  rendered  the  greatest 
assistance,  for  which  I  tender  my  warmest  thanks.  I  desire  to  thonk,  also,  the  educa- 
tional officials  in  different  sections  of  the  country  who  responded  so  promptly  and 
efficiently  to  my  request  for  contributions  to  the  exhibition.  The  cities  of  Mew  York 
and  Cincinnati  deserve  especial  thanks  for  these  contributions. 

In  the  arrangements  for  the  installation  of  the  exhibition,  the  Hon.  Commissioner 
General,  B.  C.  McCormick,  has  afforded  every  needed  facility,  and  he  merits  the 
thanks  of  American  edncaton  for  his  cordial  cooperation  in  securing  the  success  of 
the  exhibition. 

Very  respectfully,  youis, 

JOHK  D.  PHILBRICK.. 
Gen.  John  Eaton, 

United  States  CommiaHoner  of  Education, 

Persons  of  all  ranks  of  society  and  in  very  great  numbers  a]^lied  to  the  director  for 
information,  which  was  freely  given  orally  while  a  catalogue  of  the  department  was 
being  compiled;  indeed  so  great  was  the  demand  for  information  that  Dr.  Philbrick, 
with  the  Commissioner  (General's  approval,  published  a  separate  edition  of  the  ednca- 
tioual  part  of  the  general  catalogue.  This  special  publication  occupies  123  pages  and 
was  highly  commended ;  it  has  enabled  many  foreigners  to  carry  away  with  them 
correct  ideas  respecting  this  exhibition  of  the  condition,  systems,  institutions,  and 
methods  of  education  in  tho  United  States.    In  the  prefatory  note  he  says : 

The  charaeter  of  the  exhibition  was  determined  largely  by  the  conditions  under 
which  it  had  to  be  undertaken,  if  undertaken  at  all.  Only  a  limited  amount  of  space 
and  means  could  be  set  apart  for  it,  and  the  time  left  for  preparation  was  too  ibort 
for  the  elaboration  of  materials.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  choice  of  such 
as  wonld  require  little  or  no  time  in  the  preparation,  involve  very  moderate  expense, 
and  occupy  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  space.  ^ 

Unity  was  the  controlling  principle  of  the  scheme.  It  was  the  desien  to  represent 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the  education  of  tbe  country  as  a  whole,  disregarding 
as  far  as  possible  sectional  divisions  and  State  lines,  and  thus  make  the  exhibition 
truly  national  in  its  character  as  well  as  collective.  But  the  materials  had  to  be  fur- 
nished by  voluntary  contribution,  and  it  was  necessary  to  api^y  for  contributions  to 
State  and  municipal  authorities  and  to  make  a  selection  of  such  as  were  offered. 
Hence,  if  certain  States  and  cities  figure  conspicuously  in  the  exhibition  and  in  the 
catalogue,  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from  this  fact  that  they  were  in  all  cases  select- 
ed as  the  best  representative  types,  bat  rather  that  their  educational  officials  were 
exceptionally  prompt  and  liberal  in  their  offers  of  materials. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tbe  plan  of  the  exhibition  involved  a  complication  of  interests 
which  had  to  be  regarded.  Its  ol^eet  was  to  afford  educational  students  of  all  na- 
tionalities the  means  of  studying  the  organization,  working,  and  results  of  our  system 
of  education  as  a  whole,  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  this  object  uppermost  and  fore- 
most in  all  the  plans  and  arrangemehts.  And  yet  all  the  materials  to  be  employed  for 
this  purpose  were  contributed  with  tbe  hope  and  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
tributors of  receiving  individual  recognition  in  proportion  to  their  merits.  The  whole 
number  of  contributors  thus  interested,  as  shown  by  the  list,  amounts  to  about  two 
hundred.  It  was  not  possible,  under  the  circumstances,  to  display  every  exhibit  to  the 
best  advantage ;  but  no  pains  have  been  spared  in  doing  Justice  to  all  the  interests 
concerned,  both  public  and  private. 

Four  kinds  of  materials  enter  into  the  composition  of  an  educational  exhibition :  (1) 
Illustrations  of  educational  buildings,  with  their  furniture  and  fittings ;  (2)  illustnir 
tions  and  specimens  of  appliances  and  apparatus  for  instruction  ana  training ;  (3) 
scholars'  work,  literary,  scientific,  mechanical,  and  artistic;  (4)  educational  literature, 
embracing  all  nrinted  matter  bearing  directly  on  education. 

While  this  classification  has  not  been  adopted  for  the  catalogue,  it  was  observed 
in  the  collection  of  materials,  and  carried  out  in  the  installation  as  far  as  the  limita- 
tion of  space  and  a  due  regard  to  comeliness  of  appearance  would  permit. 

Although  tbe  intention  was,  as  has  been  stated,  to  make  up  the  exhibition  of  speci- 
mens only,  an  important  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  matter  of  text  books. 
Here  the  aim  was  to  make  as  complete  a  collection  as  possible,  without  regard  to 
their  character  or  grade.  For  examination  by  the  Juries  they  were  arranged  by  pub- 
lishers; they  have  since  been  rearranged  according  to  subjects  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors  who  wish  to  examine  them.  The  whole'  number  of  volumes  in  the  division  of 
educational  literature  amounts  to  about  2,&00 ;  and  there  are  upwards  of  800  volumes 
of  soholars^  work,  many  of  them  containing  400  specimens  and  upwards  In  each. 
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This  edncationai  catalogue  also  contained  a  reprint  of  the  Statement  of  the  Theory 
of  Edncation  in  the  United  States^  (published  by  this  Office  several  years  ago),  and 
qnotatioDS  from  the  reports  of  this  Office,  giving  data  upon  important  topics.  In 
addition  to  the  duties  already  mentioned,  Dr.  Philbrick  was  called  upon  to  act  as 
Juror  and  also  to  report  npon  the  subject  of  education  in  the  United  States  at  the 
conferences  held  in  the  Palace  of  the  Trocad^ro.  His  services  received  the  highest 
commendation,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letters : 

Pabis,  November  8, 1878. 

Deab  Sir:  I  have  received  your  favor  of  October  ^.  Upon  comparatively  small 
capital  we  have  achieved  a  very  decided  success  here.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  educational  exhibit  has  been  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  in  oar  depart- 
ment. It  has  been  visited  by  thousands  of  teachers  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and 
Mr.  Philbrick  has  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  result  of  his  exertions.  It  would 
have  been  a  great  mistake  to  have  neglected  to  represent  our  educational  progress. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  C.  MoCORMICK. 
Hon.  John  Eaton; 

Comnduioner  of  Eduoaiion,  Waakington,  D,  C. 


Commonwealth  of  Pbnnbtlyania, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

HarrUburg,  October^,  1878. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  Just  returned  from  my  European  trip.  I  spent  three  weeks  at 
Paris.  You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  educational  exhibit  made  by  the  United 
States,  though  not  large,  attracts  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  has  been  honored 
with  an  almost  ^disproportionate  share  of  awards.  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  who  is  in 
charge  of  it,  accomplished  wonders  with  the  material  placed  at  his  command  and  in 
the  time  allowed  him  for  organization.  His  work  can  hardly  be  commended  too 
highly  by  American  educators. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  P.  WICKERSHAM. 
General  John  Eaton, 

CommisHoner  of  Eduoalion, 


Unttbd  States  Legation, 

ParU,  October  25, 1878. 

Mt  dear  General  :  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  most  heartily  upon  the  success 
of  the  American  educational  department  in  the  Paris  Exposition.  You  have  already 
heard  that  Mr.  Philbrick's  'Mittleshow"  took  121  prizes,  including  28  gold  medals. 
You  may  well  be  proud  of  this. 

But  I  write  specially  to  say  that  you  could  not  have  selected  a  better  man  than 
Mr.  Philbrick  to  represent  the  edncationai  interests.  He  has  been  indefatigable,  and 
by  his  rare  knowledge,  pleasant  manners,  and  hard  labor,  he  has  made  the  most  of 
what  was  prepared  at  home  and  sent  here.  Mr.  Philbrick  deserves  the  greatest  pos- 
sible credit,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  say  this,  unsolicited,  to  you. 

The  whole  exhibition  is  a  grand  success,  but  I  shall  be  glad  when  it  doses.    It  has 
given  the  legation  an  immense  deal  of  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EDWARD  F.  NOYES. 

General  John  Eaton, 

Commiuioner  of  EduoatUm, 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Philbrick  continues  his  graphic  statement,  and  con- 
cludes with  the  list  of  awards  made  to  exhibitors  from  the  United  States,  in  classes 

VI,  VII,  VUI,  and  IX: 

Univeraal  Exposition, 

Pam,  November  10, 1876. 

Dear  Sir:  In  a  commonicatioD  addressed  to  you  under  date  of  August  8, 1  endeav- 
ored to  give  a  description  of  our  exhibition  of  education.  In  that  communication 
I  stated  that  up  to  that  time  it  had  not  been  possible  to  prepare  and  print  a  detailed 

>ThiB  ■tatement  WM  prepared  by  Hon.  Wm.  T.  HArris  and  Hon.  Dnane  Doty,  then  •apenntendaiits 
of  olty  tchools  in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  retpectlTely.  It  hM  received  the  generel  sp- 
pcorel  of  ednoston  hi  tUe  country. 


[ 
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oatalogne  of  the  exhibition,  which  was  mnch  needed.  Soon  after  that  date,  however, 
the  preparation  of  the  catalogne  was  beffun,  and  with  the  leaet  poaeible  delay  it  was 
printed  for  qircalation. 

The  exhibition  is  now  ended.  It  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  is  therefore  become  a 
subject  of  history.  It  will  probably  fignre  more  or  less  conspiononsly  in  a  number  of 
official  reports.  It  is  hoped  that  by  this  means  we  may  obtain  the  well  considered 
Judgments  of  competent  foreign  specialists  on  the  characteristic  features  of  our 
American  educational  organizations,  systems,  institntions,  methods,  aims,  and  appli- 
ances. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  to  communicate  to  you  at  this  time  for  your  information, 
to  be  placed  in  the  arohiTCs  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  or  disposed  of  in  any  other 
way  that  your  Judgment  may  dictate,  a  correct  list  of  the  awards  to  the  exhibitors  in 
the  exhibition,  preceded  by  some  remarks  on  the  grounds  of  some  of  the  awards  and  a 
brief  account  of  what  was  done  in  the  exhibition. 

TBS  VnOTOBS. 

Of  course  onr  aim  was.  with  the  use  of  the  materials  of  the  exhibition,  to  afford 
inquirers  the  needed  facilities  for  obtaining  the  information  they  desired  respecting 
education  in  the  United  States. 

Before  there  was  time  to  put  all  the  articles  in  their  places,  earnest  and  persistent 
Tisitors  gained  admission  within  the  barriers  and  beffan  their  examinations,  their  in- 

auiries,  and  their  requests  for  documents  and  books.  From  that  time  until  the  closing 
ay  there  was  a  constant  succession  of  inquiring  Tisitors.  No  attempt  was  made  to  ob- 
tain a  record  of  their  names,  or  to  enumerate  them.  By  far  the  greater  number,  of  course, 
belonged  to  the  French  nation,  but  there  were  l)eside8  more  or  less  visitors  from  ndttrly 
every  nationalitv  represented  in  the  Universal  Exposition.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the 
nnmerons  casual  visitors  who  were  constantly  enteriufi^  and  taking  a  |*eneral  survey 
of  the  exhibition,  without  stopping  to  obtain  definite  fnfotniation  about  any  matter. 
The  exhibition  was  especially  designed  for  serious  visitors,  that  is,  for  inquirers  seek- 
ing practical  information  for  a  special  purpose.  And  it  was  extremely  gratifying  to 
find  a  constantly  increasing  appreciation  of  the  exhibition  by  such  visitors.  These 
visitors  not  only  represented. many  nationalities,  but  they  represented  also  all  sorts  of 
educational  functionaries  —  legislative,  administrative,  inspecting,  teaching — as  well 
as  all  descriptions  of  collaborators,  such  as  Journalists,  publishers,  authors,  inventors, 
and  manufacturers.  Delegates,  with  notebook  and  pencil  in  hand,  came  from  States, 
municipalities,  institutions,  and  associations,  seeking  materials  for  reports ;  representa- 
tives of  the  press  came  for  facts  to  dress  np  in  a  captivating  style  for  their  letters ;  a 
minister  of  public  instruction  is  followed  by  a  modest  rurafschoolmaater,  who  seems 
surprised  to  receive  a  cordial  greeting.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  nearly  every  one  of  these 
serious  visitors  was  intent  on  getting  information  or  material  in  some  special  line.  A 
director  of  drawing  comes  repeatedly,  and  examines  thoroughly  the  large  collection  of 
drawing  books  and  the  portfolios  of  schohtfs'  drawings.  Now  we  have  a  learned  pro> 
fessor  from  Germany,  who  knows  more  than  anybody  else  in  the  world  about  element- 
ary instruction  in  physics  and  has  done  more  than  anvbody  else  to  nromote  it ;  he 
admires  Ritchie's  set  of  apparatus  and  finds  an  original  feature,  namely,  the  balance 
in  Putnam's  metric  chart,  but  thinks  himself  the  pioneer  in  such  charts ;  he  looks  over 
all  the  books  on  physics,  and  at  once  discovers  which  have  borrowed  and  which 
have  originality.  A  lady  from  England,  a  wealthy  patroness  of  schools,  was  most 
persistent  in  soliciting  specimens  of  the  excellent  school  slates  and  fittings  sent  by 
Andrews  &,  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  through  the  whole  period  of  the  exhibition  we  were 
constantly  importuned  to  sell  them.  A  delegate  from  an  educational  society  of  ladies 
in  Vienna  comes  to  study  the  subject  of  higher  female  education  in  America.  The 
wife  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  statesmen  of  France  comes  repeatedly  with  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  study  the  same  subject,  with  the  view  to  pre- 
pare a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  secondary  instruction  for  girls,  and 
the  bill  has  been  already  introduced  into  the  Chamber,  accompanied  with  a  compre- 
hensive statement  of  the  need  of  such  a  system  and  tiie  objects  which  it  would  aim 
to  accomplish.  An  enterprising  practical  teacher  fix>m  Portugal,  who  can  read  Eng- 
lish, makes  repeated  visits  to  examine  text  books  and  pedagogical  books,  and  gets 
advice  as  to  a  selection  to  order  from  America  for  his  private  library.  We  made  no 
attempt  to  represent  fully  our  technical  schools,  but  there  was  an  active  demand  for 
the  documents  on  the  subject  which  we  had,  namely,  the  reports  of  the  Illinois  Indus- 
trial University,  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  and, strange  to  say, President  Bunkle's  illustrated  report  on  courses  of 
shop  work  was  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  at  the  Exposition.  The  dele- 
gate from  New  South  Wales  is  decidedly  in  earnest  in  seeking  information  about  school 
architecture  (for  a  report  on  the  subject),  especially  such  as  relates  to  the  sanitary 
requirements.  We  are  happy  to  furnish  him  with  Dr.  Lincoln's  paper  on  that 
branch  of  school  architecture,  being  quite  confident  that  no  better  proauction  in  that 
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line  is  to  be  fonnd.  Our  eamples  of  iehool  desks  were  especially  honored  by  being 
taken  to  the  Sorbonne  to  illostrate  the  lecture  on  school  fomitore  ffiven  to  the  delegate 
body  of  French  teachers,  gathered  in  Paris  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  from 
all  the  departments  to  study  education  at  the  Exposition.  Those  interested  in  instruc- 
tion in  vocal  music  in  public  schools  lingered  long  over  the  charts  and  books  prepared 
for  the  Boston  public  schools,  and  finally  a  first  class  expert,  an  agr^^  of  the  uni- 
Tersity  and  a  school  inspector  of  Paris,  after  a  careful  study  of  them,  voluntarily 
-writes  a  letter  in  which  he  says  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  course  the  best  in 
all  respects  that  he  is  acquainted  with.  Experts  from  Sweden  and  Spain  said  the  same 
thing  of  it  at  Vienna.  From  Italv  we  had  some  of  the  most  persevering  inquiries. 
Professor  £.  Levassenr,  of  the  College  de  France,  made  a  careful  stndjr  of  the  prominent 
objects  of  the  exhibition  for  a  paper  published  in  the  Bevue  p^agogique.  It  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  these  illustrations  ot  inquiries  by  visitors  uom  all  civilized  nations* 
But  I  have  said  enough  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  use  made  of  the  exhibition  by 
foreign  students  of  education.  I  must  not  omit,  however,  to  refer  to  the  remarkable 
series  of  visits  by  French  school  inspectors  and  teachers.  Twelve  hundred  of  the 
best  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  France,  representing  all  the  sections  of  the 
coantoy,  were  brought  to  Paris  at  the  public  expense  to  visit  the  Exposition  and  at- 
tend a  sort  of  national  teachers'  institute  at  the  Sorbonne,  under  the  direction  of  the 
minister  of  public  instruction.  This  body  of  teachers  was  divided  into  many  small 
sections,  each  provided  with  a  leader  for  visiting  the  educational  exhibitions.  For 
two  or  three  weeks  our  exhibition  was  thronged  with  these  earnest  visitors,  and  Miss 
L.  S.  Hotchkiss,  an  experienced  and  very  capable  American  teacher  who  speaks 
French  well,  was  wholly  occupied  daring  the  time  in  giving  explanations  of  American 
systems  and  methods  of  education.  These  explanations  partook  of  the  character  of 
familiar  off-hand  lectures,  for  she  always  had  a  crowd  of  listeners.  And  it  is  but  just 
to  say  that,  as  a  vigorous,  intelligent,  experienced,  and  earnest  Yankee  teacher,  explain- 
ing so  eloquently  the  methods  and  processes  of  American  teachers  with  the  volumes  of 
scholars'  work  inker  hands,  some  of  which  were  actually  prepared  by  her  own  pupils,  she 
could  not  bnt  be  regarded  as  being  herself  the  most  Interesting  illustration  of  the  spirit 
of  the  American  public  school. 

THX  AWABDS. 


The  following  is  a  tabular  summary  of  the  awards : 

Classes. 

Gold 
medals. 

Silver 
medsli. 

Bronze 
medals. 

Honorable 
mentionB. 

VI 

16 

7 
4 
1 

13 
4 
8 

18 
3 
3 

14 

VII 

U 

vin 

IX 

Totslii 

88 

44 

94                       9& 

Gnui4  total ............ 

191 

To  the  above  should  be  added  three  silver  palms  of  the  university  bestowed  upon 
Messrs.  Harris,  Kiddle,  and  Wilson ;  the  gold  palm  and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
on  the  superintendent  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  gold  palm  on  General  Eaton. 

The  above  table  of  awards  speaks  for  itself.  I  own  that  I  present  it  with  some  degree 
of  pride.  I  trust  it  will  generally  be  accepted  as  proof  that  our  exhibition  has  not 
been  a  failnre.  But  to  appreciate  Justly  what  these  121  awards  mean  it  is  necessaiy 
to  compare  them  with  other  awards.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grade  of 
these  awards  averages  very  high,  there  being  72  of  the  two  higher  ones,  while  there  are 
only  49  of  the  two  lower  ones.  Then,  if  we  compare  the  number  with  the  whole  number 
received  by  the  American  section,  we  find  that  the  ratio  is  121  to  750,  or  nearly  one- 
sixth,  while  the  proportion  of  the  space  occupied  was  not  very  much  more  tban  one  to 
a  hundred.  But  no  less  remarkable  is  the  comparison  of  our  awards  with  those  ob- 
tained by  the  educational  exhibitions  of  other  nations.  France,  of  course,  made  a  very 
extensive  exhibition  of  all  departments  and  grades  of  education,  and  jnstiy  received  a 
great  number  ot  recompenses ;  vet  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  standing  next  in  rank 
to  France  in  respect  to  the  number  of  awards  received,  having  twenty-eight  more  than 
the  countrv  that  comes  next  in  order. 

But  while  counting  up  with  satisfaction  our  medals  and  diplomas  as  evidence  of  the 
appreciation  of  our  exhibition  by  the  international  Jury,  we  do  not  forget  that  the  pur- 
pose of  our  coming  here  was  not  to  win  honors,  but  to  do  our  best  to  contribute  our 
share  to  tbis  grand  concourse  of  education,  which  is  intended  as  a  means  of  making  the 
best  thinss  tl^t  have  been  said  and  done  in  relation  to  tiie  subject  the  common  property 
of  all  nations. 
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Some  words  are  needed,  perhaps,  in  explanation  of  the  awards.  And  if  to  ns  Ameri- 
cans,  who  understand  somewhat  the  relations  of  things  at  home,  there  should  seem  to 
be  some  want  of  propc^ion  in  the  reoompenses  awarded,  it  would  not  be  strange,  con- 
sidering that  there  were  tliree  educational  juries,  each  acting  independently.  These 
Juries  were  composed  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  qualifications  for  the  duties  assig^ned 
them,  but  their  task  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  one,  owing  to  the  nature  and  Tariety 
of  materials  submitted  to  their  Judgment.  How  was  it  possible  for  them  to  consider 
•the  merits  of  individoal  books,  or  of  individual  volumes  of  scholars'  work,  when  there 
were  so  many  comprised  in  the  different  exhibits!  So  at  the  outset  it  was  decided  by 
the  jary  of  which  I  was  a  member  not  to  attempt  to  Judge  the  merits  of  any  single  pub- 
lication. But  after  a  time  it  was  found  necessary  to  set  aside  this  rule,  as  a  ngid 
adherence  to  it  would  leave  unreoognised  not  a  few  very  meritorioos  contributions. 
If  the  other  juries  made  the  same  rule,  and  adhered  to  it,  of  course  a  meritorious  pub- 
lication might  receive  an  award  in  one  class,  while  one  equally  meritorious  but  be- 
longing to  a  different  class  would  not  be  recognized. 

l^en  one  jury  would  be  inclined  to  make  the  award  to  a  State  or  a  municipality  or 
an  institution  correspond  with  the  merit  of  the  exhibit  actually  presented,  being  unwil- 
ling to  re^^ard  a  report  or  a  catalogue  as  an  exhibit  entitled  to  a  recognition  if  unaooom- 
Eied  with  scholars'  work  and  illustrations  of  buildings  and  appliances.  Another 
r,  on  the  other  hand,  would,  in  some  cases,  make  awards  on  evidence  less  compre- 
sive.  But,  although  the  Juries  were  not,  perhaps,  in  entire  harmony  with  each 
other,  and  were  not  aiwavs  consistent  with  themselves,  this  was  no  fault  either  of  the 
Juries  or  of  the  organization,  for  both  were,  in  my  Judgment,  excellent 

I  will  not  venture  to  explain  in  detail  why  this  exhibitor  received  a  medal  which  is 
higher  than  might  be  expected  while  that  one  gets  one  which  seems  too  low ;  but  I 
hope  that  in  the  cases  where  the  awards  are  not  strictly  proportioned  to  the  merits,  if 
there  are  thought  to  be  such  cases,  I  shall  not  be  personally  held  responsible  for  the 
discrepancy. 

Something  should  be  said  about  the  exhibitors  as  represented  in  the  catalogue  who 
received  no  recognition.  In  the  first  place,  a  considerable  number  of  them  did  not  con- 
sider themselves  nor  were  they  considered  by  me  as  competitors  for  prizes.  They 
sent  some  reports  or  documents,  at  my  request,  to  complete  the  exhibition  as  a  whole. 
Therefore,  it  is  no  discredit  to  such  exhibitors  that  they  were  not  recognized.  Then, 
there  were  certain  municipalities  and  State  institutions  which  were  not  separately 
recognized,  as  they  were  intended  to  be  inoladed  in  the  award  to  the  State.  All  the 
normal  schools  of  Wisconsin  were  w^  represented,  but  they  were  included  with  the 
State  exhibit. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
JHnotar  of  ike  United  SUUee  Educatkmal  Section, 

Hon.  John  Eaton, 

CommieHoner  of  BducaUon, 


Liat  of  prigee  awarded  in  the  United  Btaiee  eeoiion  of  edwiOtUm, 
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Barnard,  F.  A,  P.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Barnard,  Henry,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Boston,  Mass. ;  John  D.  Philbrick,  super- 
intendent, from  1856  to  1878;  Samuel 
Eliot,  since  March  1,  1878. 

Boston  Public  Library,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Justin  Winsor,  superintendent. 

Guyot,  Arnold,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute, Hampton,  Va. ;  S.  G.  Armstrong, 
principal. 

Harper  &,  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Illinois  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  S.  M.  Etter,  superintendent. 

Indiana  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  J.  H.  Smart,  superintendent. 


Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction ;  J.  W.  Dickinson,  secre- 
tary of  State  board  of  education ,  Boston. 

Ohio  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion ;  J.  J.  Bums,  commissioner,  Colum- 
bus. 

Peabody  Education  Fund,  the  trustees  of ; 
Bamaa  Sears,  general  agent,  Staunton, 
Va. 

Swinton,  William,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  John  Eaton,  com- 
missioner. 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia ;  J.  Or- 
mond  Wilson,  superintendent. 
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American  PrintiDg  Hoose  for  the  Blind, 
LonisYilley  Kentucky. 

Appleton,  D.,  and  Co.,  New  York,  N.  T. 

Barnes,  A  S.,  and  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bell,  Alexander  Graham,  Boston.  Mass. 

Chicago,  111. ;  Dnane  Doty,  anpenntend- 
ent. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  J.  B.  Peaslee,  snperln- 
tendent. 

Cowperthwait  A,  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Iviaon,  Blakeman,  Taylor  A  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Kansas  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction :  A.  B.  Lemmon,  superintend- 
ent, Topeka. 

Leigh,  Edwin,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lincoln,  D.  F.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mason,  Luther  Whiting,  Boston,  Mass. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.;  James  MacAlister,  su- 
perintendent. 

New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Public 


Instmction;  E.  A.  Apgar,  superintend- 
ent, Trenton. 

Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Public 
Instmction ;  J.  P.  Wickeraham,  snpei  in- 
tendent,  Harrisburg. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachoaetts 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Boston ;  M.  Anag- 
nos,  superintendent. 

Rhode  Island  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction ;  Thomas  B.  Stookwell,  oom- 
missioner.  Providence. 

Ritchie,  E.  S.,  db  Sons,  Boston,  Mass. 

Smith,  Walter,  Boston,  Mass. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  William  T.  Harris,  saper- 
intendent. 

Thompson,  Brown  St  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  A,  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction ;  W.  C.  Whitford,  superin- 
tendent. 


BBOHZS  mDALS. 


American  Metric  Bureau,  Boston,  Mass. ; 

Melville  Dewey,  secretary. 
Anderson,  J.  J.,  Mew  York,  N.  Y. 
Andrews,  A.  H.,  A  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Bicknell,  T.  W.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clark  A  Maynard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Edgerton,  N.  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ginn  &  Heath,  Boston,  Mass. 
Johnson,  A.  J,.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Lippincott,  J.  B.,  A  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Monroe,  Lewis  B.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Rome  Female  Colleffe,  Rome,  Ga. ;  J.  J. 
M.  Caldwell,  presiaent. 

Ross,  Joseph  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sadlier,  W.  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Scriber,  Armstrong  A  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sheldon  A  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Steiger,  E.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Zell,  T.  Eliwood,  Davis  A  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


BOSORABLB  MEMTIOXS. 


Adams,  Blackmer  A  Lyon  Publishing  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 
Brewster  it  Knowlton,  Boston,  Mass. 
Butler,  J.  H.,  A  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Collins  A  Brother,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Davis,  Robert  S.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Eldredge  &  Brother,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gaines,  S.  M.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Henkle,  W.  D.2Salem,  Ohio. 
Higginson.  T.  W.,  Newport,  R.  L 
Joslyn,  Gilman,  Boston,  Mass. 
Lee  and  Shepaxd,  Bostou,  Mass. 
Sherwood,  George,  &  Co.,  Chicago,  DL 
Ware.  William,  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Winchell,  S.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 


OOLLABOBATOIfl— GOLD  HIDAL. 

MoCormick,  R.  C,  California. 

Sn.VXB  MEDALS. 

Phelps,  W.  F.,  Whitewater,  Wis.  |  Wickersham,  J.  P.,  Harriaburg,  Pa. 
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Albany,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Mass. ;  John  D.  Philbrick,  super- 
intendent, from  1856  to  1876;  Samuel 
Eliot,  since  Maroh  1, 1878. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  J.  B.  Peaslee,  superin- 
tendent. 

Illinois  Industrial  University,  Urbana; 
J.  M.  Grogory,  regent. 

Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Pub- 


lic Instmction ;  J.  W.  Dickinson,  secre- 
tary of  the  State  botfd  of  education, 
Boston. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  H.  W.  Hallowell. 
secrotary  of  the  Philadelphia  board  of 
education. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  John  Eaton,  commis- 
sioner. 
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Barnard,  Henry,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Colombia  National  College  for  Deaf- 
Mntes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  Art,  New  York,  N.  T. 

Harper  &,  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lippinoott,  J.  B.,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Merriam,  Q.  and  C,  Spring6eld,  Mass. 

Monnt  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  South 
Hadley,  Mass. ;  Miss  Jolia  Ward,  prin- 
cipal. 


Portsmouth  High  School,  Portsmouth,  N. 

H. ;  8.  W.  Clarke,  principal. 
Rhode  Island  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction:  Thomas  B.  Stock  well, 

commissioner.  Providence. 
Smith,  Walter,  Boston,  Mass. 
Tronvelot,  Leopold,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Yaasar  College,   Poughkeepsie,  N.    Y. ; 

John  H.  Raymond,  president. 
Wellesley  CoUege,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


BBOmB  KIDAIA. 


Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Rudy,  Charles,  Paris,  France. 


Williston  Seminary^  Easthampton,  Masn  ; 
J.  M.  Whiton,  principal. 


BOHORABLB  MBTnOMS. 


Barnes,  A.  S.,  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bradley,  John  E.,  Albany,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Clark  &  Maynard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Claxton^  Remsen  &  Haffelfinger,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 
Ginn  &  Heath,  Boston,  Mass. 
Holt,  Henry,  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Laflin, 


,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Warren,  S.  Edward,  Newton,  Mass. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Wash- 
ington, Pa. ;  George  Hayes,  president. 

Wheeler  &  Wilson  Mannfactaring  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Wood,  William,  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  president. 
Michigan  State  University,  Ann  Arbor; 

James  B.  Angell,  president. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 


ington, D.  C. ;   John  Eaton,  commis- 
sioner. 
United  States  Na^al  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Md. ;  Rear  Admiral  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers, 
u.  8.  N.,  superintendent. 


Lea,  Henry  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston. 


Wiley,  John,  &  Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wisconsin,  University  of,  Madison ;  John 
Bascom,  president. 


BBOIIZB  MSDALB. 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.  I  Van  Nostrand,  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chamberlin,  T.  C,  Wisconsin. 

CLASS  IX.— GOLD  KBDAL. 

Boston  Public  Library,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Justin  Wlnsor,  superintendent. 

Sn^YBB  MEDALS. 


American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Boston ;  M.  Ana^- 
nos,  superintendent. 


Dr.  Philbrick  has  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  aid  rendered  him  by  diffbrent 
foreign  gentlemen,  and  has  wiriied  it  to  be  understood  that  much  of  the  success  of  our 
educational  collection  was  due  to  the  generous,  cordial,  efficient,  and  unremitting 
cooperation  of  M.  Ferdinand  Bnisson.    He  says : 

For  my  part,  I  can  never  be  grateful  enough  to  him  for  his  services  in  this  connec- 
tion. I  am  sure  you  will  laigeiy  share  with  me  in  this  sentiment  of  gratitude.  The 
cause  of  education  in  America  is  under  ereat  obligations  to  him,  not  only  for  what  he  has 
done  to  promote  the  success  of  the  euibit,  but  for  his  sound  report  on  American  edu- 
cation, which  contains  suggestions  and  criticisms  of  great  value  to  American  edncators. 

The  interest  taken  in  this  small  exhibition  was  indicated  by  the  requests  for  its  per- 
manent possession  from  the  London  school  board,  by  its  chairman.  Sir  Charles  Reed, 
M.  p.,  through  Hon.  John  Welsh,  United  States  minister  to  England ;  from  the  French 
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xnmistry  of  instmction  and  fine  arts;  from  the  Japanese  ministry  of  ednoation;  tbo 

Austrian  and  Italian  anthorities,  and  others. 

The  following  correspondence  between  Messrs.  Philbriok  and  Bardoox  explains  it-' 

self: 

Ihr.  PhObrick  to  M.  Bardoux. 

Paris,  October  36, 1878. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  offer  for  yonr  acceptance  the  better  part  of  the  materials 
comprising  the  United  States  exhibition  of  ednoation,  to  be  placed  in  the  pedagogical 
library  and  mnsenm  for  the  establishment  of  which  yon  have  lately  made  provision. 
This  gift  is  offered  on  behalf  of  the  exhibitors  to  whom  it  belongs  as  a  token  of  onr 
high  appreciation  of  the  generons  hospitality  of  France  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sal Exposition  and  of  our  good  will  to  the  republic  of  the  conntr^men  of  Lafayette. 

If  it  is  your  pleasure  to  accept  this  offor,  ma^  I  ask  you  to  designate  some  person  to 
receive  the  materiads  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition  f 
Accept,  Mr.  Minister,  the  assorance  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
DireoUfr  of  the  United  SttUee  SeeUon  of  Educatian, 
His  Excellency  M.  Bardoux, 

Mmieter  of  Public  Inetruetionf  WorsMpf  and  Fine  Arte, 


jr.  Bardoux  to  Dr,  Philbriok. 
fTniuiafcioii.l 

Cabinst  of  the  Minister  of  Pctblic 
Instruction,  Worship,  and  Fine  Arts, 

Parie,  October  30, 1878. 

Mr.  Commissioner:  I  hasten  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  objects  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  donate  (in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Bnreau  of  Ednoation  as 
well  OS  in  the  name  of  several  cities  and  numerous  exhibitors)  to  the  ministry  of  pub- 
lic instmction  for  the  educational  mnsenm  which  I  am  oiganizing  at  present. 

While  I  am  thanking  vou  in  behalf  of  our  teaching  corps,  let  me  tell  you  how  sensi- 
bly I  have  been  affected,  as  a  Frenchman  and  as  minister  of  the  Government  of  the 
Bepublic,  by  the  warm  sympathy  which  your  letter  expresses,  by  the  recollections 
which  it  evokes  that  are  equally  dear  to  both  nations,  and  by  the  good  wishes  which 
you  form  that  this  exhibition  may  be  the  starting  point  of  a  frequent  exchange  of  com- 
munications, of  information,  and  of  mutual  instruction  between  the  friends  of  primary 
education  in  the  two  republics.  In  order  to  contribute  my  share,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  place  at  your  disposal  all  the  publications  of  this  ministry  and  all  such 
objects  of  our  educational  exhibit  as  yon  may  designate  that  wUl  interest  the  American 
public. 

As  regards  the  French  public,  it  will  soon  be  enabled  to  profit  by  the  study  of  the  im- 
portant material  placed  at  its  disposal.  I  have  given  orders  that  a  special  room  de- 
voted to  the  United  States  educational  exhibit  be  kept  open  all  the  time  in  the  pro- 
visional quarters  of  the  educational  museum,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  visited 
with  as  much  interest  as  profit  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  movement  of 
public  education  in  the  United  States. 

Accept,  Mr.  Commissioner,  the  assurance  of  my  highest  esteem. 

A.  BARDOUX, 
Minieter  of  Public  InetrucHoH.  WoreUp.  and  Fine  Arte, 

Mr.  John  D.  Phblbrick, 

United  States  Educational  Commieeioner  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition,  Member  of  the  International  Jury^ 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Offioer  of  PMic  Instruction. 

A  part  of  the  collection  was  also  turned  over  to  the  sohool  board  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, England.^ 

>  Aa  this  report  ia  preparing  the  following  letter  ie  reoeired : 

School  Board  loa  Loimoir,. 

Bbab  Oenxral  Eatok:  The  caee  which  wm  handed  to  the  British  Commiaaion  at  Paria,  by  Mr.  J. 

B.  Philhrick,  haa  been  received  by  the  achool  board.    I  have  the  pleaaore  of  conveying  to  yon  their 

nnanimona  thaoka  for  the  gift,  which  will  be  pUiced  in  their  library  of  referenoe. 

I  am,  dear  Oeoenil  Baton,  yonra  veiy  faithfally, 

GHAKLES  REED, 

COuKfrmmn  9f  tA#  Bchoot  BowrdjWr  London. 
General  Jomi  Eatost, 

Oamimiationer  qf  BdueoHon,  TTortfajten,  VnUedStatss. 
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PBEFATOBT  NOTE. 

The  fonoTring  abstraots  of  edacation  in  the  States  and  Territories  are  derired  from  a  great  varietv  of 
•onrcoB.  First  among  these  come  reports  of  State  officials,  suoH  as  State  boards  of  eda^ition  and  State 
saperintendents  of  instraction ;  next^  those  of  county  and  city  snperintendents.  school  oommitteeSi  aot* 
ing  school  yisitorS}  and  princip«ls  of  State  institutions.  From  these  is  derived  nearly  all  the  inlbinui- 
timi  given  respecting  elementary  and  special  instruction,  city  school  systems,  and  normal  aohools,  and 
much  of  that  relating  to  secondary  schools,  as  the  high  schools  of  the  States  and  cities.  What  con* 
oems  private  secondary  schools  is  almost  wholly  from  returns  made  by  the  principals  of  these  to  the 
Bnrean  of  Education,  supplemented  by  catalogues  and  other  documents. 

For  the  matter  relating  to  universities,  colleges,  and  scientific  and  professional  schools,  dependence 
is  placed  on  the  annual  catalogues  of  these  insntutiona,  on  occasional  circulars  Issued  by  them,  and  on 
special  returns,  made  usually  In  the  autumnal  and  winter  months,  in  reply  to  oirculars  of  inquixy  sent 
them  by  the  Bureau. 

In  every  instance,  official  authoritv  only  is  relied  upon  for  statements  distinctly  snd  definitely  madsk 
the  printed  catalogues  and  reports  being  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose,  though  sometimes  an  item  of 
fatteresting  information  tnm  other  than  official  sources  may  be  given,  with  a  reference  to  the  ouarter 
from  which  it  is  derived.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  effort  is  always  made  to  verify  the  statement 
before  it  Is  committed  to  the  press. 

The  matter  derived  ftt>m  the  various  sources  above  indicated  is  formulated,  in  the  abstracts  of  ednoi^ 
tlon  for  each  State,  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  given  below. 

6EKEBAL  PLAN  OF  THE  ABSTRACTS. 

1.  Statistical  BumcABT (a)  School  population  and  attendance 

(b)  School  Uiat riots  and  schools, 
(e)  Teachers  and  teachers'  pay. 

(d)  Income  and  expenditure. 

2.  State  school  btstek (a)  Officers. 

(b)  Other  features  of  the  system, 
(s)  General  condition.  marlLing  specially  anythlnf 
new  and  noteworthy. 

3.  Cnr  SCHOOL  bystbjis. 

4.  Tbaqhxo  of  tkacbxbb <a)  Kormal  schools  and  normal  departments. 

(b)  Teachers' faistitutes. 

(e)  Teachers' department  of  educational  Journals. 
6.  Secoitdabt  DOTBDcnoH (tt)  FubUc  high  schools. 

(b)  Other  secondsiy  schools. 

6.  SiTPERiOB  XKaTBUcnov (a)  Colleges  for  men,  with  universities. 

(b)  Colleges  for  women. 

7.  Scnumnc  axd  FBonsaovAL  nvrBUcnov  ....(a)  Training  in  scientific  schools  and  agrlcultnrsl 

colleges. 
(b)  Training  in  theology, 
fc)  Training  in  law. 
(4)  Training  in  medicine. 

8.  Special  iKfiTRUCTXOir (a)  Deaf,  dumb,  blind,  Su^, 

9.  Educational  coirviamova (a)  Meeting  of  State  associations. 

(b)  Special  meetings  of  teachers,  school  principa]% 
and  superintendents. 

10.  Notkwortht  BKlVSFACfnOnk 

11.  Obitvabt  bbcobd (a)  Brief  memorials  of  teacher^  superintendents, 

and  other  promoters  of  educaoon  who  hava 
died  during  the  year. 

12.  Chief  State  school  OFncEBS (a)  State  board  of  education  or  State  superintendent. 

The  statistics  famished  the  Bureau  in  answer  to  its  circulars  of  inquiry,  for  convenience  of  referenoa 
and  comparison,  are  given  in  tables  at  the  conduaion  of  this  volume,  wbiie  summaries  of  these  statistios 
majLbe  round  under  their  appropriate  heads*in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

For  Uie  general  courtesy  with  which  his  circulars  nave  been  answered,  alike  by  State  and  dty  offl- 
dala,  by  college  presidenu  and  heads  of  scbools,  as  well  as  for  documents  additional  to  these  replies, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  here  tenders  his  cordial  thanks  to  aU  concerned. 
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AliABAMA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMAEY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE, 


Whit«  yonth  of  school  ago  (7-21). .. 

Colored  of  that  age 

Whole  nomher  of  school  age 

Whites  enrolled  in  public  schools. .. 
Colored  enrolled  in  public  schools.. 

Whole  enrolment 

Average  attendance  of  whites 

Average  attendance  of  colored 

Whole  average  attendance , 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 

Public  schools  for  whites / 

Public  schools  for  colored 

Whole  number  reported 

Average  time  in  days 

Average  of  enrolled  whites  to  teacher . . 
Average  of  enrolled  colored  to  teacher^ 

TKACUEU8  AND  THEIB  PAY. 

White  teachers  in  public  schools 

C<Hored  teachers  in  public  schools.... 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Average  pay  of  teachers 

INCOBIE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  them 


1S76-77. 


214, 279 

155,168 

369,447 

88,622 

54,949 

143, 671 

62.796 

40,222 

103. 018 


1,700 
2.760 
1.415 
4.175 

8U 
31 

37 


2.786 

1.439 

4.225 

t22  05 


9417.242 
392,493 


1977-7a 


214.720 

155,525 

370,245 

96,799 

63,914 

160.713 

57.466 

41.659 

99,125 


3,335 
1,4C1 
4,796 


3.338 

1,462 

4.800 

$17  44 


$377,188 
358,697 


Increase. 


441 

357 

798 

8,177 

8,965 

17,142 


1,437 


575 

46 

621 

H 


552 

23 

575 


Decrease. 


5,330 
'3.'893 


li 


$6  21 


$40,064 
33,796 


(From  the  report  of  Hon.  Le  Roy  F.  Box,  State  superintendent  of  education,  for  the 
year  ending  September  30.  1878.  which  contains  tables  for  the  two  Tears  inoicated. 
At  some  points  the  figures  aiffer  from  those  of  the  report  for  1876-77,  because  of  addi- 
tional returns  since  received.  The  income  and  expenditure  are  from  returns  to  this 
Bereau;  the  decrease  in  these  items  is  apparent  only,  the  State  having  raised  about 
the  same  amount  each  year  and  the  excess  in  1876-77  bein^  due  to  balances  from  pre- 
▼ious  years  in  the  hands  of  county  school  officers.  The  statistics  from  Winston  Coun^ 
and  the  city  of  Montgomery  are  not  included,  reports  from  them  not  having  been  re- 
ceived by  the  State  superintendent.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

OFFICERS. 

Under  the  reviacd  school  law,  a  State  superintendent  of  education,  elected  by  the 
people  and  commissioned  by  the  governor  in  every  year  of  even  number,  still  has  the 
general  supervision  and  administration  of  the  public  school  system. 

County  superintendents  of  education,  one  for  each  county,  appointed  by  the  State 
superintendent  every  year  of  odd  number,  also  still  have,  under  nim.  the  supervision 
of  the  public  schools  in  their  respective  counties.  In  examining  teachers  and  conduct- 
ing  teachers'  institutes  each  county  superintendent  now  has  the  aid  of  two  teachen 
of  his  county,  appointed  annually  by  himself.  These  teachers  and  himself  constitute 
a  eouuty  educational  bo«ard,  without  a  certificate  from  which  no  one  can  be  employed 
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•*•*•!  -'as^tectcber  in  the  public  scbools  of  the  comity;  bat  a  diploma  firom  any  chartered 
institution  of  leamine  will  entitle  an  applicant  to  a  license  without  examination,  on 
proof  of  good  moral  character. 

A  township  superintendent  of  public  schools,  under  the  new  law,  comes  into  the 
place  of  the  former  township  trusteesy  with  nearly  the  same  general  duties,  but  with 
some  additions  to  former  powers.'  One  superintendent  for  each  township  or  allowed 
fraction  of  a  township  is  to  be  appointed  October  1,  1879,  to  hold  office  for  two  yeai-s. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  means  for  maintaining  public  schools  in  this  State  are  furnished  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  by  the  State  treasurv.  Neither  the  report  nor  return  of  the  superintendeut 
of  education  famishes  any  indication  of  a  local  tax  for  schools,  although  the  law 
allows  each  county,  except  Mobile,  to  raise  one  annually.  Thus  furnishing  the  funds, 
the  State  concentrates  large  power  over  the  school  system  in  its  officers.  Under  the 
latest  law  it  makes  the  State  superintendent  appoint  the  county  superintendents; 
these,  the  township  superintendents ;  and  then  gives  these  last  the  direction  of  almost 
everything  with  reference  to  the  schools,  after  consultation  with  the  people.  Should 
any  county  raise  a  locaJ  tax  to  supplement  the  State  fond  apportioned  to  it,  such  tax 
must  not  exceed  10  cents  on  each  (100  of  valuation ;  and  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  it 
must  go  towards  the  payment  of  teachers,  the  residue  to  township  school  libraries, 
school-houses,  or  such  other  contingent  expenses  of  the  schools  as  the  county  aujierin- 
tendent  shall  deteimine.  As  in  other  Southern  States,  separate  schools  for  white  and 
colored  children  form  the  imperative  rule.  Those  for  each  race  are  open  to  resident 
children  of  that  race  from  7  to  21  years  old,  and  a  poll  tax  of  $1.50,  required  by  the 
State  from  every  male  inhabitant  21  to  45  years  or  age,  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
treasury  of  each  county  in  which  it  is  collected  and  to  be  apportioned  to  the  town- 
ships for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  for  the  two  races  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  was 
received  from  each  race.  No  money  raised  for  th^ support  of  public  schools  m^,  how- 
ever, be  used  to  support  denominational  or  sectarian  schoolB.  The  basis  for  appor- 
tionment of  all  State  funds  for  schools  is  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  reported 
by  the  township  superintendents,  who  make  the  enumeration.  Teachers  in  public 
schools  must  now  hold  certificates  of  qualification  ^m  the  county  examining  boards 
must  forward  quarterly  to  the  county  superintendent  a  sworn  report  of  l^eir  schools 
in  order  to  draw  their  pay ;  mast  be  members  of  the  county  institutes  held  for  their 
race  within  their  county,  and  must  attend  at  least  once  anhuftUy.  l^e  school  month 
of  the  State  is  20  days ;  the  school  day  not  less  than  6  hours.  Public  examinatioDs  of 
the  schools  are  required  to  be  held  at  least  once  a  year«  and  when  an  educational 
board  is  satisfied  that  any  pupil  has  mastered  the  prescribed  studies  it  must  give  a 
certificate  to  that  effect. 

GENERAL  COia)ITIOK. 

The  points  of  ff ain  in  1878,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  of  statistics,  were  consid- 
erable: the  enrolment  in  public  schools  increasing  by  17,142  and  greatly  exceeding 
the  increase  of  school  population,  which  was  only  796;  the  schools  reported  increase 
in^  ftlso  by  621,  and  the  teackers  by  575.  'nte  addition  of  three  days  to  the  average 
school  term  is  also  a  decided  gain,  implying  much  fuller  instruction  in  a  considerable 
number  of  the  schools.  The  only  important  points  of  loss  were  a  diminution  of  5,330 
in  the  average  attendance  of  white  pupils  and  a  falling  off  of  $40,054  in  the  receipts 
for  public  schools,  as  well  as  of  $33,796  in  the  expenditures  for  them.  The  decrease 
in  tne  attendance  of  white  pupils  in  the  face  of  a  large  increase  of  enrolment  is  unex- 
plained, and  seems  the  more  singular  from  the  fact  that  the  average  attendance  of 
colored  pupils  increased  by  1,437.  Three  new  arrangements  under  the  revised  school 
law  have  doubtless  already  made  some  improvement  in  the  schools  and  will  mijce 
more  hereafter :  the  first  is  the  substitution  of  a  townshli)  superintendent  for  the 
former  3  township  trustees,  thus  concentrating  responsibility  for  looal  supervision 
and  probably  adding  much  to  its  efficiency;  the  second  is  a  requirement  that  every 
teacher  of  a  public  school  must  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  county 
educational  board,  a  matter  which  was  previously  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  trost- 
ees ;  the  third,  hardly  less  important,  Is  the  institution  of  a  system  of  institute  in- 
struction for  the  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  this  county  board,  with  the  require- 
ment that  every  teacher  shall  attend  at  least  one  institute  meeting  annually.  If 
to  this  last  obligation  the  State  should  add  appropriations  to  secure  competent  in- 
structors at  the  institutes,  the  benefit  secured  mm  them  would  undoubtedly  be  much 

iHe  detennlnee,  for  instsaoe,  tbe  namber  of  schools  to  be  eotebUBlied  in  Ub  district;  fixes  the  loca- 
tion of  esoh  achool,  the  time  or  its  opening,  snd  the  length «f  session:  anportiona  to  each  the  amount- 
it  shall  reoeive  Arom  the  pnblio  school  revenue  allotted  toibetoimalnpior  the  eniiait  yearr  and  deoidea 
how  many  and  what  children  of  hia  district  shall  be  transferred  toitther  diatciota  £at  the  year,  appor> 
lioniliig  tne  amount  neceeaary  to  pay  for  teaching  tiiem ;  and  if  a  aonool  of  either  lace  cannfii  be  estab* 
lishedln  his  township  ftom  wsnt  of  a  soiBcleot  number  o^snch  racellTlng  within  a  reaaonable  distance. 
he  detanninea  how  many  and  what  ohildien  of  snoh  xaoa  ahall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  schoel 
ftmd  to  secure  tuition  In  any  other  way  possible. 
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incieafled;  but  closer  supervifiioxiy  the  obligatory  examination  of  teacbers,  and  the 
requirement  that  the  wbole  bodv  of  teacheiB  in  a  county  ahall  meet  in  an  institate 
once  or  more  in  every  year  for  fuller  instmotion  in  modes  of  teaching  and  school  man- 
agement must  certainly  improve  the  quality  of  the  current  teaching. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICEBS. 

Of  the  cities  of  the  State,  Birmingham,  Huntsville,  and  Selma  have  city  superin- 
tendents, aa  the  only  distinctive  school  officer,  though  in  Huntsville  he  is  '*  author- 
ized," not  reouired,  to  cooperate  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen  in  keeping  up  the 
sohoolA.  Euiaula  has  a  city  board  of  education  of  5  members,  and  Montgomery  one 
of  6  members,  each  with  a  city  superintendent.  Mobile  has  a  combined  county  and 
dty  board  of  6  sdiool  commissioners,  with  a  superintendent;  Opelika  has  a  board  of 
trustees  of  9  membezB,  with  a  superintendent. 

BTATZSnCS. 

Tlie  figures  here  given  are  firom  the  State  report  for  ISTT-'TS,  Montgomery  not  ftilly 
reporting: 


Cities. 

popnlation. 

Yonthof 
■choolagfr 

BnxoQed  in 

Average 

Teachers. 

Expenditure 
for  tuition. 

IfAlfll^ff     

40,000 

15,000 

8,000 

23,866 
8.004 
1,786 

4.168 

8»700 

101 

M17,0M 

lifmtafluiflTT 

5SSr^ 

022 

606 

14 

U,4S0 

a  As  IfoUlQ,  Ymder  a  roeeia]  act,  Tmites  in  one  system  the  schools  of  the  county  with  tfaoae  of  the 
ci^r<1^  statistics  given  inchide  both. 
b  The  expenditure  for  toitian  repcesents  oidy  that  reoeived  fhmi  the  State,  not  that  from  city  fundi. 

▲DDITIOliAL  PABTICXJIA1I8. 

The  schools  of  Mobile,  city  and  county,  were  70  for  white  and  31  for  colored  ptipiifl: 
tiiote  of  Selma,  8  for  white  and  6  for  colored :  there  was  therefore,  in  each  case^  1 
teaeher  to  a  sohool.  The  average  time  of  sehools  for  whites  in  Mobile  was  135  days 
aiid  for  colored,  1$^  days;  in  Semia,  it  was  240  forl)oth  races. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHER^. 

NORMAL  aCBOOlA. 

The  StaU  Normal  School  for  Wkiio  Male  ottd  Female  Tedckere,  at  Florence,  received 
from  the  State  in  1878|6,000;  the  ^Tomwil  Sdiool  aiul  VniverHty  for  Colored  Teachcre 
and  Student  at  Marion.  (4,000,  and  the  Normal  School  for  CoUyred  Q^adion,  at  Hunts- 
ville, $1,000.  In  the  Florence  school,  according  to  a  return,  there  were  4  instructors 
and  173  students  42  of  them  in  a  normal  course  of  3  jrears;  in  the  Marion  school, 
5  instructors  and  225  students,  all  reckoned  as  normal,  in  a  4  yeara'  oourse  of  study ; 
in  the  Huntsville  school  there  were  2  instructors  and  60  students.  Of  each  of  these 
State  institutions  and  its  work  the  State  superintendent  spei^  in  high  terms  in  his 
last  report,  saying,  too,  that  '^good  results  are  seen  and  felt  wherever  a  graduate  of 
one  of  these  schools  engages  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools." 

The  other  normal  schools  reported  lor  1878  were  the  Bust  Normal  Institute,  at 
Huntsville  (under  Methodist  auspices),  where  were  2  Instructors  and  60  pupils,  o  of 
them  normal,  and  the  Emerson  Institute,  Mobile  (under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  Congregational),  which  made  return  of  5  instructors  and  117 
pupils,  27  of  them  normal.  The  school  last  named  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  bv  fire 
its  commodious  building  in  1876,  but  through  the  energy  of  its  managers  and  mends 
it  has  more  than  repair^  the  loss,  entering  on  a  good  new  buildmg  in  a  better  situa- 
tion May  If  1878.  Under  the  dizeotion  of  we  association  named  thete  were  two  other 
normal  institutions  in  operation  during  1878 :  Tallad^a  College,  at  Talladega,  with 
174  normal  pupils,  and  Trinity  Sohool,  at  Athens,  with  46  normal  ptpils. 

THACBBRS'  INBTITUTS& 

The  State  superintendent  says  that  he  looks  oonfidently  to  the  teachers'  InstitnieB 
now  required  to  be  held  by  the  oountv  boards  of  education  for  that  improvement  of 
teaching  in  Alabama  which  alone  will  ^ve  sehools  worth  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
at  command.  He  expresses  his  intention  to  visit  personally  many  of  the  countie^  in 
order  that  he  may  assist  in  the  organization  of  these  institutes,  as  well  as  to  attrmd  to 
the  supervisory  duties  required  of  him  by  law. 
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OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION, 
SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


The  number  of  schools  of  this  class  reported  to  the  State  saperintendent  as  taught  • 

in  1376-77  was,  accordins  to  a  table  in  ms  last  report,  for  white  pupils,  160 ;  for  col-  ] 

ored;  6.    In  the  tables  relating  to  1877-78  there  is  no  referenoe  to  such  echoolSy  the  i 

form  of  return  from  teachers  and  school  officers  having  been  altered  to  include  oo\j  I 

the  number  of  pupils  in  six  elementary  branches,  instead  of  i^iyiiie,  as  in  the  preTioua  i 

year,  the  number  of  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  schools.  i 

OTHER  SECOKDA&T  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  prepara> 
tory  depuiments  of  coUeees,  see  Tables  IV,  vl,  V II,  IX,  and  X  of  the  appendix  follow- 
ing, and  the  summaries  of  them  In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
^\  fact  which  may  not  appear  in  the  tables  may  be  mentioned  In  this  oonnection, 
viz,  that  there  are  commercial  or  business  courses  in  Howard  College,  Marion ;  Spring 
Hill  College,  near  Mobile,  and  the  State  Asricultaral  and  Mechanical  College,  AuDum. 
One  has  been  said  to  exist  also  at  the  Southern  University,  Greensboro ;  butno  trace  of . 
it  appears  in  the  latest  catalogue  at  hand. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  MEN. 

The  Univeraity  of  Alahamay  Tuscaloosa,  entirely  under  State  control,  has  its  academic 
-cnrriculnm  arranged  accorain^  to  the  plan  common  at  the  South,  i.  e.,  in  schools  in- 
stead of  departments.  Thus,  in  place  of  the  classical  department  of  most  northern 
colleges,  we  find  a  school  of  Latin,  school  of  Greek,  school  of  English  language  aad 
literature,  and  school  of  modem  languages ;  while,  in  place  of  a  scientific  or  philo- 
sophical department,  there  are  schools  ot  chemistry,  of  geology  and  natural  history. 
01  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  of  mathematics,  ana  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy.  Each  school  has  its  own  professor  and  usually  three  classes,  a  j unior,  inter- 
mediate, and  senior,  each  of  two  terms.  A  student  who  pursues  to  its  close  the  course 
of  study  in  any  school  and  on  examination  demonstrates  his  proficiency,  receives  the 
degree  of  graduate  in  that  school ;  one  graduating  in  two  schools  and  pursuing  satis- 
factorily certain  studies  in  the  others,  receives  the  bachelor  of  arts  des^ree,  and  the 
bachelor  remaining  for  another  year  and  graduating  in  at  least  three  schools  is  made 
master  of  arts. 

Essentially  the  same  system,  with  only  some  difference  in  details,  is  pursued  at 
Soward  ColUge.  Marlon  (Baptist),  and  at  the  Southern  Univeraity  (Methodist  Episcopal 
South),  Greensooro;'  but  at  Spring  Hill  ColUge^  near  Mobile  (Roman  Catholic),  there 
is  a  classical  course  of  6  years,  the  first  2  correBi>onding  with  the  preparatOTy  classes 
of  most  colleges,  the  others  answering  to  the  four  ordinary  college  classes. 

For  statistics  of  these  institutions  in  detail,  see  Table  Ix  of  the  appendix  following; 
for  a  summary  of  them,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

nrSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  IX8TRUCTI0N  OF  YOUNO  WOMEX. 

The  names,  localities,  and  statistics  of  this  class  of  schools  may  be  found  in  Table 
VIU  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  the  statistics  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIEMTTFIC. 

The  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Auburn,  besides  a  preparatory 
course  of  2  years  and  the  customary  4  years' collegiate  course  in  literature,  had  in  1878 
courses  of  4  years  each  in  agriculture,  in  science,  and  in  engineering ;  there  were 
shorter  courses  in  surveying  and  in  building  and  architecture,  and  a  commercial  course 
of  2  years.  Provision  is  also  made  for  graduate  courses  or  a  year  each,  leading  to 
liigher  degrees  in  agriculture,  literature,  science,  and  engineering.  The  attendance 
in  1877-^8  reached  238.  Scientific  schools  also  exist  in  connection  with  the  State 
University,  the  Southern  University,  and  Howard  College.  For  full  statistics  of  the 
agricultural  college,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix ;  for  any  scientific  students  reported 
by  the  other  institutions  named,  see  Table  IX. 

■The  Southern  Uniyenitj  has  iIao  re£nil<u'  coUogiate  sad  scicntiflo  coortes;  the  former  of  4  yean 
beyond  the  introJactory  cIam;  tho  Littei  of  3  years. 
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PBOVEflSIONAL. 

TTieoloffioal  training;,  nzider  Methodist  inflaencee,  is  afforded  to  some  extend  in  the 
School  of  Biblical  LiterataTe  of  the  Soathem  Uniyersity,  GreensboiOi  and  at  the  Rost 
Bihlical  Institute.  Hontsville.  ^i*  colored  stndents;  under  Baptist  inflnenoes,  in  the 
School  of  Moral  Science  and  Theology,  Howard  College,  Marion.  Statistics  of  attend- 
ance for  1878  are  wanting.  The  theolo^oal  department  of  Talladega  College,  Talla- 
dega (Con^gational),  had  20  students  in  attendance  in  1876. 

Legal  training  is  given  at  the  law  sohools  of  the  State  Uniyersity  and  of  the  South- 
em  tTuiversity,  as  well  as  at  that  of  Howard  College.  Of  the  last  two  there  are  no 
statistics  for  1378.  At  the  State  University  15  law  students  graduated  in  1S78  and  13 
entered  for  the  course  of  1878-^;  4  of  these  last  were  college  graduates.  The  course 
covers  a  year  and  a  half.    There  was  no  preliminary  ezaminaticm  in  1878. 

Medical  training  is  provided  for  at  the  Southern  tJniversity  (the  medical  school  of 
which,  however,  nad  only  1  student  at  the  last  report)  and  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Alabama,  at  Moolle,  where  there  wore  18  graduates  in  the  spring  of  1878  and  ^  en- 
trances for  the  class  of  1878-^9.  The  course  covers  2  years^  witn  20  weeks  of  attend- 
ance in  each  year.    No  cxamiuation  for  admission  was  required  in  1878. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

ALABAMA  INSTITUTIOX  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  DLIXD,  TALLADEGA. 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1878,  the  deaf-mute  pupils  were  41  in  number,  the 
blind  13,  making  54 :  of  whom  34  were  males  and  SO  females.  The  usual  employments 
were  continued  m  alternation  with  the  school  room  training,  and  the  boys  are  said  to 
have  made  good  progress  in  boot  and  shoe  making,  cane  seating  and  broom  making, 
and  the  manufacture  of  mattresses. 

A  new  brick  fireproof  biiildinj^  —  including  a  kitchen,  storeroom,  ironing  room, 
bakery,  2  bathrooms,  a  boys'  hospital,  and  dormitory — was  finished  in  1877  at  a  cost 
of  about  94,000.  The  means  to  complete  it  were  saved  out  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tions, and  it  is  proposed  to  provide  in  the  same  way  the  funds  needed  to  erect  a  chapel 
and  school  building,  to  cost  $10,000,  if  the  legislature  should  consent. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  Lb  Rot  F.  Box,  State  tuperivUerkient  <(/  education,  Montgomtry. 

[Second  term,  1878-1880.] 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1876-'77. 

1877-78. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  AITENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  ace  (6-21) 

203,567 
^          33, 370 

30 

38 

572 

88,825 
166, 793 

31,150 

17,354 

10,671 

11,816 

3,586 

3,367 

1,110 

555 

639 

187 
886 

216, 475 
33, 747 

• 

25 

80 

400 

89.439 

118,514 

21,922 

17,252 

6,490 

15,063 

4,037 

4,302 

i,:%2 

1,425 

710 
165 

875 

150 

40 

$170, 335 
148,393 

12, 908 
377 

■ 

Taught  iu  the  public  schools 

SCHOOLS  AKD  SCHOOL  BUILDlKCrS. 

Houses  with  grounds  inclosed 

Reported  as  built  in  the  year 

•••••• **•* 

5 

42 

Reporteil  as  built  previously 

172 

Cost  of  those  builtduring  tlio  year.  - . 
Whole  estimated  value  ofschool  prop- 
erty. 
Nnmber  of  nuniln  in  HTMllinfr 

8614 

848,279 
9  228 

Number  of  pupils  in  readincp 

102 

Number  of  pupils  in  writinir 

4.181 

Number  of  pupils  in  arithmetio 

3,247 
451 
935 
242 

e70 

71 

Number  of  pupils  in  grammar 

Number  of  pupils  in  ffeography 

Number  of  pupils  iu  history 

....  .....a 

Number  of  pupik  in  higher  branches . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 

Male  teachers  employed 

Female  teachers  employed 

22 

Whole  number  in  pnbho  schools 

49 

Averace  monthly  pay  of  men 

Averaire  monthly  pay  of  women... ... 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  for  public  schools 

(1226,005 
143, 331 

855,670 

Expenditure  upon  them 

15,062 

V**"*    V.   w 

(From  the  report  of  Hon.  Qeorge  W.  Hill,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  chief  executive  school  officer  is  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
chosen  biennially  by  the  people.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  superintendent 
form  a  bouxi  of  commissioners  of  the  common  school  fund,  their  duty  being  to  look  after 
the  safe  investment  and  management  of  it. 

A  county  examiner  for  each  county,  appointed  by  the  county  court  biennially,  ex- 
amines and  licenses  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  his  county,  and  performs  moat 
of  the  other  duties  of  a  county  supenntendent  of  schools.  Throe  directors,  chosen  by 
the  x)eople  for  terms  of  3  years  eacn,  with  change  of  one  each  year,  have  in  each  school 
district  of  the  several  counties  the  charge  of  public  school  intereste  for  their  district. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  annual  income  of  the  State  school  fund,  with  81  per  capita  annually  assessed 
on  each  male  inhabitant  over  21,  and  so  much  of  the  ordinary  otate  revenue  as  may 
be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  by  the  lefldalature,  goes  to  malntjfciu  a  system  of  free  com- 
mon schools,  open  in  each  district  to  aU  reaidentB  between  6  and  21  years  of  age.  The 
taxes  for  these  schools  are  restricted  bv  the  oonstitntion  of  1874  to  2  mrUs  on  the  dollar 
for  the  State  and  to  5  mills  on  the  dollar  for  sohool  districts.  Beporta  of  the  working 
of  the  school  syste\n  are  required  to  be  made  annually  by  district  directors  to  the  county 
examiner,  by  the  county  examiner  to  the  State  snpeointeudent,  and  by  him  to  the  gov- 
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emor.  To  obt&iu  State  aid^  oacb  district  school  mast  be  tangbt  by  a  regularly  licensed 
teacher  and  nuist  be  kept  in  session  for  8  months  of  the  year  preceding  the  apportion- 
ment. A  privMe  school,  with  the  consent  of  the  directors,  may  be  held  in  the  school- 
house  of  any  district  when  the  pabHc  school  is  not  in  Bession.  For  the  improvement 
of  pablic  school  teachers,  provision  is  made  for  holding  institutes  in  each  judicial  dis- 
trict as  well  as  in  every  county,  the  former  by  the  State  superintendent,  the  latter  by 
the  county  examiner  or  a  deputy  appointed  by  him.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  teachers 
to  attend  these,  and  no  deduction  &om  their  pay  can  be  made  for  such  attendance. 
Text  books  for  the  public  schools  are  recommended  by  the  State  superintendent,  but 
the  use  of  them  is  not  imperative. 

GEKEItAL  OONIHTION. 

Superintendent  Hill,  in  reporting  for  1877  and  1878,  asserts  educational  progress  in 
the  following  particulars:  (1)  A  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  districts  voting 
the  maximum  school  tax  allowed  by  the  constitution ;  (*2)  a  more  general  demand  for 
better  teachers;  (3)  an  increased  disposition  to  discuss  educational  questions;  (4)  a 
greater  manifestation  of  interest  in  the  annual  district  meetings:  (.5^  a  closer  in- 
quiry into  the  character  of  proposed  district  school  officers  before  election  and  more 
rigid  inspection  of  their  acts  afterward:  (6)  greater  fidelity  to  duty  on  the  part 
of  such  officers,  partly  from  the  watch  kept  on  them,  partlj^  from  their  increased 
sense  of  responsibility;  (7)  fuller  and  prompter  reports  fiom  district  and  county  offi- 
cers; (8)  a  deepened  sense  of  dependence  on  the  public  school  system  for  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  the  State ;  (9^  a  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  organize  in 
teachers'  institutes  and  associations,  with  a  view  to  improyement  in  their  ideas  and 
their  work;  (10)  freer  expressions  of  encouragement  from  school  officers,  teachers, 
and  parents  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  evinciug  a  more  favorable  feeling  towards  the 
pnbhc  schools  and  indicating  greater  energy,  intelligence,  and  activity  in  those  who 
manage  them. 

No  aoubt  much  of  the  improvement  thus  reported  has  been  due  to  the  superintend- 
ent's own  exertions,  for  in  1877  he  travelled  4,500  miles  in  the  performance  of  his  dutiea 
in  a  State  in  which  travelling  facilities  are  comparatively  poo^  tcayeiaed  43  counties, 
most  of  them  twice,  visited  44  towns,  delivered  55  educational  addresses,  hetd  13  teach- 
ers' institutes,  answered  2,000  letters  of  inquiry,  visited  and  addressed  schools  wher- 
ever practicable,  and  kept  up  an  educational  department  in  two  papers.  Aimishiiig  for 
this  purpose  300  pages  of  mannscript. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  Hill  for  1878.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

UTTLB  ROCK. 

Ofioers, — A  board  of  school  directors  of  6  memberB  elected  for  terms  of  3  years, 
one-third  liable  to  change  each  year,  has  charge  of  the  public  schools.  A  city  super- 
intendent, chosen  annuuly  bv  the  board,  acts  as  its  executive  officer. 

\9Hce. — Population  of  the 
rolled 

estimated  value  of  school  property,  $50,700 1  expenditure  for  schools,  |2u,614. 

AdtHtUmnl  partieulars. — The  schools  are  divided  into  8  grades  below  the  hi^h  schools, 
the  course  in  which  appears  to  be  3  years.  Since  1875  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
754  in  the  enrolment,  of  596  in  the  average  number  on  the  rolls,  and  of  354  in  daily 
attendance,  without  addition  to  the  number  of  teaohen;  each  teacher  has  therefore 
an  average  of  79  on  the  school  roll  and  of  nearly  50  in  daily  attendance.  To  remedy  the 
overcrowding  thus  necessitated,  the  primary  department  in  one  of  the  school  build- 
ings for  colored  pupils  has  been  divided,  the  gins  attending  in  the  morning  and  the 
boys  in  the  afternoon.  The  superintendent  recommends  the  same  form  of  relief  for 
all  the  primary  grades,  as  he  sees  no  immediate  prospect  of  additional  school  room. 
As  far  as  tried,  the  division  into  half  day  classes  has  worked  well,  and  it  is  thought 
that  for  youug  children,  6  to  8  years  old,  it  will  be  better  than  confinement  to  desk 
and  studies  for  G  hours  daily. — (Report  of  Superintendent  J.  M.  Fish,  for  1877~'78.) 

OTHER  CITIES. 

Several  smaller  places  report  school  statistics  to  the  State  superintendent  as  follows: 

Cltle,.  Enn>l»«.t.  .^^JSJISS^ 


Helena 383.  373 

PineBlaff. 648  412 

HotSpfiiwt 

BentoiiTille 300  178- 

All  these,  with  Little  Rock  and  Van  Buyen,  received  aid  ftom  the  Peabody  fund  ; 
they  may  consequently  be  understood  to  haye  graded  school  systems. 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  State  institations  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public  schools  are:  (1)  The  nor- 
mal department  of  the  university,  at  FavetteyiUe,  and  (2)  the  branch  normal  college, 
at  Pine  Bluff,  the  former  for  white,  the  latter  for  colored  students.  The  fuU  normal 
course  at  the  university  is  from  3  to  4  years ;  at  the  branch  college,  beginning  at  a 
lower  point,  about  5.  The  elements  of  drawing  and  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
are  taught  in  both.  In  the  normal  department  of  the  university  there  were  30  stu- 
dents in  1878 ;  in  the  branch  at  Pine  Bluff,  20,  with  71  of  lower  grade.— (Returns.) 

A  normal  department  of  the  Pine  Bluff  graded  school  reported,  in  1877,  35  normal 
students,  probably  in  preparation  for  primary  teaching. 

"  One  or  two  private  normal  schools^'  are  spoken  of  m  the  report  of  Superintendent 
Hill,  but  without  indication  of  their  position  or  of  the  number  oi  students  in  them.  The 
normal  feature,  he  says,  has  been  introduced  into  the  Van  Buren  public  school,  and  is 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Superintendent  Hill  states  that  normal  institutes  have  been  held  by  him  according 
to  law  in  each  judicial  district  of  the  State,  but  with  an  attendance  comparatively 
small,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  assembling  teachers  from  so  large  a  region.  Several 
counties  have  also  had  institutes,  some  of  them  as  often  as  once  a  quarter,  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  teachers  and  to  familiarizing  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
the  advantages  ofeducation,  especially  common  school  education.  The  effects  of  the 
county  institutes  have  been  so  good  that  the  superiuteudeut  would  have  them  vigor- 
ously maintained. 

TEACHERS'  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

During  1873  an  Arkansas  department  was  maintained  in  the  Eclectic  Teacher,  then 
published  at  Carlisle,  Ky.,  since  removed  to  Louisville.  It  consisted  mainly  of  local 
information,  showing  increased  popularity  of  the  public  school  system  iu  Arkansas  aud 
increasing  activity  in  the  promotion  of  its  interests. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

No  special  provision  for  schools  of  this  class  is  made  in  the  State  school  law,  and  no 
mention  of  any  occurs  in  the  State  report,  except  of  those  at  Little  Rock,  where  2 
high  schools  (1  for  colored  and  1  for  white  pupils)  are  provided  for  in  tue  school 
course.  Only  the  latter,  however,  appears  for  1877-78,  with  an  average  monthly  enrol- 
ment of  62  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  46.  Still,  in  26  of  the  62  counties  of  the 
State  there  wore  reported  for  1878  no  less  than  1,425  pupils  in  higher  branches;  what 
these  branches  are  does  not  appear,  except  that  they  are  beyond  sx>eIMug,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geograiihy,  and  luatory. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
Commercial  courses  of  2  years  are  reported  by  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University 
and  Judsou  University.     St.  John  s  College  also  reports  a  commercial  course,  but  does 
not  indicate  its  length. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  MEN,  WITH  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  Arkansas  Industrial  University ^  Fayette ville,  is  the  one  State  institution  for  sup- 
plying to  white  students  the  combined  advantages  of  classical,  agricultural  and  mo- 
chanical,  and  normal  training.  No  printed  catalogue  is  at  hand  for  1878  to  indicate 
whether  any  change  of  arrangements  has  been  made,  but  a  written  return  gives  the 
whole  number  of  students  for  the  year  as  405,  of  whom  30  were  normal.  No  indica- 
tion is  ^ven  of  other  divisions. 

The  titles,  positions,  and  prevailing  influences  of  the  other  4  collegiate  institutions 
in  the  State  may  be  found  in  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  with  their  latest 
statistics  in  detail;  a  snnuuary  of  these  statistics  may  also  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding,  under  the  head  of  Table  IX.  They  ftU  have  preparatory 
departments,  with  courses  of  1  to  5  years,  and  classical  departments  of  2  or  4  yean 
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more.  In  two  cases,  however,  the  diyision  of  studies  is  into  schools,  common  in  the 
South;  of  these  Jndson  University  had  5  at  the  hist  account  and  St.  John's  College 
6y  besides  a  normal  class  and  a  commercial  department.  All  these  institutions,  includ- 
ing the  State  University,  admit  women  to  their  privileges.  Cane  Hill  College  having 
a  q;»eciAl  course  of  3  years  for  women.  No  otlier  institutions  for  the  superior  instruc- 
tion of  young  women  are  kno^vn  to  exist  in  the  State. — (Catalogues,  circulars,  aud 
letnms.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTKUCTIOIT. 

SCIENTIFIC.  • 

The  State  Industrial  University,  Fayetteville,  has  a  course  in  agriculture  and  one  ib 
engineering,  each  of  4  years,  for  which  only  a  preparation  in  common  Engliah  branches 
and  algebra  is  required. 

Caae  Hill  College,  Cane  Hill,  also  undertakes  to  teach  engineering ;  the  course  includes 
the  coUe^ate  studies  in  matnematios  and  instruction  in  the  elements  of  drawing,  civil 
engineering,  the  construction  of  roads,  railix>adB,  and  bridges,  and  the  princdples  of 
railroad  curves. 

Judaon  University,  Judsonia,  and  8t  John's  College,  Little  Rock,  have  schools  of 
mathematics  for  training  in  the  elements  of  science.  The  time  required  at  Judson  is  3 
jeaiB  beyond  the  preparatory  course,  which  covers  2  years.  At  St.  John's  the  time  is 
not  stated,  but  the  outline  of  studies  would  seem  to  require  at  least  the  same  period. 

PBOFESSIOKAL. 

Except  training  for  teaching,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  professional  instruction 
in  the  State  in  the  year  coveiid  by  this  report,  but  a  movement  looking  towards  med- 
ical training  at  the  university  has  been  announced. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TRADnNO  OF  TBK  DEAF  Ain>  DUMB. 

The  Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  InstUute,  at  Little  Rock,  reports  69  pupils  for  1877  and  1876, 
of  whom  42  were  boys.  There  were  3  instructors  besides  the  principal.  The  sign  lan- 
guage was  used,  but  practice  in  sjieaking  was  kept  up  for  the  semi-mutes.  Although 
Shoemaking  has  been  given  up,  both  boys  and  girls  were  made  useful,  the  former  m 
cutting  wood,  gardening,  &c.,  the  latter  in  household  work  and  sewing. 

TRAININa  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  trustees  of  the  Arkansas  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Little  Rock,  in 
their  ninth  biennial  report,  dated  September  30,  1878,  state  that  the  aggregate  of 
pupils  who  received  instruction  since  tne  last  report  was  46;  the  average  attendance, 
33.  More  could  not  be  admitted,  because  of  a  greatly  diminished  State  appropria- 
tion: for  the  same  reason,  a  portion  of  the  teachmg  force  had  to  be  dismissed  ana  the 
work  of  the  school  room  done  by  the  superintendent,  with  8  young  assistants  and  2 
advanced  pup^ils,  each  teaching  a  class.  The  boys'  workshops  were  managed  by  2  of 
the  older  pupils ;  the  work  of  the  girls  was  directed  bv  the  matron  and  her  assistant, 
and  the  musical  department  was  attended  to  by  Miss  M.  E.  Costello,  a  former  pupil  of 
liie  institute,  who  generously  volunteered  a  year's  gratuitous  service  to  help  the  school 
in  its  extremity. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

As  mentioned  in  the  Report  for  1877,  a  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  on  the  29th,  30th,  and  31st  of  August,  and  the  report  of  the  State  super- 
intendent states  that  interesting  and  instructive  papers  were  read  by  prominent 
teachers  from  different  parts  of  &e  State.  An  adjourned  meeting  for  discussion  was 
apjkointed  for  December  of  the  same  year,  but  it  was  subsequently  deferred  to  the 
regular  annual  session  of  1678.  On  account,  howeve^  of  the  prevalence  of  yellow 
Nver,  the  consequent  dan^r  of  travelling  in  a  region  liable  to  infection  from  it,  and 
the  likelihood  that  from  this  and  other  causes  there  would  be  a  very  small  attendance, 
no  session  was  held  in  1878. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER, 

Hon.  James  L.  Dditoh,  Stale  superintendent  qfpnUie  instmetiont  Little  Bock, 
[Term,  Septemlier,  1878,  to  September,  1880.1 
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CAIilFOBlVIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATIOX  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-17) 

Youth  of  this  aee  in  public  schools. .. 
Number  enrolled  in  public  schools — 

Average  number  belonging 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  this  on  average  belonging. 

Youth  (5-17)  in  privat-e  schools 

Youth  (5-17)  in  no  school 

Mongolian  youth  in  schools 

Negro  youth  in  schools 

Invian  youth  in  schools 


DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  school  districts 

Districte  with  good  buildings 

Districts  with  sufficient  grounds 

Districts  with  well  improved  grounds . 
Districts  with  well  ventilated  schools. 
Districts  with  well  furnished  schools. 

Districts  wi  th  eood  apparatus 

Districts  with  less  than  8  months  of 
school. 

Districts  with  8  months  or  more 

Number  of  first  grade  schools 

Number  of  second  grade  schools 

Number  of  third  grade  schools 

Whole  number  of  these  grades 

New  school-houses  built 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


Male  teachers  in  public  schools 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools  . . . . 

Whole  number  of  both  sexes 

In  one  school  more  than  a  year 

Attended  county  institutes 

Taking  educational  Journals 

Graduates  of  the  Califomia  State  Nor- 
mal School. 
Graduates  of  any  State  normal  school. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women , 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE, 


Whole  income  for  public  schools 
Whole  expenditure  for  them .... 


VALUATION  OP  SCHOOL  PROFERTY. 

Libraries  and  apparatus 

School  sites,  buildings,  and  furniture. 


Total 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  fund 


1876-77. 


200,067 

135,3t)5 

14^658 

97,527 

89,539 

91 

15,344 

49,035 

266 

735 

294 


1,828 

1,414 

1,636 

659 

1,060 

785 

488 

652 

1,134 
914 
963 
637 

2,534 
122 

145.2 


1,184 

1,983 

3,167 

432 

1,819 

820 

282 

328 

183  78 
69  68 


|3, 610, 163 
fl  2, 749, 730 


$315,326 
5, 617, 917 


5,933,243 


18n-'78. 


205,475 
138,597 
154,069 
103,006 
94,696 


15, 310 


1,929 


2,578 


144.2 


1,192 
2,101 
3,293 


$83  95 

68  24 


$3, 820, 661 
3, 155, 815 


Increase. 


5,408 
3,262 
11,411 
6,479 
5,157 


101 


44 


8 
118 
126 


$0  17 


$210, 496 
406,085 


Decrease. 


$353,093 
5,990,277 


$37,767 
372,365 


6, 343, 370 


$2,  Oil,  800 


410,127 


34 


$1  44 


oin  addition  to  this  amonnt,  the  som  of  $10,170  wa«  expended  for  connty  ingtitates  and  county  boards 
of  examination,  postage,  stationery,  dec,  bringing  the  total  up  to  $2,708,009. 

(From  biennial  report  of  Hon.  Ezra  8.  Carr,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruo- 
tion.  for  1875-76  and  1876-'77,  and  a  brief  special  report  of  the  same  for  the  year 
1877-78,  collated  with  the  return.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

0FFIGBR8. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  choeen  every  fourth  year,  at  the  elec- 
tion for  governor,  has  general  supervision  of  the  school  systiun.  A  State  bosffd  of  edu- 
cation, of  which  he  is  ex  officio  a  member,  has  had  huge  powers  of  direction  as  to  the 
ffovemment  of  the  public  schools,  the  course  of  study,  the  text  books  to  be  used,  and 
uie  qualifications  of  the  teachers  to  be  licensed ;  but  some  of  these  powers  are  taken 
away  by  the  j>rovisions  of  the  new  State  constitution.  To  test  the  qnalifications  of 
teachers  applying  for  life  diplomat  and  certificates  good  throughout  ioM  State,  there 
is  a  State  board  of  examiners,  of  which  the  State  superintendent  is  also  a  member. 

For  the  local  care  of  school  interests,  there  are  coimty  superintendents  and  county 
boards  of  examiners;  city  boards  of  education,  each  with  a  city  superintendent  and 
examining  board ;  and  for  each  village  or  rural  school  district  a  board  of  3  trustees, 
with  a  clerk. 

Women  are  elij^ble  to  all  school  offices,  and  since  1876  a  woman  has  been  deputy 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

OTHER  FEATUBX8  OF  THE  6TSTBM. 

The  public  schools^  are  sustained  fi*om  the  proceeds  of  a  State  school  fhnd  and  by 
State,  county,  city,  and  district  taxation,  the  last  optional  and  limited  in  any  year  to 
70  cents  on  $100  for  buildings  and  30  cents  on  |100  for  other  school  purposes.  The 
schools  are  free  to  every  child  from  5  to  21  years  old,  though  the  basis  for  apportion- 
ment of  school  funds  is  the  number  from  5  to  17.  To  secure  the  State  apportion- 
ment they  must  be  kept  open  at  least  6  months  in  every  year ;  must  be  taught  uy  duly 
licensed  teachers ;  must  use  tbe  prescribed  text  books ;  must,  as  a  rule,  be  separate  for 
white  and  colored  children ;  must  be  divided  into  first,  second,  and  third  sradcs ;  and, 
under  the  laws  in  force  in  1878,  must  pursue  the  course  of  study  sot  forth  oy  the  State 
board.  Should  the  new  constitution  prepared  in  1878  be  ratified  by  the  people  in  1879 ,• 
the  public  schools  will,  under  it.  include  primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  such  high 
schools,  evening  schools,  normal  schools,  and  technical  schools  as  may  be  established 
by  the  legislature  or  by  municipal  or  district  authority  j  but  the  entire  revenue  from 
the  State  school  fund  and  State  school  tax  must  be  applied  to  the  exclusive  support  of 
primary  and  grammar  schools.  By  the  same  constitution,  the  choice  of  text  books  for 
the  public  schools,  which  has  l>een  heretofore  made  by  the  State  board  of  education, 
will  be  transferred  to  the  local  boards,  the  books  adopted  to  contiuue  in  use  not  less 
than  4  years. 

An  act  to  enforce  the  educational  rights  of  clnldrcn,  passed  in  1674,  requires  those  in  * 
charge  of  children  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  to  send  them  to  a  public  school,  if 
they  do  not  attend  a  private  school,  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  time  during  which 
a  public  school  shall  be  taught  in  their  district  in  each  school  year,  at  least  12  weeks 
of  the  time  to  be  consecutive,  unless  excused  by  the  school  board  by  reason  of  illness, 
poverty,  or  because  already  proficient. 

School  district  libraries  for  each  district  in  the  State,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  State  school  fund  annually,  are  provided  for  by  law.  The  books  for 
them  must  be  such  as  are  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education.  In  these  libra- 
ries are  to  be  kept  historical  record  books  of  the  district  schools.  Women  employed  as 
teachers  of  public  schools  receive  by  law  the  same  compensation  as  male  teachers 
for  like  work,  when  holding  the  same  grade  certificates.  An  annual  school  census 
determines  the  school  population  to  be  made  participants  of  the  school  funds.  Secta- 
rian teaching  is  forbidden,  but  instruction  in  manners  and  morals  is  reauired,  aud  so 
are  physical  exercises  which  may  conduce  to  health  and  vigor  of  boay  as  well  as 
of  mind. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  for  1878,  which  is  the  off  year  as  respects  reports,  are  too  few  to  afford 
more  than  a  very  general  view  of  the  condition  of  the  school  system.  Ajb  far  as  they 
reach,  however,  tuey  indicate  the  same  steady  progress  as  in  former  years:  5,408  more 
children  of  census  age  ^5-17) ;  3,262  more  of  tliis  age  in  public  schools ;  11,411  more 
of  all  ages ;  5,479  more  m  the  average  number  on  the  rolls ;  and  5,157  more  in  average 
daily  attendance — all  this  taking  place  while  the  number  attending  private  schools 
slightly  diminished.  Then  there  were  44  more  public  schools  reportea  and  126  more 
teachers ;  a  slight  increase  in  the  pay  of  men  and  a  decrease  in  that  of  women ;  $21 0,498 
larger  income  for  the  schools  and  (406,085  greater  expenditure  upon  them,  and  an 
increase  in  the  estimated  valuation  of  school  property  of  |410,127. 

^A  St«to  normal  school  and  State  university  form  part  of  the  school  syBtem,  but  come  under  different 
rcgnlaiioDB  from  those  which  (rovem  the  common  scooola. 
'This  was  ratified  May  7, 1879. 
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MEANS  OF  IMFROVINO  THE  SYSTEM. 

In  view  of  the  large  expenditnie  for  public  schools  (now  nearly  $3,200,000  a  year), 
Superintendent  Carr  asks  whether  the  State  gets  a  fair  return  for  this  in  the  inorefase 
of  moral,  inteUectual,  and  industrial  power,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  a  class  of 
citizens  worth  having.  He  thinks  that  the  answer  must  he  in  the  affirmative,  that 
the  schools  are  worth  all  they  cost  the  State,  and  that  the  system  ranks  in  efficiency 
with  those  of  the  most  advanced  States  of  the  Uni«n.  But  he  also  thinks  that  the 
valuable  results  obtained  from  the  present  expenditure  might  be  greatly  increased  by 
three  simple  means:  these  are  (1)  greater  economy  in  expenditure  for  buildings, 
having  regard  to  school  acconmiodation  rather  than  to  architectural  display ;  (2)  more 
firequent  visits  to  the  schools  by  trustees  and  parents,  as  only  thus  can  an  active 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  children  be  shown  ;  (3)  the  employment  of  a  set 
of  teachers  thoroughly  trained  for  their  profession  before  entering  it,  that  they  may 
not  have  to  practice  on  the  children,  and  spoil  them  in  gaining  that  knowledge  of  dis- 
cipline and  teaching  which  should  have  been  acquired  before  they  entered  on  their 
work. 

COXSTITUnONAL  CHANGES. 

The  following  are  the  changes  made  in  the  "Education"  article  of  the  new  con- 
stitu^on :  County  superintendents  are  provided  for,  but,  instead  of  the  present  legal 
arrangement  by  which  each  county  has  its  own  superintendent  of  schools,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  two  or  more  counties  may,  by  authority  of  the  legislature,  unite  and  form 
one  district  and  elect  one  superintendent.  The  system  of  conmion  schools,  which  by 
the  constitution  of  1849  the  legislature  was  to  provide  for,  is  made  explicitly  a  system 
of  firee  schools,  and  the  3  months'  minimum  annual  time  for  them  in  that  constitution 
is  extended  to  the  present  legal  time  of  6  months.  The  various  classes  of  schools  are 
recognized  as  forming  possible  parts  of  the  system,  but  the  only  ones  to  be  aided 
henceforth  from  the  State  school  fund  and  State  tax  are  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  others  being  left  to  be  sustained  by  the  communities  that  may  establish  them. 
The  determination  of  the  text  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools  has  been  taken  from  the 
legislature  and  the  State  board  of  education,  and  put  under  the  control  of  local  au- 
thorities. The  whole  matt«r  of  examining  and  licensing  teachers  has  been  put  under 
the  same  control,  the  previous  uniformity  of  standard  being  thus  wholly  broken  down. 
The  appropriation  of  public  money  for  the  support  of  a  sectarian  or  denominational 
school,  or  any  other  not  under  the  control  of  the  officers  of  the  public  schools,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  university  is  required  to  be  kept  free  from  all  pohtical  and  sectarian  in- 
fluence. The  admission  of  women,  which  has  been  customary  from  the  outset  a^  a 
matter  of  policy  or  right,  is  now  made  a  constitutional  obligation,  and  extend.s  io 
every  collegiate  department  of  the  university. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  following  changes  in  the  school  laws  for  1878  are  in  the  nature  of  amendments 
to  sections  of  the  code : 

SecUan  1576.  Each  county,  city,  or  incorporated  town,  unless  subdivided  by  the 
legislative  authority  thereof,  forms  a  school  district;  provided,  the  board  of  super- 
visors may  include  more  territory  than  that  now  included  within  the  boundaries  of 
any  incorporated  town. 

$  1746.  State  educational  diplomas  must  be  issued  to  such  persons  only  as  have  been 
employed  in  teaching  5  years  and  who  have  held  a  first  grade  city  or  county  certifl- 
cate  for  at  least  that  length  of  time. 

$  1770.  The  county  board  must  meet  and  hold  examinations  as  follows :  Commenc- 
ing on  the  last  Wednesday  in  the  months  of  June  and  November  of  each  year,  the 
place  of  meeting  being  designated  by  the  chairman. 

$  1775.  The  board  may,  without  examination,  renew  first,  second,  and  third  grade 
county  certificates,  on  the  application  of  the  persons  who  have  held  them,  for  three 
years,  two  years,  and  one  year,  respectively,  this  to  remain  in  full  force  while  they  are 
teachers ;  although  the  board  may  revoke  any  such  certificate  for  immoral  or  unpro- 
fessional conduct,  profanity,  intemperance,  or  evident  uufitne&s  for  teaching. 

$  1793.  The  holders  of  certiiicates  are  eligible  to  teach  in  the  cities  in  which  the 
certificates  are  granted,  and  also  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  in  schools  of 
grades  corresponding  to  the  grades  of  such  certificates. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  establishment  of  these  useful  institutions  on  the  western  slope  has  been  greatly 
furthered  by  the  efibrtsof  Miss  Emma  Marwedel,  an  experienced  Kindergarten  teacher, 
who,  since  1876,  has  been  laboring  for  the  new  education  in  California  with  much  si/t- 
cees,  at  least  5  Kindergarten  having  been  established  either  by  herself  or  through  her 
influence.  One  of  her  pupils,  formerly  at  Santa  Barbara,  had  charge  in  the  autumn 
of  1878  of  a  free  Kindergarten  established  by  the  Germans  at  San  Francisco;  to 
this  the  principal  of  the  GirW  High  School  sent  each  week  2  young  ladies  from  the 
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high  school  for  initiation  into  the  FroheUian  training,  with  a  view  to  fuller  introduc- 
tion of  that  system  into  the  city  schools.  Another  pnpU  taught  at  the  same  time  a 
Kindergarten  class  in  the  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  fhunh  and  the  Blind  at 
Berkeley.  It  was  proposed  to  have  a  third,  also  to  be  conducted  by  a  pupil  of  Miss 
Marwedel,  connected  with  the  Children's  Relief  Society  at  Oakland,  where^  in  the 
spring  of  1878,  an  association  for  the  promotion  of  theprmcij^les  of  Frobel,  which  had 
been  established  through  Miss  MarwedeVs  exertions,  met  with  much  encouragement 
from  persons  in  hiffh  ^ucational  positions. — (Letters  to  Bureau  and  Pacific  School 
and  Home  Journal. ) 

For  statistics  of  such  Kindergarten  as  rejiort  for  1878,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix 
following,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

A  board  of  education,  board  of  examiners  for  teachers,  and  a  superintendent  of  the 
city  public  schools  are  the  usual  official  staff  in  each  city  of  the  State.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco the  superintendent  is  allowed  a  deputy. 

STATISTICS* 


Cities. 


Lm  Angeles  .. 

OftkUnd 

Sacramento . . . 
Sen  FraadMo 

8HiJoe6 

Stockton 


Estimated 
population. 


20,000 
83,000 
26,000 
806,215 
18,000 
14.000 


Yontb  of 
aoboolage. 


0,670 

4,457 

56,890 

d,416 


Enrolled 
In  public 
schools. 


1,230 
4,671 
8,608 
88,672 
8,606 


▲Teroge 
attendance. 


1.022 

'2.248 

26^202 

1,461 


Teachers. 


118 

060 

672 

45 


Expendi- 
ture. 


178,660 

2,600.000 

51,060 


a  A  printed  report  gives  73  teachers  in  Sacramento. 


ADDmOKAL  PARTICXJLASS. 


In  Oakland  the  cosmopolitan  school  was  abolished ;  cause,  economy  and  opposition 
to  teaching  foreign  lancpiages  in  American  schpols.  The  system  of  classification  and 
examination  provides  ror  semi-annual  examinations  and  promotions,  thus  rendering 
the  graded  system  more  elastic. 

Seunxtmenio. — A  return  gives  12  school  buildings  for  1878  with  67  school  rooms,  one 
used  for  an  evening  school.  According  to  a  printed  report,  this  evening  school  num- 
bered  100  pupils  and  had  75  in  regular  attendance,  chieflv  boys  or  young  men.  The 
branches  taught  were  commercial  arithmetic  ana  bookkeeping,  algebra,  practical 
arithmetic,  oral  grammar,  jienmanship,  reading,  and  spelling.  There  was  a  normal 
class  for  the  teachers  of  the  city^  in  which  they  were  instructed  by  the  principals  of 
the  grammar  and  high  schools  in  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline.  The  report 
of  the  school  board  favors  free  text  books  for  the  public  schools  ana  the  restoration  of 
seme  studies  that  have  been  dropped,  such  as  penmanship  and  either  drawing  or  music ; 
the  former  as  indispensable  in  almost  everv  avocation,  and  the  latter  as  refining  the 
minds  and  tastes  of  those  instructed  in  them.  The  course  of  study,  indicated  by  a 
report  for  1877,  consisted  of  8  grades  below  the  high  school,  in  which  last  were  3  years 
more. 

In  San  Frandsoo  there  were  61  school  buildings  in  1878  with  567  rooms.  Two  pri- 
mary school  buildings  were  added  during  the  year.  Of  the  672  teachers  124  were 
normal  graduates  aiul  13  were  special  teachers.  A  new  course  of  study  for  the  city 
schools  was  adopted  in  1878  whicb  gives  more  prominence  to  reading,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  and  composition.  For  promotion  in  the  schools  the  yearly  standing 
of  the  pnnils  is  taken  for  one-half  of  the  avera^,  written  examinations  being  requirea 
for  the  otner  half.  The  cosmopolitan  xchools  nave  been  rendered  much  more  efficient 
under  the  measures  inaugurated  by  Superintendent  Mann.  The  languages  have  been 
concentrated  in  actual  cosmopolitan  schools,  and  in  many  of  the  primary  classes  instruc- 
tion in  the  foreign  language  (either  German  or  French )  as  well  as  in  English  is  given  by 
the  regular  class  teacher,  who  is  specially  appointed  to  her  place  on  account  of  fitness  in 
the  foreign  language  as  well  as  in  English.  Special  teachers  are  thus  being  gradually 
done  away  with,  thereby  obviating  one  strong  objection  to  the  cosmopolitan  schools — 
their  extra  cost.  The  board  has  alreatly  e  fleeted  a  reduction  of  the  teaching  force,  with 
a  saving  of  f  12,000  a  year.  It  was  determined  in  1878  that  teachers  who  had  not 
had  a  year's  experience  and  those  whose  methods  are  reported  by  the  deputy  superin- 
tendent as  unsatisfactory  be  required  to  attend  lectures  on  teaching  twice  a  month; 
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they  are  alao  to  receive  snoh  other  instruction  as  may  he  necessary.  The  school  was 
not  only  attended  hy  young  teachers,  hut  voluntarily  hy  many  of  more  ez]>erience,  and 
proved  a  decided  success.  All  nominations  made  for  a  vacancy  in  the  schools  are  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  oo  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  superintendent,  himself  a 
practical  teacher,  heing  a  member.  Candidates  appear  with  their  testimonials,  recom- 
mendations, and  evidences  of  scholarship  and  success  as  teachers.  After  examining 
the  comparative  merits  of  all,  the  committee  reports  back  to  the  board  the  names  ^ 
those  considered  worthiest,  tinder  the  conviction  that  those  who  supply  the  place 
of  absent  teachers  should  be  highly  qualified,  a  new  system  of  supplying  substitutes  for 
temporary  vacancies  has  been  adopted,  20  regular  substitute  teachers  of  high  grade 
having  been  elected.  A  salary  is  paid  them  whether  they  work  or  not;  in  the  latter 
case  the  sum  is  nominal,  but  enough  to  retain  the  services  of  good  teachers;  in  case  of 
actual  work  it  is  very  liberal.  They  r^ort  at  the  hoard  every  morning  and  are  sent 
out  to  various  schools  on  the  reception  oftelegraphic  signals.  If  a  substitute  is  required 
longer  than  one  day  in  the  same  class,  she  does  not  report  again  at  the  office  till  the 
regulftr  teacher  returns.  In  this  manner  they  familiarize  themselves  with  the  di£fer- 
ent  schools  and  gain  an  experience  valuable  to  themselves  and  to  the  department. 

In  San  JosS  the  half  day  system  was  adopted  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  grade  classes : 
one  teacher  instructs  two  diiferent  classes,  each  three  hours  a  day.  An  ungraded 
school  was  established  similar  to  one  in  San  Francisco ;  the  object  heing  to  give  in- 
struction to  the  older  children  in  the  two  or  three  chief  branches  of  the  school  course. 
The  separate  school  for  colored  children  was  discontinued  and  the  pupils  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  schools  for  white  ohildien. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

8TATB  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  report  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jos^  for  1877-78  shows  an  increase  in 
attendance  of  nearly  25  per  cent.  The  average  enrolment  was  362  in  1876-77  and  the 
total  enrolment  603  in  1877-78  under  17  teacners,  with  109  additional  pupils  in  the 
training  school.  There  were,  as  before,  the  elementary  course,  of  2  years,  and  the 
advanced  course,  of  1  year  aaditionaL  From  the  first,  49  were  graduated ;  from  the 
advanced  course,  08.  Of  the  senior  class  of  the  preceding  year^  15  Jt^^^^^^  with 
second  grade  diplomas  and  returned  to  complete  the  fuU  course.  None  receive  diplomas 
who  have  not  studied  at  least  one  year  at  the  school.  A  library  of  1,500  volumes  is 
open  to  the  pupils ;  in  the  cabinet  and  museum  there  is  the  Canfield  collection  of  over 
3,000  shells ;  also,  a  fine  collection  of  the  birds  of  California  and  specimens  of  many  of 
its  mineral  products.  The  school  has  well  selected  apparatus,  to  which  additions  are 
regularly  made.  The  training  school,  connected  with  the  normal,  famishes  pupil 
teachers  ample  opportunity  to  apply  tne  instruction  they  receive  in  methods,  while 
memhers  of  the  senior  class,  hefore  being  recommended  for  graduation,  are  required  to 
demonstrate  that  they  can  teach  well. 

BAN  FRANCISCO  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  instruction  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  Girls'  High  School 
in  San  Francisco  there  has  been  a  normal  class  maintained  for  some  time,  and  in  1878 
this  was  supplemented  hy  the  formation  of  a  class  for  the  AiUer  instruction  of  all 
teachers  in  the  city  schools  whose  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline  were  found  de- 
fective. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS. 

A  school  for  training  teachers  in  the  principles  and  work  of  FrohePs  system  was 
held  at  Oakland  during  1878  by  Miss  Emma  Marwedel ;  it  had  1  resident  instructor 
and  5  pupils,  these  pupils  practising  in  the  model  Kindergarten  conducted  by  Bliss 
Marwedel. — (Return. ) 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  institutes  required  to  be  held  by  the  school  superintendents  of  counties  with  20 
or  more  school  districts,  under  section  1560  of  the  amended  code,  appear  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  school  Journals  to  have  heen  generally  if  not  universally  held,  often  with 
large  attendance.  In  the  absence  of  a  State  report  for  1878,  however,  there  are  no 
general  statistics  to  show  the  number  held  or  the  number  of  teachers  present. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal,  published  monthly  in  San  Francisco,  contin- 
ued during  1878  the  useful  work  it  began  the  preceding  year,  furnishing  much  matter 
for  the  fuller  instruction  of  the  teasers  of  the  State  and  giving  trustworthy  and. 
waried  information  as  to  educational  affairs. 
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PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Teiy  general  absence  of  city  renorts  for  t878,  infonnation  as  to  this  class 
of  schools  must  be  chiefly  sought  in  the  eancational  Jonmal  of  the  State  and  in  the 
returns  of  sach  cities  asgive  statistics  of  their  high  schools.  From  these  it  appem 
that  in  the  Sacramento  ffigh  School  there  were  97  pnpils  under  4  instructors,  and  in 
those  of  San  F^ncisco,  902  under  20  instructois.  In  tne  high  schools  of  Los  Angeles, 
MarysviUe,  Oakland,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  San  Jos6,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Vallejo 
the  students  of  the  graduating  classes  numbered  in  all  273. — (Pacific  School  and  Home 
Jonmal,  July,  1878.) 

At  the  annual  examination  of  the  upper  grades  in  San  Francisco  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  1877-^8,  there  were  700  applicants  for  admission  ^o  the  two  high*  schools. 
Of  these,  only  400  passed  the  esaminatioii,  which  was  made  more  rigid  than  in  previ- 
ous years,  with  a  view  to  raising  the  standard  of  scholarship  both  in  the  high  schools 
and  in  the  schools  below  them. 

OTHER  SSCONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  nreparatory  schools, 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  or  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and 
IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner preceding. 

Additional  to  the  separate  business  colleges,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  8  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia colleges  in  Table  IX  have  commercial  departments  or  arrangements  for  in- 
struction preparatory  to  commercial  life. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITIJCS   AND   COLLEGES. 

The  Unwenitjf  of  CaMomia,  at  Berkeley — truly  a  State  university  in  its  provision 
for  liberal  scientific  and  professional  culture — retained  in  1878  its  arrangement  of  a 
college  of  letters  for  its  classical  department  and  5  other  colleges  for  its  scientific 
department ;  it  added  a  college  of  law  to  the  colleges  of  medicine  and  pfiarmacv  pre- 
viously existing.  The  college  of  letters  had,  as  before,  the  classical  course,  with  the 
fullest  collegiate  requirements,  and  the  liteiury  course,  with  considerably  lower  ones. 
In  each  college,  too,  it  had  regular  and  special  courses ;  the  former  for  students  who 
desire  a  thorough  and  systematic  education ;  the  latter  for  such  as  seek  proficiency  in 
one  or  two  lines  of  stuoy ;  as  heretofore,  ''students  at  large, ^'  who  give  all  their  time 
to  certain  specialties  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty  and  with  ito  consent  and  ap- 
proval, made  up  schedules  of  study  for  themselves.  In  the  fall  term  of  1878  there  were 
m  attendance,  according  to  printed  report  and  written  return,  332  students  in  the 
colleges  of  letters  and  science,  of  whom  277  were  young  men  and  &5  young  women. 
These  were  divided  as  follows:  Graduate  students,  6;  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor,  264 ;  students  at  large,  33 ;  sfMcial  course  students,  30.  Of  the  264  candi- 
dates for  the  bachelor's  degree,  ^  were  in  the  classical  course  of  the  college  of  letters 
and  83  in  its  literary  course.  The  remaining  122  were  in  the  5  coUeees  of  science. 
In  the  professional  colleges  were  182,  making,  with  the  others,  a  total  of  514. — (Report 
for  1878-^9  and  return  for  1878.) 

For  the  names,  location,  and  statistics  of  the  other  institutions  at  present  recog- 
nized as  holdin£[  collegiate  rank  and  engaged  in  instruction,  see  Table  IX  of  the 
appendix  following.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  of  these  which,  from  the 
secondary  character  of  their  work,  may  yet  have  to  be  remanded  to  Tables  VI  and  VII, 
as  5  have  already  been  that  apparently  hold  collegiate  charters  but  seem  to  do  noth- 
ing beyond  preparatory  work.  The  others  all  have  the  usual  division  of  classical  and 
scientific  courses,  though  in  some  instances  other  titles  are  used.  Eight  of  the  clas- 
sical courses  reported  are  of  4  years,  and  3  (in  Roman  Catholic  institutions)  are  inde- 
terminate. One  other,  which  is  called  **colle^;iate,"  includes  in  its  required  studies 
little  more  than  a  good  grammar  school  and  high  school  course,  all  in  English,  though 
there  are  optional  language  studies,  ancient  and  modem,  which,  with  the  others, 
might  justify  the  term  "  collegiate,''  if  they  were  required  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent.— (Catfdogues  and  circulars.) 

XNSTITCnOKS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  TOUKO  WOBfEN. 

Seven  of  the  universities  and  colleges,  besides  the  University  of  California,  open 
their  doors  to  young  women  as  well  as  toyoung  men.  The  number  of  female  students 
attending  these  mav  be  found  in  Table  Ix  of  the  apnendix.  For  tall  statistics  of  in- 
stitutions of  this  class,  especially  for  women,  see  Table  YIII  of  that  appendix,  and 
the  Bummaiy  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIEliTIFIC. 

The  Univeniff/  of  CaUfamia,  with  its  5  colleges,  of  a^cultnre,  of  mechanics,  of 
mmingi  of  engineeiing,  and  oi  chemistry,  is  the  chief  dependence  in  this  State  for 
scientific  instmction.  In  9  of  the  other  institations  for  collegiate  training  there  are, 
indeed,  the  now  customary  scientific  schools  or  courses ;  but  necessarily  these  can 
in  most  cases  be  little  more  than  modifications  of  the  ordinary  college  curricnlnm: 
whereas  the  oniversity,  aided  by  grants  and  endowments,  affords  students  unnsnal 
facilities  for  studying  scientific  subjects.  In  these  5  colleges  the  first  2  vears  ore  Riven 
to  the  usual  collegiate  branches  of  the  literary  institutions  of  their  class ;  the  last  2 
are  almost  wholly  given  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  subjects  which  the  college 
undertakes  to  teach. 

^  PROFBSSIONiX. 

Theological  instrudion  is  given  to  some  extent  in  a  course  of  2  years  at  California 
College,  YacavUle,  under  Baptist  influences,  in  the  biblical  department  of  Pierce 
Christian  College,  College  City,  and  more  fully  in  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary, 
Oakland  (Congregational),  and  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  San  Fran- 
cisco (Presbyterian).  The  course  in  each  of  these  two  is  :T  years.  Students  without 
collegiate  preparation  for  the  Pacific  Seminary  are  offered  an  opportunity  to  pursue 
literary  and  scientific  studies  at  the  Gtolden  Gate  Academy,  near  by.  A  collegiate 
diploma,  while  desired  by  both,  is  not  invariably  required  by  either  as  a  condition  of 
amnission.  The  Pacific  Seminary  reported  6  students  under  8  professors  and  lecturers 
in  1878;  the  San  Francisco  school,  9  students  under  4  instructors. — (Catalogues  and 
returns. ) 

Legal  iMtruotion  will  hereafter  be  given  in  the  Hastings  CoUece  of  Law,  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  became  a  part  of  the  University  of  California  in  1878  and  began  work 
with  a  class  of  92  students.  The  course  extends  through  3  academic  years,  with 
regular  examinations  at  the  close  of  each  year ;  the  first  two  determine  the  question 
o^ promotion;  the  third,  the  question  of  granting  a  diploma  of  graduation  equivalent 
to  a  license  to  practise  in  all  the  courts  of  the  State.  This  college  is  founded  upon  a 
basis  of  f  100, 000  ^ven  for  its  endowment  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hastings,  after  whom  it  is 
named. — ( University  register. ) 

Medical  instruction  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  California,  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  reorganized  iu  1878  upon  the  improved  system  of  a  ftdl  3  years'  graded 
course,  attendance  upon  which  is  requisite  to  secure  a  degree.  These  annual  courses 
are  to  be  as  heretofore  of  5  months'  duration,  beginning  in  June  and  ending  in  October, 
besides  which  there  will  be  a  spring  course  (not  at  present  obligatory,  but  recom- 
mended) beginning  in  February  and  extending  to  June.  The  requirement  of  a  pre- 
liminary examination  in  the  case  of  such  proposed  students  as  are  not  graduates  of 
ooUeffes  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  as  a  rule  in  connection  with  tms  advance ; 
but  &at  also,  with  examinations  extending  throughout  the  terms,  must  soon  follow  in 
response  to  advanced  public  opinion.  The  students  in  attendance  in  1878  numbered 
37,  of  whom  15  were  in  the  first  or  lowest  course,  10  in  the  second,  and  12  in  the  third. 
Besides  the  president,  there  were  12  professors  and  lecturers. 

At  the  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific,  Sui  Francisco,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
change  in  1878 ;  it  reports  the  old  3  years^  course,  in  which  were  56  students  under 
10  professors  and  instructors;  it  has,  however,  an  examination  for  admisnon.  Its 
graduates  in  1878  numbered  26. — (Return.) 

The  College  of  Pharmacy,  San  Francisco,  affiliated  with  the  University  of  CaUfomla 
but  not  a  part  of  it,  was  reported  by  it  as  giving  instruction  to  50  students  in  1878, 
through  4  professors;  its  course  of  2  years  embraces  chemistry,  materia  medica,  phar- 
macy, and  botany. — (Register  of  the  university.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  California  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 
at  Berkeley,  reports  through  a  return  for  1878  that  201  deaf-mutes  and  95  blind  have 
been  admitted  since  the  foundation  in  1860,  and  that  during  the  year  there  were  103 
mutes  under  6  instructors,  and  27  blind  under  8  teachers  and  employ^.  The  deidT 
and  dumb  receive  instruction  in  penmanship,  language  studies,  oritlunetic,  history, 
physiology,  physics,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  and  ore  taught  wood  carv- 
ing and  gardening ;  the  blind  are  taught  all  the  common  and  high  school  branches  and 
music,  with  130  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution,  the  value  of  grounds,  build- 
ings, &c.,  was  {250,000. 
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BEFORUATORT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  City  and  County  Industrial  School  of  San  Francisco  admits  youth  under  18  years 
of  age  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  oiiminals  through  neglect,  and  trains  them  in 
the  elements  of  a  common  school  education,  in  music,  and  in  such  means  of  future  self 
support  as  farming,  gardening,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  carpentry.  On  July  1, 
1678,  212  inmates  were  reported.  /^ 

TRAINING  FOR  SEAMANSHIP. 

The  school  for  training  youth  as  seamen  of  the  merchant  marine  service,  which  last 
year  was  reported  on  board  the  United  States  ship  Jamestown,  in  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco,  was  abandoned  at  the  close  of  the  first  year;  cause,  retrenchment  in  city 
and  county  expenditures. 

trahong  in  art. 

The  San  Francisco  School  of  Designi  orj^anized  in  1873  under  the  auspices  of  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Association,  gives  instruction  in  drawing  from  casts  and  models,  from 
natural  objects  and  the  flat,  as  well  as  in  painting.  Pupils  desiring  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  the  school  must  be  14  years  of  age  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination.  The  expenses  of  instruction  are  met  from  the  tuition  fees  paid  by  pupils, 
any  deficiency  being  made  up  by  the  art  association.  According  to  the  Pacific  School 
and  Home  Journal  there  was  in  ttie  summer  session  of  1878  a  totalof  90  pupils ;  average 
attendance,  74.    The  expenses  of  the  year  were  more  than  met. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Sacramento  in  the  last 
week  of  September,  1878.  The  attendance  was  small,  but  the  different  sections  of 
the  State  were  represented  by  their  superintendents  and  chief  teachers.  President  A. 
L.  Mann  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  introduced  Hon.  William  Irwin,  governor  of 
California,  who  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  cost  of  schools  and  the  necessity  that  edu- 
cation should  be  of  a  practical  character,  lir.  John  Swett  presented  the  annual  report 
of  the  committee  on  industrial  education,  in  which  the  need  of  well  trained  teacners 
was  ur^ed.  An  address  by  Superintendent  Mann,  of  San  Francisco,  on  "  The  American 
idea  ox  free  public  education,"  followed.  He  said  that  the  American  Idea  is  to  have 
the  public  scnools  not  irreligious,  but  non-religpous:  that  is,  not  admitting  any  secta- 
rian doctrine,  yet,  aocoxding  to  law,  training  m  morals  and  manners;  he  advocated 
a  half  hour  lecture  or  conversation  every  Monday  morning  on  the  subject.  Mrs. 
Jeanne  C.  Carr  read  a  paper  on  ''The  industrial  eduoation  of  women,"  and  Prof.  Ber- 
nard Moses,  of  the  University  of  California,  at  the  evening  session,  ^ve  a  lecture  on 
"  The  field  of  academic  learning."  A  paper  on  "  School  hysiene,"  bv  Dr.  H.  M.  Fislce, 
of  San  Francisco^  was  read  advocating  the  preservation  of  tne  eyes  of  children  through 
good  light  and  of  the  health  through  pure  air.  Professor  Schoof,  in  a  lecture  on  ' '  Draw- 
ing in  public  schools,"  held  drawing,  properly  taught,  to  be  an  indispensable  element 
in  the  education  of  every  human  bemg,  whatever  his  destination  in  life.  Miss  Emma 
Marwedel  then  presented  a  paper  on  "Friedrich  Frobel  and  his  educational  system," 
with  illustrative  apparatus.  "Music  in  the  public  schools"  was  ably  treated  by  Prof. 
W.  £.  Price,  and  "  Political  economy  in  the  schools"  by  Professor  White,  of  Sau  Fran- 
cisco. Proi.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  of  the  University  of  California,  delivered  an  address  on 
"  Evolution."  This  was  followed  by  "  The  school  of  the  future,  its  spirit  and  scope," 
by  Pro£  A.  W.  Oliver :  the  professor  wanted  real  things  taught  ratner  than  boohs, 
and  health  of  body  and  soul  inculcated  throughout  the  course.  ^Reports  on  a  course  of 
study  for  grammar  schools  were  presented  and  laid  over  till  next  meeting.  Profl  John 
Swett  then  gave  an  address  on  "  Schet^  teaohen  and  school  teaching.^'  Pro£  A.  H. 
McDonald  fmlowed  on  "  The  metric  system."  Besolving  to  meet  in  January,  1879,  at 
Oakland,  the  association  adjourned. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  Ezra  S.  Cahb,  SiaU  m/^^nUndent  ^  jmMitf  imtrueiiont  BacrammUnK 
Mn.  JSAHXB  C.  Casb,  dqnity  mtperinUndmtt  Saeramento. 
[SoperiatenAeiit  Ftederiek  M.  Campbdl,  of  Oakhoid,  has  been  elected  to  tncoeed  Piofeeaor  Cut.] 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1876-^. 

1877-78. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Tonth  of  school  atre  r6-21> 

21,612 

14,065 

8,141 

65 

37 

313 

219 

12,147 

108 

1472,983 

233 

297 

530 

156  10 

51  45 

$245,145 
215,225 

26,473 

16,641 

9,699 

63 

36 

372 

249 

12,824 

91 

1474,771 

226 
341 

567 

$49  90 

46  95 

$281,674 
243,850 

4,661 
2,556 
1,558 

Enrolled  in  nnblio  schools -.. .----. 

A verafFO  attendance .-.-.. ...... ...... 

.  •    , 

Percentage   of  enrolment  to  whole 

number. 
Percentage  of  average  attendance  to 

whole  number. 

SCHOOL  DTHTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  in  the  State ---. 

2 

1 

59 

30 

677 

$1,768 

Pnblic  school-honses. ...... ...... .... 

Sittinffs  nrovided  •.....•..•...•..•..• 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Valuation  of  school  propertv 

17 

TBACHBBS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Number  '>f  m«n  emnloved r -r 

7 

NnmliAr  of  wrornAn  Amnloved 

44 
37 

Whole  number  in  public  schools 

Averaee  monthlv  nav  of  men - 

$6"26 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

mCOBCE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  pnblic  schools 

Whole  exnenditure  for  them .......... 

4  50 

$36,529 
28,625 

(Biennial  report  of  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Shattnck,  State  saperintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, for  1877  and  187a) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICBBS. 

The  chief  school  officer  is  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  chosen  by 
the  people  evezy  two  years  to  visit  the  schools  and  oversee  the  whole  school  system. 
He  and  two  State  executive  officers  constitute  a  State  board  of  education  to  issue 
State  diplomas  to  teachers  of  proven  character,  culture,  and  ability,  who  have  suffi- 
cient professional  experience.  There  is  also  a  State  board  of  land  commissioners  for 
the  management  of  the  school  lands. 

The  minor  officers  are  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  for  each  county,  boards  of 
3  or  6  members  for  school  districts,  according  to  the  population,  and  hitth  school  com- 
mittees of  4  for  union  high  school  districts.  Women  may  vote  for  school  officers  at 
district  meetings,  and  may  themselves  be  district  officers. 

OTHBB  VKATUBBS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  State  school  Amd  being  very  small  (only  about  $40,000  in  1878),  taxation  has 
to  be  mainly  reUed  on  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  The  proceeds  of  State  and 
county  taxes,  with  the  income  from  the  State  school  fund  and  fines  and  forfeitures, 
under  the  school  law,  go  to  the  counties  which  duly  report,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  youth  of  school  age  in  each^  and  the  county  supNorintendeut  apportions  the 
money  to  the  districts;  but  any  district  failing  to  maintain  a  public  s<mool  under  a 
licensed  teacher  or  succession  of  such  teachers  during  3  months  of  the  year  preceding 
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forfeits  its  share  of  the  apportionment.  The  district  schools  (except  union  district 
hig^h  schools,  for  which  there  are  special  arrangements)  are  required  to  be  free  to  all 
residents  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,  to  exclude  sectarian  doctrine,  and  to  make  no 
discrimination  in  their  pupils  on  account  of  race  or  color.  The  union  district  hi^h 
schools  are  to  be  sustained  b^  pro  rata  contributions  from  the  several  districts  unit- 
ing, each  con tribntinff  from  its  school  fund  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  sent 
from  it.  Beyond  the  nigh  schools  there  is  to  be  a  State  uniYorsity,  the  preparatory 
department  of  which  was  organized  during  September,  1877.  There  is  no  State  nor- 
mal school.  A  school  month  consists  of  4  school  weeks  of  5  days  each.  The  school 
day  must  not  exceed  6  hours,  excluding  the  noon  intermission. — (School  law  of  18r7.) 
By  the  constitution  of  1876,  neither  the  general  assembly  nor  the  State  board  of 
education  has  power  to  prescribe  the  text  books  for  the  public  schools ;  this  is  Icdft  to 
be  regulated  by  the  school  boards. 

OENSRAL  OONDmON. 

Superintendent  Shattuck  says  that  fuller  and  more  trustworthy  reports  respecting 
the  school  system  were  receiYed  in  1878  than  ever  before,  and  that  these  show  advance 
in  alnfost  every  particular.  The  increase  is  considerable  in  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age.  the  number  enrolled  and  in  average  attendance,  number  of  districts  organ- 
ized, of  scnool-houses  provided,  of  teachers  employed,  and  amounts  of  receipts  and 
exx>enditures  for  public  schools.  The  schools,  he  says,  are  generally  in  a  prosperous 
condition ;  even  m  the  newer  portions  of  the  State,  true  to  what  has  become  almost 
an  instinct  with  Americans,  the  settlers  are  generally  eager  to  establish  the  means  of 
training  their  children.  Tnere  has,  indeed,  oeen  a  slight  diminution  in  the  percent- 
age of  Doth  enrolment  and  average  attendance,  with  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
rate  of  teachers' pay;  but  the  fall  in  percentage  is  too  small  to  awaken  much  anxiety, 
and  the  pay  of  teachers,  Mr.  ShattncK  thinks,  has  reached  its  lowest  point. 

One  thing  he  mentions  is  especially  encouraging,  viz,  that  in  Colorado  the  primary 
teacher  is  better  appreciated  and  hence  better  paid  in  proportion  to  other  peAea  than, 
is  usual  elsewhere.  It  is  recognized  that  **  to  train  childron  properly  during  the  first' 
two  years  of  school  life  requires  a  skill  rarer  and  of  a  higher  order  than  to  instruct 
advanced  classes  in  Latin  and  geometry;''  hence,  when  a  primary  teacher  proves  her 
ability  by  her  works  her  value  is  admitted,  and  in  salary  she  frequently  ranks  next 
the  principal. 

An  increase  of  more  than  80  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  volumes  in  school  libraries 
is  noted  with  pleasure,  the  library,  ''  the  university  of  the  future,"  being  often  of  more 
value  in  the  proper  training  of  a  child  than  any  other  thing  connected  with  a  school- 
house. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  DENVER. 

OFFICEK8. 

A  board  of  education  of  6  members,  elected  for  terms  of  three  years  each,  one-third 
liable  to  change  each  year,  has  for  its  executive  officer  a  superintendent  of  city  schools, 
with  a  secretary  and  treasurer  not  of  its  own  number. 

STATISTICS. 

Population  in  1870,  4,800;  estimated  present  population,  22,000;  youth  of  school 
age  (6>21),  3,000;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  2,317;  average  attendance,  1,563;  aver- 
age attendance  to  each  teacher,  excluding  special  teachers,  44 ;  school  days  in  the 
year,  190 ;  days  schools  were  taught,  186 ;  teacners  employed,  37 ;  school  buildings,  4 ; 
rooms  for  both  study  and  recitation  under  1  teacher,  2d  ;  under  2  or  more  teachers,  4; 
sittings  for  study,  1,580:  valuation  of  school  property,  $138,000 ;  expenditures  for 
pubUc  schools  in  1877-76,  $57,692. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICC7I.AB8. 

The  attendance  on  private  and. parochial  schools,  200,  added  to  the  enrolment  in 
the  city  schools,  gives  2,517  as  the  number  brought  under  some  form  of  instruction  in 

i«r7-'7a 

The  public  schools  are  divided  into  4  primary,  4  grammar,  and  4  high  school  grades. 
Instruction  in  German  and  music  forms  a  part  of  the  school  course,  apparently  through- 
out. In  the  former  much  improvement  was  made  during  the  year  through  the  kind 
efforts  of  a  German  member  ox  the  school  board,  who  gave  an  hour  a  week  throughout 
the  session  to  a  thorough  drill  of  the  teachers  in  German.  An  improvement  in  music 
is  looked  for  from  the  introduction  of  a  eood  text  book.  Lack  of  room  has  necessi- 
tated half  day  schools  for  pupils  of  the  first  grade  and  part  of  the  second.  In  the 
first  grade  the  arrangement  has  worked  well,  and  as  much  has  been  accomplished  as 
in  a  mU  day's  session ;  but  Superintendent  Gove  thinks  a  full  day  in  school  would  be 
better  for  pupils  of  the  second  flrade. — (Report  of  board  of  education  and  of  Superin- 
tendent Aaron  Gove  for  1877-^8.) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORUAJL  0LAB8B8. 

There  is  yet  no  State  normal  schooly  bat  in  the  normal  department  of  the  State 
University  at  Boulder  tiiere  was  a  class  of  14  pupils.  Instruction  was  given  durins 
the  year  in  spelling,  reading  (with  phonetic  analysis),  English  grammar,  United 
States  history,  aritlmietic,  and  aescriptive  geography. 

A  training  class  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  city  schools  seems  to  be  conducted  at  Den- 
ver, under  the  charee  of  Superintendent  Gove.  At  the  request  of  their  parents  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  principal  of  the  hiffh  school,  pupils  in  the  two  upper  classes 
of  the  high  school  are  permitted  to  join  this  class.  Tne  studies  pursued  embrace 
those  above  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  physical  ^[eography,  elements  of  algebra 
and  of  vocal  music,  and  methods  and  theory  of  teacmng.  The  number  in  the  class 
for  the  year  1877-78  is  not  indicated. 

TBACHEBS'  JLNSTllliTKS. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  school  law  for  holding  a  teachers'  institute  in  any  Judi- 
cial district  for  5  working  days  if  not  less  than  25  teachers  give  notice  to  the  State 
superintendent  through  their  county  superintendents  that  they  desire  to  assemble  for 
the  purpose.  How  many  such  institutes  were  held  in  1877-'7d,  or  with  what  attend- 
ance, is  not  told  in  the  report. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

Superintendent  Shattuck,  in  his  report  for  1877  and  1878,  gives  no  statistios  relating 
.to  State  high  schools.  He  says,  however,  that  there  is  a  hiffh  school  department  con- 
nected with  the  f^raded  school  in  every  town  of  considerable  sice  in  the  State,  while 
in  Denver  the  high  school  is  well  supplied  with  teachers  and  apparatus,  and  has 
graduated  two  classes.  The  enrolment  there  in  1877-78  was  123 ;  tne  average  didly 
attendance,  99.  There  are  3  courses:  (1)  A  general  comae,  wholly  English,  mr  most 
pupils;  (2)  an  English  and  classical  course,  which  includes  a  fair  amount  of  Latin; 
and  (3)  a  classical  course,  which  adds  to  the  Latin  2  years'  study  of  Greek.  French 
is  optional  during  the  last  2  years  of  any  coarse.  Only  3  studies  are  pursued  at  any 
one  time. 

PRXPARATORY  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Besides  the  14  normal  pupils  previously  noticed,  52  other  students  were  reported  in 
the  preparatory  department  in  1877-^6.  Of  these,  14  were  in  elementary  chemistry. 
27  in  elementary  pnysics  and  physical  geography,  29  in  algebra,  14  in  geometry,  i 
in  French,  16  in  German,  47  in  Latin,  and  14  in  Greek. 

OTHER  6BCON0ART  SCHOOLS. 

Jarvia  HaUf  the  first  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the 
State,  although  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  its  buildings  by  fire  in  April,  1878,  has  con- 
tinued its  exercises. 

From  Wolfe  Hall  (Protestant  Episcopal^  and  8t,  Man^t  Academy  (Roman  Catholic), 
both  at  Denver,  no  reports  have  been  received  for  1878. 

For  statistics  of  jpnvate  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and  business  col- 
leges, see  Tables  I V,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of 
them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIYERSirr  OF  COLORAIM),  BOULDER. 

This  institution  entered  on  its  second  year  in  the  autumn  of  1878  with  a  f^reshman 
olass  of  10,  9  men  and  1  woman.  The  faculty,  so  far  as  chosen,  consisted  of  the  pres- 
ident, who  is  also  professor  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  a  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  an  instructor  in  French  and  German,  and  one  in  mathematios.  A  subsequent 
return  shows  the  presence  of  at  least  one  more  in  ohaige  of  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment, which  included  36  male  and  18  female  students.  The  studies  of  the  freshman 
year  are  obligatory:  after  that  the  student  is  allowed  to  ohoose  amon^  classical, 
scientific,  and  special  studies.  A  good  foundation  for  a  Ubraiy  has  been  laid  bv  a  gift 
of  $2,000  from  C.  G.  Buckingham,  esq.,  of  Boulder,  to  whidi  have  been  added  dona- 
tions fh)m  Messrs.  J.  Alden  Smith  and  Boulder  Cole,  making  a  total  of  |5,000.  The 
library  reported  numbered  8,000  volumes. 
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OOLOBADO  COLLEGE,  COLORADO  SPRINGS. 

The  college  has  an  excellent  site  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  on  an  important  line  of 
railway.  It  is  organized  on  the  cenerai  plan  of  the  older  colleges  at  the  East,  having 
in  view  general  culture  in  liberal  studies  and  technical  training  in  the  sciences.  Be- 
sides an  English  and  normal  course  of  3  years,  a  preparatory  classical  course  of  3,  and 
a  regular  collegiate  course  of  4,  it  offers  in  its  announcement  for  1878-^9  special 
courses  in  mining  and  metallurffv,  with  opportunities  for  special  studies  in  language, 
literature,  history,  or  sdenoe.  It  is  open  to  both  sexes.  Tnere  was  an  average  of  60 
pupils  in  1878. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PBOFESSIONAL  INSTftJCTION. 

^         SCIBimFIC. 

The  State  AgrieuUMral  CoXUgt,  at  Fort>  Collins,  completed  in  1878  its  first  building, 
and  was  reported  by  the  State  superintendent  ae  about  to  open  its  doors;  but  no  sta- 
tistics of  attendance  can  well  be  looked  for  till  1879. 

The  State  School  of  ilttiM,  at  Golden,  was  reported  by  the  same  authority  to  be  in 
excellent  hands  and  in  prosperous  condition,  and  a  circular  from  it  at  a  later  day  shows 
that  it  is  going  forward  wiui  its  work ;  but  statistics  for  1878  have  not  been  received. 

PROFB68XOMAL. 

Matthews  Hall,  at  Golden,  a  theolo^cal  seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  only  professional  school  m  the  State,  reported  suspended  in  1877,  had 
the  further  misfortune  to  lose  its  buildings,  furniture,  and  library  by  fire  on  April  €L 
1878.  The  loss  was  a  serious  one,  only  about  half  the  v^ue  of  the  property  consumed 
being  covered  by  insurance. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TRAIKIKO  OF  DEAF-MTTnES  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  State  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Mute  and  Blind,  at  Colorado  Springs, 
trains  its  jj^upils  in  ordinary  English  school  studies,  in  Scripture  lessons,  and  in  draw- 
ing ;  also  in  such  usefhl  occupations  as  printing  and  giudening  for  the  boys,  and  sew- 
ing and  general  housework  K>r  the  girls.  It  reports  3  instructors  and  89  pupils  in 
1878.  Of  the  instructoiB,  1  was  a  semi-mute ;  of  the  pupils  13  were  males  and  16 
females. — (Betnm. ) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  AsBoeiation,  which  met  at  Denver^  Janu- 
ary 3,  1878,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  considerable  interest.  The  State  superintend- 
ent reports  that  some  of  the  teachers  travelled  nearly  800  miles  to  be  present ;  he 
does  not,  however,  say  whether  or  not  there  was  a  full  attendance. 

After  the  opening  exercises  the  president,  Hon.  J.  C.  Shattuck,  delivered  his  annual 
address,  whicn  was  referred  to  a  committee.  Papers  were  read  on  '  *  Conducting  recita- 
tions in  the  intermediate  deparment/'  by  Miss  EUaP.  Beecher,  and  on  ''Moral  and 
social  education,"  by  Prof,  Joseph  Brinker.  A  discussion  of  the  question  of  reading 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  followed,  and  in  the  course  of  it  a  resolution  was  passed 
submitting  an  address  to  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  the  State,  in  which  they  are 
urged  to  provide  a  more  general  i>ublic  school  system  and  to  educate  their  children  in 
the  English  tongue.  ''  What  shall  I  do  with  that  boy  John  f  "  was  the  topic  of  the 
next  paper,  by  Superintendent  Howard,  of  Weld  County,  and  after  a  discussion  of 
it  the  question  **  How  shall  we  teach  spelling  f  "  was  presented  by  Helen  McG.  Avers. 
In  the  evening  the  association  listened  to  an  address  by  Bev.  P.  V.  Finch,  in  vmich 
he  reviewed  past  methods  of  instruction  and  charaoteruBed  the  modem  public  school 
as  the  best  educational  system  that  has  ever  been  devised.  The  remaining  pajiers 
read  were  **  What  can  be  done  to  secure  a  larger  and  more  regular  attendance  in  our 
sohoolsfby  IraW.  Davis;  "School  arohitecture,"  by  Robert  S.  Boeschlaub ;  <<The 
use  of  text  books,"  by  W.  J.  Waggener ;  ''Practical  lesson  on  English  languMe,"  by 
MzB.  Nelly  Lloyd  Knox ;  "  The  teacher  as  a  oitisen,"  by  A.  £.  Chase :  and  "  Bisok  in 
the  same  old  rut,"  by  G.  W.  Boell. — (State  superintendent's  report,  1878^  and  Denver 
News,  January  4, 1878.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Josim  C.  Shattuck,  State  eiiperintendeat  t^f  jmbtte  inetnutiant 

[Second  tenn,  1879-1S8L] 
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COIVNECTICUT. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


• 

1876-77. 

1877-^8. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

popuiahon  and  attendance. 

Children  of  school  age  (4-16)  ennmer- 

ated. 
Scholars  registered  in  winter 

137,099 

99,657 

90,845 

4,894 

119,208 

10,180 

129, 3H8 

13,865 

75,732 

68,588 

86.95 

94.38 

1,487 

1,629 

2,530 

112 

165 

277 

1,176 

22 

922 

524 

201 

177.52 

2,676 
2,659 
1,904 
478 
(64  55 
36  20 

(1,506,219 
1,510,223 

t2, 000, 000 

0 

138,407 

100,288 

91, 413 

4,779 

119,828 

11,109 

130,937 

13, 474 

77, 218 

69,832 

86. 56 

94.60 

1,500 

1,647 

2,564 

117 

169 

286 

1,212 

30 

896 

555 

213 

17a  47 

2,711 

2,678 

1,947 

470 

$61  03 

36  50 

$1, 509, 159 
1,606,477 

$2,000,000 

1,308 

631 
568 

Scholars  registered  in  summer 

Nnmber  registered  over  school  a^e. .. 
Different  scholars  in  public  schools.. . 
PapiU  in  other  than  public  schools.. . 
Pupils  in  schools  of  all  kinds 

115 

620 

929 

1,549 

Children  of  school  affe  in  no  school. . . 
Average  attendance  in  winter 

391 

1,486 
1,244 

Average  attendance  in  summer 

Ratio  of  registration  to  enumeration. 
Ratio,  including  all  kinds  of  schools.. 

SCHOOL  DISTBICT8  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  in  the  State 

.39 

.22 

13 

18 

34 

5 

4 

9 
36 

8 

• 

Public  schools  reported 

Departments  in  these 

Schools  with  two  departments 

Schools  with  more  than  two  depart- 

ments. 
Whole  number  of  graded  schools 

Departments  in  these 

School-houses  built  during  the  year.. 

School-houses  in  good  condition 

School-houses  in  fair  condition 

26 

31 

12 

.95 

35 
19 
43 

School-houses  in  poor  condition 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days.. . 

TBACHSB8  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Teachers  in  winter  public  schools.... 

Teachers  in  summer  public  schools.. . 

• 

Teachers  continued  in  same  school.. 

Teachers  who  never  taught  before .... 
Averase  monthly  pav  of  men 

8 

( 

$3  52 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXFENDITUBS. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools 

$0  30 
(2,940 

Whole  expenditure  for  them 

$3,746 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  fund... 

(Reports  of  Hon.  Birdsey  Grant  Northrop,  seoietftry  of  State  board  of  education,  for 
the  two  years  indicated.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEBfl. 

For  the  State,  there  is  a  State  board  of  edncation,  with  a  eeeretary  for  general  ex- 
ecutive duty,  an  asBistant  eeoetary  for  ofi&oe  work,  and  a  general  agent  to  superintend 
the  execntion  of  the  compulsory  school  laws. 

For  towns  (the  New  England  term  for  townships),  there  are  hoards  of  school  visit- 
ors of  ;i,  6,  or  9  members,  those  of  3  members  holding  as  a  body  for  three  years,  those 
of  6  or  9  changed  in  one-third  of  their  material  each  year.' 

For  school  districts  within  the  towns,  there  are  school  coamittees  of  not  more  than 
3  members  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  district  schools,  with  a  clerk  of  records, 
a  treasurer  for  accounts,  and  a  collector  for  gathering  taxes,  all  chosen  annually ;  ex- 
oept  that  school  districts  which  have  sncceeaed  former  school  societies  have  boards  of 
education  of  6  or  9  members  chosen  for  3  years,  and  one-third  changed  each  year. — 
(Laws  of  1872  and  amendments  to  187d.) 

OTHEB  FSATUBK8  OF  THB  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  of  the  State  are  open  to  all  children,  4  to  16  years  of  a^,  without  dis- 
tinction of  color,  who  belong  to  the  districts  in  whicn  such  schools  are  situated.*  Their 
main  support  is  derived  from  local  taxes  levied  by  town,  district,  and  city  authorities. 
These  local  taxes,  however,  are  supplemented  from  the  proceeds  of  a  State  school  tax 
at  the  rate  of  $1.50  for  each  child  of  school  aee,  from  the  interest  of  town  deposit 
fiinds,  of  the  funds  of  the  old  school  societies,  of  special  endowment  funds,  and  of  the 
State  school  fund,  now  about  $2,000,000.  But  each  district,  in  order  to  receive  its  allow- 
ance from  the  State  or  from  the  town  in  which  it  lies,  must  have  a  school-house  and 
outbuildings  satisfactory  to  the  school  visitors,  must  have  reported  to  these  visitors, 
in  due  season,  its  school  statistics  for  the  preceding  year,  and  must  show  that  it  has 
kept  its  school  open  for  at  least  the  24  to  30  weeks  required  by  law.  Teachers,  too, 
must  report  in  due  time  and  form  to  the  visitors,  as  well  as  have  from  them  a  certifi- 
cate of  examination  and  approval,  in  order  to  draw  their  pay.  High  schools  are  pro- 
vided for  by  law.  A  normal  school  enters  into  the  State  system,  ana  there  is  also  some 
connection  between  Yale  College  and  the  State. 

OENBRAL  CONDITION. 

Both  the  statistics  of  Secretary  Northrop  and  the  report  of  the  board  of  which  he  is 
the  active  officer  show  gratifying  progress:  An  increase  of  1,308  in  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age,  an  increase  of  1,549  in  the  enrolment  in  public  and  private 
schools,  and  a  decrease  of  391  in  the  number  of  school  age  in  no  school.  What  is  bet- 
ter still,  the  average  attendance  in  public  schools  alone  exceeded  the  whole  increase 
of  school  i>opulation.  These  facts  show  that  the  advantages  of  schooling  are  more  and 
more  appreciated,  and  that  even  the  children  of  the  ignorant  immigrants  are  drawn 
into  the  schools  in  one  way  or  another.  Including  all  Kinds  of  schools,  it  seems  that 
94.6  x>er  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  were,  in  the  year  1877-^8,  brought  under 
instruction — a  high  ratio  for  even  an  old  State. 

The  instruction  given,  too,  increases  gradually  in  efficiency.  The  influences  of  edu- 
cational joumi^,  teachers'  institutes,  and  the  State  Normal  School  evidently  form 
each  year  a  better  class  of  teachers.  Thus  the  number  of  inexperienced  teachers 
is  smaller  by  8,  and  43  more  were  retained  in  the  same  school.  There  were  9  more 
graded  schools,  36  more  departments  in  these,  and  with  this  more  systematic  teaching, 
more  desirable  results.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  sense  of  this  improvement  and  of  the  will- 
ingness of  the  people  to  carry  it  on  still  Airther  that  the  receipts  for  public  schools  in 
even  a  hard  year  increased  $2,940. 

TOPICS  TREATED  IN  THB  STATE  REPORT. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  in  his  report  for  1878,  still  claims  attention 
for  neclected  children,  intimating;  that  the  advantages  of  education  should  first  be 
pointed  out  to  the  parents,  then,  if  needful,  the  penalties  of  the  law  explained  to  them, 
and,  where  there  is  great  destitution,  public  charity  should  be  invoked.  The  agent, 
Mr.  Giles  Potter,  explains  what  has  been  done  for  such  children  during  the  year.  Sec- 
retary Northrop  next  gives  a  brief  review  of  the  decennary  of  free  schools,  shows 
how  the  free  scnool  system  has  ffiven  encouragement  to  its  friends  and  furnished  facts 
fitted  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  all  nonest  doubters,  and  adds,  ''As  a  result  of  fr«e  schools 
the  great  majority  of  the  town  reports  concur  in  saying:  'There  has  been  a  decided 
advance  in  the  number  at  schooL  in  regularity  of  attendance,  and  in  the  manifest 
interest  of  the  people.'"    He  objects  to  having  national  schools,  because, "as  the 

>The  sapenrlflOTT  dntiea  of  these  Tialton  toe  performed  by  one  or  more  of  the  memhers  aannally 
detignatea  l^  the  ooaid  for  that  work,  and  oallea  the  acting  school  visitor  or  visitors. 

*  A  law  of  1878  allows  aohool  boards  to  exdade  children  under  6  jrears  when  in  their  Jndgment  saoh 
eKolndon  will  promote  ^e  interests  of  the  schools. 
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sohoolfl  of  eTerv  community  answer  to  local  public  opinion,  their  success  must  depend 
on  the  sympatnv  and  appreciation  of  the  people.''  Keferring  to  the  educational  his- 
tory «of  Connecticut  for  the  last  ten  years  and  of  Massachusetts  for  the  last  two  hun- 
dred|  he  argues  that  free  schools  and  communism  are  incompatible,  and  thinks  that  a 
few  simple  school  talks  on  this  theme  might  prevent  mischief  among  the  foreign  po^ 
lUation  in  coming  years.  The  notion  that  tree  schools  and  paunerism  are  alliML  is 
combated  by  showing  that,  instead  of  being  a  charity,  tending  to  aemean  and  pauper^ 
ize  the  recipients,  ''all  find  themselves  e<^ual  partners  in  the  concern,  having  an  equal 
voice  in  selecting  the  managers,  in  raising  the  funds,  or  in  criticising  the  methods 
adopted." 

A  I<Yench  view  of  American  schools  is  given  from  the  report  by  M.  Ferd.  Buisson, 
who,  with  six  assistants,  made  a  careful  inspection  of  our  school  exhibits  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  and  afterward  visited  different  Stat€S.  He  says  that  ''if  any  peo- 
ple ever  used  this  'power  of  education,'  or  united  its  destinies  to  the  development  of 
its  schools,  or  made  public  instruction  the  supreme  guarantee  of  its  liberties,  the  con- 
dition of  its  prosperity,  the  safeguard  of  its  institutions,  that  is  most  assuredly  the 
people  of  the  United  States." 

Tne  superintendent  speaks  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  as  accomplishing  com- 
prehensive work  in  the  direction  of  industrial  education,  and  of  the  advantages  of 
attending  the  normal  school.  In  conclusion,  he  cordially  acknowledges  the  donation 
of  the  "Field  Memorial  Parks"  to  the  town  of  Haddam,  and  thus  to  Connecticut,  by 
the  four  surviving  sons  of  Bev.  David  Dudley  Field. — (State  report) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

0FFICEB8. 

Boards  of  school  visitors  of  6  to  9  members,  one  serving  as  "  acting  school  visitor,'' 
or  boards  of  education  of  9  to  12  members,  with  city  superintendents,  form  the  or- 
dinary official  school  staff  in  the  cities  of  the  Stat«.  Provision  is  made  in  nearly  idl 
cases  for  a  i>artial  change  of  the  material  of  these  boards  each  year  by  new  elections. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


Bridffeport . . . . 

HftTtford 

MMdlctown... 
New  Haven... 
New  London  h 

Korwiche 

Stamford 


g. 

8.. 

II 


26,906 
60,000 
11,000 
50.829 
11,000 
17,500 
11,000 


8 

.a 

* 

o  & 

^* 

■** 

0 

o 


6,376 
9,061 
1,429 
13,219 
2,101 
1,512 
2,472 


5^244 
5^765 
1,168 
10,008 
1,937 
1,218 
1.606 


Is 


aS,318 

4,484 

671 

7,646 

1.371 

949 

971 


84 
163 
22 
213 
41 
33 
82 


153,719 
228,228 
29,271 
202,886 
25,584 
25.146 
21.450 


a  This  does  not  Inclnde  evening  eohools. 

b  The  statistice  for  Kew  London  are  derived  from  the  State  report. 

0  CenUal  high  school  district  only  included  In  the  return. 

ADDITIOXAL  PABTICUIAR8. 

Bridgeport  reports  for  1878  a  larger  attendance  in  the  schools  than  ever  before,  and 
that,  under  the  present  system^  they  are  steadUy  improving.  In  the  day  schools, 
there  are  8  grades  below  the  high  school  course,  which  occupies  4  years.  Monthly 
examinations  showed  that  the  standard  of  scholatship  in  the  different  grades  rose 
steadily  and  considerably  during  the  year.  Drawing  and  music  were  continued,  the 
experiment  t>f  having  re^^ar  teachers  in  music  proving  satisfactory'.  The  number  of 
scnool-honses  was  13,  with  64  rooms  and  4,049  sittings.  The  superintendent  states 
that  there  were  lower  scholars  in  the  eveninff  schools  than  in  the  previous  year,  but 
that  the  attendance  was  more  regular  and  the  work  accomplished  sood.  In  the  free 
evening  drawing  school  it  was  found  necessary  to  establisn  two  classes  in  mechan- 
ical drawing,  one  being  for  those  who  had  received  previous  instruction ;  the  ad- 
vanced class  numbered  42,  the  beginners  73.  More  than  2,000  drawings  were  made 
by  the  pupils,  and  great  improvement  over  those  of  last  year  was  noted. 

Hartford  reports  for  1878  that,  on  personal  examination  by  the  board  of  visitors,  a 
qnickness  of  perception  and  a  readiness  of  answer  in  pupils  have  been  noted,  which 
augur  well  for  the  future.  The  2  evening  schools  continued  to  do  good  work.  Al- 
though the  attendance  fell  off — 463,  against  5291ast  year — the  snirit  of  emulation  among 
the  scholars  was  more  marked  than  ever  before.    In  the  hign  school,  which  has  an 
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English  and  a  olafisical  conrse  of  4  years  each,  there  were  493  scholars,  an  increase  in 
attendance  of  26 ;  76  graduated.  There  are  6  grades  in  Qerman,  whicn,  with  French, 
is  pnrsned  during  two  years  of  the  high  school  course. 

The  MiddleUnon  report  for  1678  states  that  there  were  3  school-houses  with  22  rooms. 
There  was  no  change  made  in  the  teachers  during  the  year,  and  the  work  wassnccess- 
ful,  the  only  trouble  being  increased  irregularity  of  attendance.  Diplomas  were  given 
to  30  pupils,  the  largest  number  ever  graduated.  The  students  of  botany  and  geology 
have  been  much  aided  by  study,  under  proper  direction,  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and 
by  investigating  objects  in  their  native  forms  at  home. 

New  Haven  reports  for  1878  the  erection  of  2  school-houses  and  the  addition  of  5 
rooms  to  another  one,  thus  seating  650  more  pupils  than  before.  The  results  of  the  ex- 
aminations in  April  were  highly  satisfactory,  138  pupils  being  passed  from  the  grammar 
schools  to  the  high  school  out  of  145  who  sought  aavancement.  The  training  schools 
continue  to  do  good  work  in  preparing  teachers  for  the  city  schools.  Three  ungraded 
schools  also  showed  marked  progress,  with  an  increase  in  attendwice.  Two  evening 
schools  instructed  over  three  hundred  young  men  and  boys.  In  all  the  city  schools 
there  was  a  decrease  in  truancy.  The  library  of  selected  reference  books  numbers 
1,000  volumes.  The  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  natural  sciences  has  increased  from 
year  to  year,  and  now  comprises  a  very  extensive  collection  of  appliances  for  experi- 
mental instruction,  which  is  felt  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  pupils.  A  telephone 
was  advantageously  added  during  the  year.  Information  in  respect  to  the  high 
school  will  be  found  under  Secondary  Instruction. 

Norteich  sends  no  printed  rejiort  for  1878.  There  were  1,218  pupils  enrolled  in  pub- 
lic and  127  in  private  and  parochial  schools.  Number  of  school  buildings,  6 ;  of 
school  rooms,  21 ;  of  sittings  for  study,  1,237 ;  estimated  value  of  school  property, 
^0,150.    A  special  teacher  of  music  is  employed  at  a  salary  of  $1,200. 

Stamford  reports  a  union  district  school  system,  including  all  schools  of  the  town,  17 
in  number,  13  of  them  ungraded  country  schools.  There  were  30  departments,  with 
an  enrolment  of  1,606  jmpils  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  971 ;  197  school 
days  ,*  648  children  in  private  schools  and  508  in  no  school.  The  average  monthly 
pay  of  male  teachers  was  |86.43  and  of  females  f(40.89. 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHEBS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  State  Normal  School,  at  New  Britain,  admits  no  one  who  is  unwilling  to  teach, 
and  throughout  the  2  years'  course  special  attention  is  given,  in  the  common  school 
branches,  to  methods  of  teaching  ;  tne  pupils  themselves  in  turn  take  charge  of  the 
various  classes.  Instruction  is  given  in  analysis  of  soundsu  vocal  jp^ymnastics,  draw- 
ing, and  vocal  music ;  Latin  and  French  are  optional.  Applicants  uxr  admission  must 
be  at  least  10  and  must  present  certificates  of  good  character  from  the  acting  school 
visitors  of  their  towns.  Tuition  is  free  to  au  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the 
State.  The  library  contains  nearly  1,400  volumes,  exclusive  of  text  books,  and  is  rich 
in  books  of  reference.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus,  minerals,  fossils,  &c.  A  return  gives  the  number  of  resident  instructors 
aso ;  nou- resident,  2 ;  normal  students  in  attendance  during  the  year,  140,  18  men  and 
1522  women ;  graduates,  25 ;  engaged  in  teaching,  23. 

TEACHEBS'  nrSTlTUTES. 

The  law  of  the  State  provides  for  the  holding  of  conventions  of  school  officers, 
teachers,  and  other  friends  of  education^  at  one  or  more  convenient  places,  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  in  the  best  methods  of  administering,  governing,  and  teaching 
public  schools :  but  tne  expenses  incurred  for  such  conventions  shall  not  exceed  in 
any  one  year  the  sum  of  $3,000.  It  is  evident,  from  the  amount  the  board  of  educa- 
tion reports  as  expended  in  1878  for  teachers'  institutes,  that  several  of  these  meetings 
were  held,  but  the  number  is  not  stated. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOX7KNAL. 

There  has  been  no  school  journal  published  in  this  State  since  the  dose  of  1874,  but 
the  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  in  which  several  State  journals  were  merged 
at  that  time,  always  devotes  some  of  its  columns  to  Connecticut  school  matters. 

^  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  information  concerning  public  high  schools  comes  from  the  city  reports.  Bridge- 
port, Hartford^  Middletown,  and  New  Haven  have  4  years' courses,  English  and  clas- 
sical, the  classical  course  preparing  for  the  academic  departments  of  the  best  ooUeges, 
and  the  English  course  for  their  scientific  departments  or  for  business  pursuits.    In 
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the  Bridgeport  High  School  those  who  have  not  time  for  the  fhll  course  may  omit  the 
langaages,  bookkeeping,  political  eoonomy,  &c, ;  bat  all  students  must  have  at  least 
three  studies  each  term.  In  the  Hartford  High  School  the  laboratory  was  enlarged  so 
that  150  more  pupils  can  be  seated,  and  with  the  other  additions  to  the  building  there 
will  be  room  enough  for  all  newcomers.  The  New  Haven  High  School  reports  that 
Greek  was  again  added  to  the  course,  and  that  instruction  in  classical  studies  was 
Allotted  to  one  teacher,  on  full  time,  instead  of  to  several  teachers,  as  heretofore ;  the 
cost  of  instruction  was  thus  diminisned  and  the  efficiency  of  the  classical  department 
essentially  strengthened.  The  continuation  of  collateral  studies  in  English  was 
found  to  be  advantageous  to  students  preparing  for  college,  while  the  scientific  depart- 
ment fhrnishedproof  of  excellent  scholarship,  several  of  the  pupils  taking  prizes  in  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  SchooL 

OTHIBB  8ECONOART  SCHOOLS. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  other  secondary  schools,  see  Tables  YI  and  VII  of  the  appen- 
dix, and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

BUSINESS  COLLBOBS. 

No  business  college  re|>orts  for  1878,  but  Middletown  has  a  commercial  course  of  2 
Tears,  forming  the ''  senior  department"  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  substantially  a 
high  schooL  the  course  including  arithmetic,  algebra,  commercial  forms  and  calcina- 
tions, bookBeeping,  rhetoric,  and  natural  philosophy. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

TTNIYBRSITIBS   AND   OOXXBOES. 

Tale  College,  New  Haven  (non-sectarian),  appears  to  have  made  no  changes  in  its 
academic  arrangements  in  1878  beyond  an  em>rt  to  raise  the  grade  of  instruction  in 
French  and  the  provisional  adoption  of  the  Michigan  system  of  admitting  graduates 
of  approved  secondary  schools  to  the  freshman  class  without  examination.  The  school 
selected  for  the  trial  of  this  system  is  the  well  known  Hopkins  Grammar  School  of 
New  Haven,  long  engaged  in  preparing  students  for  the  college ;  yet  even  with  this 
the  experiment  has  not  oeen  ventured  on  without  the  precaution  or  having  the  record 
of  each  candidate  for  the  last  school  vear  submitted  to  the  faculty,  together  with  the 
written  papers  passed  in  by  him  at  tne  last  examination,  and  the  ma&  put  on  them 
by  the  examiners  of  the  school. 

The  departments  of  instruction  remain  the  same,  including  theology,  medicine,  law, 
philosophy  and  the  arts  (this  last  comprehending  under  its  double  title  the  graduate 
and  undergraduate  divisions  of  the  academical  department),  the  Sheffield  scientific 
School,  and  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  total  attendance  for  the  opening  term 
of  187&-79  reached  1,022,  counting  no  name  twice.  In  the  department  or  philosophy 
and  the  arts  the  total  was  857,  or  whom  46  were  pursuing  studies  after  graduation^ 
587  were  undergraduates  of  the  academical  department,  194  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  and  30  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.— (Yale  in  1878  and  catalogue  for  1878-79.) 

Trinity  College^  Hartford  (Protestant  Episcopal),  has  one  collegiate  course  only,  ana 
this  occupies  4  years.  While  no  division  into  classical  and  scientific  courses  is  made, 
students  mAjT)  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  make  up  for  themselves  special  courses 
composed  of  such  parts  of  the  regular  course  as  they  desire  to  take.  Students  in  the 
regular  course,  too,  who  have  leisure  may  pursue,  under  the  geueral  direction  of  the 
faculty,  certain  designated  lines  of  study  outside  of  and  additional  to  those  in  the  cur- 
riculum ;  and  any  student  completing  the  course  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  arts  may  receive  the  further  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  on  passing  a  special 
examination  in  the  work  of  the  mathematical  and  scientific  portions  of  the  course  and 
a  further  examination  in  one  of  the  special  courses  above  referred  to.  Two  such  stu- 
dents received  the  degree  in  1878,  besides  11  who  were  made  bachelors  of  arts  in  course 
and  4  others  who  received  the  degree  with  honors. 

The  whole  number  of  undergraduate  students  in  1878,  according  to  a  return,  was 
11(5,  of  whom  4  were  studying  for  the  scientific  degree,  while  7  wore  designated  in  the 
catalogue  as  students  in  special  courses. — (Return  for  1878  and  catalogue  for  1878-79.) 

Weeleyan  UniveteUyy  Middletown  TMethoclist  Episcopal),  is  open  to  young  women  as 
well  as  young  men,  and  presents  to  ooth  the  option  of  three  regular  collegiate  courses, 
each  of  4  ^ears :  a  classical,  a  scientific,  and  a  Latin-scientific.  The  first  includes  the 
usual  subjects  of  the  old  collegiate  course.  The  other  two  are  meant  to  secure  to  those 
who  cannot  undertake  prolonged  studies  of  the  ancient  languages  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  sound  mental  training  and  liberal  culture  as  well  as  a  good  preparation  for 
advanced  courses  of  scientific  or  technical  study.  The  attendance  on  taese  courses  in 
1877-^8  was  IfiG,  besides  5  special  students  and  1  graduate  student. — (Cataloguei 
1877—78. ) 
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INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  TOUNO  WOMEN. 

For  the  names^  ditaatioD,  and  statistics  of  scliools  of  this  class,  see  Table  VIII  of  the 
appendix  following,  and  for  a  summary  of  these  statistios  see  a  corresponding  table 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Sheffield  Scieniifio  School  of  Yale  College,  which  is  also  the  Connecticut  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  is  devoted  to  instruction  and  researches  in  the 
mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences,  with  reference  to  the  promotion  and 
diffusion  of  science,  and  also  to  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  such  pursuits  as  re- 
quire proficiency  in  those  deportments  of  learning.  The  instruction  is  suited  to  the 
wants  of  two  classes  of  students:  (1)  graduates  of  colleges  and  other  persons  qualified 
for  advanced  or  special  scientific  stu^,  and  (2)  underflrraduates  who  desire  a  training, 
chiefly  mathematical  and  scientific,  for  higher  scientific  studies  or  for  various  occupa- 
tions in  which  such  training  will  be  usefuL  The  graduate  courses  of  study  cover  from 
one  to  three  years  and  lead  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  philosophy,  civil  engineer, 
and  dynamic  engineer.  The  under^^luate  courses  most  distinctly  marked  out  are  in 
chemistry,  civil  engineering,  dynamic  engineering,  agriculture,  natural  history,  biology 
(preparatory  to  mmUcal  studies),  and  studies  prej^aratory  to  mining  and  metallurgy. 
Thev  extend  over  3  years,  the  work  of  the  first  being  the  same  for  iQl. — (Twelfth  an- 
nual report.) 

The  scientific  and  Latin-scientific  courses  of  instruction  in  Wealeyan  Univereliy, 
already  referred  to,  complete  the  list  of  opportunities  for  scientific  study  in  this  State, 
as  far  as  reported. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  this  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Of  the  3  theological  schools  in  Connecticut,  reports  have  been  received  from  only  2, 
the  theological  department  of  Tale  College,  at  New  Haven,  and  the  Theological  Insti- 
tute of  Connecticut,  at  Hartford,  both  Congregational.  In  each  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion covers  three  years,  and  it  cannot  be  l^guu  by  students  who  have  not  received  a 
liberal  education.  Of  the  38  students  in  1878  at  the  Hartford  school,  30  had  received 
a  degree  in  letters  or  science,  a  much  larger  proportion  than  was  reported  in  1877.  In 
the  Yale  school  the  number  of  students  (107}  was  larger  than  in  any  previous  year. — 
(Printed  reports,  1876,  and  return  from  the  Theological  Institute. ) 

For  full  statistics  of  theolc^cal  schools  reporting,  see  Table  Xl  of  the  appendix, 
and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

LEGAL. 

The  law  department  of  Yale  College  embraces  two  courses  of  study,  each  extend- 
ing over  2  years.  One  course  is  for  beginners  of  the  study  and  leads  to  the  de^^ree  of 
LL.  B. ;  the  other,  for  graduates  of  law  schools  having  already  that  degree,  furnishes  a 
course  of  advanced  study  which,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  is  rewarded  by  the  deffree 
of  master  of  law,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  by  that  of  doctor  of  civil  law.  The 
experiment  of  institntinff  a  graduate  course  for  the  above  degrees  was  the  first  of  the 
kind  made  in  the  United  States,  and  after  a  two  years'  trial  the  law  faculty  considem 
its  success  established. — (Catalogue  of  Yale  College;  also,  Yale  College  in  1878.) 

HEDIGAL. 

The  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College  reports  its  attendance  ^ater  in  1878  than 
for  many  years  previous,  and  that  during  the  year  a  number  of  important  additions 
were  made  to  the  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  various  departments.  The  course  of 
instruction  comprises  the  usual  two  terms  of  medical  lectures,  with  the  requirement 
of  an  additional  year's  study  under  a  respectable  and  regular  practitioner;  but  if  the 
student  be  a  college  graduate  his  diploma  is  received  as  equivalent  to  a  certificate  of 
medical  study  for  one  year.  All  students  who  are  not  college  graduates  are  examined 
in  English  branches,  including  algebra  to  quadratics,  elementary  physics,  Latin  gram- 
mar and  reader.  Plans  are  in  progress  to  require  a  thorough  preparatory  course  for 
all  who  commence  the  study  of  medicine,  and  an  examination  m  proper  preUminary 
studies  will  be  required  hereafter,  previous  to  admission  to  examinations  in  anv  of  the 
medical  sciences. — (Annual  report  of  medical  department,  1878,  and  Yale  CoUege  in 
1878.)  For  statistics,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  this  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OV  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  American  Atylumfor  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford,  reports  25d  pupils  nndef 
instruction  durin;;  1878 ;  number  of  professors  and  instruotors.  17 ;  1  being  a  semi- 
mute.  In  connection  with  the  regular  studies,  16  semi-mutes  ana  24  deaf-mutes,  about 
15  i>er  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  received  instruction  in  articulation,  two  teachers 
^ving  their  whole  time  to  this.  Of  the  older  boys  35  were  taught  mechanical  draw- 
ing, and  in  the  industrial  department  148  pupils  were  under  instruction  three  hours  a 
day  in  various  industries.  The  library  contains  2,300  volumes  and  a  reading  room 
receives  regularly  39  papers.  The  report  states  that  the  increased  appropriation  will 
enable  it  to  provide  training  for  every  deaf-mute  child  in  the  State. 

Whippy s  Home  School  for  Deaf-Mutea^  at  Mystic  River,  in  a  return  for  1878.  states 
that  44  pupils  have  received  instruction  since  the  foundation  of  the  institution  in  1869, 
and  15  during  the  last  year.  There  were  3  professors  and  instructors,  and  articulation 
and  lip  reading  were  taught  in  addition  to  the  common  school  branches.  Object  les- 
sons were  also  given  in  botany,  physical  geoCTaphy,  natural  history,  Ac,  and  habits 
of  industry  were  inculcated  by  labor  about  the  house  and  farm. 

BEFORXATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  ConnectUnii  Industrial  School  for  GirU  reports  for  1878  that  63  girls  have  been 
added  in  1878  and  52  dismissed,  leaving  130  girls  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  resi- 
dent ofScers  and  teachers  numbered  17,  including  an  asent  who  visits  those  who  have 
found  employment  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Of  these,  60  per  cent,  are  known  to 
be  doing  well,  and  several  occupy  good  social  positions. 

The  Connecticut  State  Reform  School,  West  Meriden,  reports  2,808  admitted  since 
the  organization  of  the  institution,  and  259  remainin":  at  the  close  of  1878.  The  boys 
admitted,  74  of  them  illiterates,  were  classed,  according  to  scholarship,  in  six  divis- 
ions and  one  unclassified  grade.  Thorough  instruction  in  the  common  school  branches 
was  given  by  4  teachers,  and  there  was  ateo  a  superintendent.  The  industrial  employ- 
ments, such  as  cane  seatinp^  of  chairs,  tailoring,  and  repairing  of  shoes,  were  under  the 
charge  of  4  overseers,  1  of  whom  was  teacher  of  vocal  music,  and  many  of  the  boys 
were  employed  on  the  farm. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Ckmneciicut  School  for  Ivnhedles,  at  Lakeville,  reports  85  inmates.  The  common 
school  branches  were  taught,  and  a  marked  advancement  in  tibe  school  was  noticed. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-second  annual  session  of  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  New  Haven,  October  17-19, 1878,  with  President  D.  P.  Corbin,  of  Hartford,  in  the 
chair.  Rev.  L.  C.  Seelye,  president  of  Smith  College,  Northamptos.  Mass.,  delivered 
the  opening  address  on  ''  Collegiate  education  of  women.''  In  relating  some  &ct8 
about  Smith  College,  the  speaker  alluded  to  the  desire  of  its  founder  **  to  develop  a 
true  womanhood  p  ur^ed  the  expediency  of  opening  coUeces  exclusively  for  women, 
and  the  necessity  of  giving  woman  every  advantage  to  aid  her  intellectual  develop- 
ment ;  also  giving  expression  at  some  length  to  his  apprehensions  of  the  danger  of  co- 
education. Mr.  WiUiam  I.  Marshall,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  followed  in  a  lecture  on  the 
**  Yellowstone  National  Park."  with  illustrations.  The  following  day  H.  E.  Sawyer, 
of  New  Britain,  showed  the  "  Sensible  and  absurd  methods  of  measuring  and  weigh- 
ing," in  an  argument  for  the  metric  system,  which  paper  Superintendent  Parrish,  Hon. 
B.  G.  Northrop,  and  others  discussed.  Mr.  E.  H.  Foroes,  or  Windsor,  Conn.,  then  read 
a  pax>er  on  ^'  Reading,  its  quality,  quantity,  manner,  and  true  object ;"  Professor  Sum- 
ner, of  Yale,  and  Secretary  Northrop  continuing  the  subject.  A  paper  by  C.  L.  Ames, 
of  the  Plantsville (Conn.)  Graded  School,  on  "Practical  methods  and  results,"  was 
followed  by  an  exhibition  of  free  gymnastics  by  thirty  pupils  from  the  Eaton  School, 
under  charj^  of  Miss  Crane.  The  "  Essentials  of  English  grammar,"  by  J.  C.  Stock- 
well,  of  the  Arsenal  school,  Hartford,  was  the  next  paper  read.  Then  Professor 
Hoyt,  of  Newtown  Academy,  illustrato<l  his  method  of  teaching  by  conducting  an  ex- 
ercise with  a  ciass  of  boys  and  girls  brought  for  the  purpose.  Judge  Carpenter,  of 
Hartford,  spoke  of  the  power  of  public  sentiment  and  the  influence  exerted  on  it  by 
public  schools.  Govemoi  Hubbard  discussed  the  school  in  relation  to  free  govern- 
ment. The  last  day  was  occupied  mainly  with  remarks  by  Augustus  Morse,  of  Hart- 
ford, on  the  school  interests  of  the  past  and  present ;  by  Professor  McLaughlin,  of 
Lewis  Academy,  Southington,  on  the  ''  Education  of  common  school  teachers/'  which 
subject  was  continued  by  I^fessor  Carleton,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  Colonel 
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Parker,  of  Qoincy,  Mass. ;  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Barrymore,  of  Bridgeport,  on  "  Teachers' 
inflaence  f^  by  Mr.  8.  T.  Dutton,  of  New  Haven,  on  **  The  aancers  of  oar  profes- 
sion;"  and  by  Professor  Brewer,  of  Yale,  on  '^  Bed  tape,''  in  wluoh  he  nrged  that 
teachers  be  allowed  more  fireedom  to  follow  ont  their  own  plans.  These  gentlemen 
were  followed  by  Superintendent  Parrish,  Mr.  Whitaaore  of  New  Haven,  Secre- 
tary Northrop,  and  Mr.  George  Beckwith,  each  of  whom  offered  a  few  remarks  on  dif- 
ferent school  subjects.  The  sessions  were  interspersed  with  singing  and  recitations, 
and  after  report  by  Mr.  John  H.  Brocklesby,  acting  school  visitor,  of  Hartford,  on 
**  Trial  examinations,"  in  which  he  pointed  oat  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  style 
of  examination,  the  association  a^joamed. — (New-England  Jonmal  of  Education, 
October  24  and  31, 1878.) 

OBITUAKY  RECORD. 

EDWARD  COLLIX8  6T0N1B. 

This  esteemed  gentleman,  principal  of  the  AmdHcan  Asylum  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  died  at  his  post  there,  after  a  brief  illness,  December 
21,  1878,  having  nearly  completed  his  thirty-ninth  year.  The  son  of  a  former  principal 
of  very  high  repute,  Mr.  Stone  was  at  the  death  or  his  father  called  to  succeed  him  in 
his  place  and  work,  and  though  at  that  time  only  31  he  proved  by  his  laborious  and 
useful  course  the  wisdom  of  the  selection.  Quiet  and  modest,  he  had,  fix>m  long  asso- 
ciation, such  acquaintance  with  the  class  for  whom  he  was  to  labor,  such  an  msight 
into  their  needSj  and  such  a  genuine  affectionate  interest  in  theui  as  to  gain  in  the 
outset  a  strong  influence  among  them  and  make  himself  an  efficient  and  useful  prin- 
cipal. His  courtesy  and  kindness  towards  the  other  teachers  won  for  him  their  affec- 
tion, while  the  fidelity  with  which  he  attended  to  all  his  duties  secured  for  him  their 
respect.  Without  bemg  great  he  was  thus  very  useful,  and  left  behind  him  in  the 
community  in  which  he  moved  a  name  which  his  late  associates  cherish  and  respect. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  BnmsxT  G.  Nobthbop,  Morttofy  and  txtmOtftt  o^mt  of  hoard  qf  education,  Hartfind. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCATION. 


D£JLA1^ABE. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY,  a 


1877. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (5-21) . . . . . 

Colored  youth  of  school  age 1 . 

White  youth  in  public  schools 

Colored;,  in  the  schools  for  them 

Whole  enrolment  in  free  schools 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  Ain>  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 

Free  schools  for  whites 

Free  schools  for  colored 

Average  time  of  white  schools  in  days , 
Valuation  of  school-houses  for  whites. 

Valuation  of  school  grounds 

Valuation  of  school  inmiture 

Valuation  of  all  school  property  for 
whites. 


TEACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 

Male  teachers  in  schools  for  whites. 

Female  teachers  in  the  same 

Whole  number  of  both  sexes 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . . . . 


31,849 
3,800 

22,398 
2,348 

24,746 


1877-^8.      Increase. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUItB. 


Whole  income  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 


370 


9450,957 


(216, 225 
216,225 


I 


31,849 
3,800 

23,830 
2,900 

26,730 


393 
(513 

47 

157.5 

1343,006 

109,254 

32,101 

484,361 


1,432 
552 

1,984 


Decrease. 


235 

278 

513 

tXi  08 

26  19 


(216, 540 
216,540 


^,404 


1315 
315 


a  As  fkr  u  possible  the  statistics  of  the  schools  of  'Wilmington  are  here  included  with  those  of  tho  S 
ooimties  of  the  State,  thongh  the  absence  of  distinction  between  schools  for  white  and  those  for  colored 
youth  in  that  city  may  have  given  to  the  nnmbcr  of  fttte  schools  for  whites  a  few  for  colored  pupils. 

6  xliis  number  molndes  as  schools  the  109  school  rooms  reported  in  Wilmington. 

(Reports  of  Hon.  James  H.  Groves,  State  superintendent  of  free  schools,  and  of  the 
Delaware  Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Colored  People,  for  the  two  years  indi- 
cated, with  return  of  income  and  expenditure.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  State,  there  are  (1)  a  State  superintendent  of  free  schools  and  (2)  a  State 
board  of  education.  The  superintendent  visits  the  schools,  holds  institutes,  examines 
and  licenses  teachers,  decides  questions  of  school  law,  and  makes  an  annual  report. 
The  board  selects  text  books,  prepares  forms,  hears  appeals  from  the  superintendent's 
decisions,  and  acts  as  a  oouncu  of  advice  to  nim. 

For  school  districts,  there  are  committees  of  3  members,  composed  of  2  commission- 
ers and  a  clerk,  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  districts  for  terms  of  3  years  each,  1  to  be 
changed  each  year. 

For  the  city  of  Wilminflrton,  an  independent  district  under  a  special  law,  there  is  a 
board  of  education,  for  which  see  City  School  System,  farther  on. 

OTHSB  FEATUSEB  OF  THE  8T8TSH. 

The  free  schools  established  and  aided  by  the  State  are  sustained  from  the  proceeds 
of  a  State  school  frmd,  a  State  tax,  and  local  taxes.    They  are  open  only  to  ''  white 
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children  of  the  distriot  over  5  yeaiB  old.^^  The  single  absolute  condition  of  State  aid 
indicated  in  the  school  law  is  the  raising  of  |^  by  the  school  voters  of  a  district  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  school ;  for,  althonffh  the  dnt^  is  imposed  on  district  committees 
of  raising  annually  $100  in  each  of  the  s^ool  distnots  in  Kew  Castle  and  Kent  Conn- 
ties  and  |60  in  each  distriot  of  Sussex  County,  the  raising  of  this  amount  is  not  made 
a  condition  precedent  to  participation  in  the  income  of  the  State  fund,  nor  is  there 
even  any  penalty  imposed  for  neglect  to  raise  it.  Since  August,  1875,  teachers,  ex- 
cept under  boards  oi  education  incorporated  by  special  laws,  must  hold  certificates 
from  the  State  superintendent ;  and,  in  order  to  draw  pay,  must  make  monthly  report 
of  their  schools  to  the  commissioners  of  their  respective  districts.  These  reports  are 
to  be  forwarded  annually  to  the  State  superintendent  to  form  a  statistical  basit  for 
his  report. 

GENXRAL  CONDITION  OF  THIS  8YSTBM. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  depends  so  much  on  the  proper  qualification  of  the 
teachers  that  it  is  gratifjring  to  hear  of  improvement  in  this  respect.  Superintendent 
Groves  says  in  his  report  for  1877  and  1878  that  at  the  bcffinnmg  of  his  administra- 
tion the  examinations  of  the  teachers  were  limited  to  only  four  branches  of  study, 
with  perhaps  a  few  qurations  in  theory  and  practice.  Year  by  year  additions  have 
been  made,  till  at  the  last  meeting  teachers  were  required  to  stand  a  rigid  examini^ 
tion  in  eight  important  studies,  as  well  as  in  the  theoiy  and  practice  of  teaching. 
He  expresses  the  conviction  that  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  462  teachers  examined 
and  licensed  four  years  before  could  have  passed  the  examinations  of  last  year.  In 
Sussex,  where,  even  so  late  as  1876,  reading,  writins,  and  ciphering,  taught  in  the 
most  elementary  way,  formed  the  whole  course  in  the  oounti^  schools,  not  only  has 
the  instruction  in  these  branches  much  advanced,  but  grammar  and  geography  too 
are  taught  by  men  and  women  full  of  enthusiasm  and  eager  to  accomplish  gooa  work. 
A  better  system  also  has  been  organized ;  the  time  table  and  programme  are  before 
the  teachers ;  the  classes  recite  according  to  them ;  and  order  and  discipline  have 
taken  the  place  of  disorder  and  irregularity.  In  Kent  the  nroffrees  has  not  been  so 
great,  mainly  from  overcrowding  of  the  school-houses;  but  in  Sew  Castle  better  fur- 
niture, better  methods,  and  a  &rger  prevalence  of  graded  systems  are  now  found, 
while  the  city  schools  of  Wilmington  occupy  high  rank  for  efficiency  and  thorough- 
ness. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  YOUTH. 

The  report  of  the  actuary  of  the  Delaware  Association  for  the  Education  of  Colored 
People  shows  that  for  the  school  year  beginning  October  1,  1877,  and  endins  MaySO, 
1878,  the  schools  maintained  under  the  auspices  of  this  excellent  society  outside  of  Wil- 
mington numbered  47.  The  highest  enrolment  in  them  for  any  one  month  was  2,216; 
the  average  enrolment^  1,024  j  tne  average  attendance,  787.  The  studies  pursued  were 
spelling,  reading^  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and  history.  The  actuary 
says  that  except  in  rare  instances  the  management  and  general  control  of  these  schools 
have  been  sucn  as  to  secure  his  entire  approvaL  The  longest  term  for  any  of  them 
was  eight  months. 

cmr  SCHOOL  system. 

WILMINGTON. 

OffloerB, — ^A  board  of  education  of  20  members,  2  from  each  of  the  10  wards,  elected 
by  the  people  for  terms  of  two  years,  one-half  to  be  changed  or  reelected  each  year, 
has  general  charge  of  the  instruction  in  the  schools;  a  city  superintendent,  appointed 
by  the  board,  has  especial  charge  of  it. 

/Stoei«tic9.~ Estimated  population  in  1878,  40,000;  children  of  the  city  school  age 
(6-21),  9,178;  enrolled  in  the  city  schools  for  the  school  year  1877-^78,  6,831 ;  average 
number  belonging,  4.879;  average  attendance,  4,435;  teachers,  110;  expenditure  for 
the  year.  $69,476.  The  school  buildings  in  use  were  18;  the  school  rooms  for  d^ 
pupils,  109;  the  sittings  for  study,  5,648:  estimated  value  of  school  property,  |265,339. 

Further  particulars, — The  schools  of  the  cily  embraced  in  the  above  statistical  ac- 
count were  16  primary  and  4  grammar  schools,  and  2  high  and  grammar  schools  com- 
bined. Besides  these,  however,  there  was  an  evening  school,  with  3  teachers,  75  en- 
rolled scholars,  and  an  average  attendance  of  55.  Tne  studies  in  this  were  spelling, 
readings  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  occasional  lessons  in  some  of  the  higher  branches, 
as  the  more  advance^  scholars  desired.  In  the  city  training  school  provision  is  made 
for  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  city  teachers  from  the  higher  pupils  of  the  city  schools ; 
but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  city  that  such  recruiting  is  not  often  called  for,  except 

iSehools  for  colored  ohUdren  exist  in  the  State,  but  they  receive  no  State  aid.  Since  1875,  and  on 
their  own  i>etition  for  the  arrangement,  the  colored  people  rapport  their  schools  outside  of  wlhnins- 
ton  by  BUMoriptions  and  taxes  levied  on  themselves  and  th^  propeitjr.  These  schools,  except  in 
Wilmington,  are  under  the  care  of  the  DelAwafe  Association  for  the  Ednoatlon  of  Colored  People, 
which  randly  famishes  them  with  books  at  cost  and  aids  them  otherwise  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
third  of  their  ezpensaa.    The  task  of  furnishing  the  books,  however,  will  not  be  continued  in  1879. 
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from  the  growth  of  the  city  system:  for,  of  the  110  teachers  emploved,  42  have  had  7 
years'  experience;  23,  from  5  to  7;  10,  firom  4  to  5,  and  9  fh>m  2  to  4. 

Amons  tiie  means  tried  to  aecnre  ponctnal  attendance  in  the  schools,  the  most  effect- 
ive has  been  fonnd  in  dismissing  those  divisions  that  have  had  no  cases  of  tardiness 
for  the  week,  and  that  one  of  the  others  in  each  school  in  which  there  have  been  the 
fewest  cases,  half  an  hour  earlier  on  Friday.  This  has  proved  better  than  to  dismiss 
the  only  punctual  pupils. — (Report  of  Superintendent  t>,  W.  Harlan  for  1877-^8.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  normal  course  at  the  State  college  appears  to  have  been  continued  in  1877-^8, 
as  in  the  catalogue  for  the  latter  year  2  gradimtes  from  it  are  named. 

At  Wilmington  the  normal  class  to  prepare  the  younger  teachers  for  examination 
and  for  higher  work  was  held  from  5  to  6  p.  m.  uu  four  days  of  each  week,  instead 
of  on  one  evening  only  as  heretofore.  There  were  40  teachers  on  the  roll  and  13  in 
average  attendance.  Five  passed  their  final  examinations  in  June,  1878,  and  received 
permanent  certificates. 

The  city  training  school  of  1876-77  was  also  continued,  with  an  enrolment  of  11 
young  ladies  as  pupil  teachers,  of  whom  10  graduated  and  received  appointonents  in 
the  schools. 

teachers'  IKSTITnTES. 

The  annual  meetings  of  these  schools  for  teachers  were  held,  according  to  law,  in 
1877  and  1878  in  each  county,  and  although,  throuffh  the  parsimony  of  school  boards, 
the  teachers  present  in  some  cases  had  to  sacrifice  nieir  pay,  the  attendance  generally 
was  good  and  the  results  encouraging.  The  president  of  the  State  college,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  Wilmington,  and  others  aided  in  the  instruction,  and  Wil- 
mington set  the  good  example  of  letting  her  teachers  attend  the  institute  in  that 
county  without  loss  of  pay. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

Except  in  Lewes  and  Wilmington,  the  State  report  gives  no  intimation  of  high 
school  departments  in  the  State.  In  Lewes  there  is  a  olamical  department  from  which 
a  student  may  graduate  at  the  end  of  his  eleventh  year  in  the  scnools.  In  Wilming- 
ton the  attendance  in  the  high  school  department  for  boys  reached  60;  in  that  for 
girls,  42.  Of  the  boys^  12  graiduated ;  of  the  girls,  it  is  not  said  how  many,  though 
weir  graduating  exercises  are  commended. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  catalogue  of  the  State  college  for  1878  presents  a  list  of  67  students  connected 
with  the  Newark  Academy,  which  is  virtually  the  preparatory  department  of  the  col- 
lege, though  not  formally  connected  with  it. 

For  the  statistics  of  all  schools  of  this  class  reporting  for  1878,  including  business 
colleges,  see  Tables  IV  and  YI  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  them 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceoing. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

THE  STATIE  COLLEGE. 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  which  the  State  has  adopted  as  its  own,  has  still  its 
classical  course  oi4  years  and  a  scientific  and  a  literary  course,  each  of  3.  The  clas- 
sical course  requires,  for  entrance  in  English,  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  algebra, 
geography,  English  grammar,  history  of  the  United  States;  in  Latin,  the  grammar, 
reader,  first  part  of  Harkness's  Prose  Composition,  Sallust  or  Ciesar,  Cicero's  Select 
Orations,  and  Virgil  (how  much  is  not  said) ;  in  Greek,  the  grammar  and  reader,  witli 
the  first  two  books  of  the  Anabasis.  The  literary  course  cal&  for  the  same  preparation 
as  the  classical,  with  the  omission  of  Qreek.  In  these  courses  appear  35  students,  8 
in  the  classical,  16  in  the  literary,  8  in  the  scientific,  and  3  unclassified. — (CaMogue, 
1878.)  V     -w^  o    > 

mSXTTUTTON  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  TOUNO  WOMEN. 

The  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Wilmington,  the  only  college  for  women  in  the 
State,  begins  the  preparation  of  its  students  m  a  primary  department,  carries  them 
on  into  a  si»ecial  preparatory  course  requiring  3  years  in  "English  studies,  with  some 
Latin,  and  offers  them  bevond  this  a  regular  collegiate  course  of  4  years  lor  classical 
studies  and  3  for  English.  The  classical  course  does  not  embrace  Qreek,  but  it 
includes  French  or  Q^rman  firom  the  beginning  to  the  close.    Instructors  in  1878,  ao- 
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cording  to  special  return,  8 ;  preparatory  atndents,  15;  collegiate  (in  regular  conrses, 
60;  in  special  courses.  7;  in  a  piadnate  coarse,  1^,  68.  The  bnildines  of  the  college 
were  largely  improved  in  1878  in  respect  to  heating,  lighting,  yentiGbtioiiy  and  other 
contforts. 

8CIENTIFIG  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

8CIEKTIFIC. 

The  scientific  course  at  the  State  college,  including  that  in  agriculture,  requires 
the  same  preparation  as  the  classical,  except  in  Latin  and  Greek.  It  covers  only  3 
years,  and  numbered  in  1878,  according  to  the  catalogue^  8  students.  Two  others, 
resident  graduates,  were  pursuing;  stumes  in  chemistiy,  for  which  the  chemical  de- 
partment of  the  college,  which  is,  by  legislative  enactment,  the  State  laboratory, 
offers  fiicilities. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

As  stated  in  previous  reports  of  the  Commissioner,  no  professional  schools  exist  in 
Delaware,  the  only  facilities  for  study  in  theology,  law,  and  medicine  being  those 
afforded  in  the  homes  of  clergymen  ana  the  offices  of  lawyers,  physicians,  and  dentists. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TRAINIKO  OF  THX  DEAF  AND  DX7MB,  THE  BLIND,  AND  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

As  in  previous  years,  Delaware  avails  herself  of  the  schools  of  her  northern  neigh- 
boring State  for  the  education  of  this  class  of  pupHs,  having  7  deaf-mute  pupils  in 
1878  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Philadelphia,  and  1  in 
the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  2  blind  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  in  the  same  city,  and  2  feeble-minded  at 
the  Penn^lvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Media,  a  few  miles  from 
Philadelphia. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Jambs  H.  Gbotbs,  Biaie  mtp^rimlUndmt  i^frw  iehocU,  AHyrno. 

[The  term  of  this  officer  Is  for  one  year  onlyi  but  Mr.  Qtotcs  has  been  annually  reappointed  by  the 
goremor  since  1876.  J 
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F£.OBIDA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMAET. 


1876-77. 

1877-78. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  ace  (4-21*) 

072,985 
31,133 
21,782 

a72,985 
36,961 
23,933 

Enrolled  in  pablio  schools 

5,828 
2,151 

Averafire  daily  attendance 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Nnmber  of  school  distncts  . ...... .... 

539 

887 

539 

992 

634 

(1105. 8 

$116,934 

Number  of  public  schools 

105 

Number  of  school-houses 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Value  of  school  property... 

(^79. 6 

26.2 

TBACHXBS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools 

Female  teachers  m  public  sohoolB  .... 
Whole  number  employed 

511 

317 

828 

About  $40 

635 

335 

970 

About  $40 

124 

18 

142 

Average  monthly  pay.... 

INCOBfE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

$171,742 
139,340 

$183, 311 
134,880 

$11,569 

Whole  expenditure  for  them 

$4,460 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund  ..... 

$229,900 

$243,500 

$13,600 

a  Ennmeration  of  1876. 

5  Each  oonnty  in  Florida  forms  a  aohool  district. 


c  One  comity  not  reportinir. 
d  Four  counties  not  reporunir. 


(Report  of  Hon.  W.  P.  Haisley,  State  sui>erintendent  of  public  instruction,  for  the 
school  years  1876-77  and  1877-78.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  State,  there  is  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  appointed  by  the 
governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate ;  there  is  also  a  State  board  of  education  to 
manage  the  school  lands  and  school  ftmds,  to  decide  questions  and  appeals  referred  to 
it  by  the  superintendent,  and  to  keep  in  view  and  prepare  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  university. 

For  counties,  each  of  which  is  a  school  district,  there  are  county  boards  of  public  in- 
struction appointed  by  the  State  board,  and  composed  of  not  more  than  5  members. 
A  county  superintendent,  appointed  by  the  governor,  acts  in  each  case  as  the  secretary 
and  agent  of  the  board. 

For  single  schools  the  county  board  appoints  usually  one  trustee ;  for  groups  of 
schools,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  patrons,  £rom  2  to  5. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of  a  small  State  school  fund,  by  a 
special  State  school  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  and  by  a  county  tax.  which  must  reach 
at  least  half  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  county  from  the  State  school  fund — all 
supplemented  by  private  contributions,  and  usually  by  an  allowance  from  the  Peabody 
fund.    To  obtain  a  share  of  the  State  fund,  however,  the  schoolB  must  be  kept  open 
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at  least  three  months  and  mnst  be  firee  to  all  resident  youth  between  6  and  21  years  of 
age,  though  the  fhnd  is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  between  4  and  21.  *  The 
census  of  children  of  these  ages  is  required  to  bo  taken  by  the  county  assessor  in  each 
county  at  the  time  of  assessing  the  taxes  of  the  county.  Failure  to  take  it  involves  a 
forfeiture  of  |50,  and  then  the  county  superintendent  must  perform  the  duty.  All  pub- 
lic school  teachers  must  be  licensed  by  either  State  or  county  school  authorities,  must 
teach  morals  and  manners  as  well  as  the  prescribed  school  studies,  and  may  open  school 
with  reading  of  the  Bible  and  short  unsectarian  devotional  exercises,  provided  that  no 
pupil  be  required  to  engage  in  these  against  his  conscience  or  in  opposition  to  the  wish 
of  parents  or  guardians.  The  school  day  is  of  6  hours;  the  school  mon^,  of  22  days; 
the  school  term,  of  three  school  months ;  the  school  year,  of  three  terms. 

The  school  fond  of  the  State,  now  very  small,  may  vet.  with  good  management,  be 
much  augmented  from  the  proceeds  of  566,656fbcres  of  scnool  lands  still  remaining. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Among  the  evidences  of  progress  in  the  public  schools  during  the  year  1877-78  arc 
the  enrolment  of  a  larger  percentage  of  the  school  population ;  a  greater  average 
daily  attendance;  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  sustained;  a  much 
longer  average  school  term ;  the  employment  of  bett«r  qualified  teachers,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  county  uniformity  in  text  books.  The  financial  condition  of  man^  of  the  coun- 
ties has  also  been  greatly  improved,  their  debts  liquidated,  and  school  scnp  thus  placed 
at  par.  The  fact  that  so  small  an  amount  is  reported  under  the  head  of  school  prop- 
erty is  explained  by  the  statement  that  a  malority  of  the  buildings  used  for  school  pur- 
poses are  furnished  and  owned  by  individuals  or  neighborhoods.  In  most  of  the  coun- 
ties the  patrons  of  the  schools  furnish  the  school-houses  and  board  the  teachers,  and 
this  must  necessarily  be  done  until  the  school  revenues  shall  be  larger  than  at  present. 
The  public  schools  have  been  progressive.  Superintendent  Haisley  says,  in  almost 
every  particular;  they  have  ffrown  in  public  favor  and  the  scope  of  their  usefulness 
has  been  extended.  Schools  for  colored  people  have  been  sustained  in  proportion  to 
their  population,  and  these  people  express  tnemselves  satisfied  that  justice  has  been 
accorded  them. — (State  report.) 

AID  FROM  THE  FEABODY  FUND. 

Assistance  was  given  by  the  Peabody  fund  in  1877-^8  to  8  public  graded  schools,  in 
sums  ranging  from  |300  to  $500  each  and  aggregating  $3,200;  the  mnd  also  paid  for 
two  scholarships  in  Nashville  Normal  University  of  $2()0  each,  making  a  total  of  $3,600 
allowed  the  State  from  the  fund.  In  addition  to  this,  the  sum  of  $300  was  promised  to 
another  high  school,  which,  however,  failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements,  and  the 
amount  was  forfeited. — (State  report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

JACKSONVILLE. 

In  this  city  there  is  no  city  superintendent  and  no  separate  city  school  system,  all 
the  schools  in  the  county  being  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent 
and  the  board  of  public  instruction.  The  number  of  days  school  was  taught  is  given 
in  a  return  as  124.  The  legal  school  age  is  £rom  6  to  21  years,  but  there  was  no  report 
as  to  school  population.  There  were  3  school  buildings,  2  for  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar classes  and  1  for  the  high  school,  and  740  sittings  for  studv.  300  of  these  belonging 
to  the  primary  department.  Number  of  teachers  18,  only  2  of  them  men.  There  were 
778  scholars  enrolled,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  565.  Estimated  value  of 
school  property,  $28,000.  Total  expenditures  for  the  year,  $7,252. — (Return  and  letter 
from  superintendent.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

NO  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  not  having  provided  normal  schools  to  prepare  teachers  for  their  work, 
the  dependence  for  trained  teachers  has  to  be  either  on  importations  from  other  States 
or  on  the  East  and  West  Florida  Seminaries  and  the  high  schools.  Tlie  seminaries 
and  high  schools,  however,  do  not  adequately  provide  special  training  in  methods  of 
instruction  and  discipline.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  the  normal 
department  of  the  projected  State  university  may  be  establidied. 

TBACHBRS'  INSTITUTES. 

Superintendent  Haisley  did  not,  in  1878,  find  time  to  attend  to  these  means  of  im- 
proving the  efficiency  and  correcting  the  defects  of  teachers  already  in  the  ranks  of 
the  profession ;  but  he  purposed  to  look  after  this  matter  in  1879  and  1880,  engaging 

>  The  apportlonrnpiit  on  this  baais  for  1877-78  garo  for  each  youth  from  4  to  21  years  old  10  centa  <Ukd 
B  milla,  less  than  $1  for  each  child  in  actual  daily  attendance  on  the  public  schools. 
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the  oounty  Bnperintendenta  in  the  work  and  giving  it  also  hia  penonal  attention. — 
(Report.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBIJG  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  superintendent  reports  15  public  high  schools  in  1878,  3  more  than  in 
1876.  All  these  schools  are  graaed  and  oner  instruction  in  the  studies  usually  taught 
in  high  schools,  thoueh  some  of  them  have  never  had  pupils  advanced  bevond  the 
common  brancnes,  while  others,  it  is  stated,  wUl  compare  fa  vorablv  with  hign  schools 
in  the  older  States.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  these  15  schools  is  not  ^ven; 
but  there  were  3,165  pursuing  history  and  higher  branches  in  the  public  schools  In 
1877-^78,  against  1,833  who  studied  those  branches  the  previous  year. — (State  report.) 

OTHER  BECOKDART  SCHOOLS. 

Two  schools,  the  East  Florida  Seminary,  at  Gainesville,  and  the  West  Florida  Sem- 
inary, at  Tallahassee,  occupy  a  somewhat  peculiar  position,  combining  the  features  of 
elementary  and  secondary,  of  public  and  of  private  schools.  Their  course  begins  witii 
the  elements,  but  it  is  meant  to  embrace  also  the  usual  academic  studies.  Through  an 
income  derived  ttom  lands  donated  by  the  Government,  they  ore  able  to  eive  tuition 
free,  but,  under  their  own  special  boards  of  trustees,  they  have  ordinarily  had  little 
connection  with  the  State  sonool  system  and  have  seemed  almost  independent  acad- 
emies. This  somewhat  anomalous  position  will  probably  be  changed  ere  long  to  one 
of  greater  lesponsibility  to  the  State,  and  possibly  to  one  of  service  as  State  normal 
schools. 

For  statistics  of  any  business  colleges  or  private  academic  schools  reporting  for 
1878,  see  tables  IV  and  YI  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  UmVSRSITT. 

The  state  university^  for  which  the  constitution  of  1868  reouires  the  legislature  to 

Erovide  and  the  establishment  of  which  the  State  board  of  education  is  cQieoted  by 
iw  to  keep  in  view,  is  not  yet  provided  for,  nor  do  any  steps  towards  its  establish- 
ment appear  to  have  been  taken.  It  will,  however,  doubtless  come  as  soon  as  there 
shall  be  a  real  needfor  it. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Florida  Agricultural  College  seemed  in  1873  to  be  finaUy  settled  in  Alachua 
County  and  to  have  a  fair  prospect  of  soon  beginning  active  operations.  In  1874  dif- 
ficulties were  experienced  as  to  the  realization  of  its  endowment,  it  having  been  in- 
vested in  State  bonds  the  constitutionality  of  which  was  called  in  question.  In  1875 
its  trustees  determined  to  locate  it  at  Eau  Gallic,  a  point  far  down  tne  coast^between 
Indian  River  and  the  ocean,  where  lands  were  offered  it,  and  where,  in  1876,  some 
buildings  were  erected  for  its  use.  On  March  7, 1877,  an  act  of  the  legislature  pro- 
vided for  a  new  board  of  trustees,  with  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion as  its  chairman,  and  authorized  this  board  to  remove  the  college  from  its  remote 
situation  at  Eau  Gallic  to  any  point  that  might  seem  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  State.  At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  at  Eau  Gallic,  November  15,  1878,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  institution  should  be  removed,  and  steps  were  taken  towards 
effecting  a  removal  to  some  central  position,  where,  other  considerations  being  equals 
the  largest  available  subscription  for  a  building  fund  and  lands  for  the  use  of  the  col- 
lege could  be  secured.  Tliis  action,  detailed  in  an  appendix  to  the  State  report  for 
1^  and  1878,  is  the  latest  of  which  there  are  any  official  advices. 

PROFESSIONAL. 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  DEAF-MUTES,  THE  BLIND,  ETC. 

Possessing  no  institutions  of  her  own  for  instructing  this  class  of  unfortunates, 
Florida  has  to  avail  herself  of  the  advantages  afforded  in  other  States  for  such  of 
them  as  are  brought  under  training. 


FLOBIDA. 
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CHIEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICEKS. 
Hon.  W.  P.  Haxblxt,  State  ncfMnntendanf  qf  public  iiwCrueeiois  TaUahauee. 

STATS  BOABD  OF  SDUCATXOX. 


Name  and  official  poaiUon. 

Hon.  W.  P.  Haialey,  State  saperintendent  of  public  Inairaotion 

Hon.  W.  D.  Bloznam,  aocretary  of  state 

Hon.  OeoxgeP.  Baney, attorney  general 


Poat  office. 


Tallahaasee. 
Do. 
Do. 
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OEOBOIA. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1877. 


1878. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTUNDANCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (6-18) 

Coloreu  yoath  of  school  age  (6-18) 

Whole  number  of  school  age 

Whites  in  public  schools 

Colored  in  public  schools 

Total  public  school  enrolment 

Average  daily  attendance 

Touth  in  elementary  private  schools 

Touth  in  academic  private  schools 

Touth  in  collegiate  private  schools 

fiCHOOUS. 

Public  schools  for  white  pupils 

Public  schools  for  colored  pupils 

Not  distinguished  as  to  race 

Whole  number  of  public  schools 

Number  reported  as  graded 

Number  reported  as  high  schools 

Private  elementary  schools 

Private  academio  schools 

Private  or  church  collegiate  schools 

TEACHERS. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  employed 

Teachers  in  private  elementary  schools. . . 

Teachers  in  private  academic  schools 

Teachers  in  private  collegiate  schools 

mCOBfE  FOR  PT7BLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Receipts  for  public  schools 


a218, 733 

al75, 304 

0394,037 

128,296 

62,330 

190,626 

119, 160 

623,302 

M,621 

2^2, 133 


3,602 

1,134 

128 

4,864 

61 

12 

822 

86 

18 


3,267 

1,633 

4,900 

861 

150 

126 


$400, 153 


236,319 

197, 125 

433, 444 

137, 217 

72,655 

209,872 

130,605 

626,089 

65,223 

62, 810 


3,837 

1, 4:i6 

88 

5,361 

62 

11 

824 

85 

27 


3,654 

1,826 

5,480 

889 

148 

161 


$411, 453 


17,586 
21,821 
39,407 

8,921 
10,325 
19,246 
11, 445 

2,787 
602 
677 


235 
302 


497 
1 


2 

9* 


387 
193 
580 

28 


35 


$11,300 
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a  This  is  the  enumeration  of  1874,  the  school  census  being  taken  only  every  fourth  year;  so  that  89,407 
represents  the  increase  in  4  years,  or  an  aTerago  of  9,852  a  year.  This  would  give  a  total  of  423,593 
children  of  school  age  for  1877  instead  of  894,037. 

6  The  colored  pupils  in  elementarv'  i^rivate  schools  in  1877  were  4,509;  in  collegiate,  214.  In  1878  the 
numbers  were:  In  elementary,  4,832;  m  ooUegiate,  244;  in  academic,  none. 

(Biennial  report  of  Hon.  Gustavus  J.  Orr,  State  school  commissioner,  for  the  two 
years  indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  State  at  large  there  continue  to  he  a  State  school  commissioner  and  a  State 
board  of  education.  The  commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  ^vemor,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  senate — formerly  for  4  years,  now  for  2 — to  administer  the  school  laws, 
supervise  the  public  school  interests  of  the  State,  and  make  biennial  report  of  them. 
The  board,  including  the  commissioner,  with  the  chief  State  officers,  serves  as  a  council 
of  advice  to  him  and  as  a  court  to  hear  appeals  £rom  his  decisions. 

For  each  county,  except  4  that  are. under  special  laws,  there  is  a  county  board  of 
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edaoation  of  5  members,  ohosen  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  for  terms  of  4  years, 
which  board  chooses  from  its  own  numl^r  or  nom  the  citizens  of  the  county  a  secre- 
tary, who  becomes  ex  officio  county  commissioner  of  education,  for  a  4  years'  term,  with 
the  usual  duties  of  a  county  superintendent  of  schools.  The  county  is  here  the  only 
recognized  school  district. 

For  the  subdistricts  into  which  counties  haye  been  divided,  the  county  boards,  under 
a  law  of  1877,  appoint  in  each  case  3  trustees,  with  the  usual  duties  of  such  officers, 
the  term  of  office  to  be  3  years  and  one  member  liable  to  change  each  year. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  STBTEM. 

The  permanent  State  school  fund,  which  in  most  States  aids  in  supporting  the  schools, 
is  wanting  here.  The  State  does,  ho  woven  appropriate  to  its  public  sohoofi  the  income 
it  receives  from  the  half  rental  of  two  railroads  and  from  the  tax  on  shows  and  exhibi- 
tions. The  dependence  for  school  support,  therefore,  has  to  be  mainly  on  taxation, 
the  proceeds  oi  which  the  counties  retain  and  distribute  themselves.  What  are  called 
ambulatory  schools,  containing  not  less  than  15  pupils,  may  be  established,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  county  ooard,  in  neighborhoods  not  held  able  to  sustain  a  3  months'  school, 
removing  to  other  neighborhoods  when  the  school  fund  is  exhausted.  Graded  schools 
ftom  primaiv  to  high,  self  sustaining  manual  labor  schools,  and  evening  schools  for 
youth  over  12  years  ola  who  cannot  attend  day  schools  are  also  authorized.*  But  in  bM 
cases  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children  must  be  provided,  the  attend- 
ance of  the  two  races  in  the  same  schools  being  prohibited  by  law.  With  this  excep- 
tion, there  is  free  admission  into  public  schools  for  any  children  of  school  age  residing 
in  the  subdistricts  in  which  such  schools  are  situated. 

Teachers  for  these  schools  must  be  examined  by  the  county  school  commissioner  and 
licensed  on  his  reconmiendation  by  the  county  board  by  which  they  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. In  order  to  receive  their  pay  after  they  have  taught,  they  must  make  fhll  re- 
pKOTt  of  their  schools,  at  the  end  of  each  term,  in  legal  rorm,  to  the  county  commis- 
sioner. The  principals  of  private  schools,  elementary,  academic,  and  collegiate,  are 
also  to  make  such  reports,  though  in  their  case  there  is  no  penalty  for  failure,  except 
where  they  teach  public  pupils.* 

Text  books  and  books  of  reference  for  the  public  schools  are  chosen  by  each  county 
board  for  the  county,  with  onlv  the  provisions  that  the  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  and 
that  sectarian  or  sectional  books  shall  not  be  introduced. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  report  of  State  School  Commissioner  Orr  for  1877  and  1878  presents  statistics 
which  distinctly  indicate  that  the  growth  of  the  public  school  system  exceeds  that  of 
the  State  in  other  respects.  The  average  annual  increase  of  school  population  from 
1874  to  1878,  as  shown  by  the  census  in  the  latter  year,  was  9,852.  But  the  increase  of 
enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  11,221  in  1877,  and  19.246  in  1878;  the  increase  in 
average  attendance  is  given  as  21,164  in  1877,  and  only  11,445  in  1878,  although  the 
enrolment  as  above  stated  was  reported  19,246  grater.  The  elementary  private 
schools,  too,  which  are  often  continuations  of  the  public  schools  on  a  pay  basis,  rei>ort 
an  increase  in  1878  of  2  in  number  and  of  2,787  in  attendance ;  while  the  number  of 
illiterates  between  10  and  18  years  of  age  is  found  to  be  4,229  less  among  the  whites  and 
16,385  lees  among  the  colored  people  than  in  1874.  although  the  children  of  school  i^ 
increased  b^^  39,fi)7  duiing  the  four  years  in  whicn  youthful  illiteracy  was  thus  dimin- 
ished. An  increase  of  2&  in  the  number  of  public  schools  for  whites  and  of  302  in 
those  for  colored  gives  reason  to  hope  that  the  educational  advance  thus  indicated  will 
continue. 

It  is  onlv  Just  to  say,  moreover,  that  the  educational  results  obtained  thus  far  have 
been  reached  through  a  very  small  j^roportionate  expenditure,  the  State  income  for 
school  puiposes,  even  with  the  addition  of  local  taxation  and  subscriptions,  hardly 
reaching  $1  for  every  child  of  school  age.  In  view  of  this,  Mr.  Orr  remarks :  "  Whilo 
the  work  we  are  doing  is  wholly  ina(U)quate,  I  have  never  known,  in  all  my  school 
''^<^<^£»>  •  •  •  results  so  great  achieved  by  the  use  of  means  so  limited.''  The 
Peabooy  fund  assisted  in  obtaining  these  rosulte  by  allowances  in  aid  of  public  educa- 
tion amounting  to  |8,000  for  1876-^  and  to  |6,000  for  1877-^8. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  schools  of  this  class  rex>orting  for  1878,  see  Table  Y  of  the  appendix  following, 
and  a  stmmiary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

^ These  ftie  the  provisians  of  the  sohool  law;  but  the  new  oonstitution  of  1877  limits  inatmction  in 
the  State  schools  to  "the  elementary  bmochee  of  an  English  edaoation  only;"  and  thongh  this  clanse 
of  the  consUtation  has  thus  tnr  been  liberally  interpretM,  it  may  at  any  time  be  made  to  oveiTlde  the 
law. 

■Pennlaakm  to  teach  pnblio  papils  in  priTate  schools  Is  another  feature  of  the  new  constitution. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICKR8. 


Atlanta  has  a  board  of  ednoaiion  of  12  members,  one-tbird  cbaneed  every  two  years, 
tbe  mayor  a  member  ex  officio ;  Colnmbos,  a  board  of  trustees  of  ll  members,  sabjeot 
to  periodical  change  by  the  city  oomicil.  The  other  cities  named  combine  both  city 
and  county  systems,  the  boards  containing  members  both  from  the  city  wards  and 
from  country  and  Tillage  districts.  That  for  Bibb  County,  including  Macon,  has  12 
regular  members  appointed  for  life^  with  3  ex  officio  elective  members.  In  all  cases 
there  are  superintendents  as  executive  officers  of  boards. 

STATISTICS,  a 


Citiu. 


Atlanta... 
Aagast». 
Columbas 
Maoon  — 
Savannah 


40,000 
27,000 
10,000 
15,000 
80,000 


1 
I 

I 


10,300 
6,628 
2,868 
4,600 

10,917 


8,606 
2,010 
1,204 
1,466 
4»019 


i 

I 


^ 


2,486 
1,207 


017 
8,085 


I 


600 
500 
800 
800 
500 


i 


1,188 
610 
505 
4  97 


64 
85 
21 
26 
76 


$36^818 
30,680 
11,149 
10,800 
67,062 


aFor  the  saJce  of  nnifonnity  the  atatistios  here  giTen  are  from  written  Tetozna;  other  paxttoolars  ace 
largely  from  printed  reports. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Atlanta  had  8  public  school  buildings  in  1878,  with  54  rooms  and  3,650  sittings,  not 
enough  for  the  enrolment,  which  in  some  months  reached  2,800.  The  value  of  ouild- 
ings,  furniture,  and  apparatus  is  put  at  (95,000.  The  schools  aie  designated  as  mm- 
mar  and  hiffh  schools,  the  former  comprising  8  grades,  corresponding  to  the  first  8 
years  of  scnool  life ;  the  latter,  4  grades  of  1  year  each  for  ffirls  and  3  for  boys. 
Promotions  from  gprade  to  grade  are  made  regularly  in  September  of  each  year,  but 
occasional  promotions  for  especially  rapid  progress  may  be  made  oftener  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  superintendent.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  3  terms.  There  is  a  public 
examination  of  all  the  schools  at  the  close  of  the  last  term  of  each  year,  with  a  written 
examination  running  through  2  weeks  at  the  close  of  the  second  term;  these  are  both 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  and  the  committee  on  examination  and  course 
of  study.— (Report  for  1878.) 

In  Augusta,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  $15  a  year  has  been  charged  for  high  school  in- 
struction, only  those  below  the  high  are  termed  common  schools.  The  common  schools 
use  13  buildines;  high  schools,  2.  The  gradingof  the  schools,  be^^  in  1877,  is  re- 
ported to  have  oeen  satisfactorily  completed  in  1878.  Primary  and  hish  school  srades 
comprise  3  classes  each ;  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  2  each.  As  the  studies  of 
a  class  cover  a  school  year,  the  courae  thus  settled  will  require  10  years.  The  work 
of  each  week  is  now  reviewed  on  Friday,  and  that  of  each  term  in  an  examination, 
written  or  oral,  or  both,  at  the  close  of  the  term ;  the  final  examination  of  the  year, 
however,  must  be  at  least  partly  in  writing  for  the  high  school  and  the  last  grade  ox 
the  srammar  school.  Through  special  attention  to  penmanship,  very  satisfactory 
results  are  said  to  have  been  secured.  The  general  work  done  in  the  colored  schools 
is  reported  to  be  greatly  improved  since  the  grading  of  them,  and  a  petition,  signed 
by  a  number  of  colorea  parents^  has  been  presented,  asking  for  a  hign  school  for  col- 
ored pupils.  As  the  law  explicitly  provides  that  equal  educational  advantages  shall 
be  enjoyed  by  both  races,  the  supermtendent  says  there  needs  must  be  a  compliance 
with  the  petition,  the  wnites  having  2  high  schools.  Two  others,  one  in  the  city,  the 
other  at  the  village  of  Summerville,  have  passed  out  of  the  control  of  the  board  of 
education  into  private  hands.  Still,  no  loss  of  advantages  will  result  from  this,  as 
the  coarse  will  remain  about  the  same  and  the  rate  of  tuition  be  no  higher  than  was 
charged  by  the  board. — (Report  of  the  board  of  education  for  Richmond  County  and 
ci^  of  Augusta  for  1878. ) 

m  Columhue  the  public  schools  use  6  separate  school  buildinss,  but  not  specially  for 
any  grade.  Eleven  rooms  are  devoted  to  primary  studies  and  recitations,  7  to  gram- 
mar classes,  1  to  a  high  school  department,  and  1  to  a  city  normal  school,  of  which  the 
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city  saperintendent  is  the  teacher.  A  special  instractor  in  miisio  is  employeil,  receiT- 
ing  as  compensation  what  the  department  charges,  viz,  t^  a  mouth  for  each  scholar  in 
instrumental  music. — (Betum  of  Superintendent  George  M.  Dews.) 

At  Macon  the  public  schools  haye  only  the  two  designationSfgrammar  and  high, 
the  former  including  7  grades,  the  latter  2.  There  are  2  full  poM  grammar  schools, 
1  high  school,  and  5  of  partial  grades.  The  buildings  for  the  2  fuD  ^rade  crammar 
schools  are  owned  by  the  city,  the  others  are  rented:  that  for  the  high  scnool  was 
erected  for  its  accommodation  by  the  ''Macon  free  sohooP'  trustees,  in  1877,  and  was 
first  occupied  in  September  of  that  year.  The  sexes  are  taught  together  in  <U1  the 
grades.  About  three-fourths  of  all  the  children  attending  school  in  the  city  are  in 
the  public  schools.  The  superintendent  says  that  the  meagre  salaries  paid  make  it 
impossible  to  secure  experienced  male  teachera,  and  this  and  the  short  term,  made 
necessary  by  a  small  school  fund,  begin  to  tell  on  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  The 
ayerage  daily  attendance,  however,  was  greater  by  nearly  a  hundred  than  during  any 
previous  year,  reaching,  in  some  cases,  98  per  cent,  of  the  number  enrolled.  Thorough- 
ness, moreover,  is  cultivated  by  the  inculcation  of  the  maxim  that  "Nothin^^is 
thoroughly  learned  until  it  can  be  correctly  expressed  in  writing:^  and  the  superin- 
tendent says:  ''This  test  is  applied  as  well  to  the  little  six-year-olds,  in  their  printing 
exercises,  as  to  the  examinations  of  the  Greek  class  in  the  closing  work  of  the  course.'' — 
(Betum  and  report  of  Superintendent  B.  M.  Zettler  for  1877-'78.) 

Savannah  reports  7  school  buildings,  with  59  rooms  for  study  and  recitation  both, 
and  1  for  recitation  only.  The  schools  are  primary,  crammar,  and  high.  The  value 
of  all  school  property  is  set  at  |57,500.  These  statistics,  as  well  as  those  in  the  table 
above,  include  all  the  schools  of  Chatham  County,  as  well  as  those  of  the  city  proper. — 
(Betum  for  1878.) 

TBAINING  OF  TEACHEBS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  CLASSES. 

The  state  in  1878.  as  previously,  remained  without  any  special  normal  school  of  its 
own,  depending  on  its  colleges,  high  schools,  academies,  city  normal  classes,  and  other 
like  means,  to  supply  vacancies  occurrins  in  its  teaching  corps.  Through  a  generous 
allowance  of  $2,000  m>m  the  Peabody  fund,  however,  4  young  men  and  6  young  women 
£rom  Georgia  were  sustained  for  the  year  at  the  normal  coUege  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, at  Nashville,  one  of  the  young  ladies  receiving  at  the  close  the  first  medal  for 
efficiency.  These  are  all  to  be  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Georgia.  The  University  of 
G^rgia  also  ofiered  free  tuition  to  50  young  men  of  good  character  and  capacity  and 
of  limited  means,  on  condition  that  they  should  teach  in  the  State  schools  as  Ions  a 
time  as  they  should  study  at  the  university.  Then,  too,  in  the  North  Georgia  Agricult- 
ural College,  at  Dahlonega,  a  normal  department  was  organized,  under  a  special  act 
of  1877,  and  53  teachers  were  commissioned  and  sent  out  in  that  year ;  all  but  2  of 
these  had  charge  of  schools. 

In  the  cities  mentioned  normal  classes  weremBintained,  as  in  preceding  years,  for  the 
improvement  of  teachers  already  employed  and  the  preparation  of  new  recruits. 

In  Atlanta  University  teachers  for  the  colored  schools  were  trained  in  a  normal 
course  which  covers  the  elementary  grades  of  study  and  requires  no  preceding  exami- 
nation, as  well  as  in  a  higher  nonnal  course,  which  hoe  to  be  prepared  for  by  study  of 
the  common  school  branches  and  then  requires  4  years  for  ito  completion.  Students 
for  1877-^8  in  the  former,  104 ;  in  the  latter,  72. 

TBACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  school  law,  as  published  up  to  the  date  of  this  report,  makes  no  provision  for 
holding  institutes  to  improve  teachers  in  their  knowledge  either  of  suojeots  to  be 
taught  or  of  the  methods  of  teaching  and  of  school  management. 

TEACHBRS'  DEPARTMBNT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

No  educational  paper  is  published  in  the  State ;  but  during  1878  a  part  of  the  edi- 
torial work  of  t^e  Eclectic  Teacher,  of  Kentucky,  was  performed  by  Superintendent 
liallon,  of  Atlanta,  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  teaoheEs  of  Ctoorgia. 

SECONDABT  INSTBUCTION. 

PUBLIC  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

Explicit  authority  having  been  given  county  boards  in  the  law  of  1872  to  establish 
graded  schools  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school,  wherever  the  public  wants  should 
aemand  it,  the  embarrassments  as  to  high  school  instruction  often  experienced  in  other 
States  have  consequently  hardly  been  felt  here  hitherto.  But  high  school  studies, 
as  before  mentioned,  are  now  threatened  by  a  clause  in  the  new  constitution,  which 
provides  for  education  in  the  elementary  branches  only.    And  although,  as  was  said. 
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this  seems  thus  far  to  have  received  a  liberal  interDretatioHy  it  may  at  any  time  be  so 
enforced  as  to  strike  down  bigb  scliools,  except  in  tne  specially  chartered  counties  and 
cities.  These  made  retom  oi  11  high  schools  for  1878,  but  this  was  Evidently  not  the 
fhll  number  of  such  schools  in  the  State,  for  in  one  connty,  which  reports  only  a  sinsle 
high  school,  7  other  schools  are  reported  as  affordinff  more  or  less  instmotlon  in  tne 
higher  branches.  No  statistics  of  tne  high  schools  of  savannah  are  obtainable  for  1878. 
In  those  of  Bibb  and  Richmond  Counties  and  in  the  cities  of  Atlanta  and  Columbus 
there  were  619  enrolled  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  469,  under  17  teachers. 

OTHBR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  report  for  1878  presents  the  statistics  of  85  reporting  private  high  schools 
thus:  Teachers,  148;  pupils  (male,  3,042;  female,  2,181),  5,223;  average  number  of 
months  taught,  8.09 ;  average  monthly  cost  of  tuition  for  each  pupil,  f2.51. 

For  statistics  of  instruction  in  commercial  schools,  academies,  special  preparatory 
schools,  and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  reporring  to  this  Bureau  for  1878, 
see  Tables  Iy,  VI,  YII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  them 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTB  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Otorgiay  at  Athens,  presents  in  its  academic  department^  a  classi- 
cal, a  scientific,  and  a  literary  course,  each  of  4  years.  During  the  first  2  years  the 
courses  are  nearly  the  same,  tne  main  difference  being  the  substitution  of  French  and 
German  for  Latin  and  Greek  by  those  preparing  for  the  scientific  or  literary  course. 
After  that,  there  is  a  greater  prominence  of  studies  in  natural  science,  mechanics, 
mining,  and  metallurgy  in  the  scientific  course,  and  of  modem  literature,  French,  and 
German  in  the  literary  course.  The  university  underwent  considerable  change  in 
1878 :  the  trustees  dispensed  with  the  separate  chancellorship  and  its  incumbent,  and 
gave  the  duties  of  the  office  to  the  professor  of  the  school  or  metaphysics  and  ethics : 
consolidated  the  school  of  English  literature  with  that  of  belles  lettres,  and  dispensea 
with  the  professor  of  the  former;  and  attached  the  duties  of  the  professorship  of 
natural  history  and  geology  to  other  professorships,  and  abolished  the  chair.  An  in- 
crease of  interest  seems  to  have  resulted,  the  number  of  students  in  all  the  depart- 
ments rising  from  470  in  1877-^8  to  549  in  the  autumnal  term  of  1878-^9. — (Catalogues 
and  Wesleyan  Christian  Advocate  of  August  17, 1878.) 

The  other  institutions  for  superior  insmiction  of  young  men  are  Atlanta  Unirersitiff 
Atlanta  (non-sectarian),  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  for  the  colored  race ;  Emory  College, 
Oxford  (Methodist  Episcopal  South) ;  Gainestfille  Collie,  Gainesville  (non-sectarian) ; 
Mercer  University  (Baptist)  and  Pio  Nono  College  (Roman  Catholic),  Macon.  All 
these  have  preparatory  departments  of  ^o  3  years,  except  Mercer  University ;  classi- 
cal courses  of  4  years,  and  scientific  courses  of  2,  3,  or  4.  The  last  is  the  time  at 
Atlanta  University.  Pio  Nono  rates  its  classical  course  at  6  years  and  its  scientific 
at  4 ;  but,  to  do  so,  it  takes  in  2  years  of  what  would  ordinarily  be  held  to  be  prepara- 
tory studies,  indicating  this  by  giving  the  explanatory  heading  **  Freshmi^n^  to  tiie 
highest  of  its  three  grammar  classes. 

Atlanta  University,  having  to  deal  with  a  race  that  has  eigoyed  few  advantages, 
begins  with  a  normal  course  of  three  ^ades  consisting  of  the  ^ammar  grade  studies 
of  the  common  schools,  passes  up  to  a  higher  normal  course,  which  advances  its  students 
two  more  years,  and  thus  does  a  very  useful  work  in  preparing  teachers  for  the  different 
grades  of  colored  schools.  For  such  as  desire  a  higher  training  still  there  is  a  scientific 
preparatory  course  of  two  years  as  well  as  a  college  preparatory  of  three  years,  lead- 
ing to  the  4  years'  coll^ate  course. 

Gainesville  College,  still  in  its  infancy,  begins  also  at  a  low  point  in  its  preparation, 
starting  with  primary  common  school  studies,  passing  up  through  grammar  and  high 
school  f^rades,  and  ending  with  a  college  curriculum  that  embraces  thus  far  compara- 
tively httle  Latin  and  makes  Greek  optional  and  modem  languages  ''extra.''  It  has 
also  made  a  break  in  the  ordinary  southern  rule  by  determining  to  admit  young  women 
to  its  classes  on  equal  terms  with  young  men  from  the  beginnmg. 

The  others  all  have  substantially  the  current  collegiate  curriculum,  with  apparently 
&ir  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  it. — (Catalogues  for  1877-78  and  1878-^9.) 

INSTTTUnOKS  FOR  THB  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  TOUNO  WOMEN. 

For  the  names,  locations,  and  statistics  of  schoolB  of  this  class,  see  Table  YIII  of 
the  appendix  followin|[ ;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  a  coixnsponding  table  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

*The  departments  here  are  9,  the  academic,  State  ooUege,  and  law,  at  Athens;  the  North  Oeo^cia 
agricultozil,  at  Bahlonega;  and  the  medical,  at  Augiuta. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAI.  INSTRUCTION. 

BCISNTIFIC. 

The  Uniyeraity  of  Qeorffia,  Athens,  besides  the  scientific  diyision  of  its  academical 
conrse,  presents  farther  adyantages  lor  scientific  stndy  in  the  agricnltoral,  engineer- 
ingy  and  chemistry  ooorses  of  fonr  years  each  in  its  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts  at  Athens,  with  some  of  the  same  advantages,  out  to  a  lower  extent, 
in  the  branch  called  the  North  Georgia  A^cnltoral  College  at  Dahlonega.  For  the 
former  a  very  respectable  carricnlum  of  scientific  stndy  is  outlined,  to  be  pursued  un- 
der the  direction  of  8  professors,  including  the  president ;  for  the  latter,  one  less  fhlly 
detailed,  but  eyidently  of  rather  lower  grade,  to  be  prosecuted  under  the  same  number 
of  professors  and  instructors,  of  whom  one  is  lady  ''principal  of  girls'  primary  and  pre- 
paratory departments." 

The  other  colleges,  except  Gainesville,  as  has  been  mentioned^  all  have  scientific 
courses,  but  usually  of  shorter  duration  tnan  the  classical  courses  m  the  same. 

For  statistics  of  the  State  college  and  its  branch  at  Dahlonega,  see  Table  X  in  the 
appendix,  and  the  summary  in  a  corresponding  table  of  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner preceding.  For  the  number  of  students  in  scientifio  courses  of  the  other  col- 
leges, see  Table  IX. 

FBOFB8SIONAL. 

Theology  is  taught  still  to  some  extent,  as  in  former  years,  in  a  non-sectarian  way, 
at  Atlanta  University,  where  in  the  catalogue  for  1877-^78  appears  a  theological  class 
of  4  members,  who  seem  to  have  graduated,  and  under  Baptist  influences,  at  Mercer 
University.  Macon,  where  the  names  of  13  "  ministerial  students  "  are  printed  in  the 
catalogue  lor  the  same  year.  In  neither,  however:  is  there  any  intimation  of  a  special 
and  defined  course  of  study  for  the  ministry.  At  Emory  College  (Methodist),  Hebrew 
is  taught  during  the  junior  and  senior  years,  to  aid  students  in  preparing  for  min- 
isterial work.  The  Augusta  Institute,  Augusta,  a  school  for  colored  students  under 
Baptist  care,  had,  in  1878,  out  of  its  corps  of  106  students  under  3  instructors,  67  who 
were  preparing  to  be  preachers. — (Baptist  Tear  Book,  1879.) 

Law  schools,  with  courses  of  1  year  each,  are  noted  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georigia,  at  Athens^  and  Mercer  University,  Macon,  for  1878.  In  the  former, 
the  studies  cover  10  months ;  m  the  latter.  39  weeks.  At  Athens  there  were  4  instructors 
with  6  students  in  the  autumnal  term  or  1878 ;  at  Mercer,  3  professors  and  6  students 
in  the  spring  of  the  saipe  year.  Neither  school  appears  to  require  any  special  prep- 
aration for  admission,  though  there  is  some  preliminary  examination  at  t-ne  latter. — 
(Catalogues.) 

Medical  instruction  continues  to  be  furnished  by  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  at 
An^sta,  which  constitutes  the  medical  department  of  the  Univeisitv  of  Georgia,  and 
which  had  8  professors,  12  assistant  instructors,  and  77  students  at  the  opening  of  its 
winter  term  in  1878 ;  by  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  Atlanta,  where  there  were  8 

Srofeasors  and  a  demonstrator,  number  of  students  not  given ;  and  by  the  Savannah 
[edical  College,  which  was  suspended  during  1876-^  and  1877-^8,  out  resumed  its 
exercises  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  with  improved  accommodations  for  its  work,  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  8  professors  and  a  demonstrator.  All  these  are  of  the  '^  regular" 
tyi>e,  and  all  in  1878  had  the  old  course  of  3  years,  1  for  private  study  under  a  physi- 
cian and  2  for  attendance  on  medical  lecture  courses.  The  Atlanta  school,  however, 
had  in  that  year  an  optional  graded  course  of  3  years,  according  to  which  a  student 
might  be  examined  at  the  end  of  the  second  lecture  course  on  anatomy,  physiology, 
chemistry,  and  materia  medica,  and  receive,  if  successful,  a  certificate  of  having  passed 
in  these.  He  would  thus  be  leift  at  leisure  to  pursue  during  a  third  term  the  stndy  of 
practice,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  his  examination  to  be 
only  on  these  branches  at  the  close. — (University  register  ana  annual  announcements 
for  187&-79.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION, 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  D^AF  AinO  DX7MB. 

The  twentieth  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Georgia  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Cave  Spring,  covers  the  period  fjrom  March  1, 1877.  to  July  1, 1878. 
It  states  that  they  round,  on  entering  upon  office  at  the  former  date,  a  rorlom  condition 
of  affairs.  This  they  have  been  able  to  remedy,  improving  the  premises  in  value 
and  appearance  and  adding  a  substantial  two  story  building.  Tne  attendance,  in 
oonseouence  of  these  improvements,  sprang  from  49  to  73,  ana  thus  a  new  necessity 
arose  for  enlaiffed  accommodations  and  increased  support,  without  any  available  fonds 
to  meet  it.  Tnrough  the  ffood  management  of  a  new  pmicipaL  t^e  trouble  from  this 
source  was  tided  over,  and  the  small  appropriation  meant  for  419  was  made  to  meet  the 
needs  of  73.  But  in  view  of  the  increasing  number  to  be  cared  for  and  the  necessity 
of  providing  fhrther  room,  more  ample  teaching  forcOy  and  friller  supplies  of  food,  in* 
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creased  appropriations  are  pleaded  for  from  the  legislature.  There  were  at  the  date 
of  the  report  4  teachers,  besides  the  principal  and  matron ;  bnt  the  master  of  printing 
was  dispensed  with  and  the  press  sold,  leaving  shoemaking  the  only  mechanical  in- 
dustry ill  which  instraction  was  Riven.  The  building,  which  was  purchased  in  1876  to 
serve  as  a  school  for  colored  deaf  mutes,  was  found  to  need  repairs  considerably  beyond 
what  the  |1,000  approj>riated  for  the  purpose  would  secure.  Should  the  monev  be 
obtained  and  due  appropriation  made  for  annual  support,  the  trustees  say  that  there 
will  be  an  attendance  of  30  to  40  colored  mutes. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the 
Blind,  at  Macon,  shows  3  principal  teachers,  3  assistants,  and  1  master  of  worktop ; 
with  an  attenduice  of  64  pupils  in  the  9  months  covered  by  the  statement,  i.  e.,  from 
January  1  to  September  30, 1678.  The  training  is  in  the  ordinary  literary  branches, 
with  music ;  such  boys  as  are  fit  for  mechanical  employments  bemg  also  taught  the 
elements  of  trades  and  the  girls  practisi^d  in  beadwork,  crochetins,  and  necessary 
household  work.  Amon^  those  taught  in  the  workshop  were  2  blind  colored  youtha^ 
who  were  boarded  at  their  homes. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

GEORGIA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  for  1878  was  held  at  BamesvUle,  July  31  to  August  2.  Comparatively 
few  teachers  were  in  attendance,  bnt  those  who  came  are  said  to  have  had  '*  a  genuine 
symposium"  in  the  addresses  delivered,  in  the  papers  read,  and  in  the  discussion  of 
important  topics  in  debates.    As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  a  brief  report,  the  chief 

Soints  of  interest  seem  to  have  been  in  addresses  from  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  of  St. 
rouis,  on  ''The  philosophy  of  education;"  from  President  A.  J.  Battle,  of  Mercer 
University.  Macon,  on  "Due  culture  of  the  imagination,"  and  firom  State  Commis- 
sioner G.  J.  Orr,  on  ''The  condition  and  needs  of  the  puolic  schools."  in  which  last 
the  raising  of  additional  revenues  for  them  from  liquor  sales  and  a  dog  tax  was  pre- 
sented as  a  subject  on  which  to  memorialize  the  legislature.  But  useful  and  important 
papers  appear  also  to  have  been  read  by  0.  M.  Dews,  of  Columbus,  on  "  Extremes  and 
means  "  in  school  courses  and  arrangements :  by  L.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Rome^  on  "  A  scien- 
tLfio  view  of  the  necessity  of  education ; "  oy  John  F.  Bonnell,  of  Oxford,  on  "  The 
use  of  apparatus ; "  by  Miss  Faxmy  Andrews,  of  Washin^on,  on  "  How  to  teach  bot- 
any;" by  C.  E.  Lambdin,  of  Baroesville,  on  "School  teaching  versus  school  keeping;" 
and  by  W.  H.  Fleming,  of  Augusta,  on  "  Education  and  labor;"  while  Superintendent 
B.  Mallon,  of  Atlanta^  introduced  for  discussion  the  often  debated  and  still  unsettled 
question,  "  Should  prizes  be  offered  as  incentives  to  study?"  the  decision  upon  which 
uie  report  does  not  announce. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

EZ-PRE8n>ENT  O.  L.  SMITH,  D.  D. 

The  Eclectic  Teacher  for  March,  1878,  has  the  following:  "Emory  College,  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  and  the  State  have  all  sustained  a  grievous  loss  in  the 
sudden  death  of  Rev.  O.  L.  Smithy  D.  D.  He  has  long  been  known  as  an  educator  of 
eminent  ability,  and  was  successively  professor  and  president  of  Wesleyan  Female 
CoUeffe  and  president  of  Emory  Colle^.  The  latter  office  he  resided  in  1875,  accept- 
ing the  chair  of  Latin  in  the  same  institution.  Here  he  labored  with  his  characteristio 
vigor,  cheerftilness,  and  fidelity^  until  his  sudden  and  sad  demise."  No  ftirther  par- 
ticulars respecting  his  life  are  given. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  OusTAVUB  J.  Orb,  StaU  achool  eommUtion^r,  A&ania, 

[Third  term  of  offloe  ends  Jamutry,  1881.] 
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II.1.I1VOIS. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POFTTLATCON  AMD  ATTEin>ANCS. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-Sl) 

Enrolled  in  pahlio  achoola 

AToraee  daily  attendance 

AttenoiEuice  in  private  schools 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AMD  SCHOOUB. 

Whole  number  of  school  districts 

Knmber  with  5  months  of  school  or 

more. 

Number  with  less  than  5  months 

Number  that  had  no  school 

Number  not  rei>orting 

Number  that  had  libraries 

Public  school-houses 

New  ones  built  during  the  year 

Estimated  value  of  all  public  school 

property. 
Wnole  number  of  free  public  schools. 

Number  of  these  graded 

Number  of  high  schools 

Average  time  of  public  schools  in  days 
Private  schools  reported 

TEACHERS  AMD  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  j[>ublic  schools 

Female  teachers  m  the  same 

Whole  number  reported 

Number  from  State  normal  schools... 
Graduates  of  State  Normal  University 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pa^  of  women 

Number  of  teachers  m  private  schools 

IMGOMB  AMD  EZFEMDITURB. 


Whole  income  for  public  schools. 
Whole  expenditure  for  them 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUMD. 

Amount  of  permanent  ftmd. . . 


1876-77. 


993,  aM 

694,489 

420, 031 

50,619 


11,581 
11,285 

64 

94 

138 

886 

11,748 

211 

114,074,996 

11,859 
973 
103 

152. 46 

548 


9,162 

12,831 

21,993 

554 

182 

946  17 

32  23 

1,317 


19,660,226 
7,702,525 


1877-78. 


1, 002, 421 
706,733 


41,406 


11,714 
11,438 

.  55 
101 
120 
899 
11,874 
212 
$16, 105, 870 

12,324 
810 
128 

154.22 
582 


9;  475 

12, 817 

22,292 

574 

143 

t54  07 

30  87 

1,017 


$9,634,728 
7, 526, 109 


15,337,857 


Increase. 


10,067 
12,244 


133 

153 


13 
131 
1 
$2, 030, 874 

465 


25 

1.76 

34 


313 


299 
20 


|7  90 


Decrease. 


9,213 


9 

18 


163 


14 


39 


$1  36 

300 


$25,498 
176,416 


(From  returns  of  Hon.  S.  M.  Etter  and  Hon.  James  P.  Slade,  State  superintendents 
of  public  instruction,  as  respects  averase  monthlv  pay  of  teachers  and  amount  of  per- 
manent State  school  fund.  The  other  items  are  from  Mr.  fitter's  published  report  for 
the  years  1876-77  and  1877-78.  The  fispres  of  the  report  for  1876-77  differ  consid- 
erably at  some  points  from  those  fttmished  in  a  return  to  this  Bureau  for  1877  and 
published  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  that  year — a  difference 
supposed  to  be  attiiDUtable  to  later  and  fuller  statistics  received  from  county  super- 
intendents.) 

4e 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEE8. 

A  State  BnpeTintendent  of  public  instmction  is  elected  qaadiennially  by  the  people, 
to  snpervise  all  public  sobool  inteTests;  a  State  board  oi  education  is  such  in  name 
rather  than  in  fact,  as  it  only  has  the  care  of  one  of  the  two  State  normal  universities^ 
the  Illinois  Normid. 

A  county  superintendent  for  each  county  is  chosen,  also  quadrennially,  to  supervise 
thepublic  schools  and  examine  and  license  teachers  for  them. 

The  minor  local  officers  are  (1)  a  board  of  3  trustees  of  schools  for  each  township, 
to  divide  it  into  districts,  care  for  school  funds,  and  hold  the  title  to  school  proper!^, 
and  (2)  a  board  of  3  school  directors  for  each  district,^  to  establish  schools,  mamtain 
them  lor  at  least  110  days  in  each  ^ear,  and  see  to  their  well  being.  The  term  of  office 
for  each  member  of  both  boards  is  three  years,  one  bein^  changed  each  year.  The 
township  board  elects  £rom  without  its  own  number  a  resident  citizen  of  the  township 
as  treasurer  of  all  the  township  school  Amds.  He  also  serves  as  clerk  of  the  boar£ 
The  district  board  has  its  own  clerk  from  amont^  its  members. 

Women,  duly  qualified,  whether  married  or  eangle,  are  eligible  to  any  school  office. 

OTHER  FEATUBES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  open  to  aU  youths  6  to  21  years  of  age  residing  in  the  distriota 
in  which  they  are  held.  Color  is  no  bar  to  admission.  They  are  sustained  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  State,'  county,  and  township  school  fands,  and  of  district  taxes,  these  last  not  to 
exceed  2  per  cent,  for  educational  and  3  per  cent,  for  building  purposes  each  vear.  They 
must  be  taught  at  least  five  months  of  twenty-two  days  each  in  ordinary  districts  and 
at  least  six  months  in  tiioee  with  2,000  or  more  inhabitants.  The  teachers  for  them,  in 
order  to  receive  a  license,  must  be  found  qualified  to  teach  at  least  orthography,  read- 
ing in  English,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  modem  geography,  and 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  To  receive  their  pay  after  having  taught,  they  must 
be  able  to  show  certificates  of  qualification  covering  the  whole  period  for  which  pay 
is  sought ;  must  have  made  out,  certified,  and  presented  to  the  school  directors  of  the 
cUstrict  a  schedule  in  due  form  of  the  attendance  on  the  school  taught  p  and  must  have 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  all  books,  apparatus,  and  other  property  m  their  charge. 
The  school  month  recognized  bv  law  has  oeen  ''22  days  actually  taught,"  and  now  ia 
the  same  as  the  calen^  month,  excluding  Saturdays,  legal  holidays,  and  specially 
appointed  thanksgiving  or  fast  days;  but  the  last  State  report  says  that  great  incon- 
venience results  from  uiis  departure  fh>m  the  ordinary  20  days,  and  recommends  a 
change  to  this  number  as  the  even  multiple  of  the  5  days  of  a  school  week. 

Gradation  of  schools  in  populous  districts  is  provided  for.  The  establishment  of 
township  high  schools  is  maae  optional  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  townships  con- 
cerned. Permission  is  given  to  appropriate  surplus  school  frinds  to  the  purcliase  of 
libraries  and  apparatus  for  the  schools.  The  determination  of  the  text  books  to  be 
used  is  left  with  the  boards  of  the  school  districts,  no  change,  however,  to  be  made 
oftener  than  once  in  4  years. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

On  this  point  there  is  little  said  in  the  State  report,  and  we  are  left  to  gather  our 
information  from  the  statistics  given.  These  show  an  advance  in  public  school  enrol- 
ment beyond  the  reported  increase  of  the  youth  of  school  age  which  indicates  a  grow- 
ing popularity  of  the  State  system  of  instruction ;  and  if  the  reports  of  a  considerably 
dinunished  attendance  on  private  schools  may  be  relied  upon,  which  the  superintend- 
ent doubts,  it  would  seem  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  additional  enrolment  has 
been  drawn  from  the  private  schools.  There  appear  also  133  more  organissed  school 
districts,  153  more  with  schools  of  reasonable  lensth  of  term^  a  greater  number  making 
report  of  their  statistics,  a  greater  number  with  school  district  libraries,  131  more 
public  school-houses,  apparently  at  least  465  more  free  public  Ahools  (though  here 
the  numbers  are  somewhat  confused),  with  299  more  teachers.  With  an  increased 
proportion  of  male  teachers,  there  was  reported  an  advance  in  their  average  salaries 
amounting  to  |7.90  a  month.  The  only  cutting  down  of  pay  is  in  the  case  of  women 
teaching,  who  suffered  an  average  reduction  of  $1.36  a  month.  It  is  claimed  that  by 
this  reduction,  with  a  lessening  of  the  cost  of  building  and  repairing  school-houses 
and  close  economy  in  other  thmgs,  there  was  a  decrease  of  the  total  public  school 
expenditure  to  the  extent  of  $176,416.  The  superintendent  evidently  thmks  that  the 
reduction  of  the  pay  of  teachers  nas  been  in  many  instances  and  in  large  districts  of 
the  State  ii^niious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 

>The  exceptions  to  this  are  sobool  districts  witb  not  lees  thsn  2,000  inbabitnita,  fn  wbieh,  Instead  of  8 
dlreetors,  there  mast  bo  elected  a  board  of  edncation  of  6  members,  with  8  addttinnal  members  Ibr  ereiy 
additional  10,000  inhabitants. 

■Since  1873  the  State  allowance  for  its  schools  bos  been  $1,000,000  annnally,  and  a  fonner  State  tax  of 
8  miUs  on  the  dollar  for  school  pnrposes  has  been  disoontinned. 
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XlMOEBOlBTIEir. 

For  sohoolB  of  this  class  leportiiiff  for  1878,  see  Table.  Y  of  the  appendix  following, 
and  a  snmmaiy  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFIGXBS. 

The  general  law  is  that  in  all  school  districts  having  a  population  of  not  less  than 
2,000  inhabitants,  and  not  governed  by  any  special  act,  there  shall  be  elected,  instead 
of  the  3  directors  of  ordinary  districts,  a  board  of  education,  to  consist  of  6  members, 
with  3  additional  members  for  every  additional  10,000  inhabitants.  One-third  of  these 
members  so  out  annually  to  give  room  for  new  elections.  These  boards  have  the  en- 
tire sapermtendence  and  control  of  the  schools,  except  so  far  as  they  may  delegate 
their  powers  in  this  reject  to  superintendents,  whom  they  are  authorized  to  elect. 
Chicago  has  a  board  of  15  members  (one-third  subject  to  chance  every  year),  a  super- 
intencunt  and  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  and severalminor  omcers. 

BTATIBTICS. 


CitiM.O 


BelleTlIte.... 

ChioMo 

DanTUle 

Decatur 

CkilesbnT;^  ... 
Jaolcaonyille . 

PeoriA 

Onincy 

Book  Islsnd . 
Springfield... 


18,000 

5480,731 

8,160 

8,000 

14,000 

12,000 

88,000 

82.000 

12,000 

25^000 


^1 
5^ 


I 


4,632 
128,116 
2,686 
8,094 
4,854 
8,608 
8,047 
8,618 
6,868 


h 


2,10S 
055,100 
1,879 
1,983 
2,301 
1,839 
4,118 
3,807 
2,100 
2.776 


M 

US 

1 

ver* 
tend 

< 

^ 

1,990 

42 

040,080 

0886 

1,167 

28 

1,806 

29 

1,630 

84 

1,827 

84 

8,038 

73 

2,427 

66 

1,604 

88 

2,264 

43 

196,314 
^11,808 
86,746 
23,847 
20,601 
48,844 
64,632 
47,166 
89,268 
85,449 


a  SeTeral  other  cities  of  snffloiflnt  sise  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  In  this  table  have  fidHed  to  report 

h  School  oennu  of  187& 

0  Including  evening  achoole. 

ADDITIONAL  PAB11CX7LABS. 

From  Belleville  there  is  no  printed  report  for  1878.  A  return  ffives  the  estimated 
value  of  property  used  for  school  purposes  as  |74,200 ;  the  number  of  sittings  for 
study,  2,020.  A  private  Kindergarten  is  reported  by  the  city  superintendent  as  fur- 
nishing a  class  of  pupils  to  the  public  schools  who  ''far  surpass  the  others  in  every 
respect." 

The  report  from  CMcago  gives  an  increase  to  the  public  schools  of  1.680  pupils  since 
1877.  There  were  75  more  teachers  employed ;  but  this  has  been  roaae  possible  only 
throuffh  a  reduction  of  33  per  cent,  in  salaries  within  the  past  three  years.  Of  the  72 
buildmjffs  used  for  school  purposes,  53  were  owned  by  the  city.  There  were  2,220 
more  sinings  than  in  1877,  this  being  only  a  small  number  out  of  the  10,000  reported 
in  1877  as  needed  to  keep  out  of  the  streets  many  children  who  are  growing  up  there 
in  ignorance.  The  plan  of  having  division  high  schools  with  a  brief  course  and  a 
central  one  with  a  xull  course  was  continued.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
high  schools  was  smaU  compared  with  other  grades,  but  this  grade  is  demanded  by 
the  people  and  taxpayers,  many  of  whom  cannot  afford  the  expenses  of  colleges, 
seminaries,  &c.,  for  their  children.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  membership  in  the 
last  two  years,  the  number  enrolled  in  the  central  high  school  falling  from  646  in  1877 
to  390  in  1878.  but  rising  in  the  division  high  schools  from  902  in  1877  to  1,208  in  1878, 
a  net  gain  of  50.  A  falling  off  was  noticed  in  the  attendance  at  drawing  lessons, 
although  the  number  stiU  continued  surprisingly  lai^ge,  while  the  progiess  in  vocal 
music  was  greater  tiian  in  the  two  previous  vears.  The  president  reports  that  there 
was  room  fer  improvement  in  the  system  of  teaching  German.  From  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  German  it  seems  likely  that  matters  wiU  be  bettered  by  employ- 
ing a  larger  number  of  teachers  trained  in  the  city  schools.  There  were  2,093  pupils 
in  German  in  1877  and  2,160  in  1878,  an  increase  of  67.  Evening  schools  were  opened 
September  10, 1877,  remaining  in  session  fourteen  weeks,  five  evenings  each  week. 
The  evening  high  school,  in  which  instruction  was  given  in  mechanical  drawing, 
bookkeepinff,  and  stenography,  was  in  session  fifteen  weeks,  five  evenings  a  week, 
during  the  uul,  and  was  reopened  in  January  for  ten  weeks,  two  sessions  a  week,  the 
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clfiBses  in  stenography  not  being  continaed.  The  total  eniohnent  in  all  the  eYenin|i; 
schools  was  3,245  pnpUs  ;^  average  attendance,  848.  The  deaf-mnte  day  school  in  con- 
nection  with  the  pnblio  schools  reports  the  number  of  pnplls  nnder  instmction  during 
1877-78  to  have  been  27,  of  whom  5  were  females.  They  were  taught  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  drawing,  and  were  under  the  charge  or  3  instructors,  one  a 
semi-mute. — (Return  and  printed  report.) 

From  Danvtlle  there  was  no  return  for  the  year  1878 ;  the  printed  report  mentions  26 
schools,  14  primary,  11  ^ammar,  and  1  high,  in  5  school  buildiucs.  There  were  8  }>ri- 
mary  ^ades.  In  the  high  school  there  were  2  courses,  a  general  and  olassioaly  with 
four  years  in  each  course. 

Decatur  makes  a  brief  report,  indicating  a  diminution  of  |24,000  in  annual  taxation 
for  school  purposes  since  1873.  There  were  94  pupils  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during 
the  entire  year. 

GalcBhurg  makes  a  return  for  1878,  giving  the  number  of  school  buildings  as  7,  with 
33  school  rooms.    The  estimated  viJue  of  school  property  was  $100,000. 

Jacksonville. — The  return  for  1878  gives  the  number  of  school  buildings  as  7,  instead 
of  8  as  in  1877 ;  numl>er  of  school  rooms,  34 ;  of  sittings,  1,610.  The  schools  were  of 
7  grades  below  the  high  school,  which  had  a  course  of  4  years.  The  valuation  of  prop- 
erty for  school  purposes  was  $160,700. 

Peoria  sends  no  printed  report.  A  retnmgives  the  number  of  school  buildings  as 
16,  an  increase  of  7  since  the  report  of  1877.  Kumber  of  sittings,  3,592 ;  number  of 
scnool  rooms,  88.  Of  the  73  teacners  employed,  65  were  females.  Estimated  value 
of  school  property,  $186,800.  The  whole  2O0  school  days  were  taught  without  any 
diminution  because  of  holidays. 

Quinct/  reports  253  more  scholars  in  the  public  schools  than  in  1877,  and  150  more  sit- 
tings. The  school  property  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $215,000,  a  decrease  of  $2,000  since 
1877.  The  cost  for  each  pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance,  was  less  than  in  any 
previous  year,  being  only  $15.63.  It  was  found  necessary  to  ada  new  rooms  to  one  of 
the  school  buildings  to  accommodate  the  increase  of  pupils  and  still  another  build- 
ing will  have  to  be  enlarged.  The  number  of  pupilB  in  German  being  less  than  in  the 
previous  year,  it  was  determined  to  confine  the  instruction  to  grades  above  the  fourth. 
Swinton*s  Language  Lessons  was  satisfactorily  introduced  in  the  lower  grades.  A 
teachers'  institute  which  met  during  the  year  enroUed  55  teachers.  From  the  topics 
suggested  at  some  of  the  meetings  good  practical  results  followed. 

Bock  Inland  sends  no  printed  report.  A  return  gives  the  same  number  of  school 
buildings  as  last  year  and  an  increase  of  150  sitting  making  2,150.  Of  these,  1,400 
were  for  primary,  600  for  grammar,  and  150  for  high  sohools.  The  superintendent 
estimates  the  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  at  500  during  the  year.  The 
estimated  value  of  school  property  was  $110,250,  a  decrease  of  $2,3^)  since  the  last 
report. 

SpringfiM^  in  its  printed  report  for  1878,  gives  an  increase  of  over  200  pupils,  with 
91  fewer  cases  of  tardiness,  a  gain  of  217  in  the  registered  number,  of  184.5  in  aver^ 
age  number  belonging,  and  of  195.9  in  the  average  number  attending.  The  books 
in  which  permits  for  reentrance  are  recorded  show  within  nine  years  a  great  advance 
in  the  important  matter  of  attendance.  Improvement  in  methods  for  securing  good 
conduct  without  resorting  to  severe  measures  was  marked.  As  in  1877,  there  were 
still  8  grades  below  the  high  school  and  a  4  years^  course  in  that.  The  examinations 
for  promotion  were  carefhliy  conducted,  and  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  trades 
were  made  as  thorough  as  possible,  while  the  high  school  examinations  snow  uiis  to 
have  been  the  most  satisfactory  year  in  the  history  of  the  school.  During  the  year  a 
new  school  was  opened,  with  an  average  attendance  for  the  year  of  151  pupils.  A 
series  of  lessons  in  drawing  was  given  to  the  teachers  at  their  institute  meetings,  and 
much  interest  was  manifested. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  state  report  for  1677  and  1878,  the  purpose  of  the  normal  schools  is  said  to  be 
at  once  to  create  a  demand  for  better  teacners  and  to  supply  that  demand.  In  the 
StaU  Nonndl  Univerrity,  at  Normal,  thorough  instruction  is  given  in  the  elements  of 
subjects  required  by  law  in  the  public  schools.  The  principles  of  these  sublects,  as 
well  as  facts  and  phenomena,  are  taught.  The  higher  branches,  such  as  ancient  and 
modem  languages  and  the  natural  sciences,  are  sdso  attended  to.  The  students  are 
trained  to  realize  that  teaching  is  a  work  worthy  of  the  highest  powers  of  body,  mind, 
and  heart.  They  are  taught  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  its  action  and  growth ; 
the  principles  that  underlie  good  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  methods  to  which 
these  principles  lead ;  the  economical  management  of  sohools,  and  the  practical  gov- 
ernment of  them.  Acquaintance  with  these  things  is  acquired  under  the  guidance  of 
experts.  Teachers  are  thus  fitted  for  their  work  **  by  attention  to  the  matter  to  be 
taught,  the  nature  of  th«it  which  is  to  receive  instruction,  and  the  principles  and 

1  Acoordliig  to  tk  rstaxn,  2,946. 
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methods  of  good  work  in  teachinff  and  managing  schools. "  The  reports  from  different 
sections  incBcate  that  the  work  jnst  ontlinea  is  what  is  needed  fo];  normal  schools. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  nniversity,  in  October,  1857, 4,374  stndents  have  entered 
the  normal  department  and  3S1  have  graduated,  302  of  whom  are  known  to  have 
taught.  The  teaching  is.  however,  not  confined  to  gradnates,  as  930  students,  since 
October,  1877,  have  occupied  positions  as  teachers.  The  number  of  students  in  the  fall 
term  of  1878  was  425,  of^  whom  242  were  in  the  normal  department.  In  accordance 
with  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1877,  the  Illinois  Museum  of  Natural  EListory  was 
changed  into  a  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History.  The  collections,  which  occupy 
a  large  room  in  the  State  house,  embrace  about  nine  thousand  classified  specimens,  1k» 
which  numerous  additions  are  constantly  being  made.  An  important  feature  of  the 
work  of  the  new  laboratory  and  museum  consists  in  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
study  of  natural  history  throughout  the  State  by  supplying  duplicate  specimens  to 
schools  and  colleges  at  greatly  reduced  rates. — (State  report  for  1877  and  1878.) 

The  Southern  ifUnoia  S^ormal  UnwertUy,  Carbondale,  reports  for  1878.  that  in  tne  four 
years  since  its  establishment  1,081  students  have  been  enrolled,  221  of  whom  are  now 
in  the  school,  and  22  only  have  fully  completed  the  course  of  study  and  have  received 
diplomas.  Of  those  who  took  a  partial  course,  511  have  done  good  work  in  the  schools 
ofthe  State,  and  have  by  their  systematic  teaching  more  than  repaid  all  the  expenses 
which  the  Commonwealth  incurred  in  the  founding  of  the  university.  Of  the  students 
enrolled,  468  have  fulfilled  all  their  oblig^ations,  490  have  received  free  tuition,  and 
468  have  done  better  school  work  than  if  they  had  not  received  normal  traiuing. 
The  number  of  normal  students  for  1877-^8  was  211;  of  other  students,  209. — (State 
report  for  1877  and  1878  and  return.) 

Cook  County  Normal  School,  at  Englewood,  had  189  normal  students  in  1878,  and  82 
other  students.  There  were  2  departments,  a  normal  and  a  training  school,  the  nor- 
mal students  bein^  required  to  practise  £h)m  five  to  twenty  days  in  the  training  school, 
under  the  supervision  of  critic  teachers.  The  coarse  of  instruction  is  of  3  years;  high 
school  graduates,  however,  can  fiinish  it  in  2  years. — (Catalogue  and  circular  for  1878 
and  return.) 

Feoria  County  Normal  School^  Peoria,  had  90  normal  students  and  3  resident  instruct- 
ors.— (Return  for  1878. ) 

The  Northwettem  Oerman-EnglUh  Normal  School^  Galena,  had  100  students  for  1878, 
of  whom  77  belonged  to  the  normal  department,  3  resident  teachers,  and  7  graduates, 
6  of  whom  engaged  in  teaching.— ^Return,  1878.) 

The  MorriMiformal  and  Sdentipi  Schooly  organized  in  September,  1878,  has  4  courses 
of  study,  a  normal  of  2  years,  scientific,  commercial,  and  college  preparatory.  There 
were  206  students,  50  of  them  normal. — (I^ospectus  and  return.) 

The  £vangelioal  Lutheran  Teacher^  Seminary,  Addison,  reports  for  1878-79  a  normal 
and  a  preparatory  course.  In  the  normal  department  there  were  2  classes,  with  43 
scholars;  in  the  preparatory,  3  classes,  with  79  pupils.  Number  of  professors,  5; 
graduates,  19. — (S^atalog,  1879.) 

From  t^e  Dover  Normal  School,  which  had,  in  1877,  an  attendance  of  112  students, 
there  is  neither  report  nor  return. 

OTHER  NOBMAL  TRAININO. 

Besides  the  schools  above  mentioned,  the  following  institutions  in  the  State  ofifer 
Instruction  to  prepare  for  teaching:  Ewin^  College,  E  wing ;  Illinois  Wesley  an  Uni- 
versity, Bloomington :  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest ;  Monmouth  College,  Mon- 
mouth; Bock  River  University,  Dixon;  Shurtleff  College,  Upper  Alton ;  Westfield 
CoUege,  Westfield;  and  Wheaton  College,  Wheaton. 

TBACHXBS*  INSTTTUTEB. 

Superintendent  Etter,  in  his  report  for  1876-77  and  1877-78,  says  that  institutes  for 
the  improvement  of  teachers  were  held  in  nearly  every  county  of  the  State,  and  in 
mauy  counties  several  times  each  year:  279  held  in  1877  by  county  superintendents 
and  t%  by  other  persons  enrolled  8,010  attendants;  226  held  in  1878  by  county  super- 
intendents and  116  by  other  persons  enrolled  7,491.  In  some  counties  fldmost  all  the 
teachers  of  the  county  were  present  during  the  entire  session,  and  as  this  attendance 
of  teachers  is  at  great  sacrifice  of  both  time  and  money  on  the  part  of  a  class  with 
whom  both  are  scarce,  tiie  evidence  of  interest  in  their  work  and  of  desire  to  improve 
in  it  is  thus  shown  very  clearly.  Besides  the  institutes,  moreover,  there  appear  m  the 
report  675  other  meetings  of  teachers  for  discussion  of  school  topics  in  18^6-77  and 
391  in  1877-78.    The  attendance  on  these,  being  generally  voluntary,  is  not  reported. 

SDUCATIOKAI^  JOX7BKAL8. 

The  Educational  Weekly  of  Chicago,  loaded  with  local  school  news  during  1878, 
still  found  room  for  many  articles  to  improve  and  aid  teachers  in  their  work.  The 
Practical  Teacher,  of  the  same  city  (monthly),  labored  usefully  in  the  same  field. 
Barnes*  Educational  Monthly,  published  simultaDeously  in  Chicago  and  New  York, 
also  did  much  good  work  throughout  the  year.  . 
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SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUG  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  report  makes  note  of  103  high  schools  in  1876-^  and  of  188  in  the  fol- 
lowinff  yeu.  bnt  it  gives  no  statistics  of  the  attendance  on  them.  BeUeyille.  Chicago, 
DanvUle,  Decatnr,  Jaoksonville,  Qoincy,  and  Springfield  aie  the  only  cities  that 
have  fhrmshed  this  Boiean  any  definite  account  of  nigh  school  attendance  for  1877-'78. 
These  show  an  agneffftte  of  2,303  pupils  enrolled  and  of  1,842  in  average  attendance. 
Of  this  number.  1,287  were  in  daily  attendance  at  the  hish  schools  of  Chicago,  out  of 
1,598  enrolled  tneie.  In  that  city,  3  division  high  sohoob  have  counes  which  cover  2 
veais  and  embrace  English  studies,  with  Gennan  and  Latin  optional,  the  last  having 
been  introduced  as  an  optional  study  at  the  beginning  of  the  lost  school  year.  These 
division  high  schools  comprise  the  ninth  and  Ssnth  grades  of  the  city  school  system 
and  two  a&itional  years  m  the  central  high  school,  tne  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades. 
This  central  school  has  an  independent  3  years'  classical  course,  besides  a  2  yem* 
couree  for  graduates  of  the  division  schools  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies  for 
that  additional  length  of  time. 

The  Jaokson villa  report  contains  an  able  argument  in  favor  of  the  hieh  schooL  On 
the  petition  of  320  cituens,  the  question  of  continuing  it  as  a  part  of  uie  city  system 
was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  The  result  was  decisive,  only  ^3  ballots  out 
of  1,973  being  cast  against  its  contmuance. 

OTHEB  SECONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory 
schools,  see  Tables  IV,  YI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix  following :  for  summanes  of  these, 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  For  preparatory  departments  of  colleges, 
see  Tables  IX  and  X. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

0OLLBOE8  FOB  TOUNG  MEN  OR  FOB  BOTH  SVXS0. 

The  Illinois  Industrial  University,  at  Urbana,  combines  the  characteristics  of  a 
State  university  and  a  State  agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  The  university 
is  composed  of  four  associated  colleges,  each  with  a  special  faculty  and  each  sub- 
divided into  schools,  but  all  under  one  general  government  and  with  one  common 
endowment.  Three  of  its  colleges,  being  scientific,  ally  it  with  the  scientific  schools 
of  Table  X,  and  give  it  a  predominantly  scientific  character ;  but  the  fourth,  the  col- 
lege of  literature  and  science,  with  the  requirements  and  course  of  the  better  class  of 
such  colleges,  allies  it  also  with  the  literary  institutions  devoted  to  the  superior  clas- 
sical instruction  of  our  vouth.  The  faculty  of  this  college  consists  of  12  professors 
and  instructors  besides  tne  regent,  who  heads  it  in  common  with  the  other  colleges. 
Its  course  is  of  4  years  for  the  degree  of  B.  l.  in  the  school  of  Euf^lish  and  mo£m 
languages,  which  carries  its  students  only  into  Livy  in  Latin,  substitutes  French  and 
German  for  Greek,  and  pays  special  attention  to  English  literature  and  Anglo-Saxon 
in  the  closing  year.  The  course  in  the  school  of  ancient  languages  for  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  is  also  of  4  years,  and  corresponds  with  the  customary  collegiate  classical  course. 
A  school  of  mintary  science,  one  of  commerce,  and  one  of  art  and  design,  with  a 
musical  department,  all  additional  to  the  schools  of  the  four  colleges,  afibrd  advan- 
tages for  training  either  connected  with  or  independent  of  that  furnished  in  the  col- 
leges. Statistics  of  this  university  may  be  found  in  Table  X  of  tiie  appendix  following. 
For  those  of  the  26  other  universities  and  colleges,  with  their  names,  post  offices, 
and  religious  denomination,  see  Table  IX  of  that  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  /Jl  the  26  have  preparatory  courses  of  1  to 
3  years,  and  substantially  classical  collegiate  courses  of  4  years.  As  respects  thorough- 
ness, however,  there  are  wide  differences :  one  college  undertakes  to  do  all  its  col- 
legiate work  with  only  2  professors,  another  with  only  3,  whUe  most  present  an  ample 
teaching  foroe,  not  merely  for  their  present  corps  ox  students,  but  for  all  that  they 
can  probably  gather  Ibr  some  years  to  come.  A  few  court  attendance  by  promises  of 
easy  courses;  others  evidently  Keep  in  view  good  quality  ratiier  than  Isirge  quantify 
in  attendance,  giving  ftill  courses  without  intimation  of  abatement,  and  shurtlen 
College  announces  in  its  circular  that  ''Under  no  circumstances  is  the  standard  of 
scholarship  lowered  to  suit  the  demands  of  those  who  are  content  with  less  attain- 
ments than  are  herein  required.  High  scholuvhip,  rather  than  great  numbers,  is  the 
practical  aim  of  the  college  government."  About  naif  the  colleges  have  arrangements 
for  teaching  music,  drawmg,  and  painting  in  connection  with  or  besides  the  college 
course;  1  luis  a  special  department  of  industrial  art;  3  add  courses  in  literature  to  the 
other  courses ;  and  1  undertakes  to  meet  a  need  by  the  institution  of  non-resident  as 
well  as  graduate  courses. — (Catalogues  and  circulios.) 
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INtniTUTlOKS  FOB  THX  8UPXBI0B  INSTRUCIION  OF  TOUKO  WOMEN. 

Twenty  out  of  the  26  univeisities  and  colleges  above  lefeired  to  admit  yonng 
women  to  their  conraes  on  equal  terms  with  joung  men.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
State  Industrial  University.  Lincoln  Universitv  i^  has  a  ladies'  special  course. 
Knox  College.  Lake  Forest  University,  and  the  Northwestern  University  have  high 
GiBss  schools  tor  young  ladies  connected  with  them,  besides  admitting  women  to  their 
recitations.  For  the  names,  location,  and  statistics  of  all  other  schools  of  this  kind 
reporting  for  1878,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  £[>llowinff,  and  a  summary  of  it  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  The  number  of  female  students  in  the  col- 
leges before  named  can  be  found  in  Table  IX. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PBOFESSIOXAL  IKSTBUCTION. 

SCIEMTlFia. 

The  colleges  of  a|;rioulture,  of  engineering,  and  of  natural  science  connected  with 
the  Illinois  Industrial  Univenity,  at  Urbana,  alike  from  their  alliance  with  the  State 
and  from  their  ample  buildings,  apparatus,  and  endowment,  lead  the  list  of  scientific 
schools  in  Illinois  and  frimish  aDunoant  means  of  instmotion  in  their  several  Hues. 

Scientific  courses  of  2,  3,  or  4  years  are  abo  arranged  in  all  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities within  the  Stato,  except  5  which  are  lareely  under  foreign  influences  and  one 
other  (Abingdon)  which  has  recently  dropped  wis  department.  The  main  diiference 
in  most  cases,  however,  between  these  courses  and  the  older  college  course  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  modem  languages  for  either  Latin  or  Greek,  or  both,  with  some  excluuige 
of  sdentiAc  for  literary  studies.  A  fbw  of  the  bettor  colleges  are  evidently  aiming  to 
eive  larger  and  more  specific  training  in  the  natural  sciences :  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Sir  example,  having  a  special  course  in  chemistry  and  opportunities  for  large  u^struc- 
tion  in  astronomy  through  its  well  frimished  Dearborn  Observatory;  the  Imnois  Wes- 
leyan  offering  graduato  courses  in  mathematics  natural  science,  philosophy,  and 
political  science,  in  addition  to  its  regular  seientiflc  courw;  and  one  or  two  others 
adding  scientific  field  study  to  the  usuiu  museum  and  laboratory  work.  In  1878  Lake 
Forest  University  added  a  year  to  its  scientific  course,  making  it  4  years.  It  added 
also  a  philosophic  course,  which  substitutes  German  for  the  Greek  of  the  classical 
course.  An  English  course  was  smother  addition.  Hock  River  University  reduced  ite 
scientific  course  from  4  to  2  yean. — (Catalogues  and  circulars.) 

For  statistics  of  the  Industrial  University,  see  Table  X  of  uie  appendix  following; 
for  those  of  attendance  on  the  scientific  courses  of  other  institntious,  see  Table  IX. 

THSOLOOICAZm 

Instruction  for  the  ministrjr  in  3  year  courses,  meant  to  be  additional  to  a  colleeiate 
course,  is  given  at  Chicago  in  the  Chicago  TheQlagical  Seminary  (Congregational)  and 
in  the  Pmhytaian  Theoiojfioal  /Slsmlnary  of  ihe  Northwest;  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
same  city,  in  the  Baptist  UnUm  Theologwu  Seminary,  Morgan  Park,  and  in  the  Oarrett 
Biblical  Institute^  Evanston;  at  Mendota,  in  the  Wartburg  Sendfiary  (Evauffelioal  Luth- 
eran); at  Upper  Altoxi.  in  the  Theological  Department  afShwrtUjf^  College  (Baptist)^  at 
Carlinville  and  Lincoln,  in  like  departmente  of  Blackburn  University  (Presoytenon) 
and  Lincoln  University  (Cumberland  Presbyterian):  ^  and  at  Springfield,  in  a  Prao- 
Ucal  Preacher^  SemMiorg,  which  has  at  least  a  synodical  connection  with  Concordia 
College,  Fort  Wayne^  Ind.  (Evangelical  Lutheran).  In  the  first  6  of  these  there  is,  in 
defamt  of  a  collegiate  diploma,  an  examinaiion  for  admission.  In  the  remaining  3 
there  is  no  evidence  of  snoh  an  examination  being  regularly  required. 

Like  instmction  in  2  year  courses  is  given  at  Auguttana  Iheologioal  Seminary^  con- 
nected with  Auffustana  College,  Bock  £land  (Lutheran),  in  the  Bible  Department  of 
Eureka  College,  Eureka  (Christian),  and  in  the  Umon  BibUwU  IneUiMe,  connected  with 
Northwestern  CoUeffe,  N'aperville.  In  courses  less  determined,  and  apparently  in 
close  association  with  collegiate  studies,  itis  offered  at  the  lUimeie  WeeUyan  Univereity, 
Bloominston.  and  McKendree  College,  Lebanon  (both  Methodist  Episcopal),  as  also  at 
St  Joeepks  JSocleeiaatical  College,  Teutopolis  (Roman  CathoUo). 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools  reporting  in  1878,  see  Table  XI,  and  a  sunmary 
of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Comnussioner  preceding. 

Training  for  legal  practice  is  imparted  in  2  year  courses  at  the  BloomingUm  Law  In- 
stitute, Bloomington,  a  department  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University;  at  the  Union 
College  of  Law,  Chicaffo,  a  department  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  of  the  North- 
westom  University,  Evanston;  and  at  the  Taiw  Department  of  Mdendree  College^  Leb- 
anon. At  none  of  these  was  there  any  examination  for  admission  in  1878,  except  to 
advanced  standing.  For  stetistics  of  that  year,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

1  linoohi  UnlTeralty  makes  pnrrtsUm  fat  a  gndiutte  thedlogleal  eonzae,  in  addition  to  the  vegolar  one. 
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MKDICAL. 

The  Illinois  schools  of  medicine  and  surgery,  all  at  Chicago,  were,  in  1878,  the 
Chicago  Medical  ColUgey  a  department  of  the  Northwestern  UniveraitY.  Evanston,  the  Btuih 
Medical  Colleffe,  and  the  Waman^B  Hospital  Medical  College,  **  regular;^  the  Bennett  Medical 


College,  eclectic;  J7a^ti0iiumn  Medical  College,  homoeopathic^  and  the  Chicago  Momceo- 
pathio  College,  The  first  named  of  all  these — the  pioneer  m  the  advancement  of  the 
standard  of  medical  traininff  in  this  country — has  the  highest  requirements  for  admis- 
sion, demanding  either  a  diploma  finom  a  college,  scientific  scnool,  high  school,  or 
academy,  or  the  satisfactory  passage  of  an  examination  in  the  common  ^gli^ 
branches  of  education,  including  the  first  series  of  mathematics  and  the  elements  of 
the  natural  sciences.  It  has  a  3  years'  graded  course  of  study,  examinations  in  which 
are  required  and  certificates  of  progress  given  at  the  end  of  the  junior  and  middle 
years,  with  a  final  examination  for  fiie  degree  of  M.  d.  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year. 
In  its  demand  of  a  good  English  education  as  a  qualification  for  medical  study^  it  is 
followed  by  the  Woman's  mwpital  Medical  College,  though  the  standard  here  is  not 
quite  as  high.  This  coUese  and  the  Chicago  Homosopathio  College  foUow  also  in  the 
institution  of  3  years'  graded  courses,  which,  however,,  are  recommended  only,  not  in- 
sisted on.  Essentiallv  the  same  in  this  last  position  stands  the  Bush  College.  The 
others  have  the  usual  standard  for  graduation,  full  age,  fair  character,  3  years'  study 
(2  of  them  on  full  lecture  courses),  a  satisfactory  standing  in  the  final  examination,  an 
accepted  thesis,  and  the  payment  of  the  customa^  fees.  All  those  that  have  others 
of  the  same  school  of  medicine  as  rivals  are  evidently  looking  to  higher  standards 
and  better  methods  of  instruction,  but  wait  for  a  general  movement  in  this  direction 
before  making  these  obligatory.  The  2  homoeopathic  colleges  admit  women;  the 
others  are  for  men  only. 

The  Chioapo  College  of  Pharmaog  aims  to  assist  those  who  desire  to  pursue  pharmacy 
as  a  profession.  Its  curriculum  embraces  chemistry,  pharmacy,  materia  medica^  with 
toxicology^  botany,  and  laboratory  work.  Its  requirements  for  graduation  are  similar 
to  those  or  the  medical  colleges,  with  the  addition  of  4  years'  experience  in  a  dispens- 
ing store  under  some  qualified  pharmacist.  For  statistics  of  this  and  of  the  medioal 
schools,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THB  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  in  Its 
nineteenth  biennial  report,  states  that  on  September  30,  1877,  there  remained  upon  its 
rolls  484  pupils  out  of  a  total  of  500  taught  during  the  preceding  year ;  and  toat  to 
September  30,  1878,  there  were  68  more  admitted  and  3o  graduated  and  discharged, 
leaving  516  on  the  rolls.  These  were  under  15  teachers  in  the  literary  department,  3 
in  that  of  articulation,  2  in  that  of  art,  3  in  the  domestic,  and  6  in  the  industrial,  be- 
sides the  superintendent  and  10  other  employes.  The  industries  taught,  in  addition 
to  the  elements  of  a  good  English  training  and  instruction  in  articmation  and  art, 
were  farming  and  gi^ening,  cabinet  making,  shoemakins,  printing,  domestic  work, 
and  superintendence  of  engSie  and  machinery;  and  the  whole  cost  for  all  this  train- 
ing, with  board,  medicine,  medical  attendance,  text  books,  and  incidentals,  had 
amounted  to  only  (209.79  per  capita  durins  the  ^ear.  Through  the  bountv  of  the 
State  a  large  new  building  nad  been  erected  within  the  year,  aflTording  mucn  better 
accommodation  and  appliances  for  instruction  in  industrial  pursuits.  The  building 
previously  used  for  this  purpose  had  been  altered  at  comparatively  slight  expense 
into  a  dormitoij  and  scnool  room  for  the  yonuffer  boys,  who  formed  a  quasi  Kin- 
dergarten. During  the  last  year  the  superintendent  visited  a  number  of  European 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  advantages  they 
possessed  over  the  American  ones.  His  conclusion  was  that  the  best  system  for  the 
relief  of  this  class  of  unfortunate  and  defective  members  of  society  is  to  be  found  in 
America,  and  that  the  Dlinois  institution  is  certainly  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  world. 

The  Chicago  Day  School  for  Deaf-Mutes  is  noticea  imder  City  School  Systems. 

BDUCATIOK  OF  TEOB  BLIND. 

The  fifteenth  biennial  report  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville, 
shows  a  total  attendance  of  96  and  an  average  of  85.5  for  the  year  ending  September 
30, 1877,  and  for  that  ending  on  the  same  day,  1878,  a  total  attendance  of  127,  with  an 
average  of  107f  under  9  instructors  in  1878.  From  the  literary  department  6  gradu- 
ated in  1877  and  3  jn  1878 ;  from  the  industrial,  4  in  1877  and  6  in  1878.  The  latter 
received  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the  trades  they  had  been  taught,  and  are  thus 
often  enabled  to  secure  remunerative  occnpation.  Two  instances  of  decided  success 
in  this  line  are  mentioned  in  the  report,  one  for  each  year.  With  much  cood  work 
done^  there  yet  appears  to  be  from  tne  report  g^reat  need  of  improved  buiidings  and 
appliances  in  order  to  secure  greater  success  in  instmotion. 
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XDUCATIOIT  OF  THB  VBXBUB-MIIVDXD. 

The  saperintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  at  Lincoln,  states  in 
the  printed  biennial  report  for  1877  and  1878  that  the  interests  or  the  asylum  were  sig- 
nally advanced  daring  the  two  years  and  that  the  progress  of  the  pupils  was  very 
encouraging.  The  education  furnished  included  not  only  the  simpler  elements  taught 
in  common  schools,  but  a  course  of  training  in  the  more  practical  matters  of  every- 
day Ufe.  The  number  of  pupils  was  146  durins  1877  and  310  during  1878.  Of  these 
latter,  110  were  temporarily  absent  or  discharged,  leaving  200  present  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  There  were  14  teachers,  a  superintendent,  and  other  officei^  in  charge  of  the 
chUdien. 

SEFORMATORT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINIKG. 

The  lUinoiB  State  U^orm  School,  at  Pontiac,  in  the  biennial  report  for  1877-^8  states 
that  nearly  all  the  boys  are  advancing  rapidly  in  all  branches  of  study.  Three  of 
them  are  getting  ready  for  college,  and  are  progressing  in  the  languages,  while  1, 
whose  time  expind  3  years  ago,  is  now  in  the  second  year  of  college,  preparing  for 
the  ministry.    The  inmates,  numbering  193  on  September  30, 1878,  in  addition  to  their 


25  minutes  daily  are  given  to  devotional  exercises.  The  librarv  contains  700  volumes, 
and  in  the  reading  room  there  are  15  weekly  newspapers.  A  new  and  long  needed 
fisimily  building  was  finished  in  June,  1878. 

From  the  ChuMgo  House  of  CorreoHon  the  Bureau  has  neither  report  nor  return  for 
1878,  but  in  a  report  for  1877  the  number  of  inmates  is  given  for  the  year  as  6,551.  It 
is  not  stated  in  tne  report  whether  any  school  training  &  given,  but  the  employments 
were  brick  making,  cane  seatinx,  stocking  making,  and  other  industrial  occupations. 
In  addition  to  this  institation.  were  are  in  the  ci^  2  Roman  Catholic  reform  and  in- 
dustrial schools,  from  which  tnero  were  no  reports  for  1878. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

8TATB  AB60GIATIOK. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in 
Springfield,  December  26  and  27. 1878.  Governor  Cullom  welcomed  the  association  in 
an  a^Qress  in  which  he  exaltea  the  teacher's  calling  and  pleaded  the  necessity  of  a 
compulsory  law  in  education.  President  Allyn,  ot  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal 
School,  in  his  annual  address,  discussed  "The  educational  problem,  infant  and  adult," 
and  spoke  of  the  limitations  to  education  caused  by  the  snort  time  allotted  to  study. 
He  called  attention  to  what  the  people  expect  the  schools  to  accomplish,  and  cited 
with  approval  Milton's  definition  oi  education:  ''I  call  therefore  a  complete  and 
generous  education,  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  Justly,  skilfully,  and  ma^an- 
unously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war."  In  nis  own  opmion 
schools  are  to  assist  the  community  to  make  all  its  children  learned,  wise,  skilful, 
moral,  law  abiding,  and  enterprising  citizens.  The  question  arises,  How  fur  do  they 
effect  thiaf  and  uie  answer  is  that  they  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
the  hearts  of  youth  the  idea  of  the  value  of  learning  and  all  the  methods  of  obtain- 
ing it;  they  afford  a  common  rallying  point  for  all  who  love  knowledge,  fusing 
hcSkrts  and  melting  minds  into  one  community  of  interest,  susge^ting  the  perusal  <3 
books,  and  creating  aspirations  for  a  common  calling  and  cl^racter.  The  million 
school  officers  learn  something  of  the  duties  of  authority  and  responsibility,  and 
the  eight  million  children  gain  knowledge,  accuracy  in  domg  each  duty,  a  vast  deal 
of  ordter  and  discipline,  and  also  imbibe  an  ambition  to  rise  by  worth  alone.  To  the 
question,  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  schools  f  the  answer  was :  The  two  prin- 
cipal measures  are  infantile  or  Kinderjgfarten  training,  and  for  young  men  a  university 
education;  then  the  constant  change  m  teachers  must  be  remedied  and  there  must  be 
more  moral  educators.  With  the  cwlucation  stopping  at  14  years  of  age.  the  character 
is  left  imperfect,  and  an  opportunity  for  good  readinff  and  for  a  thorougn  drill  in  some 
induatrial  calling  should  be  given.  Dr.  Willard,  of  tne  Chicago  High  l^hool^  was  next 
heard  on  ''How  to  systematize  English  orthography."  He  advocated  a  spelhngreform 
because  the  present  system  is  irrational  and  injures  the  reasoning  powers ;  because  so 
much  time  has  to  be  given  to  reading  and  spelUng  that  years  are  wasted,  and  thus 
^reat  hindrances  are  placed  in  the  way  of  acauiring  knowledge ;  because  reform  will 
improve  the  pronunciation,  and  because  our  Dad  spelling;  prevents  the  spread  of  the 
English  language  among  other  nations ;  because  one-sixth  of  all  our  writing  and 
printing  is  sunerfluous  and  the  etymology  of  our  language  is  obscured.  Professor 
Brownlees,  of  tne  Southern  Normal  University,  expressed  similar  views.  A  committee 
of  five  was  appointed,  with  instructions  to  report  on  the  spelling  reform  at  the  next 
annual  meeting.  Mr.  J.  H.  Crow,  of  Elmwood,  then  read  a  paper  on  ''Practical  les- 
sons for  American  teachers,  drawn  £ram  the  Qerman  school  system."    The  afternoon 
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seanon  was  occupied  by  Ftendent  Hefwetty  of  NofmaL  on  ''  County  inatitntM;''  liy 
Hr.  George  Howland,  principal  of  the  Central  Higli  School,  on  ''What  thej  wiu 
want ;  or,  the  power  of  education ;"  and  by  a  discnflsion  between  Hr.  Gaatman,  of 
Decator,  and  Hon.  J.  P.  Slade,  anperintendent  of  public  instruction,  on  "  How  can 
ezaminations  for  teachers'  certilicatee  be  ao  arranffed  that  special  work  majr  be  encour- 
aged f  Prof  M.  L.  Seymour,  of  the  Northern  H&nois  Normal,  read  and  illustrated  a 
paper  enticed  "  Practical  thoughts  about  chemistry; ''  then  followed  a  discussion  be- 
tween Messrs.  Haight  aud  Harris,  superintendents  of  schools  at  Alton  and  Jackson- 
Tille,  on  "  Compuuory  attendance  at  schooL"  In  the  evening.  Dr.  J.  B.  Angell, 
president  of  the  UnlYersity  of  Michigan,  delirered  an  address  on  "  The  reflex  influ- 
ences of  the  teacher's  profession."  On  the  following  day  the  prosninune  was  continued 
by  the  reading  of  a  j^aperon  "The  classics  in  our  nigh  schoolsT'  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Free- 
man, of  the  UniYersity  of  Chicago,  and  N.  C.  Dougherty,  of  Peoria.  Prof.  J.  B. 
Roberts,  principal  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  presented  an  interesting  paper  on 
"The  what  ana  the  why."  Mr.  Loomis,  of  Chicago,  spoke  of  some  important  prin- 
ciples of  school  law  in  a  paper  which  was  referred  to  the  prober  eommittee.  At  the 
aitemoon  sesmon.  Prof.  8.  H.  White,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  examinationa, 
submitted  a  report,  which  was  adopted,  of  the  result  of  the  oompetitive  examina- 
tions held  under  the  auspices  of  the  association  last  year.  A  further  committee  waa 
appointed.  Miss  Mary  A.  West,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Knox  County,  read  an 
aob  paper  on  "  Conn^  schools,"  and  Prof,  Lou  C.  Allen,  of  the  Illinois  University, 
one  on  "  What  shall  we  teach  our  girls  f "  The  treasnrer's  report  and  that  of  the  com* 
mittee  on  nominations  came  next.  The  evening  was  devoted  to  a  lecture  on  the  com- 
mon school  system,  by  Mr.  Riekoff,  aupetintenaent  of  the  Cleveland  public  schools. 
The  association  then  a4J<>i™i^  ^  meet  at  the  call  of  the  executive  committee. — (The 
Edneational  Weekly.) 
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ihdiana. 

STATISTICAL  SUMHABT. 


1876-^77. 


FOPUXATIOIT  AKD  ATTBNDANCB. 


White  vouth  of  sohool  age  (6-21) 

Colored  youth  of  school  age 

Whole  number  of  school  age 

White  Tonth  in  public  achoola 

Colored  youth  in  public  schools 

Whole  eniohnent,  nrhite  and  colored. . 
Average  daily  attendance  of  bot^ .... 

SCHOOL  D3BTBICT8  Ain>  SCHOOLS. 

Districts  in  which  schools  were  taught 
Districts  in  which  no  school  was  taught 
Whole  number  of  school  districts  a. .. 

Schools  for  colored  children 

District  graded  schools 

Township  graded  schools 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days 

Public  school-houses 

Value  of  school-houses^  groundSi  and 

fnmituTB. 

Value  of  apparatus • 

Whole  value  of  school  property 

School-houses  built  within  the  year. .. 
Value  of  school-houses  buHt  within  the 

year. 
Private  schools  in  pubHc  buildings— . 

Hale  teachers  in  such  schools 

Female  teachers  in  such  sdiools 

Pupils  enrolled  in  such  schools 

Average   daily  attenduice  in   such 

schools. 

ISACHSBS  A2n>  THBIB  PAT. 

White  male  teachers  in  public  schools. 
White  female  teachers  in  public  schools 
Colored  male  teachers  in  publie  schools 
Colored  female  teachers  in  public 

schools. 

Whole  number  in  public  schools 

Average  monthlv  pay  of  men  in  country 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 

country. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  towns 
Average  monthly  pay  oi  women  in 

towns. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men  In  cities . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 

cities. 

nfCOMS  AKD  XZFBIIDITDBB. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  them 


SCHOOL  wxnXD* 
Amount  of  available  school  Aind. 


683,519 
11,187 
694,706 
491,975 
6,751 
496, 7S6 
296,324 


9,289 

36 

9,325 

110 

344 

164 

128 

9,476 

111,113,724 

263,006 

11,376,730 

413 

1611,739 

732 

223 

543 

12,306 

8,602 


8,047 

5,432 

62 

33 

13, 574 

(39  80 

35  20 

61  60 
38  20 

81  80 
45  20 


|4, 873, 131 
4,673,766 


18,842,291 


1877-^78. 


687,304 
11,849 
699,153 
505,054 
7,481 
512,535 
315,893 


9,346 
34 
9,380 
•  130 
896 
151 
129 
9,545 
$11,282,249 

254,398 

11, 536, 647 

411 

1424,304 

618 

238 

436 

13, 516 

9,067 


7,977 

5,699 

62 

43 

13.781 

138  20 

33  80 

61  80 
36  60 

81  20 
45  80 


$4, 591, 968 
4,651,911 


18,893,524 


Increase. 


3,785 

662 

4,447 

13,079 

730 

13,909 

17,569 


67 


55 
20 
52 


1 

69 
(168,525 


159,917 


15 


1,210 
485 


967 


10 
207 


to  20 


60 


•••  •••  •• 


t51,233 


Decrease. 


18 


t8,606 


2 
•187,435 

114 

i07 


70 


(1  60 
1  40 


1  60 
60 


1281.163 
21,855 


a  The  diitriots  bere  an  not  dotennined  by  loosl  boanduies,  bat  by  the  <^»"ffl<«f  ^n^trg  th«lr  ohil- 
dzen  to  a  putioiilar  aohool,  except  in  oities  and  inooiporated  towna. 

(Biennial  report  of  Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
for  the  two  years  ending  August  31|  1878^  with  returns  from  the  same  for  income,  ex- 
penditurcy  and  school  fimd.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  general  officers  are  a  State  anperintendent  of  public  infitmctioii  and  a  State 
board  of  edacation.  The  superintendent  is  charged  witn  the  general  administration  of 
the  school  system ;  the  boajd  (incindinff  the  superintendent  as  a  member,  with  the 
governor  and  6  prominent  school  officers)  serves  him  as  a  council  of  advice  in  matters 
arising  under  ms  administration,  especially  in  determiuing  to  whom  State  teachois' 
certificates  may  be  given. 

The  local  officers  are  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  each  county,  a  township 
trustee  for  each  township,  boards  of  school  trustees  for  each  incorporated  town  or  city, 
and  a  school  director  for  each  district  school  in  a  township.  The  township  trustees 
and  school  trustees  of  towns  and  cities  constitute  in  each  county  a  county  board  of 
education,  with  the  county  superintendent  as  chairman.  This  board  meets  semi- 
annually for  consultation  as  to  school  matters,  and  has  power  to  prescribe  text  books, 
to  be  used  three  years,  for  any  town  or  township  in  the  county.  ^  School  boiurds  in 
cities  settle  that  matter  for  themselves. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  6T8TBM. 

The  means  for  the  support  of  common  schools  come  from  the  interest  on  a  large 
common  school  fund  belonging  to  the  State  and  on  a  congressional  township  fVind  be- 
longing to  the  counties ;  fi^om  a  State  tax  of  16  cents  on  each  |100  and  of  50  cents  on 
each  taxable  poll;  from  the^  fines  and  forfeitures  and  unclaimed  fees  which  flow  into 
the  treasury ;  frt>m  local  taxes,  not  to  exceed  (except  in  Indianapolis)  25  cents*  on 
each  |100,  with  as  much  from  each  taxable  poll;  and  from  the  prooseds  of  local  liquor 
licenses.  All  this  is  for  tuition  purposes  alone.  For  the  expenses  connected  with 
school  buildings,  a  further  local  tax  of  50  cents'  on  9100  and  fl  on  each  poU  is  allowed. 
The  State  apportionment  in  aid  of  local  funds  amounts  to  nearly  12,000,000  annually. 
This  is  distributed  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  of  school  ase 
to  be  provided  for^  and  tMs  number  is  ascertained  by  an  annual  census  taken  by  the 
trustees  of  townships,  towns,  and  cities.  To  receive  their  share  of  this  apportionment, 
the  schools  must  have  licensed  teachers,  must  be  tauffht  in  the  English  language,  and 
must  make  regular  reports  to  the  proper  officers,  ftivate  schools  may  be  taught  in 
public  school-houses  when  the  public  school  is  not  in  session,  provided  that  the  teacher 
engages  to  report  in  writing  to  the  school  trustee  the  attendance  of  teachers  and 
pupils  and  the  cost  of  tuition.  Teachers  must  attend  the  institutes  held  monthly  or 
oftener  in  their  townships,  and  are  expected  to  be  present  at  the  one  to  be  held  at  least 
annually  by  the  county  superintendent  of  their  county.  The  minimum  subjects  of 
instruction  in  the  schools  are  spelUnff,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  physiology,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  good  behavior.  School 
authorities  shall  not  compel  teachers  in  the  public  schools  either  to  exclude  the  Bible 
or  to  use  it.  The  law  makes  5  days  a  school  week,  20  days  a  school  month,  and  3 
months  a  school  term. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  BTSTSM. 

The  statistics  given  by  Superintendent  Smart  and  fhe  general  tenor  of  his  report 
show  an  encouraging  advance  in  1877-78.  The  increase  in  enrolment  in  public  schools 
was  more  than  9,000  higher  than  the  increase  in  persons  entitled  to  instruction ;  the 
average  attendance  was  over  13,000  jrteater.  As  there  was  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  enrolment  and  attendance  in  pnvate  continuations  of  the  public  schools,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  schools  have  been  made  more  attractive  and  that  the  value  of  the  teach- 
ing in  them  is  more  appreciated  than  it  was.  An  increase  of  57  in  the  number  of 
districts  in  which  schools  were  t>aught,  of  52  in  the  number  of  district  graded  schools, 
of  69  in  number  of  school-houses,  and  of  207  in  the  number  of  teachersL  are  fJCMsts  which 
show  that  fair  provision  was  maae  to  meet  the  enlarged  attendance  ana  give  pupils  the 
accommodations  and  advantages  required.  The  superintendent  shows  tnat  these 
advantages  are  given,  too,  at  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  private  schools  held 
in  the  same  school-houses,  although  the  latter  are  genendly  ungpnided  and  limited  to 
only  Eufflish  branches,  wnilelu  the  public  schools  the  cost  of  graded  and  high  school 
instruction  is  taken  into  the  account. 

A  UNIQUE  REPORT. 

The  report  from  which  the  preceding  information  comes  is,  like  a  xneoeding  one  from 
the  same  hand,  a  model  of  its  kind^  bristling  with  statistics  illustrative  of  almost 
every  point  in  uie  school  system,  and  these  illustrated  again  with  maps  which  show 

I A  Isw  pt— ed  in  the  sprinE  of  1879  ocmtiniies  the  qm  of  any  text  books  for  the  time  for  which  they 
irere  adopted,  hat  after  tkat  all  adoptlona  most  be  for  ten  yean^  unleaa  a  tmanimoiiB  vote  of  the  boora 
■hall  make  a  change  at  some  other  tame. 

'To  he  rednoed  in  1870  to  20  centa. 

*To  be  reduced  in  1879  to  35  cents,  whloh  may,  howenrar,  he  inercaaed  by  bidebted  oofporaticiia  to 
60  centa,  in  order  to  pay  their  dehta. 
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the  proportionate  condition  of  the  oeveral  oonntieB,  and  with  diagramB  which  present 
distinctly  to  the  eye  the  growth  of  the  schoolfl,  the  proportion  of  children  of  school 
a^  to  the  popnlation,  tho  relative  importamoe  of  the  seyeralcity  systems,  the  propor- 
tionate nnmher  of  school  children  in  the  different  coanties,  and  the  proportion  of 
<diildren  enrolled  in  schools  to  school  population ;  a  final  diagram  shows  how  mnch 
the  daily  absence  affects  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  Then,  instead  of  leaving 
conn^  superintendents  to  make  whatever  dLscnraive  remarks  they  please  on  the 
school  system,  the  superintendent  assigned  to  each  of  a  considerable  number  of  them 
a  practical  theme,  and  we  get  the  result  of  this  arrangement  in  a  set  of  brief  and  well 
prepared  discussions  on  supervision  of  schools,  examination  of  teachers^  work  of 
counter  boards  of  education,  methods  of  conductins  institutes  and  managing  school 
Hbranes,  of  grading  schools,  of  securing  ffood  attendance,  and  so  on.  Superintendents 
of  citiea|f  too,  give  synoptical  histories  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  school  systems 
in  the  cities  they  severally  represent. 

SCHOOL  IXDRARDSS. 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  in  township  libraries  to  which  teachers  and  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  have  access  is  given  as  333,542  in  1878 ;  the  number  taken  out  during 
the  year  as  281,439 ;  the  number  added  in  the  year  as  6,388.  These  libraries,  rightly 
used  and  managed,  may  do  much  to  improve  the  schools. — (State  report.) 

COtTHTT  MAm7AI« 

A  convenient  county  mannal,  containing  lists  of  the  school  officers  and  teachers,  with 
the  place  of  their  employment  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  schools,  and  the  need- 
ful information  as  to  examination  of  the  teachers,  is  as  much  a  desideratum  in  its  way 
as  a  good  State  report.  Such  a  manual,  prepared  by  Superintendent  A.  C.  Goodwin, 
of  Clark  County,  Ind.,  has  been  sent  to  this  Bureau  as  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  done 
in  this  line  to  unify  a  county  school  svstem.  It  contains,  besides  the  things  above 
mentioned^  a  full  course  of  study  for  tne  graded  schools  of  the  county,  and,  like  a 
kindred  manual  by  the  superintendent  or  Clarion  County,  Pa.,  deserves  extensive 
imitation. 

kikdxroXbteh. 

For  full  information  respecting  schools  of  this  class  reporting  for  1878,  see  Table  Y 
of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICXRS. 

The  general  law  is  that  the  common  council  of  each  city  shall,  at  the  first  regular 
meeting  in  June,  elect  3  trustees  to  form  the  school  board  of  the  city,  and  annually 
thereafter  elect  1  for  a  term  of  3  years,  in  place  of  1  to  be  retired  each  year.  Indian- 
apolis, under  a  special  law^  has  a  board  of^ll  members,  elected  by  the  people.  Each 
city,  as  a  rule,  has  a  superintendent  for  its  schools,  elected  b^  the  school  Doard  and 
serving  as  its  agent.  ludianapolis  has  also  2  assistant  supermtendents  and  a  super- 
intendent of  school  buUdings  and  grounds. 

STATXSTIGS.a 


Cliief  cities. 


PopalatioD. 


Evansrine... 
Fort  Wayne . 
IndianApolls . 
JeflbnonviUe 
Lafi^ette.... 

La  Porte 

Logaiuport.. 

Madieon 

New  Albany. 
Blchmond  ... 
South  Bend.. 
Terre  Haate . 
yinoesmes... 


80,578 
24,  IM 
97.744 

•,064 
10,080 
U,681 
16,199 
16,809 
18.006 
12,080 
10,900 
23,701 

9.497 


Yonth  of 
school  age. 


12,888 
11,300 
25.127 
2,911 
0,114 
9^804 
4,021 
5,872 
0,842 
4,454 
8,615 
7.005 
8,892 


Enrolment. 


^U8 

8,872 

12,229 

1,551 


1,743 
1,700 
3,100 
2,142 


4,082 


ATerage 
attendance. 


Kmnber 
of  teach- 
ers. 


2,571 
9,400 


1,138 
1,580 


1,002 


115 

101 

198 

28 


81 
42 
50 

45 


70 


Expend!* 
tnie. 


$102,086 

58,078 

205.487 

19,086 


81,732 

40,810 


48»470. 
52,077 


aThe  cities  given  each  oontain  np^warda  of  7,500  inhabitants  out  of  a  list  of  37  cities  In  the  State 
report.  The  numbers  fior  population  and  yonth  of  school  age  are  from  that  table.  The  other  figures 
an  either  from  written  retains  or  reports  of  the  dty  superintendents. 

ADDITIONAL   PARTICULARS. 

Evaiuville  reports  14  school-houses,  school  property  valued  at  $501,800,  a  12  years' 
graded  course,  and  that  school  was  taught  200  days  in  1877-^8.    Its  high  school,  or- 
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ganized  in  1656,  is  said  by  the  saperintendent  to  have  been  of  inestimable  Talae  to  the 
city  and  the  other  schoolB.  Placing  befote  the  pupils  of  the  lower  srades  a  higher 
standard  of  scholaishipy  it  led  them  to  do  more  and  better  work,  ana  many  families 
settled  in  the  city  for  the  advantages  the  school  system  offered.  It  has  also  fiimished 
the  city  schools  65  per  cent,  of  their  teachers,  50  pesr  cent*  of  ih&  whole  number  of 
teachers  being  gradoates  of  the  high  school. — (Superintendent  Bloss,  in  State  report.) 

Fort  Woffnef  with  9  school-houses,  rates  its  school  propertr  at^  $224,660;  had  195  davs 
in  its  school  term  for  1877-^8 ;  incorporates  satisfactorily  its  colored  pupUs  with  the 
white  in  the  schools;  employs  special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  writing,  and  read- 
ing, finding  in  improved  results  more  than  a  oompensationlbr  the  ertra  outlay :  and  has 
training  classes  to  prepare  teachers  for  its  schools.  Out  of  101  teachers  at  the  date  of 
the  report  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  53  had  been  prepared  in  these  classes,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  remainder  coming  :fit>m  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  high  school.^ 
A  long  continuance  of  the  same  members  in  the  school  board  and  of  the  same  teachers 
in  the  schools  is  said  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  school  system 
in  this  place,  which  had  also  for  two  years  the  skilftd  services  of  the  present  State 
superintendent. — (Report  of  Superintendent  Irwin,  in  State  report.) 

Indianapolia  in  187o  had  25  public  school  buildings,  valued  its  school  property  at 
$939,127,  had  maintained  its  schools  for  200  days,  and  reported  a  course  requiring  ISt 
years  for  its  completion.  Special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,*  natural  science,  and 
Gferman  were  employed,  together  with  a  principal  of  a  city  normal  schooL  Connected 
with  this  school  was  a  practising  department  in  charge  of  5  critic  teachers,  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  superintendent  and  princi]^  of  the  normal  schooL  Since  the 
fall  of  1878,  the  city  schools  have  had  the  supervision  of  Hon.  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  late 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Michigan,  he  taking  at  that  time  the 
place  of  Superintendent  Ueorge  P.  Brown,  who  fat  4  vears  preceding  had  done  much 
to  systematise  the  course  of  instruction  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  teaching  force. 
(Beport  of  Superintendent  Tarbell.  in  State  report.) 

JefferdowoUle  reports  5  school  buildings,  valued  f  with  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus) 
at  $60,100;  a  12  years'  graded  course,  and  that  scnool  was  tauffht  190  days  in  1877-'78. 
It  has  2  superintendente,  the  assistant  to  the  principal  of  the  nigh  school  supervisinff 
the  schools  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  city  and  the  principal  of  one  of  the  sraded 
schools  those  of  the  western  and  colored  schools.  The  president  of  the  schoolboard 
speaks  favorably  of  the  results  of  the  arrangement. — (Keport  of  president,  in  State 
report.) 

Logantporif  with  7  school  buildings,  valued  its  school  property  at  $180,000.  and  its 
schools  were  taught  200  days  in  1877-78.  In  the  autumn  of  1878,  it  abolished  its  col- 
ored school,  admitting  the  pupils  into  the  general  classes  and  affording  them  all  the 
privileges  of  ita  12  grades  on  equal  terms  with  the  whites.  Its  schools  are  classed  aa 
primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  hish.  Many  of  its  teachers  are  graduates  of  a 
training  school  which  was  maintained  urom  January,  1875,  to  the  close  of  the  next 
school  year,  and  then,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  "  set  aside." — (Beport  of  Superin- 
tendent Walts,  in  State  report) 

MadUon,  in  addition  to  the  statistics  of  the  table,  makes  return  of  7  school  bnildinss 
with  37  rooms  for  both  study  and  recitation  and  8  for  recitation  only.  These  buila- 
ings,  with  their  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  are  valued  at  $88,000. 

Aeio  Albany,  whose  founders  with  unusual  foresight  provided  as  earlv  as  1813  for  a  city 
school  fund  out  of  one-fourth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  town  lots,  had  in  1878  a  pub- 
lic school  system  so  generally  popular  that,  except  in  some  Boman  Catholic  parochial 
schools,  it  had  no  rivals.  The  scnools  were  housed  in  13  buildings,  10  of  them  brick 
and  3  frame,  with  sittings  for  3,300  pupils,  and  were  attended  by  the  children  of  all 
classes  of  citizens.  Three  of  the  school  bnildinss  were  for  colored  pupils.  A  high 
school  which  had  been  established  in  1853  was  in  1870  divided  into  2  departments,  one 
for  bovs  and  one  for  girls,  the  2  occupying  separate  buildbiffs.  In  6  classes  subse- 
quently graduated,  the  girls  numbered  143  and  the  boys  49.  Of  the  former,  28  were 
teaching  in  the  city  schools  at  the  date  of  the  report;  of  the  latter^  3  had  held  honor- 
able rank  at  the  West  Point  militanr  school,  while  many  others  testify,  by  the  respect- 
able positions  which  they  hold  in  the  professions  and  in  business,  to  the  excellence  of 
the  instruction  received  in  the  high  school. — (Beport  of  Superintendent  Jacobs,  in 
State  report.) 

Bichffumd  in  1878,  according  to  a  printed  report,  had  9  school  buildinsn,  with  sit- 
tings for  1,679  pupils,  and  valued  the  sites  and  buildinss  at  $64,500,  making  no  esti- 
mate for  furniture  and  apparatus,  though  it  reported  1,8&  desks.  Music  entered  into 
the  iostruction  in  the  public  scnools  and  a  special  teacher  was  employed,  with  evi- 

>Th«  scboolfl  are  now  deBignated  as  prlmaiy  schools,  intermediate  aobools,  and  a  "central  grammar 
■ohool.*'  This  gives  no  nominal  high  school,  imt  the  report  of  the  board  for  1877-78  says:  "We  in- 
tend that  oar  griupmar  school  education,  in  ail  the  elements  of  real  naefUness,  shall  not  do  inferior  to 
that  0^  any  so  called  high  schooL" 

*  An  exhibition  of  the  drawing  work  done  in.  the  dty  sohosls  was  held  in  the  snmmsr  of  1878,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Indiana  Art  Association.    The  Indiana  School  Joomalspeakshigiilyof  the  quality  of  thia 
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denoe  of  mnoli  improyement.  Two  tohools  ioir  c<^ored  children  were  maintaiiiad, 
besideB  23  primary,  13  grammar^  and  1  high  school  for  whites.  There  were  8  grades 
in  the  primary  and  ffrainmar  sohoolsi  with  4  classes  in  the  high  schooL  In  the  high 
school,  German  andXatin  come  in  the  conrse,  bnt  the  ennmscation  of  pupils  studying 
each  branch  shows  none  in  these  stadies. 

In  1878  Terre  Haute  owned  and  controlled  10  school  bnildingSy  containing  66  school 
rooms,  with  accommodations  for  3,971  pnpils.  The  coarse  of  instraction,  seyeral 
thnee  rearranged,  indndes  8  yeurs  of  work  below  the  high  sdiool  and  4  years  more 
in  that  school.  Besides  the  6  branches  required  by  law,  it  embraces  TociJmnsio  in  all 
the  grades,  drawing  since  1871,  German  from  the  third  year  for  snoh  as  wish  it,  and 
Latin,  witn  higher  Engliah  stndies,  and  Greek  as  an  elediye  in  the  high  school.  It  is 
indicative  of  &>od  financial  management  that  at  the  date  of  the  report  the  tmstees 
were  entirely  nee  from  debt  and  IumL  in  hMid  a  clear  fond  of  $35,133. — (Report  of  Sn- 
ptfinteodent  Wiley,  in  State  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

« 

VOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  8taU  Ncmud  Sckoolf  Tern  Hante^  the  conise  of  instmotion  inolades  the  sab* 
Jeots  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  with  such  related  ones  as  are 
essential  to  the  education  of  a  professional  teacher.  Those  who  enter  with  the  mini- 
mum of  preparation  (which  includes  onlf  reading,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetio 
through  percentage,  and  the  ability  to  write  a  legible  nand  and  to  analyse  and  parse 
simple  sentences)  require  ordinarily  8  tenns,  covering  about  3  school  years,  to  fully 
complete  the  course.  For  those  with  some  experience  in  teaching  and  luUer  prepara- 
tion there  is  a  shorter  course,  which  may  be  completed  in  about  haH  that  time :  while 
for  such  as  can  attend  for  oidy  a  single  term  and  are  qualified  to  receive  it,  tnere  is, 
at  the  opening  of  each  spring  term,  a  q[>ecial  oouise  in  methods  of  teaching,  onanis- 
ing,  classifying,  and  managing  schools.  The  completion  of  the  full  course  entit^  the 
student  to  a  mploma  of  graduation,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  State  certificate.  The 
completion  of  the  second  secures  only  a  certificate,  certifjrine  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Attendance  on  the  special  coarse  has  no  mark  of  distmction  assigned  to  it.  The 
reported  attendance  for  1877-78  was  450  in  the  nonual  school  and  211  in  the  model 
school  attached,  total  661 ;  different  students  for  the  year  1878.  including  the  fall  term, 
592;  different  students  since  the  organisation  in  1870,  l.%5;  graduates  for  the  last 
scholastic  ^ear,  16;  whole  number  <n  gra^Jiates,  87.— (Eighth  annual  catalogue  for 
1877-78.  nmth  annual  report  for  1878,  and  written  return. ) 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Bmt^ess  InBtituU,  Yalpandso,  a  private 
enterprise  which  has  attained  to  great  proportions,  reports  9iU  normal  students  for  the 
fftll  term  of  1878 ;  the  Central  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Bneineae  IneHMe,  Ladoga,  100 ; 
the  Lagrange  County  Normal  School^  La^pnuige,  107.  The  Elkhart  County  Normal  and 
Claasioal  SAooL  Goshen,  reports  no  statistics.  The  Central  Indiana  Normal  School,  at 
Danville,  an  onshoot  from  that  at  Ladoga,  unde^  its  former  principal,  is  said,  in  the 
Indiana  School  Journal,  to  have  had  150  students. 

KOlkHAL  DBPARTMBNTS  OF  COLLEGES. 

Some  arrangements  for  normal  trainin^^  are  announced  by  Bedford  College,  Bedford; 
Fort  Wayne  College,  Fort  Wayne :  Indiana  Asbury  University,  Greencastle:  Union 
Christian  College,  Merom;  Moore's  Hill  College,  Moore's  Hill;  Smithson  College, 
Logaasport,  and  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville;  while  at  Purdue  University  a  sum- 
mer school  of  drawing  gives  teachers  an  opportonity  to  prepare  to  instruct  pupils  in 
that  subject  in  the  public  schools. 

teachers'  institutbs. 

To  remedy  the  deficient  preparation  of  many  of  the  teachers  and  improve  even  tho 
well  prepared,  both  township  and  county  institutes  are  provided  for  by  State  law, 
the  former  to  be  held  at  least  once  a  month  and  the  latter  at  least  once  a  year.  Attend* 
ance  on  township  institutes  is  required  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  one  day's  pay  for 
each  day's  absence.  Attendance  on  coun^  institutes  is  encouraged  by  allowing  the 
olosinff  of  the  schools  during  the  sessions  of  the  institute.  Of  these  temporary  normal 
schoob  there  were  held,  inl876-'77,  township  institutes,  4,290;  coxmty  institutes,  92; 
the  former,  of  course,  enroUing  thegreat  body  of  the  13,574  teachers,  the  latter  secur- 
ing an  attendance  of  11^824.    In  1877-^8,  the  township  mstitutes  numbered  4,548,  the 


though  for  tuition  in  these  tney  had  to  pay.    No  less  than  77  such  institutes  were  hela 
in  the  year  ending  June  1, 1877,  with  an  enrolment  of  3,790  and  an  aversge  attendance 
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of  2,589.    In  the  year  ending  June  1, 1878,  there  were  88,  with  an  enrolment  of  4,880 
and  an  average  attendance  of  3,696. — (State  report.) 

TEACHBB8'  DEPARTMSin'  OF  EDUGATIONAJL  JOITBKAJJB. 

Mnch  valnable  matter  to  aid  teachers  in  their  profession  and  to  suggest  improvement 
in  various  lines  bos  appeared  in  the  Indiana  Scnool  Journal,  a  monthly  published  at 
Indianapolis  as  the  organ  of  the  State  Teaohen'  Association  and  of  the  State  superin* 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  and  also  in  another  monthly,  The  Common  School,  pub* 
lished  at  Bedford,  under  the  supervision  of  a  professor  in  the  college  there. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUG  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  elves  ample  authority  to  trustees  to  ''  establish  graded  schools  or  such  modi- 
fications of  them  as  may  be  practicable,  and  to  provide  for  admitting  into  the  higher 
departments  of  the  graded  school  *  *  *  sucn  pupils  as  are  sufficiently  advanced 
'for  such  admission.'^  It  also  provides  for  adding  to  the  eight  branches  especially  be- 
longing to  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  "  such  other  branches  of  learning  and 
other  mnguages  as  the  advancement  of  pupils  may  require  and  the  trustees  from  time 
to  time  direct."  The  elaborate  State  report  for  1876-T7  and  1877-^8  shows  that  the 
authority  first  mentioned  has  been  exerted,  and  that  in  the  former  year  there  were  608 
district  and  township  sraded  schools ;  in  the  latter,  547.  The  report  does  not  state 
how  many  of  these  had  nigh  school  grades,  but  on  application  to  the  State  su]>erintend- 
ent  for  some  statistics  of  me  high  schools  of  the  State,  he  very  kindly  sent  out  blanks 
of  inquiry  and  firom  the  returns  received  prepared  the  toble^  under  the  head  of  Sec- 
ondary Instruction,  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  precedmg. 

Interesting  action  was  taken  in  1878  by  the  school  board  of  Indianapolis  respectinff 
its  high  school,  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  State.  A  member  of  the  boiurai 
having  introduced  a  resolution  to  inouire  into  the  propriety  of  continuing  the 
school,  and,  if  it  should  be  continued,  ox  modifying  the  course  of  study  in  it,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  make  the  inquiry  and  report.  This  committee,  after  exam- 
ining the  subject,  reported  unanimously  that  the  nigh  school  should  be  continued : 
(1)  Because  it  is  the  poor  man's  college,  enabling  many  whose  means  would  not  allow 
them  to  obtain  elsewhere  so  good  an  education  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching  and 
other  employments  requiring  a  more  thorough  training  than  the  district  schools  can 
give ;  (2)  because  the  high  school  is  a  powerftu  incentive  to  pupils  in  the  lower  grades, 
who  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  may  be  declared  fit  for  admission  to  it  to 
complete  a  course  which  otherwise  they  would  have  to  leave  at  an  earlier  period ;  (3) 
because  the  existence  of  a  first  class  high  school  takes  even  from  the  wealthy  an  excuse 
for  patronizing  private  schools,  and  prevents  an  indulgence  of  the  anti-republican  idea 
that  the  better  class  of  schools  should  belong  only  to  the  rich ;  (4)  because  such  a  school 
aids  in  preparing  pupils  for  successful  prosecution  of  those  skilled  industries  on  the 
improved  management  of  which  the  prosperity  of  our  people  very  much  depends. 

Some  modification  of  the  course  was,  nowever,  recommended,  in  view  of  the  fo/ct 
that  about  half  of  those  who  enter  never  advance  beyond  the  second  ye^r;  and  the 
report  as  a  whole  being  accepted  by  the  board,  a  2  years'  course  for  this  class  of 
pupils  was  resolved  upon.  Tne  regular  4  years'  course,  which  includes  either  Latin 
or  German,  will  be  continued,  and  parallel  with  it  will  run  an  English  course  ftom 
which  stuaents  may  graduate  with  equal  honor. 

As  respects  the  courses  of  the  high  schools  throughout  the  State,  the  Indiana  School 
Journal,  a  most  respectable  authority,  says  (July,  1878)  that  there  are  not  more  thjui 
half  a  aozen  that  teach  Greek.  The  reasons  given  for  this  are  (1)  the  larce  expense 
involved  in  teaching  it  in  proportion  to  the  number  that  would  study  it;  (2)  the  fact 
that  most  of  those  who  graduate  at  high  schools  never  go  to  college  and  consequently 
do  not  need  Greek ;  anaCS)  the  fact  that  the  State  university  has  for  several  vears 
been  admitting  students  to  its  firashman  class  without  preparatory  Greek,  in  order  to 
secure  fuller  preparation  in  other  directions  for  collegiate  work. 

OTHKB  SBCOKDABT  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  lY,  VI,  YII,  and  IX  of  tiie  appendix  fol- 
lowing, and  the  summaries  of  them  in' the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUKG  MEN  OR  V6R  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Indiana  Unwcrsiifff  at  Bloomington,  still  continues  its  system  of  linking  the  State 
high  schools  with  itself  by  admitting  to  its  fireshman  class,  without  examination,  the 
graduates  of  such  of  them  as  are  approved.  The  number  of  ''approved  schools"  at 
^.he  latest  advices  was  30.    As  before  mentioned|  the  university  has  for  several  years 
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ceased  to  require  Greek  for  admiasion  to  the  stadiee  of  its  first  collegiate  year,  the  aim 
being  to  thas  secure  a  more  thorough  preparation  in  mathematics  and  natural  sciences. 
The  Indiana  School  Journal  of  July,  1878,  states  that  Profl  Ballantine,  former  in- 
cumbent of  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the  State  university,  who  was  at  first  opposed  to 
this  innovation,  has  borne  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  arrangement  as  securing 
both  more  students  for  the  classical  course  and  quite  as  high  a  standird  in  Greek  as 
was  before  attained.  This  improvement  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
university  Greek  is  begun  under  better  guidance  than  can  usually  be  had  in  the  high 
schools  or  academies,  and  that  it  receives  during  the  collegiate  course  fuller  attention 
than  it  had  under  the  older  plan.  Oratory  and  elocution,  too,  are  more  cultivated 
than  is  usua^ n  colleges,  the  miit  of  which  appears  in  the  fact  that  out  of  four  State 
oratorical  contests  the  university  students  have  on  three  occasions  carried  off  the 

Srize.  Natural  science,  too,  is  specially  fostered,  and  between  this  univcTsity  and 
lutler  University,  at  Irvington,  there  is  a  generous  rivalry*  in  devotion  to  this  study, 
Indiana  University  having  the  advantage  of  extensive  illustrative  collections  and 
Butler  University  sending  out  summer  parties  of  students  under  professorial  guidance 
for  extended  field  observations  in  some  of  the  moet  interesting  parts  of  the  country. 
Both  these  universities  make  tuition  free. 

The  other  universities  within  the  State  are  Hartsville,  Indiana  Asbury,  and  Notre 
Dame.  The  colleges  are  Betlfonl,  Concordia,  Fort  Wayne,  Franklin,  Earlham,  Han- 
over, Moore's  Hill,  Ridgeville,  Saint  Bonaventure's,  St.  Meinrad's,  Smithson,  Union 
Christian,  and  Wabash.  For  the  location,  denominational  connection,  and  statistics 
of  them  all,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics, 
see  a  table  of  the  same  nnml»cr  in  the  Commissioner's  report  preceding.  Of  their 
courses,  it  may  be  said  that  Notre  Dame  added  to  its  departments  of  study  one  in  natu- 
ral ancl  physical  science,  and  that  Bedfonl,  Earlham,  Hanover,  and  Ridgeville  follow 
the  lead  of  the  State  university  in  omitting  Greek  from  the  studies  preparatory  to  the 
freshman  year,  Earlham  and  Ridgeville  going  so  far  as  not  to  take  it  up  until  the 
sophomore  year.  At  Hanover,  to  bring  the  college  as  far  as  possible  into  harmony  with 
the  State  system,  students  from  high  schools  recommended  by  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation are  now  received  into  the  freshman  class  without  examination,  on  bringing 
from  the  principals  or  superintendents  certificates  that  they  have  sustained  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  on  the  preparatorv  course  of  study  or  its  equivi^ent.  Tuition  also, 
as  at  the  State  university,  is  made  free. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  STTPBRIOR  INSTRUCnOK  OF  TOUNO  WOMEN. 

At  Indiana,  Butler,  Hartsville,  and  Indiano  Asbury  Universities^  and  at  Bedford, 
Earlham,  Fort  Wayne,  Moore's  Hill,  Ridgeville,  Smithson,  and  Umon  Christian  Col- 
leges young  women  are  admitted  to  collegiate  privileges  in  common  with  young  men. 
For  statistics  of  institutions  specially  devoted  to  the  sn]>erior  training  of  young  women, 
see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  sammsry  of  it  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  the  chief  scientific  school  of  the  State,  had  in  1878 
the  following  departments:  (1)  A  preparatory  academy,  with  the  twofold  aim  of 
preparing  students  for  the  college  conise  and  of  giving  elementary  scientific  training  to> 
stnaents  unable  to  take  that  course ;  (2)  a  college  of  general  science,  intended  to  afrord 
sufficient  scientific  instruction  for  all  ordinary  industrial  pursuits  and  the  duties  of 
private  life  and  citizenship ;  (3)  five  special  scientific  schools,  for  training  in  farming 
and  ^rdening,  in  mechanics,  in  industrial  art,  in  chemistry  and  physics,  and  in  natu*- 
ral  history.  In  its  school  of  mechanics  it  proposes  to  adopt  the  Russian  method  or 
training  students,  first  in  actual  mechanical  work  and  then  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering. In  this  the  school  of  industrial  art,  under  Professor  L.  S.  Thompson,  will  rea- 
der efficient  aid,  this  school  standing  in  such  close  relation  to  the  others  that  nearly 

had  in 


course 
rit^  covers  4  years;  that  oT  the  special  schools  may  be  either  parallel 
with  this  or  additional  to  it.  The  progress  in  securing  public  confidence  is  a  nown  !& 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  attendance,  67  students  entering  in  1875-76,  139  in  1876-77, 
166  in  1877-78,  and  195  iu  the  first  part  of  1878-79.— (Rejrister  for  1878-79.) 

Earlham,  Hanover.  Moore's  Hill,  Ridgeville,  Union  Christian,  and  Wabasb  Colleges 
and  Butler,  Hartsville,  Indiana^  Indiana  Asbury,  and  Notre  Dame  Universities  all  had 
in  1878  scientific  courses  as  well  as  classical,  these  courses  each  of  4  years,  except  at 
Moore's  Hill,  where  it  is  of  3  yesrs.  Bedford  College  devotes  attention  to  natural 
sciences  during  the  third  term  of  the  freshman  class  and  the  three  terms  of  the  Junior 
and  senior  years.  Notre  Dame  has  a  course  in  civil  engineering  in  addition  to  its 
previous  scientific  course.    Statistics  as  to  the  attendance  on  the  scientific  courses  of 

5e 
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tbese  institutions  may  be  found  in  Table  IX  of  tbo  appendix  following,  and  a  sununary 
of  tbem  in  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  For 
statistics  of  Purdne  University,  see  Table  A. 

Wabash  College  dedicated  a  new  building  for  its  scientific  department  at  the  open- 
ingof  the  fall  term  of  1878.  It  is  called  Peck  Scientific  Hall,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Eawin 
J.  reck,  of  Indianapolis,  who  left  the  college  $30,000  for  the  building,  in  addition  to 
9120,000  said  to  have  been  preyiously  given  by  him  to  the  institution. — (Indiana  School 
Journal.) 

PBOFESSIOKAI^. 

Theological  instruction  was  ffiven  in  1878,  as  in  preceding  years,  in  the  theological 
departments  or  classes  of  Bedford  College  and  Butler  University  (botB  Christian), 
Hartsville  University  (United  Brethren),  Indiana  Asbury  University  (Methodist  Epis- 
copal), and  St.  Meinrad's  College  (Roman  Catholic).  The  theological  course  in  the 
last  is  of  3  years,  and  is  prepared  for  through  the  curriculum  of  the  college.  In 
the  others  it  runs  pari  passu  with  the  collegiate  course  for  4  ye^urs  at  Bedford,  3  at 
Butler,  and  2  at  Indiana  Asbury  and  Hartsvule.  The  statistics  of  theological  attend- 
ance are  not  generally  separable  from-  those  of  the  colleges.  Concordia  College 
i Lutheran)  sends  its  prepared  candidates  for  a  theological  course  to  an  Evangelical 
jutheran  **  Preachers'^ Seminary,"  at  St.  Louis. —  ^Catalogues  and  reports.) 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  the  law  school  of  Notre  Dame  University,  the  course 
covering  two  years;  the  examination  for  admission  is  in  English  only.  The  law  de- 
partment of  Indiana  University  was  suspended  in  1677,  and  we  have  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  it  has  been  revived. 

Medical  instruction  was  continued  in  1878  in  the  Medical  College  of  Evansville  on 
the  old  plan  of  3  years'  study  under  the  direction  of  a  regular  physician  and  attend- 
ance on  two  annual  sessions  at  the  college,  or  one  elsewhere  and  one  there.  The 
^diana  Medical  College,  Indianapolis,  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  the  one  at  Evans- 
ville, has  for  some  time  admitted  women  to  it«  classes.  In  the  spring  of  1878  it 
closed  its  doors  to  them,  not  as  opposing  the  medical  education  of  women,  but  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  giving  full  instruction  on  many  important  points  in  mixed  classes. 
This  college  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis, 
united  in  the  summer  of  1878  and  together  became  the  medical  department  of  Butler 
University,  at  Irvington. —  (Indiana  School  Journal,  August,  1878.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Indiana  Institution  for  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Indianapolis,  trains  its 
pupils  in  the  ordinary  school  studies  and  such  students  as  have  capacity  for  it  in  BelPs 
•system  of  visible  siieech.  For  such  as  wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching,  there 
is  a  3  years'  course  in  the  sciences,  beyond  the  ordinary  7  years'  course.  In  addition 
to  the  school  training,  there  is  instruction  in  a  variety  or  useful  industries.  Instructors 
4Uid  other  officers,  27 ;  pupils,  October  31,  1878,  328. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  also  at  Indianapolis,  has  a 
school  course  that  embraces  the  usual  branches  of  a  good  English  education,  a  course 
that  trains  the  pupils  in  the  elements  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  an  indus- 
trial course  that  prepares  them  for  useful  labor  in  the  families  with  which  they  may 
be  connected  and  for  self-support.  Instructors  and  other  officers  in  1878,  15 ;  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  term  ending  with  the  summer  of  that  year,  117;  average  attendance, 
105.— ( Report  for  1877-78. ) 

INDIANA  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,   PLAINFIELD. 

From  this  institution,  which  in  1877  had  339  inmates,  no  report  has  been  received 
<6r  1878. 

TRAINING  IN  ART. 

The  Indiana  School  of  Art,  at  IndianaY>o1is,  gives  instruction  in  free  hand  drawing, 
machine  and  architectural  drawing,  perspective,  artistic  anatomy,  sculpture,  figure, 
landscape,  and  decorative  painting  in  oil  and  water  colors,  engraving,  lithography, 
•ceramic  art,  wood  carving,  and  industrial  art  in  general. 

A.t  Purdue  University,  besides  the  instraction  in  drawing  given  by  the  professor  of 
f^at  art  daring  the  collegiate  term,  there  is  a  school  of  drawing  open  during  the  sum- 
imer  which  aids  in  preparing  teachers  and  scientists  for  more  effective  wonc  in  their 
IpTofessions. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

DISTRICT  CONVENTIONS  OF  COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  holdin^^  these  meetings  in  the  several  districts  of 
the  State  to  discuss  matters  connected  with  superintendents'  work.    The  snpeiin- 
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tendents  of  the  ''oentral  eaatein  district  of  Indiana''  met  at  Connersville,  December 
23  and  24,  1878.  The  sabjectfl  considered,  doubtless  typical  of  the  class  ^vhich  will 
come  np  in  all  such  meetings,  were:  ''How  to  enlist  township  trustees  in  school 
work,"  *'  How  to  tfeat  rejected  applicants  for  licenses,"  "  Monthly  reports  to  county 
superintendents  and  to  parent«,"  whether  teachers  should  be  paid  for  time  spent  at 
township  institutes,  and  whether  they  should  be  allowed  the  legal  holidays. —  (Indi- 
ana School  JoumaL ) 

INDIANA  COLLSGX  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association,  formed  in  1878  for  the  consideration  of  topics  connected  with  the 
relations  of  the  colleges  to  one  another,  to  the  schools  from  which  their  students  are 
supplied,  and  to  the  general  educational  system,  held  its  first  formal  meeting  at  In- 
dianapolis, December  26-27,  1878.  After  an  inaugural  address  by  President  Tuttle, 
of  Wabash  College,  papers  were  read  by  previously  appointed  persons  on  ''A  recast 
of  the  American  University,"  on  "The  auricular  method  in  language,"  on  *'  The  pres- 
ent Gcethe  revival  in  Germany,"  and  on  "The  importance  of  metaphysical  studies." 
All  these  topics  were  discussed  also  by  college  oiSccrs  previously  informed  of  the 
topics  on  which  they  were  desired  to  speak. —  (Indiana  School  Journal.) 

STATE  TEACHIERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Instead  of  meeting  as  usual  in  Christmas  week,  the  association  met  at  Fort  Wayne 
at  the  eonclnsion  of  the  winter  holiday  (January  1-3,  1879)  in  the  hope  of  thus  secur- 
ing a  more  general  attendance.  The  president  of  the  Fort  Wayne  school  board  wel- 
comed the  members  in  a  speech  in  which  the  duties  of  teachers  were  dwelt  upon, 
compulsory  education  was  denounced,  and  a  thorough  public  school  training  up  to 
the  highest  point  was  urged,  provided  that  it  definitely  aims  to  prepare  for  practical 
pursuits^  After  a  brief  response  from  State  Superintendent  Smart,  who  acted  for  the 
retiring  president,  Professor  J.  M.  Bloes,  president  elect,  delivered  an  inaugural  ad- 
dress in  which  also  thorough  school  training  was  urged  as  at  once  one  of  the  best 
pacing  of  all  investments  and  as  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  any  people  abreast  of 
a  fast  advancing  age.  The  business  of  the  association  was  then  entered  on,  the  prin- 
cipal topics  discussed  being  "  Moral  training  in  schools,"  by  L.  B.  Swift,  of  La  Porte ; 
"  A  few  points  in  the  high  school  question,"  by  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis ;  "  Science 
in  the  lower  grades,"  by  Dr.  Chas.  R.  Dryer,  of  Fort  Wayne ;  "  What  knowledge  is  of 
most  worth  T  "  by  Principal  H.  B.  Brown,  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School ; 
"  The  best  means  of  getting  culture  for  the  pupils  out  of  the  public  schools,"  by  Hon. 
George  P.  Brown,  ex-supenntendent  of  the  schools  of  Indianapolis;  "How  can  the 
country  schools  be  graded  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  pupils  t"  by  Superintendent 
J.  C.  Mcpherson,  of  Wayne  County ;  "  To  what  extent  can  industrial  technology  be 
taoght  in  the  public  schools  t"  by  J^esident  E.  E.  White,  of  Purdue  University;  and 
"The  reflex  influence  of  teaching,"  by  President  J.  B.  Angell,  of  Michigan  University. 
The  papers,  as  far  as  reported,  appear  to  have  been  practical  and  useful.  That  of 
Mr.  Bell  abundantly  showed  that,  in  Indiana  at  least,  nigh  schools  are  not  conducted 
in  the  interest  of  the  rich  and  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  as  has  been  often  charged ; 
for  by  statistics  from  21  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  State  he  proved  that  of  the  parents 
sending  children  to  the  high  schools  13  per  cent,  paid  no  tax  at  all,  36  per  cent,  paid 
on  less  than  $500,  and  50  per  cent,  on  less  than  $1,000,  only  8  out  of  100  paying  on 
$10,000  or  more.  President  Angell's  address  bristled  with  suggestions  of  the  dangers 
to  which  teachers  are  exposed^  such  as  of  indulging  indolence,  of  getting  into  ruts, 
of  growing  arrogant  and  self-conceited,  of  becoming  despondent  or  reclnse — and  then 
of  the  advantages  of  the  profession,  as  furnishing  stimulus  to  high  personal  develop- 
ment in  mind  and  morals,  and  as  enabling  one  to  hold  a  ladder  on  which  children 
may  begin  their  climbing  to  infinite  heights  of  learning  and  wisdom.  Other  pai>ers 
and  discussions,  well  worthy  of  attention,  may  be  found  in  the  numbers  of  the  In* 
diana  School  Journal  from  February  to  May. 

Before  adjourning,  the  convention  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  leaving  the  school 
system,  now  well  established,  to  its  natural  and  fair  development,  without  hindrance 
from  too  frequent  change  in  any  line,  and  in  favor  of  maintaining  a  public  library 
within  each  school  corporation,  as  vital  to  the  growth  of  the  highest  intelligenee 
among  the  people.  Another,  favoring  steps  towards  a  reform  in  spelling,  awakened 
lively  debate  and  was  tabled  by  a  small  majority,  many  of  the  213  members  not  voting 
on  either  side. — (Indiana  School  Journal.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Jamks  H.  Shabt,  Staie  tuperiaUtndmU  <^f  p«N»e  ttuCnicfMiH  IniianapofU. 
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IOWA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMl^IABY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Yonth  of  Boliool  age  (5-21) 
Enrolled  in  public  schools. 
Average  attendance 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


District  townships 

Independent  districts 

Snbdistricts 

Ungraded  schools 

Graded  schools «.. 

Rooms  in  graded  schools 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . 

Frame  school-hoases 

Brick  school-houses 

Stone  school-houses 

Log  school-houses 

Whole  number  of  school-houses 

Estimated  value  of  these 

Estimated  value  of  apparatus.. 


1876-77. 


567,859 
421, 163 
251,372 


1,086 
3,138 
7,015 
9,948 
476 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


Teachers  licensed  in  the  year 

Employed  in  public  schools .... 

Number  of  men  teaching 

Number  of  women  teaching  ..... 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men  - . . , 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


INGOBOfi  Aia>  EXPBNDITURB. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools. 
Whole  expenditure  for  them 


STATE  SCHOOL  FT7ND. 


Amount  of  available  school  fund 


145.4 

9,279 

671 

257 

89 

10,296 

$9, 044, 973 

159, 216 


17,236 
19,866 

7,348 
12, 518 
|34  88 

28  69 


15, 349, 029 
5, 197, 426 


13,460  349 


1877-78. 


676, 474 
428, 362 
256,913 


1,119 

3,117 

7,266 

10, 218 


2,008 

146.2 

9,596 

650 

244 

76 

10,566 

$9,161,701 

173, 841 


17,835 
20,584 

7,561 
13,023 
$33  98 

27  84 


14,840,856 
4,692,538 


$3,468,799 


Increase. 


7,615 
7,199 
5,541 


33 


251 
270 


.8 
317 


270 

$116,728 

14,625 


599 
718 
213 
505 


$8,450 


Decrease. 


21 


21 
13 
13 


$0  90 

85 


$506,173 
504,888 


(From  report  of  State  Superintendent  C.  W.  von  Coelln  for  1877  and  advance  sheets 
of  biennial  report  of  the  same  containing  statistics  for  1878.  Income  and  expenditure 
in  both  years  are  from  retains  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  as  is  also  the  amount  of 
available  school  fund.) 

STATE  SCIIOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFTGXRS. 

For  the  State  there  is  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instmotion ;  for  the  State 
university,  a  board  of  regents;  for  the  State  normal  school,  a  board  of  directors. 

For  local  school  work  there  are :  (1)  A  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
in  each  county ;  (2)  a  board  of  directors  in  each  district  township,  and  one  with  the 
same  title  in  each  independent  district ;  (3)  a  subdirector  in  each  subdistrict  of  a  dis- 
trict township,  the  whole  body  of  these  forming  the  directors  of  the  township ;  (4)  a 
board  of  6  high  school  trustees,  with  the  countv  superintendent  as  member  ex  officio, 
in  each  county  that  may  establish  a  county  high  school. 
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By  a  law  of  1876,  women  were  made  eligible  to  any  sehool  offloe  in  the  State,  and 
several  have  aerved  as  school  ofiSceis. 

OTHER  FEATUKXS  Or  THB  ST8TKX. 

The  pnblio  schools  are  sostained  from  the  interest  of  State  school  funds,  county  taxes 
not  to  exceed  3  mills  nor  fall  below  1  mill  on  the  dollar,  and  district  taxes  not  to 
exceed  10  miUs  on  the  dollar  in  any  year  for  a  school-hoose  fond,  $5  a  pnpil  for  con- 
tingent fund,  and  (inclndin^  the  State  and  county  funds)  $15  a  pupil  for  a  teachers' 
iund,  the  pupils  reckoned  being  all  of  school  ase  residing  in  the  district.  The  appcr^ 
tionment  is  made  to  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age  in 
each,  and  the  schools  are  free  to  all  such.  In  each  subdistriot  there  must  be  taught 
at  least  one  school  for  not  less  than  24  weeks  of  5  days  each  in  every  year.  The 
teachers  of  such  schools  must  hold  legal  certificates  of  qualification  and  keep  daily 
registers  of  the  attendance  and  branches  taught  in  order  to  receive  their  pay.  In- 
dustrial  exhibitions,  to  consist  of  useful  articles  made  by  pupils,  are  encouraged  by  a 
special  law. 

OENIERAL  CONDITION. 

The  preceding  comparative  summary  of  statistics  shows  a  decided  progress  in  school 
affairs  during  the  year  1878,  as  far  as  such  progress  can  be  indicated  by  figures.  As  the 
reports  of  the  State  superintendent  are  biennial  and  this  is  the  off  year,  there  is  little 
additional  to  these  statistics  from  which  to  form  an  idea  of  the  general  condition  of 
public  school  interests. 

There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  school  population  and  a  nearly  equal  one  in 
enrolment ;  the  increase  in  daily  average  attendance,  though  somewhat  lees,  was  fairly 
proportionate  to  the  increase  in  enrolment.  There  were  more  teachers  employed  and 
more  licensecL  There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  school-houses,  in  tneir  value, 
and  in  the  value  of  other  school  property.  The  only  important  items  of  decrease  are 
those  of  teachers'  pay  and  receipts  and  expenditures  lor  public  schools ;  and  in  the  first 
named  the  reduction  was  slight,  being  only  90  cents  in  the  average  monthly  pay  of  men 
and  85  cents  in  that  of  women. 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OmCEBS. 


Cities  and  towns  which  have  become  independent  school  districts  elect  boards  of 
directors.  These  are  3  in  number  when  the  population  of  the  i  ity  is  under  500  and  6 
when  it  is  more.  Each  board  chooses  a  president  out  of  its  own  number;  boards  also 
select  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  who,  in  tne  larger  cities,  are  not  members  of  the  boards. 
Where  j^raded  or  union  schools  have  been  established,  boards  of  directors  may  select 
a  superintendent  to  have  general  supe^sion  of  them. — (Iowa  school  laws,  1876.) 


STATISTICS. 


BnrUofrton 

CooncUBlnib..., 

Diivenport 

Dobaque 

Keoknk 

West  Dm  Hoinos 


f 


I 


019^087 
a9,287 
625,000 
630,000 
all.  841 
08, 75B 


^963 
3,128 
8,888 
9.818 
0,657 
8,602 


I 


i. 

•  s 


S 
1 


8,356 
1,545 
4,979 
8,896 
2.509 
3,151 


2,500 
929 

3,421 
2,573 

1,563 

65 
28 
85 
70 
52 
88 


I 


$50,535 
30,080 
80,869 
48,590 
46,a<H> 
53,860 


aPopolntion  of  1875. 


6Eotiinstad. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULABS. 

Of  the  total  enrolment  in  the  Burlington  public  schools,  1,680  attended  primary 
schools,  1,154  were  in  the  grammar  grade,  and  236  in  the  high  school.  Statistics  of 
the  normal  and  evening  scnools  are  not  given.  The  average  annual  salary  of  teachers 
in  primary  schools  was  |406;  in  grammar  schools,  |1,000  for  men  and  |406  for  women. 
In  the  high  school  the  principal  received  |1,500 ;  assistants,  men  f  1,100,  women  $587.^— 
(Return,  1878.) 

The  schools  in  Coundl  Bluffs  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  hi^h ;  the  first 
having  1,225  pupils;  the  second,  216;  and  the  high,  104.  Men  teaching  primary 
schools  were  paid  |500  annually,  women  f469;  men  teachiug  grammar  schools  re- 
ceived $750,  women  |600 ;  the  principal  of  the  high  school  and  his  male  assistant 
received  $1,000  each,  the  woman  assistant  |700. — (Return,  1878.) 
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At  Davenportf  primary,  jiprammar,  high,  evening^^and  normal  schools  were  in  opera- 
tion. Enrolment,  primaries,  3,139;  grammar,  1,^;  high,  233;  normal,  23;  evening, 
257.  Length  of  session,  190  days.  Knmber  of  teachers,  85,  of  whom  there  were  three 
special,  namely,  in  drawing,  i)enmanship,  and  German. —  (Return,  1W8.^ 

The  system  in  Dubuque  comprises  only  primary,  ^p»mmar,  and  high  scnools.  In  the 
first  two  grades  there  was  an  enrolment  of  3,737 ;  m  the  high  school,  159.  The  pay  of 
teachers  ranges  in  primary  schools  from  fj20  to  |40  a  month ;  the  principal  of  the 
high  school  receives  $1,500.  The  estimated  attendance  in  private  and  parochial 
schools  in  1878  was  1,700.— (Return,  1878.) 

In  Keokuk  the  schools  are  primary,  grammar,  and  high.  Enrolment  in  primary 
schools,  1,517 ;  in  grammar,  759 ;  in  high,  233.  The  pay  of  teachers  in  primary  schools 
was  $475. 

Tf  est  Dee  Moines  reports  in  primary  schools,  1,408 ;  in  grammar,  505 ;  and  in  high,  138. 
The  salary  of  teachers  in  primary  schools  is  $575  a  year ;  in  grammar  schools  it  is 
$1,100  for  men  and  $618  for  women;  the  principal  of  the  high  school  is  paid  $1,400 
and  his  assistants  $700  each. 

TRAINING  op  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  had  an  attendance  dnring  the  year  1877-78  of 
237  students,  of  whom  only  88  had  no  experience  in  teaching.  The  school  offers  3 
courses  of  study:  elementary,  2  years;  didactic,  3,  and  scientific,  4.  Certificates  are 
given  on  the  completion  of  the  short  course  and  diplomas  for  the  full  one.  Tuition  is 
tree  to  teachers.  Music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  taught,  the  instruction  in 
vocal  music  being  firee. — (Stat«  report  and  normal  school  report.) 

The  Eastern  Iowa  Normal  Sdiool,  Grandview,  a  private  institution,  also  presents  3 
courses  of  study:  (1)  an  elementary  normal  of  3  years;  (2)  an  advanced  normal 
and  scientific  of  2  (making  5  years  in  the  full  normal  course) ;  and  (3)  a  business 
course  of  2  years.  Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  taught.  This  school  was  begun 
in  1874,  and  has  grown  steadily.  Branch  schools  have  been  established  at  Letts- 
ville  and  Kossuth,  where,  it  is  said,  facilities  for  instruction  will  be  afforded  equal  to 
those  at  Grandview. — (Fourth  annual  catalogue.) 

Information  comes  from  a  private  source  that  a  new  normal  school,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Evangelical  Lutlieran  Synod  of  Iowa,  was  opened  at  Andrew,  Jackson 
County,  October  1, 1878.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  in  the  State  list  of  institutions 
for  that  year. 

OTHER  MEANS  FOR  NORMAL  TRAINIKO. 

In  the  state  univereityf  chair  of  didactics,  Iowa  City,  the  course  of  normal  study  covers 
4  years.  There  were  21  enrolled  in  1878,  of  whom  8  were  women ;  6  students  graduated 
and  engaged  in  teaching.  After  teaching  two  years  successfully  graduates  receive 
diplomas  and  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  dioaotics. — (Return.) 

The  Iowa  City  Normal  and  Draining  School  is  a  summer  school  of  9  weeks'  duration 
which  enrolled  105  normal  pupils  in  1878.  The  full  course  comprises  3  summer  terms. — 
(Circular.) 

WhitHer  College  and  Normal  Institute,  Salem,  comprises  a  normal  department  in  its 
course  of  instruction  and  also  provides  summer  nonnal  institutes. — (Catalogue.) 

There  are  also  normal  courses  or  departments  connected  with  Algona,  Amity,  Cor- 
nell, Iowa,  Norwegian  Luther,  Oskaloosa,  Parsons,  Penn,  and  Tabor  Colleges,  and  with 
Iowa  Wealeyan  and  Upper  Iowa  Universities. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  law  provides  that  institutes  shall  be  held  annually  in  each  county  by  the  county 
superintendent.  Of  the  99  held  in  1878,  40  continued  in  session  four  weeks ;  31,  three ; 
26,  two;  1,  five;  and  1,  six  ;  the  average  being  3.19  weeks.  The  total  attendance  was 
11,293,  of  whom  3,008  were  men  and  8,285  women. — (State  report,  1878.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  law  for  the  establishment  of  free  county  high  schools  in 
counties  having  a  population  of  2,000  inhabitants  if  a  majority  vote  of  the  electors 
can  be  secured.  Such  schools  are  to  be  sustained  by  county  taxes  not  to  excx^ed  in 
one  year  5  mills  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property,  inolnding  expenses  of  building,  or 
2  mills  when  only  teachers'  wages  and  contingent  expenses  are  to  be  pro^dded  for. 
Up  to  the  close  of  1878,  however,  that  in  Guthne  County,  mentioned  in  the  report  for 
lo77,  remained  the  only  one. 
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A  statistical  table  of  graded  sohools  in  the  State  shows  that  with  73  graded  there 
wero  67  high  schools  in  operation  in  1877-78.  In  these  there  was  an  enrohnent  of 
5,537  students,  and  in  66  an  average  attendance  of  4,408.  The  teachers  numbered 
145,  of  whom  79  were  men  and  66  women. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UKIVEBSmES  AND  COLLBOES. 

The  fonr  departments  of  the  State  aniversity  are  classed  as  collegiate,  law,  medical, 
and  homcBopathic  medical ;  the  collegiate  embraces  the  classical,  philosopnical,  and 
scientific  courses,  and  apparently  also  me  coarse  in  civil  engineering.  The  educational 
corps  of  the  collegiate  department  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  1877  consisted 
of  16  professors  and  instructors.  The  students  numbered  334,  of  whom  104  were  wo- 
men. Free  tuition  is  given  to  two  suitably  recommended  students  from  each  county 
in  the  State  and  to  all  Iowa  soldiers  or  soldiers'  orphans. 

The  rei>ort  of  the  president  says  that  the  experience  of  the  institution  has  uniformly 
been  favorable  to  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes ;  that  their  influence  on  each  other  in 
the  acquisition  of  learning  has  been  most  beneficial  as  well  as  conducive  to  orderly 
habits.  The  presence  of  Ix^th  sexes  is  considered  ''an  invaluable  feature''  in  restrain* 
ing  indecorum  and  an  ''incitement  to  every  virtue."  A  decrease  in  the  number  of 
women  students  has  occurred  of  late  years,  but  this  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the 
accommodations  for  women  in  the  university  and  in  places  for  boarding  are  in  some 
respects  not  equal  to  those  for  young  men. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  regents  in  1877  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  system  of  admit- 
ting to  the  freshman  class  on  their  diplomas  and  without  farther  examination  grada- 
ates  of  approved  high  schools.    The  plan  was  carried  out  as  far  as  practicable  in  1878. 

All  the  18  remaimng  colleges  and  universities  send  reports,  either  printed  or  wr  itten. 
for  1877  or  1878.  All  nave  preparatory  departments  or  courses  of  2  years  and  classical 
of  4;  15  have  scientific  courses,  which  in  10  cover  4  years;  in  4,  3  years,  and  in  1, 1 
year ;  and  1  adds  a  literary  course  of  4  years,  while  4  have  ladies'  courses,  2  extending 
over  the  usual  collegiate  4  years  and  2  covering  only  3  years.  There  are  commercial  or 
busiuess  courses  in  6 ;  English,  in  4 ;  normal,  m  12 ;  music,  in  12 ;  and  fine  arts,  in  4. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  this  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIXNllFIC. 

The  State  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  gives  instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanical 
and  civil  engineering,  j^eneral  science  for  women,  and  normal  training.  It  offers  be- 
sides a  number  of  special  courses.  The  full  course  of  study  covers  4  years.  Tuition 
is  free.    Fifty-three  of  the  202  students  attending  in  1878  were  women. 

Scientific  instruction  is  also  given  to  some  extent  in  14  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  State  which  have  courses  in  science,  covering,  in  most  cases,  4  years.  The  State 
university  and  Cornell  College  also  provide  departments  of  civil  engineering.  For 
statistics^  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  the  sammary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFS88IONAL. 

Theological  courses  of  3  years  exist  at  Griswold  College  (Protestant  Episcopal)  and 
Oskaloosa  College  (Disciples).  Central  University  (Baptist^  and  the  Iowa  Weslevan 
University  in  connection  with  the  German  College,  also  provide  theological  instruction. 
Iq  Simpson  Centenary  College  (Methodist  Episcop^)  classes  may  be  formed,  if  desired, 
iu  Hebrew  and  certain  other  subjects  of  special  interest  to  such  students  as  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  ministry.  The  German  Theological  School  of  the  Northwest,  at 
Dubuque  (Presbyterian),  made  report  to  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  of  3  pro- 
fessors or  instructors  and  25  students  in  its  academic  and  theological  departments,  not 
separating  these.  Its  course  appears  to  be  a  good  one. — (Catalogues  and  returns, 
1878.)  For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  this  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Legal  studies  are  prosecuted  in  the  law  department  of  the  State  university,  the  Iowa 
College  of  Law  (wnich  is  a  department  of  Simpson  Centenary  College),  and  the  law 
department  of  the  Iowa  Wesley  an  University.  In  the  two  first  named  the  course  of 
study  covers  one  year  and  no  examination  was  required  for  admission  in  1878.  In 
respect  to  the  other  the  report  gives  no  information  on  these  points. —  (Catalogues 
and  returns.)  For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  sammary  of  this 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Medical  training  is  given  by  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Keokuk,  and 
the  medical  department  of  the  State  university,  Iowa  City.    Both  have  3  years'  graded 
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connee  of  inBtraotion  in  medioine,  the  third  year  of  which  is  in  each  case  optional.  In 
the  medical  school  of  the  State  university  both  sexes  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  and 
afforded  the  same  facilities  for  medical  instruction. 

A  homceopathio  medical  department  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the 
State  university,  opening  in  tne  fall  of  1877  with  a  class  of  14. 

For  statistics  of  medi<^  schools  reporting,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  the 
summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  thf^  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

bducahon  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  Iowa  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Council  filufis,  had  an  att>endance  in 
1878  of  143,  of  whom  81  were  males  and  62  females.  The  common  English  branches 
are  taught,  also  such  employments  as  shoe^broom,  and  cabinet  making,  farm  and  gar- 
den work,  sewing,  and  domestic  duties. — (Return,  1878. )  For  fall  statistics,  see  Table 
XVJI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  tho  Commissioner  pre* 
ceding. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

In  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  at  Vinton,  the  literary  course  of  instruction 
embraces,  besides  elementary  school  studies,  rhetoric,  logic,  moral  and  mental  phi- 
losophy, English  and  American  literature,  modem  history,  botany,  geology,  algebra, 
astronomy,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  chemistry.  In  the  musical  department, 
spcc'al  attention  is  a^ven  to  vocul.  piano,  and  organ  instruction,  voice  culture,  and 
harmony.  The  employments  taught  are  broom,  mattress,  and  basket  making,  cane 
seating,  sewing,  knitting  crocheting,  andbeadwork. — (Return,  1878,  and  report,  1877.) 
For  statistics,  see  Table  aVUI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  report  ox 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

TRAININO  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  state  Asylam  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Glenwood,  ^ves  its  inmates  instrue* 
tion  in  the  elementary  English  branches,  in  singing,  in  distinguishing  colors,  in  the 
simpler  Kindergarten  methods,  calisthenics,  &o.  There  were  130  under  instruction 
in  1878,  of  whom  70  were  males  and  60  femiUes. — (Return.)  For  full  statistics,  see 
Table  XXI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

IOWA  6TATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
at  Marshalltown,  commencing  with  a  banquet  December  25,  1878.  President  Sabin's 
inaugural  address,  delivered  the  following  day,  December  26,  wad  devoted  principsdly 
to  the  subject  of  moral  training  in  the  schools.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  two. 
for  consideration  and  report.  Papers  were  read  and  discussed  on  **  The  educational 
value  of  drawing  in  our  public  schools"  and  *^  The  reciprocal  relations  of  our  publio 


topics  presented  during  the  meeting  were  ^'Tho  education  of  the  peoph 
cational  matters,"  "  The  adiustment  of  schools  and  studies,"  ''  The  wants  of  our  country 
schools,"  ''The  educational  value  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  sciences,"  "Our  surround- 
ings," ''Normal  institutes,"  and  "  What  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect  of  our  public 
schools,"  the  last  be  ing  by  President  Pickard,  of  the  Iowa  State  university. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  pledging  the  best  endeavors  of  members  to 
secure  the  introduction  of  industrial  drawing  as  a  regular  study  in  the  public  schools ; 
also  one  approving  the  action  of  the  American  Philological  Association  in  asking  Con- 
gress to  create  a  commission  to  examine  into  the  desirability  of  reform  in  English 
spelling. —  (Educational  Weekly.) 

ASSOCIATION  OV  CITT  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  PRINCIPALS. 

The  association  of  city  superintendents  and  principals  met  in  the  chapel  of  the 
State  university,  at  Iowa  City,  June  25,  continuing  in  sesslou  four  days.  President 
Sabin,  president  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  State  association,  Hon.  C.  W.  von  Coellu, 
Stste  superintendent  of  publio  instruction,  and  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  president  of  the 
State  university,  besides  many  other  prominent  educators,  wen^  present  and  took  part 
in  the  proceedings. 

The  principal  topics  discussed  were  "  Examination  of  schools"  (including  plans  of 
examination,  how  to  test  pupils*  advancement  and  teachers'  work),  "  How  many  studies 
should  pupils  pursue  at  one  timet"  "  The  practical  side  of  school  supervision,"  "The 
natural  system  of  teaching  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,"  "  Industrial  educa- 
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Hon/'  "Theproblnm  of  a  reasonable  education/'  and  ''The  importance  of  creating 
publio  sentiment  thro  ugh  the  press  in  favor  of  the  public  schools." 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  expressing  the  belief  that  in  the  higher 
grades  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils  require  as  a  rule  the  simultaneous  pursuit 
of  not  more  than  three  solid  stnaies,  and  another  as  follows:  ''That  authority  and 
TespoDsibilit^  should  be  coextensive ;  and  that  unless  the  superintendent  or  principal 
lias  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  teachers  he  cannot  justly  be  held  responsible  for  the 
complete  success  of  the  schools." —  (Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  August,  1878.) 

COUNTY  8UPERINTEin>£NT8'  CONVENTIONS. 

The  coun^  superintendents  of  Iowa  met  in  convention  at  Iowa  City,  July  2-^,  1878, 
and  at  Marshalltown,  December  25, 1878. 

As  most  of  the  county  superintendents  had  recently  attended  the  various  district 
conventions  of  the  State,  only  22  responded  to  the  call  of  the  State  snperiutendent  to 
attend  the  July  meeting.  There  was  a  free  exchange  of  views,  in  which  nearly  all  took 
part,  and  the  meetings  were  exceptionally  interesting.  Various  questions  of  school  law 
were  discussed ;  also,  primary  school  work,  annwil  reports,  and  the  examination  ques- 
tion.—  (Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

The  session  in  December  was  held  in  connection  with  that  of  the  State  Association 
and  had  a  somewhat  larger  attendance  than  that  which  met  in  July,  over  thirty  super- 
intendents being  present.  Questions  of  school  law  were  discussed  by  the  State  super- 
intendent and  otners,  the  matter  of  revoking  or  withholding  certificates  and  annual 
reports  of  district  secretaries  and  treasurers  being  mentioned.  Two  papers  were  read 
on  "The  duties  of  county  superintendents  in  the  school  room,"  and  the  subject  was 
afterward  generally  discussed. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

STATE  NOBlfAL  INSTITUTE. 

A  State  normal  institute  was  held  at  Iowa  City,  July  1-4, 1878,  in  connection  with 
the  other  educational  conventions.  Several  addreiases  were  delivered,  but  the  principal 
exercises  were  practical  examples  in  teaching  the  various  branches :  these  were  given 
by  the  teachers  present,  two  of  whom  were  women. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

REV.  GEORGE  THAOHER,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Gtoorge  Thaoher,  D.  D.,  late  president  of  the  State  university,  died  December 
27,  at  his  residence  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Dr.  Thacher  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the 
class  of  1840,  and  was  a  brother  of  Thomas  Thacher  of  that  institution.  After  his 
graduation  he  served  for  some  time  in  the  ministry,  and  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  the  State  university  in  1871.  He  held  this  responsible  position  about  six  years  and 
then  resigned  on  account  of  declining  health. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER, 

HciiL  C.  W.  vox  COELLX,  StaU  mperintmiderU  tfpuUie  iiutrueHon^  Dm  Moinet. 

(Seoond  tenn,  1878-1880.] 
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KANSAS. 
STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATIOX  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  scliool  age  (5-21) . 
Enrolled  in  public  Bcliools. 
Average  daily  attendance . 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  school  districts 

Number  reporting 

Number  with  graded  course  of  study. . 

Number  with  uniform  text  books 

Number  owning  the  text  books 

Number  with  3  months'  school  or  more 

Number  of  log  school-houses 

Number  of  frame  school-houses .-. 

Number  of  brick  school -houses 

Number  of  stone  school-houses 

Whole  number  of  all  kinds 

Number  built  during  the  year 

Cost  of  these , 

Valuation  of  all  school  property , 

Average  time  of  school  in  oays 


1876-^. 


232,874 

158,075 

94,009 


4,865 
4,536 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Te^ichers  of  the  A  grade  in  public 
schools. 

Teachers  of  grade  one  (one  year) 

Teachers  of  grade  two  (six  months)  . 

Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Whole  number 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  .... 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools. 
Whole  expenditure  for  them 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  available  fund 
Estimated  eventual  amount 


PRIVATE  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Number  of  private  schools  reported. . . 

Number  of  teachers  in  them 

Whole  attendance 


287 

3,112 

142 

616 

4,157 

246 

$191, 219 

4, 277, 094 

108 


345 

2,136 
3,582 
2,784 
3,279 
6,063 
$32  12 
25  85 


♦1, 597, 391 
1, 394, 188 


$2, 036, 000 
10, 000, 000 


201 

219 

4,421 


1877-^8. 


266,575 
177,806 
106, 932 


5,136 
5,002 

681 
1,731 

568 
4,584 

246 
3,475 

157 

642 
4,520 

354 

1240, 403 

4, 527, 227 

113 


458 

2,402 
3,499 
2,tt61 
3,498 
6,359 
$.33  68 
27  10 


$1, 803, 303 
1, 541, 417 


$2, 288, 391 
10, 000, 000 


200 

205 

4,769 


Increase. 


33,701 
19, 731 
12,923 


271 
466 


Decrease. 


363 

15 

26 

363 

108 

$49,184 

250, 133 

5 


113 


266 


77 

219 

296 

$1  56 

1  25 


$205,912 
147,229 


$252,391 


348 


41 


83 


1 
14 


(From  report  of  Hon.  Allen  B.  Lemmon,  State  sux>eriutendont  of  public  instruction, 
for  the  two  years  named.  The  item  relating  to  the  State  school  fund  is  from  a  writ- 
ten return  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  figures  here  presented  for  1877 
vary  at  several  points  from  those  given  in  the  report  of  the  Conmiissioner  for  1877, 
from  the  fact  that  fuller  reports  from  county  superintendents  were  received  after  the 
return  was  sent.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  state  introsts  the  general  sapervision  of  common  school  interests  to  a  State 
superintendent  of  pnblio  instruction,  chosen  by  the  people  biennialj^  at  the  general 
election  o^  State  officers.  In  examining  teachers  for  State  diplomas  and  certificates 
he  has  the  assistance  of  a  State  board  of  education,  in  which  the  heads  of  the  uni- 
versity^ agricultural  college,  and  State  normal  schools  are  associated  with  him.  In 
managing  and  investing  the  State  school  ftinds  he  has  the  aid  of  the  secretary  of 
state  and  attorney  general. 

Counties  eleot  biennially  a  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  with  whom 
2  persons  appointed  by  the  county  supervisors  act  as  examiners  of  teachers  for  the 
public  schools. 

School  districts  elect  each  year  for  themselves  one  member  of  a  board  of  3,  to  hold 
office  for  3  years  and  look  afber  the  interests  of  the  district  public  schools. 

For  officers  in  cities,  see  City  School  Systems  following. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE   SYSTEM. 

The  means  to  support  the  public  schools  are  derived  from  the  interest  on  a  perma- 
nent State  school  fund  and  irom  taxes  levied  for  this  purpose  by  the  State  and  the 
school  districts — the  former  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  the  latter  not  to  exceed  1  per 
cent,  each  for  buildings  and  teachers'  wa^es.  The  basis  for  the  apportionment  of 
the  State  fund  and  tax  is  the  number  of  children  in  a  district  from  5  to  21  years  old 
reported  by  the  district  clerk,  and  the  condition  of  the  apportionment  is  that  a  com- 
mon school  shall  have  been  maintained  in  the  district  for  at  least  3  months  of  the 
preceding  year.  In  consideration  of  this  apportionment,  due  report  of  the  school 
must  be  regularly  made  to  the  State  through  the  proper  officers,  and  all  children  of 
school  a^e  residing  in  the  district  must  be  admitted  free  under  such  reflations  as 
the  district  board  may  prescribe.  Violation  of  this  last  condition  is  visited  with  a 
heavy  penalty.  Besides  thus  opening  her  schools  to  all  the  children,  the  State  en- 
deavors, through  a  compulsory  school  law,  to  secure  the  benefits  of  elementary  train- 
ing for  every  child  from  8  to  14 ;  those  in  charge  of  such  children  are  required  to  send 
them  to  a  public  or  private  school  taught  by  a  competent  instmctor,  for  at  least  12 
weeks  in  each  year  (6  of  these  weeks  to  be  consecutive),  unless  excused  by  the  school 
authorities  or  taught  at  home.  The  branches  of  study  renuired  to  be  taught  are 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  ana  arithmetic,  wim  such 
others  as  may  be  determined  by  the  district  board.  Hign  schools  and  graded  schools 
are  provided  for,  and  form  a  link  between  the  lower  schools  and  a  State  university. 
Bible  reading  in  the  schools  is  allowed,  but  sectarian  teaching  is  prohibited.  A  dis- 
trict uniformity  of  text  books  is  required,  and  libraries  for  district  use  may  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  an  annual  tax  of  half  a  mill  to  two  mills  on  the  dollar. 
The  books  for  such  libraries  are  limit'Cd  to  works  on  history,  biography,  science,  and 
travels.  Teachers  in  public  schools  must  all  be  licensed,  and  must  keep  a  register  of 
the  attendance,  deportment,  and  recitations  of  each  scholar,  as  the  basis  of  a  final  re- 
port to  the  district  clerk,  on  penalty  of  losing  the  last  month's  pay.  Women  may  vote 
at  school  meetings  and  in  some  coses  have  been  permitted  to  hold  school  offices. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  great  influx  of  population  during  1877  and  1878  has  contributed  much  to  increase 
the  school  census  and  the  enrolment  in  the  pnblio  schools.  Abundant  crops  and 
the  prosperity  they  brought,  too,  enabled  the  people  to  do  more  than  ever  before  for 
the  extension  of  educational  advantages.  But  wnile  the  advance  in  both  vears  was 
very  great,  the  tide  of  progress  flowed  with  especial  strength  in  1878,  the  children  of 
school  age  increasing  by  33,701  against  19,897  in  the  previous  year;  the  enrolment  of 
them  in  the  State  schools  by  19,731  against  10,861 ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
by  12,923  against  4,113.  The  accommodations  for  this  increase,  too,  were  fairly  pro- 
portionate :  41  new  school-houses  of  brick  or  stone  replaced  41  old  log  ones,  of  course 
with  lai^r  rooms  and  better  seating ;  while  363  more  frame  ones,  supposing  an  aver- 
age of  40  seats  to  each,  afforded  room  for  14,520  more  scholars.  The  teachers  not  only 
increased  290  in  number  but  they  also  improved  in  quality,  83  fewer  appearing  with 
low  grade  certificates  an^  397  more  with  the  two  higher  grades.  This  improvement 
in  the  teachers  appears  to  be  largely  due  to  the  stimulating  influence  of  county  normal 
institutes,  which,  instituted  in  1877  and  held  in  60  counties  of  the  State  in  that  year, 
were  held  in  63  counties  in  1878.  In  these  institutes,  besides  drill  in  the  branches  of 
school  study,  there  has  been  instruction  in  right  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline ; 
the  errors  of  inexperience  have  been  pointed  out ;  mistakes  have  been  corrected ;  an 
esprit  de  corps  has  been  awakened ;  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  State  superintendent, 
the  teachers  nave  been  made  stronger  and  better  by  reason  of  their  attendance  on  the 
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sessions.  These  were  of  4  weeks  in  most  oonnties,  of  5  to  8  weeks  in  a  very  few.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  teachers  at  fdtnre  sessions  pnisne  a  sraded  coarse  of  stady  extend- 
ing through  a  series  of  years,  with  examinations  at  the  close  of  each  year's  studies 
and  certificates  of  steadily  ascending  grade  to  snch  as  pass  the  examinations.  A  sketch 
of  such  a  coarse  for  two  years  is  pabhshed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  report  and  a  sum- 
mary of  topics  for  a  third  year  is  also  given. 

TOPICS  TREATED  IK  THE  REPORT. 

Besides  the  information  preyiously  referred  to,  the  report  of  State  Superintendent 
Lemmon  for  1876-W  and  1877-78  contains  the  following: 

1.  An  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  county  normal  institutes,  of  the  instruotioiifl 
issued  to  those  who  shouldconduct  them,  and  of  the  beneficial  results  already  secured. 

2.  A  like  account  of  the  work  of  the  State  board  of  education  in  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  the  State  life  diploma  and  the  three  and  five  year  State  certificates  to 
be  given  to  teachers  of  hi£[h  character  and  qualifications. 

3.  A  statement  as  to  exhibitions  of  school  work.  These  were  made,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  superintendent,  one  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  its  meeting  in 
1878,  another  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  that  year.  Both  appear  to  have 
been  at  once  stimulating  and  creditable  to  the  schools. 

4.  A  report  of  the  concQtion  of  the  State  school  fund,  which  is  shown  to  be  so  steadily 
increasing  that  means  for  the  safe  investment  of  it  on  remunerative  terms  have  to  be 
carefiilly  and  continually  sought.  In  this  connection,  reference  Is  made  to  a  recent 
large  accession  of  265,000  acres  of  school  lands  from  t>M  United  States  in  place  of  six- 
teenth and  thirty-Bixth  sections  in  Indian  reservatiuus.  This  ought  to  add  at  least 
another  million  of  dollars  to  a  fund  which  is  expected  to  reach,  with  due  husbanding, 
$10,000,000. 

5.  A  historical  sketch  of  the  State  school  system,  originally  prepared  by  Superin- 
tendent Lemmon  for  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  published  in 
his  report  for  1876. 

6.  An  article  on  the  improvement  of  school  grounds,  containing  suggestions  that  the 
elements  of  gardening  be  taught  in  the  State  schools  and  that  in  each  one  a  day  be 
annually  set  apart  for  planting  trees  about  the  school-house  and  improving  and  beautify- 
ing the  now  too  often  neglected  grounds. 

7.  Following  a  defence  of  the  present  plan  of  having  State  institutions  of  learning, 
such  as  a  university,  agricultural  college,  and  normal  schools,  we  have  a  sketch  of  a 
good  State  school  system,  in  which  a  township,  with  schools  under  the  control  of  a 
board  elected  by  the  people,  should  be  the  territorial  unit  for  school  purposes ;  in  which, 
too,  at  least  half  the  revenues  for  the  support  of  schools  should  come  from  the  State 
fund  and  a  State  tax  and  the  remainder  from  a  township  tax  to  be  voted  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  in  which  the  State  superintendency  should  be  divorced  from  x>olitios  and  the 
county  superintendents  be  ciiosen  by  conventions  of  school  officers  for  terms  of  at  least 
three  years ;  and  in  which  the  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers  and  the  system 
for  thA  examination  of  them  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  State. 

8.  One  interesting  feature  of  the  report  is  a  series  of  county  maps,  accompanying 
the  county  reports,  showing  not  only  the  water  ways  and  railroads  but  also  the  divis- 
ions of  the  townships  and  the  situation  of  the  schools.  The  table  appended  to  each 
map  gives  the  statistics  of  the  county  schools  from  the  organization  of  the  State  to 
1878,  forming  thus  a  statistical  history  of  every  school  ^ear.  And  as  the  concluding 
pi^  of  the  report  contains  detailed  accoimt«  of  the  chief  State  educational  institu- 
tions, whether  under  the  State  or  under  denominational  control,  it  has  thus  a  rare 
completeness. 

kinderoXrten. 

So  fi»r  as  known  to  this  Bureau,  no  school  of  this  class  existed  in  Kansas  in  1878. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  general  law  for  cities  of  the  first  class  (i.  e.,  cities  with  more  than  15,000  inhabi- 
tants) requires  the  election  of  a  board  of  education  consisting  of  3  members  firom  each 
ward,  one  of  whom,  after  the  first  election,  must  be  chosen  annually.  In  cities  of  the 
second  class  (1.  e.,  with  from  2,000  to  15,000  inhabitants),  the  board  is  to  consist  of  2 
members  from  each  ward,  one  of  them,  after  the  first  election,  to  be  chosen  annually. 
Each  city  board  is  given  sole  control  of  the  schools  and  school  property  of  the  city,  and 
may  delegate  its  supervisory  duties  to  a  superintendent  chosen  by  it,  who  holds  office 
during  its  pleasuxe. — (School  laws.) 
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STATISTICS,  a 

Cities. 

Egtimated 
population. 

Tonth  of 
school  age. 

Public  school 
enrolment. 

Average  at- 
tendsmoe. 

TeaehflTs. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

AtC^f  "AD -  - 

13,000 
0,600 

22,000 
8»000 

8,414 
2.80e 
6.G72 
2,816 

1,348 
1,615 
2,867 
1,886 

1,0S0 
1,004 
1,834 
1,091 

21 
25 
89 
27 

t$10,840 
20,586 
42,253 
18,087 

IjKWKfDC^ 

Leavenworth 

Topeka 

a  For  the  salce  of  uniformity  in  standard,  the  above  statistics,  except  for  population,  are  taken  from 
Table  XIII  of  the  State  report 
ft  For  inatruction  only ;  the  total  expenditure  for  school  purposes  is  not  given. 

ADDITIONAL  PABTICULARS. 

AicMwn  maintained  schools  in  1877-^8  for  10  months,  at  an  average  cost  for  tuition, 
based  on  average  attendance,  of  only  $9.58.  The  value  of  the  school  property  was  re- 
ported to  be  $60,840.— (State  report,  1878.) 

Lawrence^  the  only  city  that  sends  a  fall  printed  report  of  her  schools  for  1878,  held 
them  for  8.2  months^t  a  cost  of  $12.49  for  each  pupil  in  average  attendance.  Value 
of  school  property,  $95^000.  The  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high ; 
the  primary  including  5  grades ;  the  grammar,  2 ;  the  high,  3.  The  studies  of  each  grade 
occupy  a  year.  Instruction  in  music  was  ^ven  during  a  part  of  1877-78  by  a  teacher 
specially  employed  for  that  purpose.  Institute  meetings  to  improve  the  teachers  were 
held  every  other  Saturday.  Owins  to  lack  of  fands,  the  number  of  teachers  was  re- 
duced ana  the  schools  were  divided  into  two  sections,  one  to  attend  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  in  the  afternoon. — (State  report  and  report  of  Supt.  W.  A.  Boles. ) 

LeaveMDorik  in  1877-78  maintained  schools  for  9  months,  at  a  cost  of  $9.02  for  each 
pupil  in  average  attendance,  and  rated  her  school  property  in  that  year  at  $170,000. 

Topeka  taught  her  schools  for  8.2  months,  at  an  average  of  $12.82  for  each  pupil  in 
average  attendance,  placing  the  value  of  her  school  property  at  $100,000. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  suspension  of  the  normal  schools  at  Concordia  and  Leavenworth  in  1876,  noted 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  continued  during  1877  and  1878,  from 
the  want  of  legislative  appropriation  for  their  support.  The  school  at  Emporia,  how- 
ever, which  was  continuea  by  the  principal  and  teachers  on  the  basis  of  tuition  fees 
when  the  approjyriation  gave  out,  worked  on  through  both  those  years,  notwithstand- 
ing that  a  trusted  agent  embezzled  more  than  $9,(^  of  its  land  funds  in  1877,  and 
that  considerable  damage  was  done  to  its  buildings  by  a  tornado,  April  13, 1878.  The 
enrolment  for  1877-78  reached  234,  all  normal  students  except  34,  and  the  work  done 
is  rexK>rted  to  have  been  excellent.  But  on  the  night  of  October  26,  1878,  the  two 
principal  buildiujgs  were  lost  by  a  fire  the  origin  of  which  was  attributed  to  the  siK>n- 
taneous  combustion  of  bituminous  coal  stored  in  the  cellar.  As  the  students  wished 
to  remain  and  the  city  council  voted  $1,000  to  fit  the  boarding  hiUls  for  school  use 
during  the  remainder  of  the  school  year,  the  president  and  faculty  determined  to  go 
on,  hoping  that  the  State  would  eventually  come  to  their  aid. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAININO. 

At  the  UniverHty  of  Kaiuas,  Lawrence,  there  are  3  higher  normal  courses :  one  in 
ordinary  English  branches ;  another  embracing  the  Qerman  language,  English  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  mental  and  moral  as  well  as  natural  science;  the  third 
Ukcludng  Latin,  with  scientific  and  English  studies.  Each  of  these  courses  is  of  3 
vears.  All  include  instruction  in  the  theory,  science,  and  practice  of  teaching.  In 
the  catalogue  for  1677-78  there  appeared  12  students  in  these  courses;  in  that  for 
1878-79  there  were  23. 

At  the  Kansat  Nannal  School  and  Business  InstUute,  Paola,  under  the  charge  of  Ex- 
President  Wherrell,  formerly  of  the  Leavenworth  State  Normal  School,  150  students, 
an  classed  as  normal,  were  under  instruction  for  the  fall  term  of  1878.  This  instruc- 
tion, according  to  Professor  Wherrell^  was  on  the  same  plan  as  that  given  at  Leaven- 
worth. There  are  3  departments  of  study,  a  preparatory,  a  scientific,  and  a  dassicaly 
each  of  a  year. 

At  Baker  UniversUiff  Baldwin,  at  the  beginning  of  each  college  year  a  normal  class  is 
organized  of  such  students  as  aesire  to  prepare  for  teaching.  The  number  of  students 
in  this  class  in  1877-78  is  not  given. 

At  Lane  Universiif/,  Lecompton,  the  catalogue  for  1878  shows  a  teachen'  course  of  2 
years,  but  does  not  indicate  whether  there  were  any  students  in  it. 
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TEACHISBS'  IN8TITUTES. 

Under  the  law  of  1877  already  mentioned,  county  BQperintendenta  mnst  hold  anna- 
ally  in  their  reepective  connties,  for  a  term  of  not  leas  than  4  weeks,  a  normal  institute 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  those  desiring  to  teach ;  provided  that  in  sparsely 
settled  sections  of  the  State  2  or  more  counties  may  unite  in  holding  one  such  insti- 
tute. The  means  for  sustaining  these  institutes  are  derived  from  fees  of  $1  to  ho  paid 
hy  each  candidate  for  a  teacher's  certificate  and  a  registration  fee  of  $1  from  each 
member  of  the  institute.  If  necessary,  the  county  commissioners  of  any  county  may 
appropriate  for  the  further  support  of  the  institute  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $100  in  any  one 
year.  In  any  case  whero  the  registration  reaches  50  members,  the  State  makes  an 
allowance  of  $50.  These  institutes  aro  meant  to  be  temporary  normal  schools,  inform- 
ing teachers  more  fully  as  to  the  branches  they  are  employed  to  teach  and  civing  them 
some  drill  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  If  not  made  to  supersede  the  fuller 
and  more  methodical  instruction  of  good  normal  schools,  they  must  be  very  usefuL 

EDUCATIOKAL  JOURNALS. 

Except  the  Kansas  Collegiate  and  the  University  Courier,  published  by  students  of 
the  University  of  Kansas,  and  The  Industrialist,  published  weekly  by  the  printing 
department  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Collece,  no  Journal  dealing  specially 
with  educational  topics  is  known  to  this  Bureau  as  naving  existed  in  Kansas  during 
1876.  One  meant  to  be  promotive  of  the  general  interests  of  education  in  the  Stato 
was  projected  at  Lawrence  for  1879,  to  be  entitled  Our  Schools,  and  to  begin  with  tlie 
year  1879. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PXTBIIG  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

About  60  high  schools  or  higher  departments  of  graded  schools  are  reported  in  the 
State  in  1878.  As  in  1877,  however,  only  5  appear  on  the  list  of  those  approved  bv 
the  University  of  Kansas  as  having  courses,  English,  scientific,  or  classical,  which 
would  entitle  them  to  send  students  to  its  classes.  Four  of  thesu  5  were  reported  last 
year,  viz,  tho^c  at  Atchison,  Emporia,  Lawrence,  and  Leavenworth.  The  school  at 
Winchester  was  dropped  from  the  list  and  that  at  Junction  City  added. 

Ninety-nine  cities  are  given  in  Table  XIII  of  the  State  report  as  having  graded 
schools,  but  no  indication  is  given  of  the  number  that  have  high  school  departments 
or  of  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  these. 

OTHER  SBOONDART  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  Iv,  Vl,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following ;  for  summa- 
ries of  them,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UKIVERSITtES  AND  COLLEGES. 

Owing  t.0  the  absence  of  suitable  preparatory  schools  throughout  the  Stote,  the  Uni- 
▼eraity  of  Kansas  still  retains  its  nreparatory  department,  with  classical,  scientific, 
and  modem  Uteraturo  courses  of  3  years  each,  leading  to  corresponding  collegiate 
courses.  In  the  autumn  of  1878  a  law  department  was  (Mlded.  The  collegiate  courses 
for  1878-^9  comprised  a  classical  and  a  modem  literature  course,  each  leading  to  the 
degree  of  B.  a.  ;  a  general  scientific  course,  and  3  special  ones — in  chemistry,  in  natu- 
ral historv,  and  in  civil  and  topo^;Taphical  engineering — each  of  the  4  leading  to  the 
degree  of  s.  B.  The  university  is,  of  course,  unsectanan,  and,  in  common  with  the 
other  universities  and  colleges  of  the  State,  except  the  Roman  Catholic,  admits  wo- 
men.—(Catalogues  for  1877-?78  and  1878-79.) 

The  other  universities  and  colleges  are  Baker,  Highland,  and  Lane  Universities,  and 
St.  Benedict's  St.  Mary's,  and  Washburn  Colleges,  the  location,  denominational  con- 
nection, and  statistics  of  all  which  may  be  found  in  Table  IX  of  the  aj^)endix  follow- 
ing. Ottawa  University,  which  suspended  collegiate  exercises  in  1874,  continuing 
its  academic  preparatory  department  only,  revived  its  collegiate  department  in  the 
autumn  of  1878.  All  the  colleges  in  the  State  have  classical  courses  substantially  of  4 
years,  and  scientific  courses  of  the  same  period,  except  Baker  University  and  St.  Mary's 
College,  where  the  scientific  course  covered  only  3  in  1878,  and  St.  Benedict's,  where 
there  is  no  indication  of  any  scientific  course.  Baker  University  and  St.  Benedict's, 
St  Mary's,  and  Washburn  Colleges  had  commereial  courses  also  in  1878.  Music  also 
was  taught  at  Baker,  Highland,  St.  Benedict's,  University  of  Kansas,  St.  Mary's,  and 
Washburn. — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 
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INSTTTUnOK  FOR  THE  BUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  TOUNG  WOMEN. 

The  CollegA  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany,  nt  Topeka  (Protestant  Episcopal),  appears 
to  hare  been  in  1878,  as  in  preceding  years,  the  only  institution  in  the  State  devoted 
wholly  to  the  collegiate  education  of  yonng  women.  Its  collegiate  course  in  that  year, 
however,  reached  only  to  three  years.  The  collegiate  students  for  lS77-^d  numberea 
33;  preparatory,  31;  primary,  16. — (State  report.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  State  Agricultural  College^  at  Manhattan,  in  1878,  compressed  its  siz-year  course 
of  study  into  four  years,  thus  aidapting  it,  as  was  thought,  more  directly  to  the  wants 
of  the  industrial  classes  for  whose  benefit  it  was  instituted.  The  attendance  was  228 
during  the  calendar  year  1877  and  238  during  the  following  year.  The  young  women 
present  in  1877  numbered  78 ;  in  1878, 69.  The  students  of  1877  were  from  45  counties 
of  the  State,  those  of  1878  from  51  counties ;  showing  a  more  general  appreciation  of 
the  advantages  afforded  and  a  more  extensive  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  these 
advantages  than  is  common  with  such  institutions.  The  report  for  the  two  years  in- 
dicates very  thorough  work  on  the  part  of  professors  and  instructors  and  an  honest 
effort  to  do  the  utmost  possible  for  those  committed  to  their  care. — (Biennial  report 
for  1877  and  1878.) 

Besides  the  practical  scientific  instruction  given  in  the  State  College,  there  are  sci- 
entific courses  of  four  years  each  in  the  State  university,  in  Highland  and  Lane  Uni- 
versities, and  in  Washburn  College,  and  courses  of  three  years  in  Baker  University 
and  St.  Mary's  College,  this  last  indicated  by  a  return  from  the  college,  though  it 
does  not  appear  in  its  catalogue. —  (Catalogues  and  returns  for  1877-78  and  1878-79.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theologieal  instruction  is  given  to  some  extent  in  connection  with  the  colleg^iate 
course  of  Baker  University,  at  Baldwin  City  (Methodist  Episcopal),  and  more  syste- 
matically in  the  Kansas  Theological  School,  Topeka  (Protestant  Episcopal).  The 
number  of  students  attending  on  such  instruction  at  the  former  is  not  given.  In  the 
latter  there  were  only  two  for  1877-7^,  but  these  had  the  undivided  attention  and  su- 
pervision of  the  one  resident  professor.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Topeka  school 
covers  three  years,  and  includes  systematic  theolo^,  Hebrew,  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  rules  of  scriptural  inter])retation.  In  order  to  be  admitted,  stu- 
dents who  are  not  graduates  of  colleges  must  have  at  least  a  good  academic  educa- 
tion, including  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek. — (Return  for  1878.) 

Legal  instruction  is  now  given  in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
which  was  opened  November  6,  1^78,  with  a  course  of  study  intended  to  cover  two 
annual  terms  of  7  months  each.  For  the  first  term,  13  students  entered. — (University 
catalogue  for  1878-^9.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  first  biennial  report  of  the  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  at  Olathe,  covers  the  nineteen  months  from  November  30,  1876,  to  June  30, 
1878.  Hie  number  of  pupils  reported  for  the  year  is  109 ;  of  instructors,  5.  The 
branches  taught  are  those  of  the  common  schools,  the  sign  language  being  used  in 
teaching  and  ordinary  intercourse.  Articulate  speech  has  been  so  lox  tested  by  the 
president  as  to  induce  an  earnest  recommendation  that  means  for  the  employment  of  a 
special  teacher  to  instruct  in  it  may  be  given.  The  occupations  taught  were  printing, 
shocmaking,  and  cabinet  making  for  the  boys,  and  housework  and  needle-work  for 
the  girls ;  farming  and  gardening  were  also  taught  to  a  limited  extent. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Wyan- 
dotte, shows  an  average  of  42  pupils  in  the  term  ending  June  7, 1877,  and  of  41  for  that 
ending  June  7, 1878,  total  attendance  for  the  latter  period  being  45 ;  graduates,  2  in  1877, 
1  in  1878 ;  instructors,  5,  besides  the  superintendent  and  matron.  The  school  studies 
pursued  are  reading  in  Biostxin  type  and  in  New  York  point,  writing  in  New  York  point 
and  with  grooved  cards,  arithmetic.  United  States  history,  geography,  grammar,  mod- 
em history,  spelling,  elocution,  literature,  geology,  entomology,  and  algebra.  The 
progress  in  these  studies  is  said  to  have  been  greater  during  the  term  of  1877-'78  than 
in  ony  preceding  one,  an  improvement  attributed  to  the  free  use  of  the  New  York  point 
tablet  m  class  exercises,  which  enabled  the  pupils  to  sketch  in  full  or  in  outline  tho 
subject  matter  given  by  the  teacher,  instead  of  depending  on  memory  alone.    In  the 
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industrial  department  the  boys  are  taneht  broom  and  brash  making,  and  the  girlfl  \he 
maklnfv  of  palm  leaf  hats.  The  plan  of  stimulating  the  pnpils  by  compensttting  \hvni 
for  their  labor  has  been  tried  here  ^rith  great  snccess.  Basket  making  is  to  be  adde'I 
to  the  trades  taught. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATB  A8SOCIATIOX. 

Of  the  meeting  of  this  body  in  1878  the  only  information  which  has  reached  the 
Bureau  of  Education  is  contained  in  a  programme  sent  in  advance  and  in  a  brief  notf- 
from  Superintendent  Lemmon,  stating  that  there  was  a  large  attendance.  Accordicg 
to  the  programme,  the  annual  address  was  to  be  by  Superintendent  Lemmon,  tb-^ 
president  for  the  year,  on  the  evenixig  of  Monday,  June  24,  at  Atchison.  The  subjtu 
of  the  address  is  not  indicated.  Tho  subjects  for  the  two  succeeding  days  were 
arranged  as  follows : 

On  Tuesday,  June  25,  "  Course  of  study  for  common  schools,''  by  H.  C  Speer,  of 
Junction  City;  "Literary  exercises  In  district  schools,"  by  Supt.  R.  C.  Story,  of  Win- 
field;  "Shoddy  and  reform  in  the  school  room,"  by  Edwin  Philbrook,  of  Blae  Bapiib: 
"Qualifications  and  certificates  of  common  school  teachers,"  by  Miss  M.  A.  HigKy. 
superintendent  of  Labette  County;  "Music  as  taught  in  the  Topeka  schools,'"  !<; 
Messrs.  £.  M.  Foote  and  J.  S.  Slie,  of  Topeka;  "Organization  and  grading  of  coaniT 
normal  institutes,"  by  William  Wheeler,  of  Ottawa,  and  another  paper  on  the^t: 
institutes,  by  Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  with  a  lecture  in  the  evening  on 
"Kansas,"  by  President  Anderson,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

On  Wednesday,  June  26,  came  "Graded  schools,"  by  C.  C.  Hutchinson,  of  Fort 
Scott;  "School  legiBlation,"  by  President  H.  M.  Greene,  of  Lane  Univeraity;  "His- 
torical value  of  linguistic  study,"  by  Prof.  D.  H.  Robinson,  of  the  State  university, 
and  a  paper  on  "Knowledge — how  to  acquire  and  how  to  impart  it,"  by  J.  C.  Heb- 
bard,  of  seneca;  "The  place  and  value  of  denominational  schools  in  the  educatiooal 
system  of  a  State,"  by  Ftesident  P.  Mc  Vicar,  of  Washburn  College,  and  "  The  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  higher  education,"  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Canfiold,  oi  the  State  nnivemirr. 
with  reports  of  comnuttees  and  usual  business.  In  the  evening,  Governor  AnthoLj 
was  to  deliver  an  address  on  "Government  and  education." 

To  secure  intelligent  discussion  of  the  subjects  thus  announced  that  called  for  any 
such  discussion,  five  persons  were  designated  in  advance  for  each  subject,  so  th.^t, 
instead  of  the  discursiveness  of  merely  off-hand  utterances,  there  might  bo  had  the 
fruit  of  deliberate  preparatory  thought  and  study. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HON.  JOHN  FRASER. 

Professor  Eraser  was  bom  at  Cromarty,  Scotland,  March  22,  1827;  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1844  with  the 
highest  honors.  He  soon  went  as  a  teacher  to  Bermuda,  W.  I.,  but  on  account  of  thf 
clmiate  came  to  America,  where,  after  passing  through  some  trying  ordeals,  he  obtiincd 
a  place  as  principal  of  an  academy  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.  In  1855  he  was  appointiM 
professor  of  matnematics  and  astronomy  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  resi^piing  to  entt-r 
the  army.  After  the  war  he  accepted  tne  presidency  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Aen- 
oultural  College.  In  1868  he  became  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  from  that 
time  till  1874  making  it  his  whole  aim  to  build  up  the  institution,  in  which  obj^t  be 
succeeded  admirably.  Elected  State  superintendent  of  ]^ubllc  instruction  of  Kansas  in 
1875,  at  the  close  of  his  t'Crm  he  returned  to  Pennsylvauia,  where  he  became  pmf(>s»}r 
of  political  economy,  civil  government,  and  international  law  in  the  Western  Univtr- 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  suddenly  at  Allegheny  City  on  June  4,  1878. — (Report 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Kansas  for  1877-78.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Allxv  B.  Lbmmon,  SMs  t%iperifUendent  qfpuMic  inttruetUm^  Top^tu 

[Second  tenn,  1879-1881.] 
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KEEITUCJKT. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMABT. 


POPX7LATION  Am)  ATTENDANCE. 


1875-^6. 


Youth  of  school  age  (6-20)^  white. . 
Tonth  of  school  age  (6-16),  colored . 
"Whole  nnmber  of  school  age ....,.., 

Enrolled  in  pnblic  schools  a 

Caloied  enrohnenta 

Average  attendance 

Average  attendance  (colored) 

Papils  in  private  schools 


SCHOOL  PI8TRICT8  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  not  in  cities  (white). 

School  districts  (colored) 

School-honses  for  colored  pnpils 

New  school-honses  built 

Private  schools 

Academies 

Colleges 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIIt  PAT. 


Men  teaching , 

Women  teacning , 

Colored  men  teaching 

Colored  women  teaching 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


INCOME  AND  EXPRNDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools 

Whole  exi>enditure  for  public  schools. 

SCHOOL  FITND  AND  SCHOOL  PBOPERTT. 


Permanent  school  fund , 

Estimated  value  of  school  property. 


448, 142 

50,602 

498, 744 

228,000 


156,000 


112 

700 

75 

25 


4,020 
1,610 


$1,513,789 
1, 491, 000 


$1, 600, 000 
1,970,000 


1876-*77. 


459,395 
53,126 

612, 521 

208,500 
19,107 

125,000 
13,393 
35,000 


5,836 

620 

287 

53 

700 

75 

25 


4,000 

2,000 

331 

199 

|40 

35 


•1,827,575 
1, 130, 000 


$1, 600, 000 
2,300,000 


Increase. 


11,253 

2,524 

13,777 


390 


(313,786 


|3p0,000 


Decrease. 


17,607 


59 


20 


a  The  total  enrolment  for  1876-77  is  probably  to  be  obtained  by  including  the  colored  enrolment, 
here  given  sepantely,  which  wonld  leave  a  decrease  of  303  on  the  (estimated)  enrolment  of  the  year 
before. 

CSo  statistics  for  1878  having  been  reported  by  the  State  superintendent,  the  above 
comparative  summary  for  the  years  1875-^6  and  1876^^  is  the  latest  that  can  be 
given.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICBRS. 

For  the  State,  a  superintendent  of  education  chosen  by  the  people  every  fourth 
year,  a  State  board  of  education,  and  a  State  board  of  examiiierB. 

For  counties,  a  commissioner  of  common  schools  and  a  county  board  of  examiners. 

For  districts  there  is  again,  under  a  law  of  1878,  a  board  of  trustees  of  3  memben, 
one  going  out  of  office  each  year. 

6e 
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OTHBR  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  are  Bostained  by  the  income  of  the  common  school  fnnd,  with  an  annual 
tax  of  20  cents  on  each  $100  of  property  valuation  in  the  State,  and  fines  and  forfeit- 
nres  set  apart  by  law  for  the  purpose.  A  special  tax  not  exceeding  25  cents  on  the 
$100  of  taxable  property  may  oe  levied  if  so  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  white  qualified 
voters  in  the  district.  When  clearly  stated  in  the  notice  for  the  meeting,  the  t<ax 
may  be  voted  for  5  successive  years.  Qualified  voters  include  widows  who  have  chil- 
dren within  the  school  age  or  who  own  taxable  property.  Cities  and  towns  may  levy 
a  special  tax  not  exceeding  30  cents  on  $100  of  valuation  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
graded  schools. 

The  free  common  schools  embrace  only  two  departments,  primary  and  elementary. 
Intermediate  and  high  school  departments,  in  which  tuition  can  be  charced,  may  be 
added,  provided  the  teaching  of  such  branches  shall  not  interfere  with  the  thorough 
instruction  of  pupils  in  the  common  school  departments.  Every  district  having  40  or 
more  children  must  have  a  free  school  taught  in  the  common  branches  for  5  months 
in  the  year. 

Teachers  must  have  certificates  firom  the  State  or  county  board  of  examiners.  When 
no  qualified  teacher  can  be  secured,  a  board  of  examiners  may  license  a  person  to 
teach  for  one  term  in  a  particular  district. —  (State  report,  1878.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Superintendent  Henderson  reports  as  evidences  of  progress  during  the  year  ISTT-'ZB 
that  a  better  organization  of  the  schools  had  been  secur^  and  a  more  thorough  system 
introduced  into  the  administration ;  that  teachers  had  higher  grades  of  certificates  and 
were  better  acquainted  with  modem  methods ;  that  increased  interest  was  manifested 
in  many  districts  by  the  levy  of  the  local  tax  or  by  voluntary  subscriptions ;  that  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  new  school-houses  wore  built,  most  of  them  upon  approved  plans, 
while  many  old  ones  were  repaired  or  refurnished ;  that  teachers'  institutes  were  well 
attended ;  and  that  the  press  gave  a  large  share  of  its  attention  to  the  subject  of  com- 
mon schools. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  Henderson,  1877-78.) 

''  The  colored  school  system,''  says  the  superintendent,  '*  is  making  remarkable  prog- 
ress." Nearly  every  district  reported  had  a  school  taught  for  the  statutory  tenn  and 
many  exceeded  it.  Several  institutes  for  colored  teachers  were  held,  and  a  State 
Colored  Teachers'  Association  was  to  be  held  for  the  second  time  at  Danville. 

An  effort  was  made  to  divert  from  the  colored  schools  their  prospective  share  of  such 
moneys  as  might  be  appropriated  by  Congress  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  by  pro- 
posing to  apply  such  funds  to  the  support  of  a  State  university,  but  through  the  efforts 
of  Superintendent  Henderson  the  measure  failed.  It  was  determined  that  only  two- 
eighths  of  such  funds  should  be  given  to  a  university  and  three-eighths  to  the  support  of 
white  and  colored  schools. — (Report.) 

kindergXrten. 

For  full  information  respecting  this  class  of  schools,  see  Table  Y  of  the  appendix  fol- 
lowing, and  the  smnmary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

These  consist  of  boards  of  trustees  of  different  numbers  and  terms  in  different  cities, 
generally  with  city  superintendents.  In  Louisville,  besides  a  board  of  trustees  of  2 
members  from  each  ward,  there  is  a  board  of  examiners  for  teachers  composed  of  the 
•city  superintendent  and  6  or  more  professional  teachers  chosen  by  the  committee  on 
examination  and  course  of  study.    Like  boards  exist  also  in  other  cities. 


STATISTICS. 

Cities. 

Estimated 
popalation. 

Youth  of 
school  ago. 

Enrolment. 

Average 
attendance. 

Teachers. 

Expendi* 
tnre. 

"CoTington  .......... 

28,574 

22,700 

155,000 

20.000 

7,600 

10,056 

5,009 

42,401 

8,605 

1,772 

19,202 

2,544 

787 

2,480 

1,187 

12,990 

1.970 

647 

61 

27 

820 

40 

fl^O,  800 

X^sxinirton 

18,120 

XouisviUe. 

277,046 

NowDort 

20,907 

Padiicah 

ink 

0,688 

aEstimated. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULABS. 


Cavkigton  classes  its  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  intermediate,  and  high,  the  first 
two  covering  3  years  each ;  the  intermediate,  2 ;  the  Idgh  school,  4.   German  and  draw- 


XENTUOKT.  o3 

ing  are  inolitded  in  the  course.  Gennan  was  stndied  in  1877-^8  by  284  pnpils  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools.  Drawing  had  been  tanght  for  two  ^ears  precedinff 
with  snch  poor  resalts  as  to  give  little  encouragement  to  continue  It ;  but  in  1878,  througfi 
carefully  training  the  regular  teachers  for  this  work  and  through  their  faithftdness 
and  energy,  much  more  satirfactory  results  were  reached.  The  superintendent,  there- 
fore, expresses  the  hope  that  the  scnool  board  may  rescind  the  resolution  they  passed 
to  drop  the  study.  Of  the  10,055  children  of  school  a^e,  479  were  colored,  and,  of  these, 
229.  a  much  larger  proportion  than  of  the  whites,  were  in  the  public  schools.  Besides  the 
3,505  enrolled  in  these  schools  there  were  2,150  in  priyate  or  parochial  ones,  leavins 
4,400 not  attending  any  school. — (Report  of  Superintendent  Beig.  D.  Best  for  1877-^8.1 

Lexington  makes  return,  through  Superintendent  J.  O.  Hamson.  of  2,235  colored 
children  of  school  age  out  of  the  5,909  enumerated;  of  893  such  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools,  with  529  of  them  in  average  daily  attendance;  of  7  different  school  buildings, 
with  27  rooms  and  2,000  sittings.  Three  of  the  buildings  were  for  white  pupils  and  4  lor 
colored.  Each  of  the  former  had  a  male  principal  with  4  female  assistants;  each  of 
tho  latter,  a  colored  male  principal  with  an  average  of  2  assistants,  all  females  except 
one. — (Return  for  1878.) 

LtmiwUle  published  no  report  of  her  schools  in  1878.  The  statistics  given  are  from 
a  return  by  Superintendent  Qeorge  H.  Tingley,  1r.  This  shows  that  of  the  19,292 
pupils  enrolled  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  had  18,660,  the  high  schools  600, 
and  the  city  normal  school  32;  that  ofthe  12,999  in  average  daily  attendance  12,436  were 
in  primary  and  grammar  school  classes,  533  in  the  high  schools,  and  30  in  the  normal 
school;  and  that  of  the  320  teachers  2  were  teachers  of  music  and  28  of  German.  A 
subsequent  letter  from  the  superintendent  says  that  the  employment  of  the  teachers 
of  music  was  not  continued  beyond  tiiat  year,  and  that  since  1877  there  have  been  no 
evening  schools.  The  statistics  above  given,  he  says,  include  colored  as  well  as  white 
pupils. 

Aeioport  in  1877-78  had  her  schools  divided  into  10  grades,  each  apparently  occupying 
one  year,  the  classification  of  the  first  6  being  primary;  of  the  next  2,  intermediate; 
and  of  the  last  2,  higher  intermediate.  A  good  course  of  study  has  been  arranged  for 
the  schools  and  is  presented  in  the  printed  report,  and  considerable  reforms  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  manap^ement  are  said  to  have  been  inaugurated,  the  results 
of  which  will  probably  appear  m  the  next  report.  The  statistics  ror  the  year  are  said 
by  a  committee  of  the  board  of  education  to  be  imperfect,  from  the  refusal  of  a  former 
superintendent  to  exhibit  his  records  and  reports. 

At  Padttoah  the  schools  are  classified  as  primary,  grammar,  intermediate,  and  high. 
The  superintendent  says  that  the  work  ofthe  primary  and  intermediate  grades  was 
much  increased  during  1877-78.  Yet  not  only  was  the  enlarged  conrbe  of  study  frilly 
completed,  but  several  pupils  received  promotion  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  grade 
because  of  extra  attainments.  Through  this  greater  thoroughness  in  early  studies 
pupils  are  expected  to  enter  the  grammar  schools  better  x^repared  for  their  work  in 
these  than  has  previously  been  possible.  In  the  high  school,  also,  so  much  greater  ad- 
vancement was  made  in  mathematics  that  several  students  are  expected  to  complete 
in  3  years  a  course  which  in  the  past  has  required  4  or  5. — (Report  of  Superintendent 
D.  C.  Culley  for  1877-78.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

BTA.TB  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  FAIUfDALB. 

The  legislature  having  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  State  normal  school  at  the 
Kentucky  Military  Institute,  the  buildings  of  that  institute  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  State  boud  of  education.  The  normal  school  was  opened  June  20,  1878, 
under  favorable  auspices,  to  continue  10  weeks.  Tuition  is  free  to  one  person  from 
each  county,  the  county  school  commissioner  making  the  selection. —  (State  report, 
1878;  Eclectic  Teacher,  December,  1878.) 

OTHBR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DRPARTMENTS. 

The  Kentiuky  Normal  School^  Carlisle,  provides  3  courses  of  study  for  teachers,  cov- 
ering respectively  1,  2,  and  3  years,  the  shortest  being  intended  to  prepare  teachers 
for  ungraded  schools ;  the  second,  for  graded  schools ;  and  the  third,  for  positions  as 
teachers  or  principals  in  academies  or  graded  schools.  An  appropriate  diploma  is  given 
graduates  of  eacn  course,  which  authorizes  them  to  teach  m  the  common  schools  of 
the  State  for  5  years  without  examination.  Free  tuition  was  offered  during  the  year 
1877-78  to  one  person  from  each  county  in  the  State. — (^Catalogue.) 

Berea  Colleaey  Berea,  offers  a  special  normal  course  oi  study,  covering  3  years,  and 
also  a  normal  course  of  2  years. — (Catalogue.) 

Murray  Inatitute^  Murray,  according  to  the  last  report  received  from  it  (1875-76), 
made  some  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers. — (Catalo^e.) 

QwrffeUnm  Colhgef  Qeoigetown,  also  makee  some  provision  f<xr  the  training  of 
teadwxa. 
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■DUCATIONAL  JOUBKAL. 

The  Eclectic  Teacher,  published  monthly  at  Carlisle,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  T. 
C.  H.  Vance,  oontinaed  daring  1878  its  work  of  diffosing  educational  information. 
During  the  autumnal  months  it  also  enjoyed  the  editorial  services  of  Superintendent 
B.  Ma&on,  of  Atlanta,  Oa.,  and  of  0.  A.  Chase,  long  a  high  school  principal,  of  Lou- 
IsviDe,  Ky. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIQH  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  information  at  hand  as  to  the  i>ublic  high  schools  in  Kentucky  beyond 
what  appears  in  the  city  reports  from  Louisyille,  Newport,  Covington,  Paduci^,  and 
Cynthiana,  in  all  of  which  such  schools  are  in  operation.  That  in  Covington  presents 
a  4  years'  course,  and  had  an  attendance  in  1878  of  172  pupils,  of  whom  73  were  boys 
and  99  girls.  Louisville  has  2  high  schools,  in  which  there  was  a  total  attendance  in 
1878  of  600  pupils. 

The  law  permits  the  establishment,  in  connection  with  common  schools,  of  high 
school  departments,  in  which  tuition  fees  may  be  charged,  provided  the  teaching  of 
such  branches  shall  not  interfere  with  the  thorough  teaching  of  the  common  branches. 
It  is  also  provided  that  any  undenominational  school,  wnether  university,  college, 
academy,  or  high  school,  may  receive  aid  from  the  public  school  funds  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  resident  in  the  school  district  in  which  it  lies, 
provided  sueh  youth  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  school  or  college  free  of 
charge  for  common  school  branches  for  S  months  in  the  year. —  (School  laws,  1878.) 

OTBVR  6XCONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  schools,  private  academic  schools,  and  prenaratory  de- 
partments of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  Vl,  and  VII  of  the  appendix,  and  tne  summaiy 
of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Kentucky  University.  Lexington,  includes  4  colleges,  viz,  of  arts,  of  the  Bible,  of 
law,  and  a  commercial  college.  The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
which  was  united  with  the  university  in  1866,  was  by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1878 
detached  from  it  and  made  an  independent  State  college.  The  College  of  the  Bible, 
organized  under  the  charter  of  the  university,  and  still  roported  as  one  of  its  colleges, 
is  not  now  in  operation.  The  use  of  its  rooms  has  been  given  to  a  new  College  of  the 
Bible,  organized  in  July,  1877.  The  college  is  independent  of  the  university,  but  acts 
in  harmony  with  it. — (Catalogne.) 

Out  of  17  other  coUeadate  institutions,  whose  titles  and  statistics  may  be  found  in 
Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  15  reported  preparatory  classes,  some  of  which 
reached  as  low  as  the  primary  departments  of  the  pubho  schools ;  14  had  classical 
courses  or  schools,  usually  of  3  to  4  years  beyond  the  preparatory ;  10  had  also  scientific 
schools  or  courses,  of  somewhat  indefinite  length,  except  in  5  cases,  whero  they  were 
of  3  to  4  years ;  3  had  literary  or  ladies'  courses,  composed  of  English  studies  only,  or 
of  these  m  connection  with  some  modem  languages ;  7  undertook  to  nve  commercial 
training ;  and  3  offered  some  normal  instruction  in  connection  with  the  collegiate 
studies. 

IXSTITUnONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNO  WOMEN. 

For  institutions  devoted  to  this  grade  of  instruction,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix 
following ;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIMC  AND  PBOFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Collo^  of  Kentucky,  as  ali^eady  stated,  is  now 
entirelydistinot  from  the  State  university  m  administration  and  control.  However, 
by  an  arrangement  made  with  the  university,  its  matriculates  have  access  free  of 
charge  to  the  classes  of  the  college  of  science  and  arts  in  that  institution.  The  course 
of  study  is  substantially  the  same  as  before  the  change,  with  the  addition  of  an  ad- 
vanced course  in  agricultural  chemistry  and  a  special  course  of  lectures  on  the  relation 
of  forests  to  agriculture,  of  insects  to  vegetation,  of  geology  to  soils,  and  on  economic 
botany. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Special  tkeologietU  instruotion  in  Kentucky  is  eiveii  at  the  Theolo^cal  Seminary 
of  tae  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Danville;  the  Sonuiem  Baptist  Theological  Semiimy, 
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at  Lonisyille;  and  the  College  of  the  Bible,  at  Lexiiigton.  The  seminary  at  Dan 
ville  proyides  a  3  years'  course  of  instruction  and  requires  a  collegiate  or  equivalent 
preparation ;  in  that  at  Louisville,  the  studies  are  arrauffed  in  8  independent  schools, 
comprising  an  English  course  for  those  who  have  not  haSl  a  collegiate  training  and  a 
higher  one  (embracing  Hebrew  and  Greek  lauffuages)  for  those  who  have. — (Cata- 
loffues  of  seminaries. )  T)ie  College  of  the  Bible  fills  the  place  of  one  by  the  same  name 
which  was  formerly  a  department  of  the  State  university  but  was  discontinued  in  1877. 
It  occupies  the  rooms  of  its  predecessor  in  the  State  university  buildings,  and  students 
of  the  college  are  admitted  without  charge  to  classes  of  the  university.  The  course 
covers  4  years. 

Instruction  in  theology  is  also  given  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  departments  of 
Geoi^etown  College,  Georgetown;  Eminence  College,  Eminence;  and  Bethel  College, 
Rnssellville. 

For  statistics  under  this  head,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of 
the  same  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Zegal  training  at  the  College  of  Law,  Kentucky  University,  is  in  a  2  years'  course, 
designed  to  be  complete  and  thorough,  except  in  merely  local  law.  Instruction  is 
given  by  lectures  with  examinations  on  them,  by  recitations,  and  by  moot  courts. — 
(Catalogue,  1878.)    For  statistics,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix. 

The  medical  department  of  the  Univernijf  of  Louieville  and  the  Soepital  College  of 
MedidtuL  the  memoal  department  of  Central  University,  provide  and  require  for  grad- 
uation the  usual  3  years'  course  of  study,  including  2  courses  of  lectures,  one  of  which 
must  have  been  taken  at  the  institution  granting  the  degrees.  It  is  also  required  that 
candidates  for  graduation  must  have  received  clinical  instruction  in  hospital  and 
anatomical  instruction  in  the  dissecting  room. — (Catalogues,  1878.) 

The  usual  pharmaceutical  studies  are  pursued  in  the  Louievilh  College  of  Pharmacy. 
In  order  to  graduate,  students  must  have  attended  two  courses  of  lectures  and  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  at  least  4  years  in  the  drug  business. — (Catalojzne.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  this  in  the  report 
of  tho  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUBfB. 

The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Danville, 
gives  free  instruction  for  seven  years  to  youth  entitled  to  its  benefits.  The  ordinary 
common  school  branches  are  taught. —  (Report,  1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  TIIE  BUND. 

The  Kentuckj^  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  is  a  free  pub- 
lic school  for  children  whose  eyesight  is  too  defective  to  admit  of  their  education  in  the 
common  schools.  Destitute  children  receive  food  and  clothing  as  well  as  tuition  at 
public  expense.  The  literary  branches  taught  are  those  ordinarily  pursued  in  pubUo 
schools,  special  attention  being  given  to  music.  The  employments  are  broom  and 
mattress  making,  upholstering  and  caning  chairs,  knitting,  sewing,  and  fancy  work. 
The  facilities  for  instruction  in  music  were  ffreatly  increased  during  1878  by  the  pur- 
chase of  an  excellent  pipe  organ  costing  $1,300. —  (Report  of  institution,  1878,  and 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  or  Education  for  1877.) 

REFORM  SCHOOL. 

The  Louisville  House  of  Refuse  comprises  departments  for  white  boys,  for  girls,  and 
for  colored  boys,  the  first  established  in  1865,  the  second  in  1873,  and  the  last  in  1876. 
There  were  in  1878  under  training  48  j^irls  and  210  boys.  46  colored.  The  common 
English  branches  are  taught,  besides  the  employments  of  shoemaking,  cane  seating, 
willow  work,  farm  and  garden  work,  housework,  and  sewing.  Work  is  imperative : 
it  is  believed  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  education  of  the  inmates,  and  to  * 
teach  it  and  to  instil  habits  of  industry  are  the  principal  objects  of  the  school. — 
(Report,  187H.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Frankfort, 
is  a  State  school  for  the  traininff  of  such  feeble-minded  children  as  seem  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  improvement.  In  admtion  to  the  mental  training  and  instruction  in  farm 
work  given,  some  provision  has  been  made  for  teaching  lK»ys  the  carpenter's  trade; 
and  ifthis  experiment  shall  prove  entirely  successful,  as  appears  likely  to  be  the  case, 
other  mechamcal  schools  will  be  opened,  such  as  for  boot  and  shoemaking,  tailoring, 
and  perhaps  blacksmithing. —  (Report,  1878.) 

For  statistics  of  the  institutions  giving  special  instruction,  see  the  tables  relating 
thereto  in  the  appendix,  and  tho  snimnanes  of  the  same  in  the  report  c^  the  Commis- 
doner  preceding. 


^  REPORT   OF  THE   COMMISSIONER  OF   EDtJCATTON. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

8TATB  ASSOCIATIONS. 

No  record  has  reached  this  Bureau  of  the  j^roceedings  either  of  the  State  associA- 
tion  for  white  or  of  that  for  colored  teachers  in  1878.  It  appears  from  an  announce- 
ment in  the  Eclectic  Teacher  for  July  that  the  former  was  to  be  held  at  Somerset,  on 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad,  August  13-15,  and  from  a  subsequent  number  of 
the  same  journal  we  learn  that  among  other  resolutions  was  one  favoring  a  legal 
requirement  that  county  commissiouers  of  education  should  be  examined  as  to  their 
qualifications  for  ofiGtce,  but  this  is  all  the  information  ^ven.  Of  the  meeting  of  the 
colored  teachers  all  that  is  laiowu  to  this  Office  is  contamed  in  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly  for  October,  1878:  ''The  Kentucky  Colored  Teachers'  Association  met  in 
Danville,  August  8  and  9 ;  Dr.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson  delivered  an  address." 

The  North  Kentucky  Teachers'  AssociAtion  was  to  hold  its  session  on  the  12th  and 
13th  of  April,  1878.  Among  the  topics  announced  for  discussion  were  **  The  proper  use 
of  text  bookis,"  by  J.  Roland  Day,  of  Milleisburg;  ''County  superintondency  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  efficiencv  of  ungraded  schools,"  by  School  Comnussioner  Leo 
Tibbatts,  of  Campbell  County ;  ''Efficient  school  work,"  by  City  Superintendent  J.  B. 
Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati ;  "  High  schools  a  necessary  part  of  a  system  of  public  educa- 
tion," by  J.  W.  Hall,  principal  of  the  Covington  high  school ;  "Neatness  in  school  work 
promotes  efficiency,"  by  R.  D.  Best,  superintendent  of  Covington  public  schools ;  "Ed- 
ucational conservatism,"  by  George  A.  Yates,  principal  of  the  third  district  school, 
Covington :  and  "Examination  tests  for  transfer  purposes,"  by  Superintendent  W.  H. 
Jones,  of  Newport. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  JosSPH  Bbbha  Pickitt,  SiaU  auperintendtnt  ^puibUe  inttrwetUm^  HvnJtforL 

[Mr.  Fiokett  succeeds  Hm.  Howard  A.  IC.  Henderaon,  whose  second  tenn  of  servioe,  187fr-1870»  tar- 

minstes  in  Bepteniber  of  the  latter  yesr.] 
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LOUISIANA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTBin>AKCB. 


Tonth  of  school  age 

White  pnpils  in  public  schools.. 
Colorecl  pupils  in  public  schools 
Total  pupils  in  public  schools  .. 
Pupils  in  private  schools 


PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 


Schools  for  white  pupils 

Schools  for  colored  pupils 

Total  number  of  schools 

Average  time  of  school  in  days  . 
Value  of  public  school  property. 


1876-'77. 


266,033 


85,000 


TBACHSBS. 


In  public  schools  for  whites . 
In  public  schools  for  colored . 
Total  public  school  teachers. 
Teachers  in  private  schools. . 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


Total  receipts  for  public  schools . 
Total  expenditures 


1,044 

135 

1736,575 


1,507 
638 


$467,368 
c369,829 


18r7-^a 


272,938 
43,197 
33,632 
76,829 
02,688 


1,011 

(530 

51,541 


Inoiease. 


6,905 


1,425 

557 

1,982 

al56 


1638,371 
552,055 


Decrease. 


8,171 


497 


475 


1171, 003 
182,236 


aExclnsive  of  New  OilMms,  wbloh  last  year  had  10,000  pupils  in  private  aoboola  under  400  teaoheis. 

6  Doea  not  inolnde  colored  soboola  in  New  Orleans. 

•  Thia  indades  payment  of  $23,001  of  olafana  ax)4er  preriooa  booxda. 

(Beport  for  1678  of  Hon.  B.  M.  Lusher,  State  superintendent  of  public  education.) 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFVICBBS. 


For  the  State  there  is  a  board  of  education  appointed  by  the  governor  for  4  years 
and  a  superintendent  of  public  education  elected  by  the  i>eo^le  every  4  years.  For 
parishes  there  are  boards  of  directors  of  5  to  9  members,  appointed  from  the  citizens 
of  the  parish  by  the  State  board  of  education,  except  in  the  parish  of  Orleans,  where 
only  8  members  of  a  board  of  20  are  so  appointed. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  BTSTEH. 

The  funds  for  public  school  purposes  are  derived  from  parish  taxes,  which  must  not 
exceed  1  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  valuation ;  from  interest  on  the  United  States 
deposit  fund  and  on  the  school  ftmd ;  from  special  taxes,  to  be  levied  by  the  general 
assembly ;  and  from  a  poll  tax  of  $1  on  all  men  over  21.  Of  this  last  revenue,  however, 
only  90  per  cent,  is  used  for  school  purposes. 

The  public  schools  are  open  to  vonths  from  6  to  21  years  of  age.  Equal  facilities 
must  be  provided  for  white  and  colored  children.  The  constitution  forbids  the 
general  assembly  to  make  any  appropriation  for  the  support  of  any  private  school  or 
mstitntion  of  learning.  Elementary,  academic,  and  nonnal  schools  are  provided  for 
by  the  system.  Teacners  cannot  be  legally  employed  unless  they  have  passed  an 
examination  and  received  certificates  fiN>m  parish  boards. — (School  laws,  1877.) 


BB  EEPOBT   OF  THE   COlOflBSIONEB   OP   EDUCATION. 

GE17ERAL  CONDITION. 

The  Bt<atiBtic8  show  a  decrease  of  about  8,200  in  the  number  of  pupils  attending  P^^ 
lie  BchoolB;  with  on  increase  of  497  in  the  total  number  of  schools  in  operation,  of  475 
in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  of  $171,003  in  receipts  for  public  school  pur- 
poses and  of  $182,226  in  expenditures.  These  statistics,  however,  are  incomplete.  On 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  the  educational  ofiScers  of  several  parishes 
were  kept  from  making  up  the  full  annual  exhibits  required  of  them  by  law. 

No  interests  in  the  State  suffered  more  from  this  epidemic  than  those  connected 
with  public  school  education.  Before  the  fever  began,  the  schools  which  the  State 
8ux>erintendent  had  been  able  to  visit  in  the  more  important  towns  were  well  attended. 
Never  before,  since  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union,  had  the  people,  both  white  and 
colored,  been  so  well  satisfied  with  the  character  ot  the  teachers  employed  and  the 
proficiency  attained  by  pnpils. 

The  volunt«ary  provision  for  parish  sui>ervision  of  schools,  which  was  oommenoed  in 
the  State  last  year,  has  been  increased  by  the  appointment  of  inspectors  in  7  parishes 
additional  to  the  4  already  serving ;  thus  11  parishes  now  have  the  benefit  of  a  super- 
vision which  It  is  expected  will  in  time  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools, 
and  which  has  already  in  some  instances  accomplished  valuable  results. — (State  report. ) 

AID  FROM  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  cause  of  education  in  Louisiana  received  assistance  from  the  Peabody  fund  in 
1678  to  the  amount  of  $4,750.  Of  this  sum,  $2,200  were  ^iveu  to  the  two  normal  sem- 
inaries in  New  Orleans.  The  remainder,  $2,5S)0,  was  divided  among  8  public  schools 
and  academies,  of  which  4  were  for  white  pupils  and  4  for  colored. —  (State  report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

NEW   ORLEANS. 

Officers.^  A  board  of  20  directors,  8  appointed  by  the  State  boai^  of  education  and 
12  by  the  city  administrators  for  terms  of  4  years,  with  a  superintendent  appointed 
by  the  board  for  the  same  term. 

Statisiica. — School  population  of  the  city  (6  to  21),  66,918.  Number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools  in  1878:  males,  13,346;  females,  12,820— total,  26,166:  daily  aver- 
age attendance,  17,382;  number  of  teachers,  438.  Expnondttures  for  public  schools, 
$^,560.  The  State  report  gives  no  statistics  of  the  private  schools  in  New  Orleans 
for  1878. 

Additional  partioulara, — The  most  important  changes  made  in  the  city  schools  during 
the  year  were  the  consolidation  of  the  two  academies  for  girls  into  one,  which  is  more 
centrally  located  and  better  furnished,  and  the  opening  of  a  large  primary  school  in 
one  of  the  buildings  vacated,  to  the  relief  of  several  overcrowded  schools.  Another 
year  has  been  add^  to  the  grammar  school  course,  which  embraces  branches  formerly 
taught  in  the  first  high  school  year,  thus  advancing  the  curriculum  of  the  high  schooL 

The  public  school  teachers  here  have  suffered  gnevous  hardships  from  the  inability 
of  the  city  to  pay  regularly  the  too  moderate  salaries  allowed  them.  As  a  measure  of 
relief,  the  State  superintendent  suggests  that  a  special  act  be  passed,  authorizing  him 
to  apportion  back  to  New  Orleans  such  an  amount  of  the  State  school  taxes  paid  by 
her  citizens  in  1877  and  1878  as  will  enable  the  city  to  discharge  outstanding  obliga- 
tions for  the  month  of  December,  1877,  and  the  last  4  months  of  1878. 

AU  the  primary  schools  of  the  city  are  overcrowded  with  young  children.  There  is 
a  provision  of  the  school  law  which  prohibits  the  intrusting  of  more  than  60  children 
to  one  teacher,  but  it  is  dail;^  disregarded.  The  seat  of  this  abuse  is  in  the  inability 
of  the  city  to  provide  a  snffiment  number  of  school-houses  and  teachers.  The  remedy 
suggested  is  that  a  law  be  passed  restricting  free  public  education  to  youths  over  8 
^ears  of  age.  Children  nnder  that  age  ought,  if  possible,  to  have  the  benefit  of  train- 
ing in  Kindergarten ;  but  where  that  cannot  be,  it  is  thought  better  for  them  to  remain 
out  of  school  until  8  years  of  age.  It  is  urged  that  chil£*en  who  are  kep^  free  from 
school  restraints  up  t<>  that  age  take  hold  of  study  with  such  increased  strength  and 
vigor  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  they  are  as  far  advanced  as  others  who  entered  at  6. — 
(State  superintendent's  report  and  city  report.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Peabody  Normal  Seminary ^  at  New  Orleans,  free  to  white  students,  offers  a  course 
of  professional  training  to  graduates  of  the  city  academies  or  high  schools  and  other 
institutions.  A  class  of  38  received  diplomas  in  July,  1878,  as  teachers  of  the  elementr- 
ary  branches.  Instead  of  seeking  employment,  however,  a  majority  of  them  remained 
in  the  seminaiv  to  study  and  review  practically  the  higher  branches  and  qualify  them- 
selves for  employment  in  the  highest  grades  or  the  grammar  schools. — (State  report.) 
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The  Narmdl  Sehoolfor  Colored  Studrnts,  New  Orleant,  also  free,  and  snstamed  by  the 
Peabody  ftmd,  haa  continued  to  be  well  attended  by  an  intelligent  class  of  students. 
They  are  instructed  and  trained  by  a  thoroughly  competent  and  experienced  principal. — 
(Report.) 

NOBMAIi  DEPARTMENTS. 

Departments  in  Leland,  Straight,  and  New  Orleans  Universities  also  give  instruc- 
tion to  colored  persons  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  crowning  feature  of  the  system  of  public  education  in  New  Orleans  is  her  3 
public  academies.  One  is  for  white  boys,  one  for  white  ^irls,  and  the  thitd  for  col- 
ored boys  and  girls.  There  were  formerly  4  sach  schools  in  the  city,  2  being  for  girls, 
but  in  1878  these  2  were  consolidated  into  1,  which  had  an  attendance  of  213.  There 
were  16  more  girls  attending  the  high  school  for  colored  ^outh,  but  apparently  no 
colored  boys.  The  central  scmool  for  white  boys  had  76  pupils,  making  a  total  attend- 
ance of  305;  graduates,  119. — (State  and  city  reports.) 

OTHER  SECONDART  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  for  pre- 
paring students  for  college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the 
summary  of  these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MSN  OR  FOR  BOTH  8BXES. 

The  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleee,  at  Baton  Rouge, 
organized  in  1677  by  the  union  of  the  old  State  University  and  the  Agricultural  ana 
Mechanical  Collese,  aims  to  become  an  institution  of  learning  in  the  broadest  and 
highest  sense.  The  law  requires  that  general  instruction  shall  bo  provided  in  all  the 
departments  of  literature,  science,  and  art,  as  well  as  in  industrial  and  professioniJ 
pursuits ;  it  is  also  provided  that  special  instruction  shall  be  given  in  agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arts,  mining,  military  science  and  art,  civil  engineering,  law,  medicine, 
commerce,  ana  navigation.  In  accordance  with  this  programme,  16  departments  of 
study  have  been  anranged,  including  those  of  ancient  languages,  modem  languages, 
mathematics,  histoiy  and  English  literature,  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy. — 
(Official  register  of  the  univermty.  1878.) 

The  other  universities  and  colleges  are  Leland,  New  Orleans,  and  Straight  Uni- 
versities, and  Centenary,  St.  Charles,  and  Jefferson  Colleges.  Straight  and  Leland 
are  schools  for  the  coiorod  race,  embracing  professional  and  normal  as  well  as  some 
degree  of  classical  instruction ;  but  they  do  not  claim  to  offer  a  collegiate  curriculum. 

For  statistics  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  see  Table  IX. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  institutions  exclusively  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women, 
see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  that  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

bcienhfic. 

The  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  provides  besides  its 
literary  courses  instruction  in  agriculture,  chemistry,  commerce,  engineering  (civil  and 
military),  military  science,  mechanic  arts,  physics  and  mechanics,  and  natural  history. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  those  branches  of  study  relating  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  ctepartment  of  agriculture  has  not  yet  been  organized,  as  such, 
and  it  will  not  be  until  pupils  have  become  more  proficient  in  studies  underlving  or 
''related  to*'  agriculture.  There  is  an  exi>erimental  farm  belonging  to  the  institution, 
which  bomprises  126  acres  of  good  land. — (Official  register  of  the  university.) 

professional. 

Instruction  in  ihoology  is  given  to  colored  students  in  Leland,  New  Orleans,  and 
Sfaraight  Universities.  Straight  Uuiversity  is  supported  bv  the  American  Missionary 
Association  and  New  Orleans  University  by  the  freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church.  Leland  is  under  Baptist  influences.  All  three  institutions 
are  open  to  students  irrespective  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  sect. 
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For  ley«X  triinfng  tbe  Uw  depattamai  of  tbe  Unnramty  of  Looiaiaiis  pnmdoB  m  2 
jeut^  coane  of  stody  oomprinug  civil  Iaw,  the  Iaw  of  nature  and  of  DaHona,  admiiml^ 
and  maritiiiw  law,  common  law,  and  equity  and  eonstitatlonal  law.  Instmction  is 
given  bj  lectures,  expositions,  examinations,  and  moot  courts.  The  law  department 
of  Straight  Univernty  also  provides  a  2  years'  coarse  of  instmction  omnprising  the 
stndies  nsoally  pnreaed  In  such  schools. — (Catalognee.) 

In  mtdkime  the  nKfxiical  department  of  the  Univecaity  of  T.m»i«i^»iA  and  the  Charity 
Honiital  Medical  College,  both  at  New  Orleans,  provide  the  nsoal  3  yeaia^  ooorse  of 
study,  including  an  attendance  on  two  complete  courses  of  lectures.  Encouragement 
to  further  study  is  given  in  the  medical  department  of  tiie  University  of  Louisiana  by 
an  offer  of  free  instruction  to  sach  students  as  have  alroidy  attended  and  paid  for  two 
eounes  of  lectures.—  (Circulars.) 

The  New  Orlemis  Dental  College  sends  no  r^iorts  for  1878 

SPECIAL  nrsTBUcnoK. 

KDCCATIOir  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

No  report  has  been  received  for  1878  from  the  Louisiana  Inatitiition  for  the  Ednoa- 
tton  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Baton  Bonge.* 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUVD. 

The  Louisiana  Institution  of  Instmction  for  the  Blind,  Baton  Bonge,  reports  consid- 
erable progress  made  in  1878.  The  instmction,  it  was  said,  was  thorough  and  highly 
successful  and  the  prospect  hopeful  for  the  ensuing  year.  Pupils  are  instructed  in 
broom  and  mattress  making,  cane  seating,  piano  tuning,  sewing,  music,  and  the 
iiranches  taught  in  ordinarygrammar  schools. — (Report  and  return,  1878.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XYIII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  this  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CHIEF  8TATE  8CHCK)L  OFFICEE. 

Hon.  BOBisr  M.  Lusub,  Aste  tuptrinUndent  tifpMU  tduotMon,  N0»  Orieonc.* 

(Term,  1877-1881.] 


'Uiider  tbeaeir  coosUtettoa  of  ItW  Bdwhi  H.  Fsy  waseleetad,  and  was  to  saooeed  Mr.  Lusher  Jim- 
nsiyl,  IttO. 


MAINE. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMBCABY. 


1876-^. 

18T7-78. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPUIATION  A2n>  ATTENDANCE. 
Yonth  between  4  and  21.............. 

217, 417 

155.428 

al07,653 

80 

51 

4,222 

3,014 

86 

117* 

4,039 

$3,022,722 

228 
2.253 
4,543 
2,361 

1 

214.797 

155, 150 

al08,940 

82 

52 

4,215 

2,943 

62 

im 

4,005 
13,063,418 

274 

2,280 
4.540 
2,389 
6,820 
132  63 
15  92 
334 

$1, 140, 914 
1,050,709 

• 

2,620 

278 

enrolment  in nnblic  scbools ...... .... 

Average  attenoanoe .................. 

1,287 
2 

1 

Per  cent,  of  ayerage  attendance  to 

enrolment. 
Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to 

school  popnlation. 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  scliool-bonfies  reported 

Scbool-honses  in  good  concution 

Built  dnrins  the  year  ...... .......... 

7 

71 

4 

Length  of  school  term  in  days 

Nnmber  of  districts .................. 

34 

Valae  of  school  nronerty  •....•.....•. 

t40,696 

46 
27 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 

Men  tf^achinir  in  snmmer  -,---^Tr w. 

Men  teaching  in  "winter ,....  ,,,- 

IVoTnen  tieacninflr  in  SQUuner  .....r  .... 

3 

Women  teaching  in  winter  ........... 

28 

Whole  nnnlber  of  teachers  ......  ..•••• 

A  verftce  montbl  v  na  v  of  men  -♦^.. .... 

t32  76 

16  56 

314 

$1,042,990 
1, 115, 304 

iO  13 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

Number  of  normal  school  graduates 
teaching. 

BECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Total  receipts  for  pnblio  schools 

Tot^exnenditures.....  ........  ..•••. 

64 

20 
$97,924 

• 

164,595 

lr^^"»  ^""^ 

a  In  winter  schools ;  In  summer  schoolB  the  ftverage  attencUnoe  was  100,982  in  1877  and  102.805  in  1878. 

(From  report  of  Hon.  N.  A.  Luce,  State  superintendent  of  common  schools,  for  the 
year  187H,  with  receipts  and  expenuitures  from  a  written  return.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEBS. 

For  the  State,  there  is  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  appointed  by  the  goy- 
emor  and  council  for  a  tenn  of  3  years  or  during  the  pleasure  of  the  executiye. 

In  towns,  a  school  committee  of  3  or  else  a  superyisor  of  schools  must  be  chosen  by 
ballot.  Scnool  agents  may  be  elected  in  the  same  manner^  and  if  such  agents  are  not 
proyided  by  towns,  districts  must  elect  them,  to  call  meetings,  take  census,  &,o. 

OTHER  FBATUBES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Schools  are  sustained  (1)  hy  the  interest  of  the  permanent  school  fund  distributed 
among  the  seyeral  towns  according  to  the  number  of  children  between  4  and  21  years 
of  affe;  (2)  by  a  property  tax  throughout  the  State  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar:  ^3)  by  a 
leyied  in  each  city,  town,  and  pumtation  of  not  less  than  80  cents  for  each  umaoi- 


tant. 


Money  for  ptoyiding  school-houses,  lots^  fhmiture,  &o,f  may  be  raised  by  yote  of 
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flclKKd  diBtrieU.  If  this  doty  be  ^mueMoiiAbly''  neelected  by  districtB,  towns  nu^ 
lisjinmi  the  necessary  tax  on  the  district  the  same  as  if  levied  by  district  meeting. 

Teachen  most  be  examined  by  superintending  school  committees,  and  if  found  pos- 
sessed of  the  requisite  literary  qualifications,  with  a  good  moral  character  and  suitable 
temper  and  disposition  to  instruct  youth,  a  certificate  is  given  them. 

Children  between  9  and  15  years  of  age  of  sound  mind  and  body  must  attend  school 
at  least  12  weeks  in  each  year.  A  penalty  for  violation  of  this  law  not  to  exceed  $S 
and  costs  is  imposed  on  parents  and  guardians,  and  boys  between  9  and  15  who  negleet 
or  refuse  to  attend  must  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5. 

Free  high  schools  receive  aid  from  the  State  amounting  to  one-half  the  sum  acta- 
aOy  expended  by  them  for  instruction,  not  however  to  exceed  $500  to  any  one  town, 
provided  that  such  sum  is  additional  to  that  required  by  law  to  be  expended  for  com- 
nion  school  purposes. —  (School  laws  of  Maine,  1868.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  an  increase  in  the  average  attendance  of  pupils,  in  the  value  of 
school  propertv,  in  the  proportion  of  men  teaching,  and  also  in  the  number  of  teachers 
who  were  graduates  of  normal  schools.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  school  population,  of  pupils  registered,  of  school-houses  in  good  condi- 
tion and  of  those  built  auring  the  year,  in  the  average  wages  of  teachers,  and  in  the 
total  receipts  and  expenditures  for  public  schools. 

On  the  whole,  the  State  superintendent  infers  a  healthy  growth  in  the  effectiveness 
of  the  schools.  He  claims  that  more  and  better  work  has  been  done  at  a  reduced  cost, 
that  there  has  been  more  effective  supervision  resulting  in  better  teaching  and  a  more 
intelligent  public  interest.  The  free  hi^h  schools  too,  he  says,  have  exerted  an  infln- 
ence  in  this  direction,  furnishing  to  pupils  in  the  common  schools  incentives  to  labor. 
As  a  proof  of  the  influence  of  hi^^h  schools,  it  is  mentioned  that  towns  in  which  these 
schools  have  been  sustained  dnnng  the  present  year  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  or  less  show  a 
gain  in  average  attendance  during  the  last  5  years  of  1  per  cent,  more  than  the  aver- 
age gain  throughout  the  State. 

The  decrease  in  teachers'  wages  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  persons 
desiring  to  teach  was  increased  out  of  proportion  to  the  demand  by  the  "hard  times," 
which  threw  out  of  other  employments  many  who  formerly  taught. — (State  super- 
intendent's report,  1878.) 

kindeboXrten. 

For  statistics  of  schools  of  this  cIxmbs,  see  Table  Y  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary 
of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

TOPICS  DISCUSSED. 

Among  other  topics  discussed  by  Superintendent  Luce  in  bis  rejiort  for  1878  is  that 
of  the  undue  multiplication  of  school  districts.  In  many  parts  of  the  State,  he  says, 
this  has  given  rise  to  small,  poorly  taught  schools,  with  short  terms,  and  poor,  ill 
furnished  school-bouses.  He  advises  a  judicious  rearrangement,  or,  better  still,  an  en- 
tire abolition  of  the  school  districts,  and  urges  on  the  Mends  of  common  schools  the 
agitation  of  such  measures  in  the  interests  of  economy  as  well  as  of  reform  in  the 
system.  It  is  suggested,  also,  that  school  officers,  teachers,  parents,  and  all  interested 
should  labor  to  increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  common  school  work,  by  de- 
manding the  employment  of  professionally  trained  teachers  only,  and  by  securing  an 
increase  of  the  general  and  average  att-endance.  To  these  ends,  the  sphere  of  free 
high  school  work  should  be  enlarged  and  the  quality  improved.  Young  men  and 
women  who  mean  to  teach  should  be  urged  to  attend  the  normal  schools,  and  the  work 
of  these  schools  should  be  so  modified  that  pupils  having  the  proper  literary  qualifica* 
tions  may  graduate  from  the  first  course  after  one  year^  study. — (Report,  1878.) 

.CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

These  are  superintending  school  committees  and  school  agents,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple.   Some  cities  have  also  school  superintendents. 

STATISTICS. 


City. 


Baafcor.. 
Lowiaton 
Portland. 


Estimated 
popnlatloo. 


19,880 
20,000 
SSpSOO 


Youth  of 
school  age. 


6.586 

5,064 

10,800 


Snrohnent 
injpnbUo 
■cnools. 


8,4I» 
8,871 
6^161 


Average  at- 
tendance. 


2,688 
2,210 
4^225 


Teaohen. 


96 

77 

100 


Sxpondl* 
tore. 


$36,951 
35.721 
77,198 
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ADDITIOKAL  PAVnOULABS. 

In  Bangor  the  regQlar  scbooU  ore  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
nigh ;  nnclassified  snbnrban  schools  are  also  to  be  maintained.  The  nigh  and  gram- 
mar grades  oorer  each  a  period  of  4  years,  the  intermediate  ^  Althonni  95  teachers 
were  employed  during  the  year,  only  76  were  required  to  supply  the  schoius,  which  indi- 
cates too  frequent  change. — (Report.) 

The  Letmaton  system  comprised,  in  1878,  1  high,  1  grammar,  9  intermediate,  27  pri- 
mary, and  15  rural  schools.  The  average  expenditure  for  each  scholar,  based  on  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  was  $16.11.  A  training  class  for  teachers  was  maintained.  In 
a  manufacturing  community  like  this,  where  manj^  of  the  mothers  work  in  the  mills, 
it  seems  a  necessity  to  admit  children  into  the  public  schools  who  are  too  young  for  the 
ordinary  public  school  studies;  conseanently,  many  of  the  features  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten have  been  advantageously  adopted  in  some  of  the  primary  schools.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  popularity  of  the  public  school  system,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  but  one  private 
school  in  the  city,  the  Nichols  Latin  School,  connected  with  Bates  College. — (Report.) 

The  public  scnools  in  Portland  number  23,  namely :  1  high,  8  grammar,  12  primary, 
and  1  ungraded,  with  a  school  for  the  deaf.  Of  the  109  teachers  employed,  3  were 
special,  being  in  charge  of  penmanship  and  drawuig,  music,  and  French,  the  latter  in 
tne  high  school. — (Report  of  school  committee,  1878.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

KORXAL  SCHOOLS. 

Maine  has  now  3  State  normal  schools,  a  new  one  havins  been  established  at  Qor- 
ham  in  1878.  The  People  of  Qorham  have  shown  their  zeal  for  its  success  by  giving 
it  an  endowment  of  t4O,600  in  property  and  money,  including  the  building  and 
{;rounds  of  Gorham  Seminary,  worth  ^12,000.  The  school  is  thoroughly  equipped  and 
IS  nnder  a  principal  of  good  reputation,  who  has  a  capable  corps  of  assistants,  with 
a  fine  builoing  for  school  purposes.  There  is  also  a  large  boardmg  house  for  furnish- 
ing board  at  moderate  rates.  At  the  date  of  the  State  superintendent's  report,  about 
80  pupils  were  in  attendance,  with  the  prospect  that  the  number  would  reach  100 
before  the  close  of  the  term.    The  course  of  study  covered  one  year. 

In  the  two  older  schools,  at  Farmington  and  Castine,  the  course  of  training  still  ex- 
tends over  two  years.  It  is  suggest^,  however,  by  the  State  superintendent  and  by 
the  principal  of  the  school  at  Castino  that  an  elementary  or  short  course  of  one  year 
should  be  arranged,  which  shall  include  the  branches  taught  in  common  schools,  with 
a  thorough  drill  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  that  pupils  be  allowed  to 
f^raduate  after  its  completion.  It  is  urged  that  such  a  plan  may  he  expected  to  result 
m  the  thorough  training  of  an  increased  number  as  teachers,  since  many  who  now 
take  but  one  or  two  terms  would  complete  a  year,  and  many  more  who  at  present  finish 
the  short  course  with  high  rank  would  then  take  the  full  one. 

There  were  about  400  students  in  attendance  at  Farmington  and  Castine  during 
1878.  Each  school  sent  out  good,  earnest,  trained  teachers.  Besides  these,  large 
numbers  of  undergraduates  went  into  the  public  schools,  after  having  gained  such  an 
increase  of  skill  and  teaching  power  as  to  compensate  the  State  for  the  cost  of  their 
tuition. 

TBAOHERS'  TRAIKIKO  SCHOOL. 

Besides  the  school  at  Gk>rham,  the  legislature  Id  1878  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  traininjg  school  for  teachers  in  tne  Madawaska  territory,  so  called,  and  appro- 
priated for  its  support  the  sum  of  $1,000.  The  people  in  this  portion  of  the  State  are 
almost  wholly  Friench,  and  it  is  hoped  by  means  of  this  school  to  Americanize  them, 
introduce  the  speaking  of  English,  and  render  them  as  far  as  possible  homogeneous 
with  the  surrounding  population.  The  school  was  opened  at  Fort  Kent  September  30, 
1878,  and  during  its  first  term  had  in  average  daily  attendance  44  pupils.  The  com- 
mon school  branches  were  taucht,  English  text  books  were  used,  and  special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  training  pupils  to  speak  and  think  in  good  English. 

KORICAL   I>KPABTBf]5I«TS  Ain>  CLASSES. 

The  normal  department  of  Oak  Grove  Seminary  had  an  attendance  of  62  students 
and  that  of  the  Maine  Central  Institute  of  53.  In  the  last  a  teachers'  class  of  more 
than  50  outside  of  the  regular  normal  classes  was  sustained  during  the  fall  term. — 
(State  report,  1878.) 

'^n  Lewiston  a  class  of  8  young  women,  ^nerally  graduates  of  the  hish  school,  re- 
odive  a  year's  training  as  teachers  by  practice  in  primary  grades,  nnder  the  charge  of 
Incompetent  instructor. —  (City  report. ) 

TBACHERS'  IXSTETUTES. 

The  practice  of  holding  teachers'  institutes  was  abandoned  in  1875,  and  these  usefhl 
aids  to  normal  instruction  do  not  seem  to  have  been  since  revived. 
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SECONDARY  INSTBUCTION. 

PUBUO  HIOR  SCHOOLS. 

Free  higli  schools  were  taneht  during  1878  in  150  towns,  one  less  than  the  pievioos 
year,  at  a  cost  of  $106,557,  a  decrease  for  the  year  of  |5,353.  They  had  a  total  attend- 
ance  of  11,849,  and  an  averaffe  attendance  of  9,304.  There  were  2,099  pnpils  stndy- 
ing  the  ancient  langnages,  1,330  the  modem,  3,312  the  natural  sciences,  3,795  higher 
mathematics,  and  1,125  oookkeeping. 

The  State  snperiDtendent  says  it  was  to  he  anticipated  that,  owing  to  the  hard  times 
of  the  last  year,  the  nnmher  of  free  high  schools  in  the  State  and  the  amount  ex- 

S ended  for  their  instruction  would  show  a  marked  decrease;  and  the  fact  that  the 
ecrease  in  these  items  has  been  small  is  conclusive  evidence  of  their  popularity  and 
that  they  are  doing  a  work  which  the  people  will  not  willingly  have  len  undone.  He 
notices,  however,  a  purpose  to  attack,  and  if  possible  exclude,  these  schools  from  the 
system,  and  urges  tnat  the  success  of  such  a  purpose  would  be  most  unfortunate  for 
the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

OTHKR  SECONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  schools, 
see  Tables  IV,  YI,  and  YII  of  the  appendix,  snd  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Bates  and  Bowdoin  Colleges  and  Colby  Uuiversity  provide  the  usual  classical  course 
of  4  years;  Bowdoin  has  also  a  scientific  course  of  the  same  length,  with  provision  for 
graduate  and  special  study.  In  Bates  College  theological  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments are  addea ;  in  Colby  University,  a  select  course  and  a  preparatory  department, 
including  three  academic  schools,  namely,  WaterviUe  Classical  Institute,  Hebron 
Academy,  and  Houlton  Academy. — (Catalogues,  1878.) 

For  statistics  of  the  above  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary 
of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Tonng  women  are  admitted  to  Bates  College  and  Colby  University  on  the  same 
terms  as  young  men.  A  ladies'  4  years'  collegiate  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
B.  L.,  is  also  provided  at  WaterviUe  Classical  institute.  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary 
and  Female  College,  at  Kent's  Hill,  is  chartered  as  a  college,  and  confers  the  degrees 
of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  but  its  work  is  chiefly  academic. — (Return,  1878.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Opportunities  for  scientific  study  are  pienented  by  the  State  College  of  Agriculfwre 
and  the  Mechanic  Arte^  the  scientific  aepartment  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  a  Summer  School 
of  Science  connected  with  Bowdoin  College. 

•In  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Orono,  the  plan  of  instruction  remains  as  de- 
scribed in  the  report  for  1877,  embracing  5  full  courses  which  lead  to  the  bachelor's 
degree.  The  studies  in  the  several  courses  are  essentially  the  same  for  the  first  two 
years,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  professional  branches  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  The  farm  contains  370  acres  of  productive  land  well  adapted  to  experimental 
purposes.  Students  are  required  to  labor  with  their  hands  a  certain  part  of  each  day, 
not  exceeding  15  hours  a  week.  In  the  lowest  class  the  labor  is  on  the  farm  and  is 
paid  for  at  the  maximum  rate  of  10  cents  an  hour. 

The  scientific  department  of  Bowdoin  substitutes  English  for  Latin  Ibd  French  for 
Greek.  The  course,  includiug  the  chief  branches  of  natural  science,  is  of  4  years. 
Students  in  it  may  take  a  course  in  civil  engineering.  The  summer  school  was  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers  in  the  natural  sciences. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theology  is  taught  at  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  (Congregational)  and  in  the 
theological  department  of  Bates  College  (Free  Baptist).    Both  have  courses  of  study 
covering  3  years  and  require  of  those  who  are  not  .college  graduates  an  examination 
reparatory  to  admission.    In  the  seminary  at  Bangor  tms  examination  is  reported  to 
e  thorough ;  It  must  "  be  satisfaotory  to  the  fsoul^  as  a  fit  preparation  for  theological 
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atad^."    The  other  demande  at  least  sooh  litenuy  attaimnents  as  are  neeessaiy  for 
admission  to  Now  EDghind  colleges.-^  (Catalogaes  and  retnm.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  sommaiy  of  this  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Medical  stadies  are  porsned  at  the  Medical  School  of  Maine  (a  department  of  Bowdoin 
College)  and  the  Portland  School  for  Medical  Instrnction.  In  both  these  the  conrse 
of  Btndy  and  conditions  for  graduation  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  all  '^regular" 
medical  schools  which  have  not  adopted  a  3  years'  ppraded  course.  The  school  at 
Portland  presents,  as  elective  studies,  dental  surgery,  microscopy,  and  ''the  art  of  pre- 
scribing. ''  Applicants  for  admission  to  each  of  these  schools  are  examined  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  branches  of  a  good  English  education.  The  school  at  Portland 
requires  also  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin  and  physics,  and  announces  its 
intention  to  advance  the  standard  as  rapidly  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  existence 
of  the  schooL  Encouragement  is  found  in  the  fact  that  thus  far  the  number  of 
students  has  increased  as  the  entrance  examinations  have  been  made  stricter.  The 
oourse  here,  while  very,  thorough,  is  meant  to  be  preparatory  to  that  of  other  medical 
schools. — (Catalogues. ) 

SPECIAL  IN8TBUCTI0N. 

EDUCATIOX  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  only  provision  made  Within  the  State  for  the  education  of  these  classes  is  in  a 
school  at  Portland  connected  with  the  public  school  system.  This  is  a  day  school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  had  9  pupils  in  1878.  Instruction  was  given  by  means  of  artic- 
ulation and  lip  reading,  rather  than  by  the  sign  method. — (Portland  city  report,  1878.) 

Other  special  students  are  sustained  by  State  aid  in  institutions  in  other  States, 
tliere  being  at  least  62  deaf  stud«its  so  provided  for. 

BBFORJfATOBT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  State  Reform  School.  Csape  Elizabeth,  reported  at  the  close  of  1878  a  total  of  179 
pupils  in  school  during  tnat  year,  with  141  remaining  at  its  close.  The  boys  receive 
instruction  in  the  ordinary  common  school  studies,  with  such  religious  and  moral  train- 
ing as  is  practicable,  while  such  useful  industrial  occupations  are  engaged  in  as  may 
promote  health,  aid  in  forming  good  habits,  and  prepare  for  future  self-support.  A 
system  of  rewards  for  industry  and  good  cbnduct  is  mainly  reUcd  on  for  securing  correct 
deportment,  and  this,  with  due  provision  for  outdoor  sports  and  amusements  in  good 
weather  and  material  for  useful  reading  in  bad  weather,  is  found  to  be  generally  suc- 
cessful.— ( Report. ) 

The  Maine  industrial  School  for  Girls,  Gardiner,  receives  girls  between  7  and  15  years 
old  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  outcasts,  and  trains  them  in  the  common  English 
branches  of  study,  in  morals  and  manners,  and  in  the  various  household  industries. 
Singing  is  much  relied  on  as  a  means  of  at  once  interesting  and  refining  the  pupils 
committed  to  the  schooL    Statistics  for  1878  are  wanting. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVEKTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twelfth  annual  session  of  the  State  Educational  Association  was  held  at  Bmns- 
wick,  December  26-26, 1878. 

In  the  primary  school  section  the  subjects  discussed  were  '* Primary  work,"  "Form, 
number,  and  geography,''  and  ''School  management;"  in  the  grammar  school  section, 
''Limits  of  grammar  scnool  work,"  "Value  of  old  style  parsing  and  analysis,"  "Man- 
agement of  schools,"  and  "How  can  the  upper  grades  remedy  the  defective  work  of 
the  lowerf "  In  the  high  school  section,  the  subjects  were  "Value  of  verbatim  recita- 
tion," "Science  in  the  high  school — how  much  and  how,"  "English  composition," 
and  "Classical  studies."  Sefore  the  general  meetings,  papers  on  the  following  topics 
were  read  and  discussed:  "The  examination  of  toacners  and  schools,"  "Country 
schools  of  the  past  and  present;  their  classification  and  needs,"  and  "The  free  high 
school."  The  address  ofthe  president,  Prof.  Henry  L.  Chapman,  of  Bowdoin  Collef^e, 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  best  and  highest  results  of  education  depend  on  the  in- 
tellectual and  personal  character  of  the  teacher. 

Among  the  prominent  educators  who  were  present  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings, 
besides  ^resident  Chapman,  were  Superintendent  W.  J.  Corthell,  Be  v.  Dr.  Bobbins, 
president  of  Colby  University,  Prof.  C.  C.  Bounds,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Farmington,  and  Prof.  G.  T.  Fletcher,  principal  of  tnat  at  Castine.  Three  ladies 
participated  in  the  proceedings. 

Of  the  various  questions  discussed  by  the  association,  probably  none  receivedjnore 
attention  than  that  of  the ' '  Free  high  school."  The  views  expressed  on  this  were,  how- 
ever, all  on  the  side  tiJ^en  bv  the  paper  read^  stoongly  in  favor  of  the  continued  sup- 
port of  free  high  schools.    This  sentiment  was  expressed,  too,  in  a  resolution  adopted 
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before  a4Joiiiiiiiient  to  the  effiset  that  the  aasocUtion  regarded  the  free  high  Bchool  $ta 
''an  eaeential  and  most  yalnable  element  in  onr  popular  education,  that  the  State  baa 
acted  wisely  in  giyine  it  enconragement,  and  that  rabstantial  sopport  in  the  fntore 
will  be  a  most  profitable  investment." 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  Gardiner,  beginning  Deoember  90,  1879l — 
(New-England  Jonmal  of  Education. ) 

OBITUART  RECORD. 

FBOF.  CnCOROB  W.  KKELT,  IX.  D. 

Geoiffe  Washington  Keely  was  bom  December  25,  1803,  in  Northampton,  England, 
where  Sis  father  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  chnrch  till  his  romoval  to  the  United  States 
in  1818. 

The  son  pnrsned  lus  early  studies  under  priyate  tuition  in  England  and  by  himsptlf 
after  his  arrival  here.  In  1820  he  entered  Brown  University,  graduating  with  the 
highest  honors  in  1824.  From  1835  to  1828  he  remained  connecfeea  with  the  univenity 
as  a  successful  tutor  of  Greek  and  Latin.  On  retiring,  he  was  for  one  year  associated 
with  two  other  gentlemen  in  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  high  grade  at  Providenoe. 
Up  to  this  time  his  studies  and  teaching  had  been  directed  chiefly  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics.  Called  in  1829  to  a  professorship  in  WatervUle  College^  now  Colby  Univer^ 
sity,  he  accepted  it  with  the  exi>ectation  of  taking  the  chair  of  ancient  languagea, 
and  was  disappointed  on  being  assigned  to  that  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoso^y. 
He  gave  lumself,  however,  with  such  zeal  and  ability  to  his  new  depar&ient  as  to 
make  himself  master  of  it  from  the  outset.  For  several  months  in  1833,  and  again  in 
1839  to  1841,  he  was  called  upon,  as  senior  professor,  to  administer  the  g;ovemment  of 
the  college,  but  he  refused  to  accent  the  presidency.  In  1849  he  received  from  his 
alma  mater  the  honorarv  degree  of  aootor  of  laws. 

He  held  his  professorsnip  till  1862.  a  period  of  twenty-three  years,  winning  frxim  his 
pupils  respect  and  admi^tion  to  a  degree  which  has  been  very  rarely  eouaUed.  The 
remarkable  rang[e  and  accuracy  of  his  scholarship  always  kept  abreast  of  the  progress 
of  learning;  while  the  purity  and  elevation  of  his  character,  his  grave,  reserved,  and 
dignified,  out  mild  and  delicately  courteous  bearing,  precludinj^  familiarity,  thou^ 
a£nitting  the  closest  ^pmpathy,  created  for  him  in  the  minds  ot  his  students  entire 
and  unquestioning  confidence,  cocjoined  with  deep  affection  and  reverence. 

After  his  withdrawal  from  the  college,  in  1852,  rrofessor  Keely  continued  his  resi- 
deuce  in  WatervillCj  sharing  in  the  mathematical  work  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  and  prosecuting  continuouslv  his  private  studies. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  June,  he  was  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
usual  excellent  health.  A  few  minutes  after  dinner,  while  standing  near  the  chair  of 
his  invalid  wife,  he  fell  dead,  without  a  word  or  an  indication  of  pain. — (From  a 
memorial  notice  believed  to  be  by  Mr.  C.  £.  Hamlin,  of  the  Lawrence  Scientifio 
School,  Harvard  University.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  K.  A.  Lues,  SttUe  nperintmdent  tf  common  tehooit,  Augutia, 

Hon.  Wfllism  J.  Corthdl  oooapied  ibe  ■nperfntendenoy  in  1878.  BMl@ing  to  take  ebMrgp  ot  the 
new  BtoteVoriDBl  School  at  Oorbam,  he  was  euooeeded  for  s  abort  time  by  Hon.  If.  A.  Laoe,  be  by  Hon. 
X.  S.  HbiTia,  and  heai^ainbytbeaotoalliioiimbent,  Mr.  Luooi  wboae  term  wiU  be  from  Jannaxy,  U8D^ 
toJanaaty,  1888. 
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BTATlSnCAL  SUMMARY. 


FOPXTIATION  A2n>  ATTENDANCS. 


Youth  of  Boliool  acre  (5  to  20) a. 
Enrolment  in  pablio  sohools. . . 

Average  daily  attendance 

Colored  pnpiU  enrolled 


SCHOOUS  AND  SOHOOL-HOUSES. 


Sclioolfi  in  operation 

Ayearage  duration  of  schoole  in  days. 
Scboou  for  colored  children 


TEACHBBS  AXD  TEACHERS*  PAT. 


lilen  teaohins ., 

Women  teacning 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers. 
Teachers  in  colored  schools 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


Total  receipts  for  ptfblic  schools 
Total  expenditures 


SCHOOL  PUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  fund. 


187^.^. 


276,120 

150,276 

75,726 


1,956 

184 


2,906 
•4195 


$1, 637, 583 
1,637,563 


18r7-7a 


276,120 

156,274 

81,829 

26,216 


1,989 
182 
372 


1,295 

1,776 

3,071 

|40  43 

472 


$1, 540, 861 
1,593,260 


1906,229 


tncrease. 


5,996 
6,103 


33 


165 


Deereasei 


|1  62 


196,722 
44,323 


aBAflUftyrBpportioiunent  Theaireof  admlnienfbrirliiteaiBStoSl;  forcotofred,  f  to20.  Thenum* 
ber  bera  given  is  fram  tin  oensna  0x1870,  Mazylttnd  niftkliig  no  piovloion  for  ft  sehool  oentas. 

I 
^Reports  for  1877  and  1878  of  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
Sonool  and  ex  officio  State  superintendent  of  pablio  instmction,  and  a  return.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OPFZCSBS. 

For  the  State,  a  superintendent  of  puhlio  instruction  and  a  State  board  of  education ; 
fbr  counties  county  examiners  and  county  boards  of  school  commissioners  of  3  to  5 
members ;  ^r  distnots,  school  trustees. 

QTBSE  FCAT0BS8  OV  THH  STBTOf^ 

The  system  comprises  district  and  hig^  schools,  aoademies,  a  normal  school  for  whites 
and  one  for  ooloied  youth,  beaidea  sohoola  for  the  blind  and  for  deaf-'mutes,  white 
and  ooloted.  Qtate  prorision  for  superior  instmciioa  is  made  in  the  State  AjEricultural 
CSoUage^  and,  to  some  exteni^  also,  in  St.  John's  Collegei  Annapolis:  Washinfton 
College^  Chestertown;  and  Western  Maiylaod  CoUegOy  westminsteri  wnloh  are  aided 
by  State  fimds. 

f  There  are  frar  sonioes  of  public  school  xereirae^  namely:  (1)  A  State  tax  of  10  cents 
on  each  $100,  which  is  distnbuted  in  proportion  to  the  numb^  of  youth  5  to  20  years 
of  age:  (2)  a  county  tax  of  10  cents  on  eai^  flOO,  or  as  much  more  as  may  be  Aflp^d 
cm  by  the  ooanty  school  oommissioners  and  the  county  finance  eommissioners ;  (3)  the 
income  of  the  free  school  fbnd  and  acadendo  donations,  which  does  not  ayerage  more 
l&aa  170,000  annually  |  (4)  a  small  and  uncertain  income  from  fines  and  licenses  asnd 
from  intestatfL  estates.  ^ 

7B 
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Teachera  cannot  be  legally  employed  unless  they  hold  certificates  of  qnalificatioii 
from  county  examiners  or  the  State  board  of  education,  or  else  haTe  normal  ^adi^ol 
diplomas.  It  is  forbidden  to  issue  certificates  to  young  men  under  19  and  to  ymmg 
women  under  17  years  of  age.  The  county  school  commissionerB  are  directed  by  law 
to  establish  one  or  more  free  schools  in  each  election  district  for  all  colored  youlJk 
between  6  and  20  years  of  age,  which  schools  are  to  be  kept  open  as  long  as  other 
public  schools  in  the  county  and  to  teach  the  same  branches,  provided  the  ayeraca 
attendance  be  not  less  than  15.    Thev  are  to  be  supported  by  that  portion  of  the  puD- 

m  county,  estmiated  on  the  baaiB  of  i 


lie  funds  due  the  colored  race  in  each  countr,  estmiated  on  the  baaiB  of  their  soliool 
population  (5  to  20  years  of  age),  together  with  the  county  school  taxes  paid  by  colored 
people  and  any  donations  that  mav  be  made  for  the  purpose.  A  course  of  study  for 
the  elementary  schools  was  adopted  by  the  State  boaid  in  1874,  and  is  required  to  be 
used. 

GENKBAL  COlffDITION. 

The  State  superintendent  reports  that  the  public  schools  of  Maryland  hare  held 
<heir  ground  during  1877-^8  and  eren  moTca  forwud.  The  call  for  retrenchment 
has  been  nowhere  loudly  heard,  but  its  effect  has  beesu  to  reduce  the  expenditures 
sliehtly  below  those  of  last  year.  The  school  rolls  show  5,998  more  names  tmin  in  1877 
and  a  most  encouraging  symptom  is  that  the  arerage  attendance  has  increasedin  greater 
proportion  than  the  enrolment.  The  increase  of  arerage  attendance  is  greatest  where 
tiie  teachers'  salaries  are,  in  part,  contingent  on  the  attendance  of  the  pupils,  lliat 
such  an  arrangement  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  show  of  attendance  on  the  refflstan 
where  it  does  not  exist  may  be  granted,  but  the  Tigilant  supervision  to  which  our 
schools  ought  to  be  subjected  will  prevent  this  tendency  from  developing  bad  effects. 
It  may  be  thought  very  unreasonable  to  hold  a  teacher  moraUv  responsible  for  inega- 
lar  attendance,  often  produced  by  circumstances  over  which  he  haa  no  control;  yet^ 
when  we  see  that  the  best  schools  have  invariably  the  best  attendance,  there  is  some 
practical  Justice  in  an  arrangement  which  gives  the  largest  salary  to  the  teacher  of 
the  largest  sohooL  Much  benefit  has  been  found  from  the  use  of  postal  cards  with 
'printed  headines,  sent  weekly  or  semi-monthly  by  the  teacher  to  the  county  examiner. 

fiving  a  record  of  the  attendance.    The  slight  additional  expense  is  more  than  repaid 
y  the  important  information  thus  promptly  given,  which  often  shows  the  examiner 
where  a  visit  from  him  Ib  most  needed. 

NEGLECTTED  CHTT.PREN. 

Supermtendent  Newell  says  that  in  a  school  census  taken  in  1876  in  Baltimore  there 
were  69,303  children  between  6  and  18.  Of  these,  44.5  per  cent,  were  in  the  public 
schools,  21  per  cent,  in  private  schools,  and  34.5  per  cent.,  or  23,736,  not  attending  either. 
This,  he  says,  is  alarming,  all  the  more  because,  though  the  facts  have  been  &id  offi- 
cially before  the  public  by  the  board  of  school  commissioners  in  two  successive  annual 
reports,  the  pubhcation  has  civen  rise  to  no  action  and  has  apparently  attracted  me 
attention.  That  in  a  city  of  300,000  inhabitants  there  should  be  a  large  number  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance  of  the  rudimente  of  learning  would  not  be  of  itself  a  dangerous 
symptom.  It  Ib  in  considering  what  at  the  present  day  are  the  necessarv  accompani- 
ments of  such  ignorance  that  the  full  extent  of  the  evil  becomes  manifest.  It  may 
readily  be  admitted  that  mere  intellectual  development  does  not  insure  ^ood  morals ; 
that  one  may  spell  rishtly  and  act  wrongly:  that  accuracy  in  the  multiphcation  table 
will  not  make  a  man  nonest ;  and  that  the  ability  to  write  may  be  perverted.  Grant- 
ing this,  when  boys  and  girls  grow  into  men  and  women,  and  have  not  leaned  habits 
of  obedience,  order,  regularity,  and  industry,  either  in  the  school  or  in  the  family  (and 
where  parents  neglect  the  duty  of  sending  children  to  school  they  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
perform  the  greater  duty  of  bringing  them  up  properly  at  home\  they  fo  into  the  world 
with  every  predispoaition  to  evil,  and  they  perpetuate  their  kind.  Simple  ienorance, 
if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  would  not  be  very  hard  to  contend  agaiuBt ;  but  ^o- 
rance,  with  its  usual  adjuncts — lack  of  good  fiunily  government,  idleness,  and  vioe^ 
is  the  germ  of  a  moral  plague.  Of  the  large  number  of  children  growing  up  without 
any  g(K>d  school  or  family  training,  Mr.  Newell  says,  some  may  bereclaSmedDy  the  social 
ana  religious  influences  around  them,  but  others  will  become  loafers,  tramps,  paupers, 
and  pet^  thieves.  To  lessen  the  number  of  these  irreclaimables,  the  chief  means,  he 
tiiinks,  must  be  not  to  teaeh  them  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  but  to  bring  them  under  a 
system  of  training  which  shall  make  up  for  the  lack  of  home  tndning.  Tne  "  neglected 
children''  have  no  desire  for  education,  but  they  want  to  make  money.  If  they  could 
see  or  if  their  parents  could  see  that  ''there  is  money  in  it,"  there  would  bono  trouble 
in  getting  them  into  schooL  Mr.  Newell  would  have  this  made  the  magnet  to  draw 
them  into  school.  By  giving  them  a  chance  to  make  fifty  cents  a  week,  ne  says  there 
will  be  five  thousand  in  school  who  never  were  there  before,  and  who,  but  for  some  in- 
ducement of  the  kind,  would  never  be  in  sohooL  The  average  annual  cost  per  capita 
of  the  pupils  now  attending  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  may  be  stated  in  round 
numbers  at  about  $15,  and  he  thinks  that  the  Judicious  expenditure  of  a  like  amount 
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would  brinff  under  hmnanizing  and  civilizing  inflnences  a  larse  minority  of  the  neff» 
lected  children.  To  the  question,  Is  it  worth  the  money  f  ne  replies  that  near^ 
a  milUon  doUars,  and  indirootly  many  milions,  are  spent  yearly  for  the  pnnishment  A 
crime  and  the  sapport  of  panpers,  whereas  by  bringing  np  the  children  in  good 
habits  there  woold  be  a  sarmg  in  these  directions.  He  therefore  holds  that  a  class  of 
M^ools  shonld  be  established  especially  adapted  to  these  neglected  ones,  with  snitable 
hours,  stndies,  rewuds,  and  pnnishments.  It  mnst  be  remembered,  he  says  in  this 
connection,  that  the  parents  are  mostly  poor  and  shiftless,  eking  ont  the  family  snb* 
aistenceby  the  add  of  these  children,  and  that  the  little  ones  are  to  oe  assisted  to  become 
nsefol,  indnstfionsy  and  orderly.  Some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  new  school, 
Mir.  Newell  thinhs,  shonld  be,  at  first,  only  two  nonrs  of  schooling  a  day :  as  to  attend- 
ance, iiregnlarity  no  canse  for  loss  of  privileges ;  rags  and  dirt  tolerated  at  first ;  the 
methods  of  teaching,  oral  and  objective ;  the  studies,  nand work  made  prominent,  very 
little  memorizing,  mach  music  and  drawing ;  as  to  other  occupations,  calisthenic  ex- 
ercises, gymnastics,  militcury  drill,  and  some  form  of  industrial  occupation  leading 
finally  to  the  acquisition  of  a  trade;  as  to  rewards,  a  pair  of  shoes  to  the  shoelessi 
when  earned,  but  no  charity,  payment  being  made  on  a  given  scale  for  work  done.  The 
chief  punishment  should  be  loss  of  privileges.  The  teachers  must  be  missionaries  who 
seek  out  their  pupils — not  wait  to  be  sought  by  them ;  must  be  thoroughly  versed  In 
the  improved  methods  of  elementary  instniction ;  not  dependent  upon  salarv,  but  se- 
lected fix>m  those  who  can  live  without  teaching  and  are  willing  to  make  their  lives 
useful  to  others;  and  he  does  not  doubt  that  there  are  many  noble  women  who  would 
volunteer  if  they  could  see  that  their  labor  would  not  be  in  vain. — (State  report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

BALTIMORE. 

Officers, — Aboard  of  school  commissioners  of  twenty  members,  one  from  each  ward, 
appointed  by  the  city  council;  term  of  office,  four vears ;  duties,  unrestricted  contnu 
of  the  schools,  except  as  to  money,  which  must  be  voted  by  the  city  council,  and 
teacher^  sidaries,  which  must  be  ai)proved  by  the  same.  There  is  a  city  superintendent 
and  asBiBtant,  the  term  of  each  being  four  years.  A  secretary  is  appointed  annually 
by  the  board. 

iSVa<wMc9.— Estimated  population  in  1878,  30S,839;  youth  of  school  age,  86,9f^l :  .  n- 
roUed  in  public  schools,  45,951 ;  average  attendance,  29,518 ;  teachers,  820 ;  expendi- 
tures for  whites,  $597,948.94,  and  for  colored,  $80,027.06 ;  total,  $677,976.02. 

AddiHanal  parli(mlar$. — ^The  city  in  1876  owned  57  school-houses,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$1,097,194,  9  of  these  being  for  the  colored  schools,  and  rented  8  additional  buildings. 
Eight  evening  schools  were  opened  during  the  first  part  of  the  year,  enrolling  1,154 
pupils,  but  they  were  compelled  to  close  firom  the  want  of  funds.  A  Saturday  normal 
class  of  132  memb^s  did  good  work  for  the  city  during  the  year.  The  school. svstem 
of  Baltimore  is  conducted  on  the  plan  of  separate  instruction  for  boys  and  girls,  no 
experiment  in  coeducation  having  been  made,  except  in  three  or  four  rented  school- 
houses,  which  were  without  the  rooms  necessary  for  a  division  of  classes.  Calisthenio 
exercises  have  been  introduced  in  the  dififerent  schools,  and  a  battalion  for  military 
drill  has  been  organized  by  the  pupils  of  Baltimore  City  College.  The  teachers'  asso- 
ciation has  airaneed  classes  for  special  instruction  in  several  oranches,  in  which  the 
more  experienced  teachers  render  gratuitous  service  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
association,  and  an  important  beneficial  association  of  teachers  has  been  organized  for 
their  pecuniary  benefit.     * 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHEBS. 

N0B1£AL  SCHOOLS. 

The  thirteenth  annual  session  of  the  State  Normal  /fiSokooZ,  Baltimore,  closed  in  May. 
1878,  with  217  students  on  the  roll,  199  being  ladies.  At  the  final  examination  at 
the  close  of  the  school  166  students  were  present;  30  were  graduated,  26  of  whom 
are  now  teaching.  There  were  12  instructors,  2  of  them  bemg  non-resident.  The 
average  number  of  new  students  being  about  100  and  the  average  number  of  grad- 
uates about  30,  what  becomes  of  the  remainder f  Thirty  per  cent,  graduate;  15  per 
oent.  obtain  certificates  and  teach  without  graduating ;  w  per  cent,  are  unable  to  pay 
their  expenses  longer  than  a  year;  and 35 per  cent.,  by  reason  of  inadequate  prepara- 
tion or  defective  canacity,  are  unable  to  maintain  their  scholastio  standing.  School 
oommiBsionerB,  who  nave  tiie  appointing  power,  should  see  to  it  that  no  students  are  sent 
to  the  normal  school  te  be  trained  at  the  expense  of  the  State  except  such  as  they 
know  to  be  in  good  health  and  to  possess  the  requisite  preparation  and  at  least  aver- 
age intellectual  capacity.  The  curriculum  of  the  school,  while  neither  tedious  nor 
dSficult,  is  sufficient;  and,  although  some  graduates  show  more  skill  as  teachers  than 
others,  no  one  holding  the  diploma  of  the  school  has  yet  fuled  either  in  instruction 
or  discipline.    The  number  of  years  in  the  full  course  is  three,  but  the  studies  are  so 
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uimnged  that  stodents  who  eoter  with  raffieient  preparation  can  graduate  with  aaaa 
in  two  yean.    There  were  1,760  vdlamee  in  the  Mbtary. — (Report  and  letom.) 

Cohnii  Kanmal  School,  Baltimore, — Thie  inetitntioni  deaigned  to  prepare  *»twAiM^ 
iofg  the  j^nhlie  aehoola  for  colored  children,  receives  an  approjpriation  mm  the  State 
areraging  ahont  100  tar  each  vnpiL  For  1878  it  reported  4  mstmotore,  100  piq^Ua, 
and  4  gradnatea.  Drawing  ana  Tocal  and  inetrnmental  mnsio  are  tan^ht  with  tha 
other  hranchea  of  study.  A  model  school  for  piactice  is  connected  with  it^  and  theva 
is  a  llbraiT  of  ahoat  1,000  Tolmnes. 

Cknmijf  Kormal  Sckool,  CumherUuttL — This,  the  State  superintendent  writes,  is  »  aosi- 
mer  school,  held  for  about  6  years  past,  which  might  perhaps  be  better  termed  a  uv- 
mal  institute.  The  public  schools  of  Alleghany  County  close  about  the  last  of  Kay, 
and  such  of  the  teachers  as  can  be  induced  to  attend  go  then  to  this  normal  school  nr 
3  months.  The  last  principal  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  suoceaslul  teacher.  He  had  3 
aadstants  aid  about  50  studants^  in  addition  to  a  normal  class  of  30. — (I^etter  fnmi 
Superintendent  NewelL) 

V&iUmanf  BtbUoal  oim  NormaX  InMute,  BalUmore. — In  a  return  for  1878  this  school 
gave  the  total  number  of  students  as  75.  of  whom  30  were  normal  students.  The 
oouzse  covers  5  years  of  42  weeks  each.    At  the  end  of  the  last  year  4  students  grad- 


uated, and  3  of  these  have  since  taught.    There  were  5  instructors,  of  whom  3 
non-residents.    In  addition  to  the  regular  studiesy  vocal  and  instrumental  musio  and 
map  drawing  are  taught. 

in,  Cath0rimf$  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  sends  a  return  for  1878,  giving  9  instructon^ 
1  being  non-resident^  and  120  scholars,  40  of  these  being  normal  students.  There  was 
only  1  graduate  durmg  the  last  year.  The  full  course  is  from  3  to  4  years.  There 
were  4w  volumes  in  the  library. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Fewer  institutes  than  usual  were  held  durinj^  the  year.  The  loss  has  been  made 
up  to  some  extent  by  a  revival  of  county  and  district  teachers'  associations,  Baltimore 
and  Cecil  Counties  leadlne  the  way  in  this  direction;  but  it  is  hoped  that  next  year 
will  witness  a  revival  of  uie  institutes. — (State  report  for  1878.) 

VDVCATSOVAL  JOUBJXAL, 

The  Mazyland  School  Journal,  edited  by  the  State  superintendent  and  the  president 
of  the  teachers'  association  of  Baltimore,  continued  its  monthly  issues  during  the 
school  months  of  1878,  discussing  matters  connected  with  the  instruction  and  fl»vei!»- 
ment  of  schools,  and  aoUng  thus  very  much  the  part  of  a  normal  instructor  for  the 
teachers. 

SBCONDAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOIiB. 

The  State  superintendent  savs  that  since  the  date  of  his  last  report  he  has  visited 
many  high  schools  and  a  considerable  number  of  district  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  State.  He  has  thus  been  able  to  form  an  opinion  respecting  the  general  educa- 
tienal  work,  afterward  verl^^g  the  results  obtained  bf  the  stuoy  of  written  reports. 
The  larger  enrolment  and  better  attendance  recorded  in  the  tables  are  but  the  out- 
ward signs  of  internal  improvement :  teachers  are  doing  better  work,  and  their  work 
is  gradually  becoming  better  appreciated.  The  links  l^tween  the  district  school  and 
the  college  are  not  yet  complete.  Comparatively  few  of  the  counties  on  the  Western 
Shore  have  county  nigh  schools,  and  in  some  nominal  high  schools  no  Latin  is  taught. 
It  would  be  bad  pouoy  to  puw  the  high  schools  where  they  are  not  wanted,  for  at 
best  a  county  hiffh  school  exerts  only  a  limited  local  influence;  but  a  similar  purpose 
is  served  by  the  infusion  of  a  larger  number  of  district  school  teachers  who  are  qual- 
ified to  teach  the  studies  preparatory  to  college  when  called  upon«  It  is  from  this 
source  ra^er  than  from  the  organization  of  a  laree  number  of  hi^  schools,  he  thinks^ 
that  a  revival  of  learning  may  be  confidently  looked  for.  This  plan,  too,  has  the 
important  recommendation  that  it  costs  the  public  nothing  beyond  the  nudntenanee 
of  the  ordinary  district  sohooL 

otheb  secokoaxt  schools. 

For  statistics  of  business  eoUeges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  for  prepar- 
ing students  for  college,  see  Tables  I  v,  YL  YII,  and  IZof  the  appendix,  and  the  sum- 
maries  of  these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPEBIOB  INSTRUCTION. 

00LUEQS8  VOB  YOT7NO  MEN  OB  VOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

Of  the  8  institutions  for  superior  Instruetion  In  Maryland  frundshing  statisties  fior 
1877-78,  4  report  pr^^ratoiy  courses^  and  6  report  ooUegiate  courses  of  from  3  to 
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6  years ;  2  Bse  airanged  on  tlie  plan  of  independent  sehools.  Washington^  St.  Jolin'Sy 
and  Western  MaryUmd  Colleges,  reoeiyinff  aid  from  IJie  State,  offer  a  linuted  nnmber 
e€  free  scholarships,  in  the  case  of  the  two  latter  institntions  on  the  condition  that  sta* 
dents,  after  flradnation,  hind  themselves  to  teaoh  in  the  State  for  2  years. 

Johns  Hopkins  UniTcrsity  provides  instmction  for  hoth  collegiate  and  nnlTersHy 
stndents.  It  thns  supplies  opportunities  to  study  heyond  the  ordinarv  collegiate  or 
scientific  course,  and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  the  obligation  to  make  the  univer- 
sity available  to  the  voung  men  of  Maryland  who  have  had  only  such  preparatory 
training  as  they  could  obtam  at  home  in  institutions  already  established.  From  the 
tbixd  annual  re^pster,  it  appears  that  the  corps  of  teachers  consisted  of  6  professors,  14 
associates,  1  resident  lecturer,  and  14  non-roEddent  lecturers ;  and  that  the  students 
comprised  fellows,  who  act  in  j^art  as  instmotony  and  of  whom  there  were  21 ;  other 
graauatesy  numbering  40:  matriculates.  25 ;  and  special  students,  35 ;  total,  123. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  universitv  is  to  edcourage  origlnskl  research  in  literature 
and  science  bv  tne  professors ;  therefore,  it  is  sou{;ht  to  impose  on  them  only  so  much 
of  academic  duty  as  may  be  a  stimulus  and  a  guide  to  deeper  investigations  in  their 
fields  of  labor.  Another  object  has  been  to  encourage  a  general  interest  in  literarr 
and  scientific  subjects  by  means  of  afternoon  lectures,  open  to  the  citizens  of  Balti- 
mme ;  and  no  part  of  the  university  work  has  been  more  nighly  api^reciated  than  this. 
During  1878  nearly  two  hundred  lectures  of  'tills  class  were  deuveied  before  audiencea 
varying  from  45  to  195  persons.  The  State  superintendent  makes  special  acknowl- 
edgment of  benefits  which  the  teacheit  and  some  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  of  the 
State  normal  school  derived  from  attending  these  lectures. — (State  report  and  cata- 
hMiies.) 

For  names  and  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the 
appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  them,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

8UFBRI0B  INSTRUCnOir  OF  TOUKG  WOMSN. 

The  names,  locations,  prevailing  infiuences,  and  statistics  of  institutions  devoted  to 
the  higher  education  oi  young  women  may  be  found  in  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix, 
and  the  sommaiy  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding* 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

BCIENTIFIC. 

The  institutions  in  Maryland  which  give  instruction  in  science  are  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  College  Station,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  and  the  Naval 
Academy,  AnmipoliB. 

In  the  State  AffrieuUural  CoUege  the  course  of  study  coven  4  years,  embraoes  agri- 
cultural, scientifio^  and  literary  branches,  and  leads  to  the  deerees  of  a.  b.  and  b.  b. 
The  former  is  oonfened  on  those  who  emduate  in  all  the  sdbools,  the  latter  on  gradu- 
ates in  the  schools  of  astronomy,  civil  engineering,  Enslish  Uteratnie,  mathemattosy 
physics,  chemistry,  and  langua,^es»  To  be  graduated  ui  agriculture^  students  must 
pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  English,  mathematics,  agriculture,  and  chemistty. 
State  Sunerintendent  Newell  rq[Kirtst&  i^^cultuxal  College  in  aprosperousooiiditioB. 
financially  and  educationally ;  the  atten&nee  not  so  laifge  in  1878  as  it  had  been,  but 
the  organization  more  complete^  the  discipline  good,  the  facilities  fior  leaminff  quite 
equal  to  the  demand,  and  the  domestic  depar&nent  well  managed.  Agrionfiuie  la 
mdually  assuming  the  rank  to  which  it  is  entitled  in  such  an  institution,  and  there 
Is  a  prospect  of  establishing  one  or  more  workshops  in  which  the  elements  of  meehan- 
ical  industry  may  be  learned  in  a  practical  wav.— ^Recister  and  State  v^rt.) 
)  Johns  HopHnB  Univereity  gives  advanced  insfmction  in  physicsi  chemistry,  bioloffyi 
zoolog;^,  botany,  physiology,  histologv,  hydronaniics,  and  political  science.  Besides 
85  special  students  in  these  subjects  there  were  also  regular  students,  the  exact  num- 
ber of  whom  cannot  be  determined  firom  the  return  received. 

'  The  prescribed  instruction  in  the  Naval  Academy  embraces  scientific  and  literary 
branches,  as  well  as  those  more  directly  pertaining  to  the  naval  service.  The  depMrt- 
ments  are  those  of  seamanship,  ordnance^  and  g^unnery ;  mathematics ;  steam  enjgineer- 
ing:  astronomy;  navigation  and  surreyiuff;  physics  and  chemistry;  mechamcs  and 
appUed  mathematics;  English  studies,  hutory,  and  law;  modem  languages:  and 
drawing.  The  course  of  study  covers  4  years  and  is  supplemented  by  2  years  of  prac- 
tical seamanship.  The  number  of  cadet  midshipmen  allowed  is  one  for  each  member 
and  delegate  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  one  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
ten  appointed  annually  at  large.  In  addition  to  these,  the  law  now  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  25  cadet  engineers  annually.  The  course  of  study  for  these  also  com- 
prises 4  veans  at  the  academy  and  2  at  sea;  and  all  who  finally  graduate  are  com- 
misBioned  assistant  engineers  m  the  Navy,  as  vacancies  occur.  Cfandidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  academy  as  cadet  midshipmen  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
leading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English  grammar;  those  wha 
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would  be  cadet  engineen,  in  addition  to  tbe  branclieB  mentioned,  are  examined  in 
algebra^  throngli  eqoations  of  the  first  degree,  plane  geometry,  and  rodimentaiy  nat- 
ural philoflophy.  They  most  alee  exhibit  a  fair  degree  of  proficiency  in  pencil  aketcb- 
ing  and  show  evidence  of  mechanical  aptitude. —  (Annnal  register.) 

For  statistics  of  these  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  schools  for  instmctlon  in  theology  reporting  for  1R78  are  the  Centenary  Biblical 
Institute,  Baltimore  (Methodist  Episcopal) ;  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of  St.  Snlpice,  Balti- 
more (Boman  Catholic) ;  Scholasticate  of  the  Con^pregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Bedeemery 
Ilchester  (Boman  Catholic) ;  and  Woodstock  College  (Boman  Catholic).  In  Western 
Maryland  College  certain  theological  studies  are  pursued  in  connection  with  the  col- 
legiate course  by  students  intendinjg  to  enter  that  profession. 

Centenary  BUfUcal  Institute  is  designed  to  prepare  young  men  of  the  colored  nice  to 
be  gospel  ministers  and  teachers.  There  is  a  preparatoiy  course  for  those  who  nre  not 
qniuified  to  begin  the  theological  or  normal  studies,  and  a  special  course  for  students 
of  advanced  age,  who  may  make  such  selections,  under  the  direction  of  the  president, 
aa  will  accord  with  their  previous  attainments  and  the  length  of  time  they  can  devote 
to  study.  All,  however,  are  advised  to  pursue  the  full  course  of  three  years  when  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Bt  Mar\f9  Seminary  reports  a  course  of  5  years;  but  whether  this  includes  prepara- 
torjr  instruction  as  well  as  theological  is  not  stated. 

The  JSoholaeticate  reports  a  course  of  6  years  in  each  branch,  the  preparatory  and 
tliaolo^caL  i 

In  Wooditoek  College  the  theological  course  covers  4  years;  that  in  philosophy,  3. — 
(Betnms  and  report. ) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  rexK>rt  of 
Uie  CommlBsioner  preceding. 

LEGAL. 

The  only  school  of  law  rexK>rting  for  this  State  is  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  Maryland,  Baltimore.  Its  course  of  studv  covers  2  annual  sessions  of  6  months  each. 
No  exaimination  is  required  for  admission,  but  it  appears  that  45  of  its  63  students  in 
1878  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science. — (Return.)  For  statistics,  see  Table 
XII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre- 
ceding. 

MEDICAL. 

The  College  of  Phyeiciane  and  Surgeont  and  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Univereity  of 
Maryla/ndf  both  at  Baltimore,  present  the  regular  2  years'  course  of  medical  lectures 
and  an  optional  naded  course  of  3  years,  m  neither  is  there  any  examination  for 
admission.  The  Ck>llege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  reports  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  and  also  in  tne  material  advantages  of  the  s<mool  for  clinical  and 
other  instruction.  In  the  medical  departmeok  of  the  University  of  Maryland  a  summer 
coarse  of  medical  instmotion  has  been  estabnshed  which  extends  over  3  months  and  la 
free  to  all  matriculates  of  the  universily. — (Betnms  for  1876  and  printed  reports.)     i 

Dental  instmotion  is  given  in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  and  the  Mary- 
Itmd  Dental  CoUege,  also  at  Baltimore,  both  having  courses  of  study  covering  2  years. 

The  Marylaind  College  of  Pharmacy^  at  Baltimore,  besides  direct  instruction  in  phar- 
maoentical  manipulations,  provides  courses  of  study  in  materia  medica  and  botany  and 
in  practical  and  analytical  chemistry. — (Printed  report,  1878.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  this  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

8PECUL  INSTBUCTION. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MX7TB8. 

The  Maryland  Inetitution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dtim^  Frederick,  sends 
no  report  for  1878,  but  a  return  gives  9  professors  and  instructors  (1  bein^  a  semi- 
mute)  and  110  pupils,  3  of  whom  graduated  and  are  teaching  in  other  institutions. 
The  course  averages  4  years,  and  a  few  pupils  take  the  higher  mathematics  and  lan- 
guages in  addition  to  the  common  school  branches.  Shoemsiking,  cabinet  making,  and 
prilling  ore  also  taught.    The  library  has  2,000  volumes. 

EDUCATION  OF  TlIE  BLIND. 

The  Maryland  Inatitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  reported  49  pupils 
nt  the  end  of  1877 ;  later,  21  were  admitted  and  12  dischareed  or  withdrawn,  so  that 
68  remained  in  December,  1876.  Of  this  number,  16  were  oeneficiaries  from  the  Dis- 
tciot  of  Columbia.    There  were  9  instructors  (including  the  superintendent  and  2  physi- 
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oians)  and  3  blind  employ^  and  workmen.  The  EngliBh  branches  and  mnsio  are 
tanght,  also  broom  ana  mattress  making,  the  nse  of  the  sewins  machine,  and  plane 
tonmg  and  repairing.  In  addition  to  the  254  embossed  books  in  the  library,  there  were 
abont  225  reference  books  for  tJie  nse  of  teachers  and  others  who  see. — (Printed  report 
and  retom.) 

Iq  connection  with  the  two  mentioned  there  is  an  InrtiiuHon  far  the  Colored  Blind 
and  Dettf-Mutea,  Baltimore,  which  is  not  an  asylum  for  indigent  blind  and  deaf-mutes, 
but  a  school  intended  to  furnish  a  suitable  education  to  its  pupils  and  to  give  t^em 
instruction  in  such  trades  as  will  assist  them  in  their  future  support.  Since  its  open- 
ing in  1872  there  have  been  52  pupils  admitted,  of  whom  29  were  blind  and  23  deaf- 
mutes.  At  the  end  of  1877  the  institution  had  14  blind  and  16  deaf-mutes,  and  during 
the  following  year  6  were  received  and  2  discharged,  leaving  34  at  the  end  of  187a 
The  attendance  of  the  pupils  was  more  regular  in  1878  than  before,  and  their  progress 
more  satisfactory.  The  larger  blind  boys  were  learning  to  make  good  brooms,  while 
4  of  the  larger  deaf-mute  boys  were  learning  shoemakinff.  The  girls  and  smsJl  boys 
were  doing  cood  work  in  plain  sewing  and  knitting,  ana  all  were  acquiring  habits  of 
industry  and  obedience. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL   TRAINING. 

In  the  report  fh>m  the  House  of  Refuge,  Baltimore,  it  is  stated  that  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operations  of  the  refuge  in  1855,  2,844  inmates  have  been  under 
its  chaise.  The  average  number  during  the  year  1878  was  224.  There  were  67  boys 
received  daring  the  year  and  26  discharged,  leaving  230,  studying  under  6  teachers, 
including  1  of  music.  The  school  department  has  5  schools  of  different  grades,  in 
which  the  ordinary  English  branches  and  vocal  and  Instrumental  music  are  taught 
with  gratifying  success.  The  boys  are  also  systematically  employed  at  some  handi- 
craft, such  as  shoemaking,  tailoring,  farming,  Slc,  so  that  they  may  have  a  remu- 
nerative occupation  when  discharged  from  the  refuge.  Some  of  the  former  inmates 
now  hold  places  as  organists,  teachers  of  music,  and  leaders  or  members  of  choirs. 

The  Houee  of  Meformation  and  InstructUn  for  Colored  Children^  at  Cheltenham,  sends 
no  report  for  1878 ;  but  at  the  end  of  1877  ^here  were  208  children  under  care,  and 
since  the  opening  of  the  institution  in  1873  there  have  been  406  received.  There  were  3 
teachers,  and  the  school  duties  had  been  continued  as  usual  during  the  year.  Garden- 
ing, farming,  tailoring,  and  shoemaking  seem  also  to  have  been  tonght. 

M'DONOOH  INSTITUTE,  OWINOS'  MILLS. 

This  school,  meant  to  train  poor  boys  of  respectable  parentage  at  once  in  healthful 
physical  occupation  and  in  the  elements  of  a  good  English  education,  with  some  in- 
struction in  modem  languages,  sends  no  report  for  1878. 

MARYLAND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  ORANGE  GROVE. 

This  institution,  in  which  are  taught  elementary  English,  French,  and  music,  with 
domestic  work,  plain  and  fancy  needlework,  dressmaking,  packing  and  cannine  of 
fruit,  &c.,  sends  no  report  for  1878.  There  were  25  girls  remaining,  at  the  eua  of 
1877,  out  of  the  47  who  entered ;  and  3  teachers  are  mentioned,  besides  a  superin- 
tendent. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

Superintendent  Newell  says  that  the  State  Teachers'  Association  met  in  Baltimore 
in  July,  1878;  that  the  attendance  was  good,  and  the  work  interesting  and  profitable; 
and  that  some  of  the  papers  read  deserve  a  permanent  place  in  our  educational  liter- 
ature. He  gives  no  further  account  of  the  meeting,  nor  is  it  reported  in  the  Maryland 
School  Journ%}. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  Association  of  Public  School  Commissioners  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Balti- 
more on  December  16  and  17, 1878.  Committees  were  appointed  on  the  school  law, 
to  report  what  changes,  if  any,  are  needed ;  on  the  school  fund,  to  report  what  steps 
are  necessary  to  secure  payment  of  that  portion  of  the  free  school  fund  which  was 
withheld  in  1877 ;  and  on  school-houses,  to  report  on  the  best  plans  of  school-houses, 
brick  and  frame,  with  one,  two,  three,  and  four  rooms, 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hod.  M.  ▲.  NfiWBLL,  8taU  tuperinUndtnt  qf  jnUdie  initruetion^  Baltimore. 
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MASSACHVSCTTS. 

STATISTICAL  8UMMABT. 


POFULATIOK  AND  ATTE2a>ANCE. 

Penoiisof8olioolaffe(5-15) 

PeiBons  of  all  ases  in pnblio  sohoolB. . . 

PeraoQB  under  o  attending 

Penons  over  15  attending .... 

Average  attendance 

Batio  of  average  attendance  to  the 

number  of  ecnool  age. 
Number  attending  evening  schools — 
Average  attendance  in  evening  schools 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  public  schools ■ 

Number  of  nigh  schools 

Average  lengUi  of  term  in  days 

Number  of  evening  schools. 

TKACHSBS  AKD  THEIB  PAT. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools 

Number  of  both  sexes 

Number  trained  in  normal  schools.... 

Average  montJily  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

Teachers  in  evening  schools...... .... 

ACADEMIES  AND  PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 

Incorporated  academies 

Average  attendance 

Aggregate  tuition  fees 

Umncorporated  private  schools. ••.•• 

Estimated  average  attendance 

Estimated  tuition  fees 

STATE  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Charitable  and  reformatory  schools... 

Number  of  different  pupils 

Average  number  of  pupils 

Number  under  5  years  of  age 

Number  over  15  years  of  age 

Number  5-15  remaining  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Male  teachers  in  such  schools 

Female  teachers  in  such  schools 

Length  of  term  in  months 

INOOXE  AND  EXPENDITUIlS.a 

Beceipfs  for  public  schools 

Expenditure  for  these.. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund. .... 


IWO-W. 


296,375 
307,832 

2,058 

88,190 

222,704 

72.34 

11,529 
5,305 


5,556 

216 

175 

92 


1,176 
7,544 
8,720 
1,896 
982  22 
34  20 
445 


44 

3,939 

$131, 693 


15,228 
1439,603 


18 

1,541 

875 

40 

367 

443 

2 
16 
12 


t5, 481, 598 
5,582,519 


12,067,000 


1877-7a 


297,202 
310, 181 

1,945 

27,404 

228,447 

76.85 

11,717 
5,552 


5,730 

216 

176 

94 


1,118 
7,390 
8,508 
3,060 
975  64 
33  04 
457 


64 

8,454 

9185,334 

399 

15,540 

9325,060 


19 

1,219 

789 

15 
372 
500 

4 
15 
12 


94,635,635 
5,166,968 


92,067,000 


Increase. 


DecfesML 


827 
2,349 


5,743 
4.51 

188 
247 


174 


12 


20 

4,515 

953,641 

14 

312 


6 
67 


1 

2 

58 

154 

212 

.     1,162 

9655 

115 

>..»•.  .*.• 


113 

7« 


9114,513 


322 

86 
25 


a  The  fignreB  for  inoome  and  expendltue  fbr  sobool  pvrposas  hoe  girea  m  approzimiilflBi  mly. 
The  eeflrregate  emoimt  of  local  taxation  ia  not  zeparted  1^  the  Moratanr  of  the  StatehMod  of  e^oatioa, 
hat  iJllhe  towM  and  cities  of  the  Stiite  niaed  the  $3  per  eapita  of  thdr  poDolatta 
whioh  entitled  them  to  a  ahaie  of  the  aohool  ftmd.  Aa  many  of  them  oonttdetably  exceeded  the  mm 
imnm  aet  by  law,  the  flgarea  given  are  inoomplete,  ■ndnocomperiaon  between  the  twoyeaanperted 
can  aa&ly  he  iaatitnted. 

(From  State  leports  for  the  two  yean  indicated,  and  espeoiany  from  those  of  Hon. 
John  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  State  boaxd  of  education.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICKK8. 

A  boaid  of  edacation  of  10  membera  attends  to  State  public  school  afTairs.  A  secie- 
tary  of  tiie  board,  appointed  by  it,  performs  sabstantially  tbe  duties  of  a  State  euper- 
tatendent  of  pnbiio  mstmotion.  One  or  more  agents,  aiso  appointed  by  the  board, 
Mriflt  tiie  secretary  In  the  work  of  visiting  schools  and  sttmulatmg  teachers  to  a  hisher 
Btandflffd.  A  State  director  of  art  education  is  the  head  of  the  State  Normal  Art  Scnool 
and  has  general  sapeniaion  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  oitieB  with  1#|000  oi 
more  inhabitants* 

I^The  local  officers  are  school  committees  of  3  members  or  some  multiple  of  3,  where 
the  town  nrstem  has  been  adopted,  and  prudential  committees  of  1  member  each, 
where  the  distriot  system  is  in  operation.  Superintendents  of  public  schools  are  ap- 
pointed annually  in  such  towns  as  require  this  by  a  legal  vote  and  in  such  cities  as 
direct  it  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city  council. 

The  law  proyides  that  no  person  shall  be  deemed  ineligible  to  serve  on  a  school 
oommittee  by  reason  of  sex. 

OTBBR  FBATUSBS  OV  THB  STSTEU. 

The  public  school  system  comprises  common,  high,  normal,  evening,  and  industrial 
drawing  schools ;  the  normal  schools  include  a  normal  art  scnool.  > 

In  each  town  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  who 
may  legally  attend  are  to  be  taught  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year.  Beading, 
writing,  spelling,  English  srammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  drawing,  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  good  benavior  must  be  taught:  and,  if  the  school  committee  deem 
it  expedient,  algebra,  vocal  music,  sewing,  a^culture,  physiology,  and  hygiene  may 
be  added.  Ever]^  town  containing  500  feunHies  or  householders  must  ^so  maintain  a 
school  in  which  instruction  maybe  given  in  general  histoiy,  bookkeeping,  surveying, 
geometrv,  natural  philosophv,  cheimstry,  botanyi  the  civil  polily  of  Massachusetts 
and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Latin  language.  In  towns  containing  4,000  inhabi- 
tants the  teachers  of  these  high  schools  must  be  competent  to  give  instruction  also  in 
the  Greek  and  French  languages,  astronomy,  geology,  rhetoric,  logic,  intellectual  and 
moral  science,  and  pelitioal  economy.  In  towns  or  cities  containing  over  10,000  in- 
habitants provision  must  be  made  for  free  instruction  in  industrial  drawing,  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  oommittee,  either  in  day  or  evening  schools,  to  all  pupils  over 
15  years  of  age.  Text  books  and  stationery  are  to  be  supplied  to  pupils  tnat  cannot 
otherwise  procure  them. 

Children  betweoi  8  and  14  years  of  age  must  be  sent  to  a  public  school  at  least  90 
weeks  in  each  year  unless  other  suitable  provision  be  made  for  their  education. 
Parents  or  guardians  neglecting  to  comply  with  this  requirement  are  liable  to  a  fine 
(not  exceeding  |20)  unless  theix  failure  has  been  oaused  by  poverty  or  by  some  disa- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  ohUd.  It  is  the  business  of  truant  officers  to  inquire  into  all 
cases  of  such  neglect,  and  to  prosecuto  when  so  directed  by  the  school  committee.  No 
person  may  be  excluded  from  a  public  school  on  aoeount  of  race,  color,  or  religions 
opinions. 

Daily  reading  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  is  required  in 
the  public  schools ;  but  no  pupil  is  compelled  to  read  from  any  particular  versiaB 
when  parents  or  guardians  express  conscientious  objections  to  such  vensian. 

Ko  toacher  can  be  legally  employed  in  any  public  school  until  he  has  received  firom 
the  school  committee  a  written  certificate  of  his  qualification;  and  teachers  of  dis- 
trict schools  cannot  recover  payment  for  services  until  they  have  filled  up  and  oonih 
pleted.  in  accordance  with  law.  the  reffistors  of  schools  kept  by  them. 

Public  schools  are  sustained  oy  taxcSion  and  by, the  income  from  the  Stato  school 
frind.  One-half  the  income  of  the  frmd  is  apportioned  to  the  several  towns  in  the 
State  towards  the  support  of  public  schools  in  general  without  a  spedfio  annual  ap- 
propriation. The  otner  half  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  specific  appropriations 
made  for  educational  purposes.  Towns  are  not  allowed  their  proportion  of  the  public 
funds  if  they  have  failed  to  raise  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  a  sum  equal 
to  $3  for  every  child  of  school  age  therein;  this  sum  to  be  used  only  for  wages  and 
board  of  teachers,  fuel  for  the  schools,  and  care  of  fixes  and  school  rooms.  All  towns 
refusing  or  neglecting  to  raise  money  for  public  schools  forfeit  a  sum  equal  to  twice 
the  highest  sum  ever  before  voted  for  the  support  of  schools  therein ;  and  towns  re* 
fusing  or  neglecting  to  choose  school  committees  forfeit  not  less  than  $500  nor  more 
than  $1,000,  to  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury. — (School  laws,  1875.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  schools  of  the  State,  Secretary  Dickinson  says,  were  on  the  whole  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition  in  1877-^6,  as  shown  by  the  percentage  of  attendance  on  them,  by 

■ITniozi  aoboolo,  "for  the  benefit  of  the  older  children  of  aeyeral  assoclAted  distrioto,"  axe  also  sano* 
tioned  by  law. 
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the  ftmoant  of  money  expended  for  their  support,  and  by  the  great  interest  the  people 
took  in  their  -welfare. 

.The  statistics  ehow  an  increaee  for  the  year  of  827  in  the  number  of  youth  5  to  15 
years  of  age,  of  2,349  in  the  public  school  eniolmenty  and  of  5,743  in  ayerage  attend- 
ance. The  number  of  public  schools  in  operation  was  174  more  than  in  1877,  and  of 
erening  schools  2  more,  while  that  ofpu  blic  hi^h  schools  remained  the  same.  There 
were  auo  in  operation,  besides  the  5,730  public  oay  schools,  with  their  310,161  popila, 
309  private  and  parocnial  schools,  with  15,540  pupils,  and  64  academies,  with  ^454 
pupil^  making  a  grand  total  of  334,175  attending  public  and  piivate  schools  and 
academies,  or  36,973  persons  more  than  the  number  of  legal  school  age  (5  to  15).  On 
the  other  nand,  there  was  a  decrease  of  212  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  day 
schools,  and  of  |6.58  in  the  average  monthly  pay  of  men  and  $1.16  in  that  of  women, 
although  the  number  of  teachers  who  had  been  trained  in  normal  schools  was  1,162 
more  tnan  in  1877. 

The  secretary  says  that  the  teachers  of  the  State  are,  on  the  whole,  able  and  faitb- 
fill :  but  that  there  are  many  who  do  not  possess  the  natural  and  acquired  gifts  that 
mase  a  complete  teacher,  the  demand  not  being  urgent  enough  to  call  the  best 
talent  into  the  profession.  The  economical  spirit  of  the  people  has  led  them  to  reduce 
educational  appropriations,  in  some  cases  to  the  great  injii'y  of  the  schools.  Not  only 
has  the  lengtn  of  term  been  shortened  in  many  towns  and  Ihe  pay  of  teachers  cut 
down,  but  in  numerous  cases  cheaper  and  poorer  teachers  have  been  substituted  for 
those  of  experience  and  skill,  and  means  of  illustration  greatly  needed  have  not  been 
supplied,  uenerally  the  old  rote  methods  of  teaching  are  still  practised,  though  much 
has  been  done  by  gndnates  of  normal  and  training  schools,  by  teachers'  institutes, 
and  by  school  superintendents  towards  breaking  up  this  unnatural  method  of  using 
words  unassociated  with  ideas.  The  inadequacy  of  the  State  school  fimd,  too,  onunpa 
educational  work  and  renders  necessary  an  annual  appropriation  to  meet  deficiencies. 
Still,  notwithstanding  these  imperfections,  continuea  improvement  is  looked  for  in 
view  of  the  earnest  desire  for  it  that  appears  in  school  officers,  teachers,  and  people. — 
(State  report  for  1878  of  Hon.  John  W.  JDickinson.) 

APPENDIX  TO  STATE  BEPORT. 


Following  the  reports  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  its  secretary  for  1877-^8 
are  some  valuable  papers:  (1)  D.  F.  Lincoln,  u.  D.,  of  Boston,  on  "  Hygiene  of  pubUo 
schools  in  Massachusetts;"  (2)CarrollD.  G.  Wright  and  H.G.Wadlin,  on  <<  The  results  of 
the  Massachusetts  public  scnool  system ;  ^  (3)  an  outline  course  of  study  for  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools  of  Boston,  with  accompanying  suggestions ;  (4)  a  preliminary 
leport  by  the  subcommittee  appointed  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  for  the  public 
schools  of  Norfolk  County,  presenting  such  a  course  for  three  years. 

KEW  LEOISLATION. 

The  following  modifications  of  the  school  laws  were  passed  and  approved  in  1878: 
(1)  School  committees  were  authorized  to  furnish  stationery  as  well  as  school  books 
at  cost  to  all  pupils,  and  without  charge  to  those  whose  parents  should  be  unable  to 
supply  them ;  (2)  a  lormer  act  allowing  committees  to  approve  private  schools  as  places 
for  Instruction  of  public  pupils  was  restricted  by  requiring  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  teaching  corresponds  in  thoroughness  and  efficiency  with  that  in  public 
schools,  and  that  the  progress  of  pupils  in  the  studies  required  by  law  equals  that 
in  like  studies  in  the  public  schools:  the  instruction  in  these  schools,  moreover, 
is  to  be  in  English :  (3)  it  was  made  the  duty  of  every  city  and  town  with  5^000  or 
more  inhabitants  to  take  action  for  the  care  and  education  of  neglected  children, 
which  in  1867  they  had  only  been  empowered  to  do ;  (4)  neglect  to  enforce  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  relating  to  truancy  was  added  to  the  other  items  of  neglect  which 
should  forfeit  to  towns  and  cities  their  share  of  the  distributable  school  fund,  this, 
however,  not  to  take  effect  till  1880 ;  (5)  the  law  relating  to  the  employment  of  minors 
was  amended  by  requiring  persons  having  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  their  em- 
ploy to  keep  on  file,  and  exhibit  on  demand  to  the  truant  officers,  a  certificate  fix>m 
the  school  committee  of  the  age  and  place  of  birth  of  every  such  child  and  of  the 
amount  of  his  or  her  school  attendance  for  the  year  preceding  employment ;  the  penalty 
for  neglect  of  this  requirement  being  |20  to  |50.  After  May  1, 1880,  no- child  that  can- 
not read  and  write  mav  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile 
establishment  while  tne  public  schools  of  his  town  or  city  are  in  session. 

KINDSBaXBTBir. 

For  information  respecting  these  institutions  in  the  State,  see  Table  V  of  the  ap- 
pendix following,  and  a  summary  of  its  statistics  in  the  report  of  the  Commis^oner 
preceding. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMa 

OFFICERS. 


School  coxomlttoes  consisting  of  some  nnmber  diyisible  by  3,  with  provision  for  change 
of  one-third  at  the  »T»nnn.l  elections,  form  the  role  in  the  cities  of  the  State  as  well  as 
in  the  towns.  These  committees  nsnally  choose  a  saperintendent,  to  whom  is  given 
the  general  control  and  saperyision  of  the  schools.  Boston,  besides  a  sapenntendent, 
has  a  board  of  supervisors,  not  to  exceed  six,  to  visit  and  examine  the  schools. 


STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 


AdBnu 

Boston 

Cunbiiclge... 

ChelBea 

FaUBlyer... 
Fitohtmrg  ... 
GloQOMter... 
HayerhiU.... 

H(dyoke 

lAwrenoe 

LoweU 

Ljnn ........ 

Ifew  Bedford 
Kewburypoit 

Newton 

Pittsfield.... 

Salem 

SomerviUe... 
Qattngfiield . . . 

TMinton 

Worceeter... 


Fopnlation 
in  1875. 


IS,  700 
Ml,  910 
47.838 
20,737 
45,340 
12,280 
Id,  764 
14,828 
16^200 
34.907 
40,688 
32,000 
25^876 
18,823 
10,106 
12,207 
26^066 
21,808 
31,053 
20,429 
49,317 


Children  of 

school  ^e, 

5>15. 


2,995 
68,034 
08,218 
8,109 
9,047 
2,005 
8,843 
2,601 
2,523 
0,088 
7,640 
6,799 
4.208 
2,511 
2,881 
2,483 
4^400 
4.157 
5,375 
8,200 
9,097 


Enrol- 
ment. 6 


2,996 
64,098 
9,521 
3,919 
9,370 
2.505 
4,250 
2.921 
2,031 
5,000 
8,089 
6,050 
4.122 
2,285 
8,882 
2,411 
4,100 
4,906 
5,877 
8,029 
9,901 


Average  at- 
tend^oe. 


1,821 
48,480 
0,ii7 
2,942 
5,597 
1,868 
8,097 
2,311 
1.301 
4,082 
5,357 
4,409 
3,394 
1,632 
2,454 
1,820 
2,760 
8,549 
4,332 
2,681 
0,802 


Teaohera. 


07 

1,003 

186 

67 

129 

59 

101 

70 

42 

122 

166 

117 

103 

46 

86 

08 

80 

88 

118 

71 

177 


Expendip 
ture. 


♦1,095.777 
108^038 


143,272 
37.012 
63,458 


33,624 

d64.704 

dl27, 048 

107,208 


83.006 
29.917 
79.802 

d84,092 
84,790 
47,158 

141,078 


a  For  the  sake  of  nniformlty,  the  atatiatioa  here  given  are  taken  fhnn  the  tables  appended  to  the  State 
report  for  1877-78,  exoent  as  respects  expenditures.  These  and  the  additional  partionlars  are  from 
written  retoms  and  published  reports  of  the  cities  mentioned.  Adams,  the  first  mentioned,  has  been 
dirided  since  the  year  to  which  these  stattstios  relate,  and  the  population  of  the  part  which  retains 
that  name  has  been  brought  below  the  minlimim  (7, 600)  reaoired  lor  notice  in  the  city  table  of  this 
Bureau.    It  will  not,  consequenthr,  appear  again  till  its  population  reaches  that  number. 

ft  The  enrolment  in  this  State  often  exceeds  the  number  ox  children  of  school  age  because  of  the  nar- 
xvw  limits  of  that  age. 

«From  a  census  taken  in  Hay,  1870. 

dFrom  city  report  of  1878. 

ADDITIOKAL  PARTICULABB. 

BoeUm  in  1877-^8  had  the  following  day  schools :  1  normsJ  school  for  girls,  with  an 
average  enrolment  of  83  pupils;  a  Latin  school  for  hoys,  with  an  average  of  388 ;  a 
I^atin  school  for  girls,  with  an  average  of  28,  besides  7  other  high  schools,  with  a  total 
average  of  1|682 :  grammar  schools,  49,  with  26,189  as  a  total  average  enrolment ;  pri- 
mary schools,  llo ;  average  enrolment,  19,088.  After  a  long  discussion  as  to  the  admis- 
sion of  girls  into  the  Latin  school  for  boys^  a  Latin  school  for  girls  was  opened  in 
January,  1878.  It  is  meant  to  give  girls  a  fair  preparation  for  the  collegiate  courses 
now  open  to  their  sex  and  to  qualify  them  for  higher  work  as  teachers.  The  normal 
school  gives  professional  Instruction  to  such  female  graduates  of  the  high  schools  as 
desire  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  A  Kin<&rgarten,  es- 
tablished in  1870,  prepared  children  3  to  6  years  old  for  promotion  to  the  primary 
schools  when  quaUfied.  In  the  primary  schools,  besides  the  rudimentary  literary 
studies,  the  regulations  require  that  instruction  in  vocal  music  be  given  one  hour  a 
week  and  instruction  in  drawing  2  hours  each  week  by  the  regular  teachers ;  that  in 
the  grammar  schools  the  training  in  these  branches  shall  be  continued,  though  half 
an  hour  less  is  given  to  drawing;  and  that  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes  of 
each  grammar  school  instruction  in  sewing  shall  be  imparted  twice  a  week,  for  one 
hour  at  a  time,  by  special  teachers,  with  the  assistance  of  the  regular  ones.  Physical 
exercises  in  concert  are  also  to  be  gone  through  with  in  each  scnool  room,  under  the 
regular  teacher,  for  not  less  than  five  minutes  of  each  session.  Morals,  manners,  and 
deportment  aro  to  be  cared  for  by  every  teacher.  In  the  hiffh  schools  there  are  special 
teachers  of  drawing,  music,  French,  and  German ;  those  lor  the  two  former  giving 
some  attention  also  to  the  lower  schools.  For  the  girls'  high  schools  there  is  a  teacher 
of  gymnastics;  for  tho  boys'  schools,  one  of  military  drill. 

fiesides  the  day  schools,  there  were  reported,  for  the  half  year  ending  with  March,  23 
evening  schools,  16  of  them  for  elementarv  instruction,  with  108  tesMshers  and  4,744 
papils;  6  for  instruction  in  drawing,  with  15  teachers  and  1,634  pupils;  and  1  for 
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liigb  school  studieSi  with  a  total  registration  of  2,597  pupils,  under  an  average  of  11 
teachers. 
In  Maroh.  1878,  the  city  lost  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  PhUbrick,  who  had  been 
lent  of  its  sehooU  for  twenfef  yeses  in  all  and  had  done  mnoh  to  vognlate 


their  gradesy  improve  their  methods,  and  aeooiefor  them  the  rapntation  whudi  they  now 
e^Jqy.  His  fiarting  words  refer  little  to  himself,  his  serviees.  or  his  snocessy  but  ace 
lamly  devoted  to  anavgmuBnt  for  theietention  of  a  high  wtannard  in  the  e^  sehodls. 
Rimcniinff  the  freqvent  ory  that  too  maoh.  edneatian  is  now  given,  he  sa^  it  is  not  so 

at  present  and  that  nnder  a  voluntary  system  there  is  no  danger  that  it  will  be  so;  that 
people  ars  suffering  not  from  being  too  well  edncated,  but  nrom  not  bein^  educated 
weu  enough;  and  uiat^  as  Jules  Simon  says,  "The  first  people  is  that  which  has  the 
best  sdhods:  or,  if  it  not  the  fiist  to-day  it  win  be  the  first  to-morrow."— (Thirty- 
third  and  thirty-fourth  semiannual  reports  and  regulations  of  the  public  schools,  1878w) 

At  Cawthridge  the  whole  number  of  oay  and  eveninff  schools  was  37  in  187&  embrac- 
ing 1  training  school  to  prepaie  teachera,  1  high  soaool,  7  grammar  schooiSy  90  pri- 
mary, 6  ordiiury  eveninff  schools,  and  2  evening  drawing  scnools.  The  teachaim  in- 
cluded a  teacher  of  lAwao  and  1  of  sewing.  The  traininff  school  is  said  by  the  eom- 
ndttee  to  have  done  very  thorough  work  in  1877-78,  and  like  praise  is  g^ven  to  the  high 
schooL  The  grammar  and  primary  classes  connected  with  the  training  school  have 
been  for  severu  years  oontinnoualy  under  the  same  teachers,  and  (probably  larsely  finmi 
this  cause)  are  spoken  of  as  "  model  schools,  and  as  such  invaluable  in  tiidf  ednea- 
tional  service  to  Aiture  teachers.''  Sewing  was  introduced  into  one  of  the  grammar 
schools  in  the  opening  session  of  1877-^8  and  continued  throughout  the  year,  appar- 
ently with  general  approvaL  For  the  first  time  since  1874  a  report  of  t(ie  woik  of 
truant  officers  under  tJie  charge  of  the  committee  is  presented,  showiuff  that  during 
the  year  they  had  attended  to  7,822  cases  in  which  complaint  was  made  of  absence, 
tartness,  or  truancv.  Of  these,  6,397  were  cases  of  absence,  1,439  of  which  were 
found  to  oe  from  sickness,  591  from  destitution,  and  3,548  frx)m  excuse  by  parents.  Of 
the  truants  found,  7  had  in  the  year  been  prosecuted  to  conviction,  45  were  held  on 
probation,  and  others  either  restored  to  their  own  school  or  placed  in  a  school  in  which 
such  pupils  receive  special  attention. — (Beport.  1878.) 

Fall  Aver  had  32  school  building  with  7,090  sittings  for  study,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  branches,  music,  drawmg,  and  sewing  were  taught  by  special  teachers. — 
(Betum  for  1878.) 

FUoMmrg  reports  1  high  school,  3  grammar  schools,  7  intermediate,  10  secondary, 
10  primary,  and  8  ungraded.  An  increased  attendance  on  the  sehools  is  attributed 
partlv  to  the  action  of  the  truant  officer  of  the  board,  partly  to  a  lack  of  employment 
for  the  children.  Singing,  writing,  and  drawing  were  taught  by  3  special  teachers. 
An  evening  drawing  sdiool  had  42  pupils  under  2  teachers:  and  an  evening  oommon 
school  luM  130  pt^us  under  10  teachen. — (Beport  for  1878.)  , 

OUmeesUr  in  1678  reports  1  high  school,  7  grammar,  4  mixed  schools,  and  16  pri- 
mary. There  were  also  3  extra  schools  -held  during  the  winter  months  of  1877-^8, 
each  in  charse  of  1  male  teacher,  and  enrollinff  together  92  pupils,  of  whom  66  were 
beyond  the  legal  school  age.  On  account  of  the  proportionately  large  expense  of 
these  short  schools  and  the  comparatively  small  average  attendance,  Superintendent 
Marvel  advised  the  substitution  finr  them  of  a  central  ungraded  sehool,  to  be  nudm- 
tained  during  the  school  year  for  pupils  whose  necessary  employments  prevent  them 
from  getting  the  ftall  benefit  from  attendance  on  closely  graded  schools,  for  those 
whose  parents  wish  them  to  avoid  what  they  consider  "  ornamental  brancheiB, "  and  for 
such  Older  boys  as  mav  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  same  restrictions  as  other  pupUs. 
In  September,  1878,  the  school  committee  received  from  Miss  liarion  Hovev,  on  be- 
half ci  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Qeorge  O.  Hovey,  an  offer  of  |600  to  start 
some  well  devised  plan  for  the  industrial  education  of  the  school  children.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  suggestion  which  accompanied  the  offer,  the  committee,  on  accepting  it, 
made  arrangements  for  teaching  sewing  to  girls  in  the  two  upper  classes  of  3  schools, 
and  the  use  of  carpenters^  tools  to  four  other  classes,  consisting  of  42  boys  and  6  girls. 
The  object  of  this  instruction  is  not  to  teach  a  trade,  but  to  supplement  education  of 
the  brain  by  education  of  the  hand  and  eye.  The  pupils  are  said  to  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  work  and  to  have  made  highly  satisfactory  progress. —  (Beport.) 

Holyoke  reports  39  schools  below  the  high  school,  3  of  them  ungraded,  others  prinuoy. 
intermediate,  and  grammar.  There  was  a  gradually  increasing  attendance,  only  229 
children  bein^  neither  at  work  nor  in  school.  The  school  rooms  were  crowded  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  in  14  school  buildings,  with  1,615  sittinss,  and  a  building  was 
in  process  of  erection.  The  2  evening  schools  had  an  enrolment  of  519  pupiK  and 
an  average  attendance  of  262.  The  evening  school  at  South  Holyoke  was  reported  to 
be  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  that  part  of  the  city.  In  the  day  schools  the 
oommon  school  branches,  drawing,  and  mtisic  were  taught. — (Beport  and  return  for 
1878.) 

Lawrence  reporis  1  training  school,  1  high  school,  3  grammar  schools,  and  15  middle 
and  primary,  in  26  school  buildings.    There  was  an  increase  in  attendance  in  all  the 
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.IWf  several  new  aehooU  being  eslabliehed  and  aanfaitante  beiiiff  needed  for  the  £inl 

le  in  many  looma.    Thiotigh  earnest  efidrts  to  make  the  sohooiB  attraotiveL  the  av- 

ersce  attenoiEmce  was  nearlyBS  per  oent.  of  the  average  helonffixiff.  MnsiOi  drawing, 
and  othiur  studies  were  added  to  the  grammar  school  course,  and  the  highsdiool  oonrse 
has  been  extended  to  cover  f^nr  years  instead  of  three.  The  free  evening  sohools  were 
oontinnedi  as  also  the  evening  drawing  school:  and  a  high  school  department  was 
added,  partlv  fi>r  the  benefit  of  those  who  wished  to  prepare  themselves  for  bnsineas^ 
partly  i!or  otioers  who^  fat  want  of  preliminary  training,  were  unpvepaoedfor  the  work 
m  the  evening  drawing  school;  attendance  in  these  sohoolsy  6S2;  teacheisy  43^ — (Be- 
port  and  retam,  1878.) 

ZoweU  reports  1  high  school,  8  grammar,  1  intermediate^  2  mixed,  and  67  primaiy 
day  s^Aool^  There  were  3  more  schools,  5  more  teachers,  &47  more  children  of  school 
age,  and  404  more  in  the  average  belonginjg^  in  1878  than  in  1877.  The  attendance  in  all 
the  sohools  was  91  per  cent,  of  tiie  enromient.  A  new  primary  school  building  waa 
elected,  but,  as  one  was  sold,  the  number  of  school-houses  remains  41.  The  cit^  refonn 
school  had  153  under  instruction  during  the  year,  and  66  pupils  remaining  in  December, 
1878.  A  mill  school  numbered  97  scholars,  with  an  average  attendance  of  43.  Evening 
schools,  5  in  nnmber,  including  a  high  scnool,  were  in  session  64  evenings,  with  1,397 
pupils;  average  attendance,  ^4,  ana  63  teachers.  The  course  of  instruction  was  un- 
changed, and  each  school  was  graded  as  far  as  possible. —  (Report  for  1877-^8.) 

Lynn  had  96  school  rooms,  each  under  one  teacher.  The  evening  schools  were  con- 
tinued. There  were  special  teachers  for  drawing,  music,  and  penmanship. — (Betum 
fbr  1878.) 

Marlbaroughht^  3,127  children  of  leonl  school  age:  2,137  in  school:  11  school-houses, 
with  1.950  uttings;  and  a  total  expei^iture  for  1878  of  |20^661.— (Return  for  1878.) 

Mfford  reports  a  thorough  revision  of  the  school  course,  with  an  almost  entire  changa 
of  text  books,  and  jzreat  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

Kewion  reports  3,&9  pupils  in  1878,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  2,527.  The 
18  school-houses,  with  3,676  sittings,  and  srounds  were  all  in  excellent  condition. 
Regular  bimonthly  meetings  of  teachers  of  sSi  grades  were  carried  on  during  the  year, 
at  which  the  results  of  actual  experiments  and  methods  of  the  school  room  were  re- 
ported. The  plan  seems  to  be  ox  advantage  in  the  successful  working  of  the  entire 
school  system.  The  military  drill  introduce  in  1877  in  the  high  school  was  continued. 
French  and  German  were  taught,  and  the  pupils  in  (German  had  a  conversation  class 
outside  of  the  school  which  was  extremely  popular.  An  evening  school,  with  2  teach- 
ers, was  reported. — (Report  and  return  for  1878.  "^ 

Northampton  estimated  its  population  as  10,950  in  1878.  There  were  2.088  children 
of  legal  scnool  age,  and  2,073  m  school  under  57  teachers,  in  23  school-nouses,  with 
3,000  sittings.  There  were  2  special  teachers  for  drawing  and  moaic  employed.  The 
value  of  sohool  property  was  ^1,000.— (^Return  for  1878.) 

PitUfield  had  49  school  buildings,  witn  2,169  sittings;  also,  14  ungraded  schools.— 
(Return  for  187a) 

Qviiney  presents  a  report  for  11  months  of  1878  which  is  a  model  of  its  kind ;  the 
committee  state  in  what  directions  they  have  found  advantage  from  the  system  pur- 
sued for  four  years  past  and  the  superintendent  tells  how  these  advantages  have 
been  secured.  A  great  improvement  in  reading,  in  arithmetic,  in  the  use  of  language 
and  campoeition,  and  in  the  moral  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  the  schools  is  said  to  have 
been  secured,  and  all  this  at  less  cost  per  capita  than  before  the  present  system  was 
introduced.  The  means  used  to  secure  these  improvements,  the  superintendent  says, 
has  been  mainly  the  instruotinff  of  teachers  to  apply  the  science  of  instruction.  To 
this  end,  meetings  of  teachers  Save  been  held  often  and  books  on  teaching  have  been 
ftimished.  The  superintendent  has  himself  taught  classes  almost  everv  day  to  show 
how  they  should  be  instructed,  and  he  has  followed  diffisrent  methods  of  teaching  step 
by  step,  with  kind  criticism,  many  times  giving  aid,  until  some  definite  results  were 
leaehed.  By  a  system  of  constant  exam&ation  weaknesses  in  the  work  were  found 
and  wese  traced  to  defects  in  teaching.  Teachers  were  shown  that  to  strengthen  the 
minds  of  their  pupils  they  must  base  all  instruction  on  the  actual  knowledge  gained 
by  the  pupils,  and  that  no  step  can  be  taken  in  advance  of  what  the  pupil  knows  and 
does;  and,  firom  the  conviction  that  much  depends  on  beginning  rightfy,  sreat  paina 
ware  taken  to  train  fbr  the  lowest  classes  sood  primary  teachers  who  would  oe  patient, 
gsmlle.  kind,  and  yet  thorough  tn  instmetion.  It  is  not  claimed  by  the  superintendent 
that  tne  Quincy  system  is  onginal,  but  only  that  it  is  a  fair  application  of  well  estab- 
lished principles  in  a  sphere  in  which  he  has  enjoyed  special  advantages  from  the  full 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  committee. 

Saimn  reports  79 schools,  vis:  1  special,  1  hiffh,  28  grammar,  and  49  primaiy.  At 
the  diawlnff  schools  firee  hand  and  mechanical  wiwine,  composition,  design,  modelling 
in  olay,  ana  charcoal  and  crayon  sketching  were  tau^t,  and  there  ^as  also  a  normal 
dass  for  industrial  art.  Instruction  in  vocal  music  was  given  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools^  but  not  in  the  high  schooL  The  peroentM^e  <»  attendance  on  aver- 
age belonging  in  all  the  sohoolsdunng  the  year  rose  from  £  to  90.    A  special  school 
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ftnr  cbildren  employed  in  the  Nanmlceag  Mills  had  129  pnpilB,  with  an  attendance, 
when  last  reportea,  of  40  each  half  day ;  this  was  lees  than  nsoal,  hecanse  children^ 
labor  was  dispensed  with  in  the  mills  and  many  had  joined  the  pnblio  schools. — (Re- 
port for  187a) 

SomerrUle  orsanized  4  new  schools  dnrins  1877-*78,  with  the  prospect  that  an  addi- 
tional one  woEud  haTC  to  be  fonned  at  the  oeginning  of  the  next  school  year.  There 
were  82  day  sehools,  dirided  into  the  nsnal  3  grades,  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  and 
1  evening  sohooL  In  all  the  schools  prominence  was  given  to  the  stndy  of  language. 
In  the  primary  departments  improvement  was  made  in  all  branches.  There  were  ^ 
eradnatee  £rom  the  high  school  and  1526  from  the  grammar,  92  of  whom  entered  the 
mgh  schooL — (Report  and  retnm  f6r  1878.) 

SpHmfffiMtfoT  1878,  reports  28  dav  schools,  8  of  them  nnjzraded  or  mixed,  with  4 
evening  schools,  2  of  which  are  for  drawing.  There  were  109  teachers,  2  of  them  spe- 
cial for  drawing  and  mnsic.  The  drawing  school  enrolled  135  and  the  evening  schools 
362.  The  attendance  at  the  day  schools  was  sliehtly  greater  than  in  1877.  The  in- 
crease of  attendance  in  the  high  school  necessitated  an  extra  teacher  for  a  part  of  the 
tune,  and  the  graduating  class  was  nearly  doable  the  ordinaiy  nnmber.  The  excel- 
lent results  of  the  carefm  and  systematic  instmction  in  drawing  commenced  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  primary  grades  were  realized  in  the  upper  grsSles  of  the  grammar 
school  and  in  the  work  of  the  class  organized  in  the  high  school. — rRepertfor  1878.) 

TaunUm  had  36  schools.  17  of  them  ungraded,  3  evening  schools,  1  high,  5  gram- 
mar, and  10  primary.  The  estimated  value  of  school  property  was  $20^000.— (Rch 
turn  for  1878. ) 

Walikam  had  10,.^00  population,  with  1,995  children  of  school  age,  1,762  of  whom 
were  in  18  school  buildings,  under  the  charge  of  43  teachers.  There"  was  1  evening 
school ;  also  a  special  teacher  for  music  in  the  day  schools.  The  total  expenditures  for 
1877-^8  were  ^,240,  and  the  school  property  was  valued  at  $180,000. — (Return  for 
1878.) 

Wobvm  had  in  1878  an  estimated  population  ef  10,445 ;  youths  of  school  age.  2,267; 
enrolment  in  public  schools,  2,198;  average  attendance,  1,775.  There  were  20  di£fer- 
ent  school  buildings,  with  2^^  sittings,  §6  teachers,  and  a  music  teacher.  The  school 

?roperty  was  estimated  at  |213,500;  the  total  expenditures  at  (26,593. — (Return  for 
878.) 
iroro09f«r  reports  36  school  buildings,  with  a997  sittings,  and  11  evening  schools,  5  of 
them  for  drawing.  There  was  an  increase  or  383  pupib  in  1877-78.  At  the  end  of 
the  June  term  5d  pupils  graduated  from  the  high  school.  Special  teachers  for  draw- 
ing and  music  were  empu>yed.  A  new  school- house  was  erected  and  other  accommo- 
dations required  were  provided.  Of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  100  were 
graduates  of  the  Worcester  Training  School  or  of  a  State  normal  schooL — (Report  for 
1878.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  8CH001JB. 

The  state  sustains  6  of  this  class  of  schools,  5  of  them  ^at  Bridgewater,  Praminff- 
ham,  Salem,  Westfield,  and  Worcester)  for  the  training  of  the  ordinary  teachers  &t 
the  public  schools,  and  1  (the  Normal  Art  School,  at  Soston^  to  prepare  trained  in- 
structors in  industrial  art  for  the  schools  of  towns  and  cities  that  must  teach  it  in 
their  schools.  The  number  of  pupUs  in  all  these  schools  for  the  year  1877-78  was 
1,136,  of  whom  265  were  in  the  Normal  Art  School ;  graduates  for  the  year  from  the 
5  first  mentioned,  201 ;  certificated  pupils  from  the  art  schooL  68.  Seoretaiy  Dick- 
inson says  that  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  find 
employment  as  teachers  within  the  State,  and  continue  teaching  on  an  average  for 
dx  yecus,  a  large  number  making  it  a  lifework.  According  to  the  last  report  received 
from  the  towns,  there  were  then  1,411  persons  teaching  who  had  attended  these  schools 
without  graduating,  besides  1,649  who  had  graduate^  some  from  a  two  years'  course, 
some  from  a  four  years'  course,  making  in  all  a  number  equal  to  35  i>er  cent,  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  In  view  of  the  good  work  which  these  trained  teachers 
generally  do,  in  view  of  their  influence  on  other  teachers  in  improving  methods  of  in- 
struction and  of  discipline,  and  in  view  of  the  esprit  de  corps  which  they  exoite  in 
favor  of  high  professional  attainments  throughout  the  great  oody  of  educators,  it  is 
evident  that  the  State  gets  back  a  full  return  for  its  expenditure  on  the  normal  schools. 

In  the  Normal  Art  ScnooL  mnce  its  foundation  ia  1873,  there  have  been  in  all  1,162 
pupils  under  training,  of  wnom  746  were  young  women.    Its  course  is  of  four  jrears. 

Besides  the  State  schools  there  is  in  Boston  a  City  Normal  School  for  Girls,  wluch  in 
1877-78  had  102  pupils  and  graduated  58.  Cambridge,  too,  had  a  training  school  for 
her  teachers,  whioh  admitted  15  punils  in  September,  1878,  and  Quincy  anouier,  which 
numbered  34  in  that  year.    One  at  l^ew  Bedford  has  made  no  report 
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TBACHEBS'  COUSSES* 

Both  Harvaid  Uniyonity  and  Wellesley  College  now  offer  coniseB  for  the  training  of 
teaohers,  the  former  especially  in  the  natural  sciences  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
throughout  each  session,  and  in  botany,  chemistiy,  mineralogy,  and  geology  during 
vacation. — (Catalogues. ) 

teachers'  institutes. 

Institutes,  commencing  September  4  and  ending  Koyember  16, 1878,  were  held  in 
•eyen  of  the  fourteen  counties  of  the  State,  82  towns  with  1,215  members  being  repre- 
sented. Their  general  purpose  is  to  aid  teachers  in  their  work  by  showing  them  better 
methods  of  teaSiing  and  better  plans  of  school  organization.  The  lepgtn  of  sessions 
was  limited  to  two  days  each,  with  two  or  three  eyeninj^  lectures,  while  actual  teach- 
ing was  substituted  in  most  cases  for  talking  and  lecturing.  The  policy  of  organizing 
small  institutes  was  adopted,  so  as  to  yisit  the  smaller  towns  and  thus  make  uie  work 
resemble  more  that  of  a  school.  In  this  way  both  teaehere  and  citizens  have  been 
admitted,  and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  excited  were  neyer  greater  than  in  the 
meetings  of  1878. — (State  report  for  1877-78.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  published  weekly  at  Boston,  rendered  in 
1878,  as  preyiously,  invaluable  aid  to  the  teachers  whom  it  reached,  alike  by  its  ftill 
educational  intelligence  and  by  numerous  articles  of  special  correspondents  relating 
to  means  of  improyement  in  school  work.  The  Primary  Teacher,  issued  monthly  from 
the  same  office,  but  under  another  editor,  did  its  fair  share  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion, deyoting  Itself  especially  to  the  interests  of  primary  and  Kinderwten  instruo- 
tion.  Good  Times*  also  monthly,  Boston,  rendered  educaraonal  service  In  another  line 
by  Aimishing  for  day  and  Sunday  schools  much  useful  matter  for  school  exercises  and 
exhibitions. 

SECONDABT  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBIJO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  216  of  these  schools,  with  19,547  pupils  and  5d5  teachers,  reported  in 
1877-78,  most  of  them  maintaining  their  usual  standard  of  excellence.  The  hish 
schools  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  rank  as  fitting  schools  for  college  or  as  seminaries 
for  the  hiffher  education  of  pupils  whose  school  life  is  to  end  in  these  institutions. 
The  school  in  Salem  admitted  pupils  fh>m  neighboring  towns  in  which  there  were 
schools  of  a  like  grade.  The  Springfield  high  scnool  course  was  so  arraoged  tiiat  tiie 
most  practical  branches  were  taught  in  the  first  and  second  years,  thereby  enabling 
those  who  only  remained  a  short  time  to  acouire  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which 
would  be  most  useful  to  them  in  after  life,  in  general  there  were  both  classical  and 
English  courses  of  4  or  3  years,  although  in  some  cases  the  course  was  rated  as  3  yean 
when  it  practically  covered  4  years.  The  question  whether  it  is  en>edient  for  the 
State,  in  making  provision  for  education  at  tne  public  expense^  to  go  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary stage,  seemed  to  still  engaffe  the  attention  of  supenntendento  and  school 
committees.  Some  considered  thai  the  arbitrary  standards  of  admission  to  the  high 
schools  and  the  repressive  examinations  deterred  many  children  firom  entering  them 
who  otherwise  would  have  done  so :  moreover,  those  who  only  finished  the  grammar 
school  course  often  hold  higher  rank  in  their  professions  than  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  high  schools.  Other  school  officials  urged  the  advisability  of  having  un- 
graded schools  or  greater  flexibility  in  the  course  of  study  now  pursued  in  graded 
schools.  In  Boston  the  question  was  practically  treated  by  establismng  two  new  high 
schools  in  addition  to  the  nine  institutions  for  secondary  instruction  supported  at  the 
public  expense.  The  Boston  schools  also  employed  special  teachers  of  gymnastics, 
militaiv  drill,  drawing,  music,  French,  and  Qennan.  mr.  Eliot,  the  new  superintend- 
ent, advocated  fewer  studies  and  more  time  devoted  to  them,  as  with  the  many 
branches  tauffht  little  opportunity  for  a  thorough  knowledge  is  given. — (Report  of 
State  board  of  education  and  city  reports.) 

OTHER  SECONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  schools 
for  colleges,  see  Tables  lY,  VI,  ana  Yll  of  the  appendix.  For  suimnariee  of  these,  see 
tho  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  The  statistics  of  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  3  collegiate  institutions  may  be  found  in  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  appenoix. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNG  MEN  OB  TOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

At  Harvard  the  number  of  undergraduates  at  the  beginning  of  1877-^8  was  10  less 
than  in  1876-^ ;  but  this  slight  loss  was  subse^ently  recovered,  the  students  of  this 
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Mk&ege  proper  nnmberiiig  813  in  tliat  jear,  md  those  of  the  nniTezmty  thronghont, 
1,344,  heeidee  51  in  snmmer  coaises.  The  schedule  of  electiye  colle^^ote  studies  was 
Mmewhst  rsdnoed  by  plaeing  in  grudBAte  comses  a  few  of  the  more  advanced,  mak- 
ing, with  those  alraady  thexe,  3d  oonneB  f6r  gradnates,  in  addition  to  collenate  eleo- 
tlToa  to  wfaieh  they  aie  also  admitted.  Among  new  connes  established  in  uie  under- 
graduate  department,  in  ]f laoe  of  those  lemoved,  was  one  in  English,  open  to  SMiioTs 
only,  fior  testing  the  piactioability  of  instrnotion  in  oral  discnssion ;  one  in  historical 
French  prose:  an  adyanoed  oooxae  in  (toman  literatore  since  1860;  and  a  oonzse  on 
the  rerival  of  learning  and  the  reformation.  The  general  effeet  of  these  changes  is  aa 
apparent  diminution  of  the  number  of  courses  for  undergraduates  from  106  to  92 ;  hut 
as  undernaduates  who  are  qualified  for  such  studies  are  admitted  to  graduate  ooaraea 
by  special  rote  of  the  faculty,  their  opportunities  for  study  have,  in  fiEMt,  been  mato- 
rially  increased.  It  was  decided  to  extend  to  Juniors  the  privilege  of  voluntary 
attendance  on  recitations  hitherto  ei^oyed  by  seniors.  It  is  ssld  that  the  results  oi  4 
vears'  experience  with  the  seniors  recommend  the  plan,  and  that  the  policy  of  the  ool>- 
leee  is  now  settled  iu  conformity  with  the  general  tendencyof  (he  university  towaxda 
individual  freedom  and  responsibility. — (Annual  report,  1877-78.) 

At  BotUm  University,  among  the  changes  noted  in  the  president's  report  for  1877-^8, 
is  the  addition  of  4  new  mexnlMrs  to  the  board  of  trustees,  2  of  them  women.  These 
ladies,  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemmenway  and  Mrs.  Mary  B.  ClafUn,  were  the  first  to  reo^ve 
the  honor  of  membership  in  the  corporation,  although  its  laws  were  at  the  beginning 
framed  to  secure  the  eligibility  of  women.  The  position  of  this  university  in  &vor  m 
eoeduoation  has  involved  it  in  a  large  correspondence  with  inquirers,  many  of  whom 
represent  institutions  of  importance  in  our  own  country  or  abroad.  Witmn  a  single 
month  of  1878  the  results  of  its  experience  in  coeducation  were  asked  for  by  3  im* 
portant  univeraities  (the  oldest  in  tne  United  States,  one  in  Canada,  and  one  in  Ana* 
tralia),  in  each  of  which  the  question  of  the  admission  of  women  was  under  considera* 
tion.  The  measures  adopted  two  years  ago,  adding  to  the  preliminary  examinatioiui 
for  the  ]^urpose  of  limiting  the  admissions  to  the  college  of  liberal  arte,  have  worked 
as  anticipated,  the  classes  having  remained  of  the  size  desired  and  having  shown  each 
year  a  higher  scholarship  at  the  time  of  admission.  Several  important  new  courses  of 
instruction  are  announced  for  the  school  of  all  sciences,  and  new  degrees  have  been  made 
attainable.  The  whole  number  of  students  In  all  departments  of  the  university  in 
1878  was  067;  of  these,  107  belonged  to  the  coUeee  of  liberal  arts,  16  to  the  college  of 
music,  S9  to  the  school  of  oratory,  and  23  to  that  of  all  sciences.  The  percentage  of 
yom^  women  relative  to  the  whole  attendance  has  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1878 
was  25.78.-- (President's  report.) 

The  other  institutions  repcirtlng — Anihent  TufUy  W%lliam»,  and  Boston  Colleges,  and 
tiie  College  of  the  Holy  Cross — sSl  have  full  collegiate  courses;  Amherst  and  Tufts, 
oonrsee in  science  covering 3years  also. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THB  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCllON  OF  TOX7NO  WOXBN. 

There  are  reports  for  1878  from  9  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young 
women.  Of  these,  however,  only  Wellesley  and  Smith  OoUeees  are  authorized  to  con- 
fior  collegiate  degrees,  in  both  of  which  the  aim  is  to  ftimish  an  education  eaual  to 
any  p;iven  yonns  men  in  the  United  States.  The  course  covers  4  years,  including 
oliHSioal,  scientific,  literary,  and  art  studies,  and  the  requirements  for  admission  are 
equal  to  those  in  the  best  colleges  of  the  country. 

At  Smith  College  the  study  of  art  and  music  has  been  made  an  optional  part  of  the 
regular  ooHege  work,  and  does  not  now  involve  extra  cost  for  tuition.  An  art  gallery 
has  been  Airmshed  with  casts  of  noted  statues  and  several  hundred  autotype  copies  iUus- 
timtinflr  the  different  schools  of  painting.  Practical  instruction  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mentu  mumo  is  giten.  but  only  to  those  fkmiliar  with  elementary  principles  and  exer- 
cises.^ (Report,  1878.) 

Wetteeley  College,  in  September,  1878,  introduced  a  new  course  which  covers  5  years 
and  adds  to  the  collegiate  a  thorough  sdentifio  training  in  music.  It  is  considered 
impossible  for  students  to  acquire  a  thorovgh  musical  training,  while  pursuing  the 
prescribed  collegiate  studies,  without  iivjury  to  health;  but  by  studying  another  year 
they  may  graduate  in  any  of  the  4  year  courses  luid  at  the  same  time  obtain  an  ex* 
oaltont  miuioal  education  witii  even  less  pressure  than  is  imposed  by  the  ordinary 
•oorse.  For  the  same  reason  it  has  been  decided  to  establiBh  a  similar  course  in  art, 
to  begin  in  September,  1870.i^ (Calendar.) 

Unoer  the  auspices  of  a  socie^  of  ladies  of  Cambridge,  arrangements  were  made 
in  the  winter  of  1878  for  utiUadng  the  teaching  foroe  and  vt>  some  extent  the  apparatus 
of  Sarvard  for  the  education  of  young  women.    On  the  22d  of  February  the  ladies 

>  A  sohool  of  oookeiy  wm  opened  in  the  vidnity  of  the  college  in  the  nzing  of  1879.  sddiiuc  taolher 
te  the  sum  J  sdveotagea  ibr  thorough  tnhiing  pierioaaly  poMeaaed  hy  the  young  lames.—  (The  Dsrtp 

SMHIih.) 
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were  able  to  axmonnce  tliat  a  nnfeber  of  Harvard  professors  and  instractors  bad  con- 
tented to  give  private  tnition  to  properly  qualified  young  women  wbo  migbt  desire  to 
ptusne  advanced  stndies  at  Cambridge,  while  others  would  assist  by  advice  and  by 
kctnres.  The  erade  of  instniction  was  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  college. 
The  ladies  of  tne  association  with  whom  this  plan  oiieinated  engaged  to  see  that 
younff  women  comine  to  Cambridge  to  study  under  it  uiould  find  suitable  lodgings 
and  be  aided  with  advice  and  other  friendly  offices.  Of  the  progress  of  this  move- 
ment due  notice  will  be  taken  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1879. 

SCIENTIFIC  Am>  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  chief  provisions  for  scientific  instruction  in  this  State  are  in  the  Massachusetts 
Asricultural  College.  Amherst ;  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston;  the 
Worcester  County  free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  Worcester;  and  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  of  Harvard.  There  are  also  other  courses  of  science  at  Harvard  in 
the  astronomical  observatory  department,  the  museum  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
zoology,  and  the  Bussey  Institution,  besiaes  a  number  of  summer  scientific  courses. 
Amherst,  Smith,  and  Wellesley  Colleges  also  offer  courses  in  science,  and  Tufts  College 
one  in  en^eering,  each  extending  over  3  years. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  the  same  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

in  the  State  Agricmltural  College,  Amherst,  the  course  occupies  4  years  and  leads  to 
the  degree  of  B.  s.  Regular  students  of  the  coUej^e  may  also,  on  application,  become 
members  of  Boston  University,  and,  upon  graduation,  receive  its  diploma,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  college,  thereby  becoming  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  aiumni  of  the 
university.  The  scientific  course  is  as  thorough  and  practical  as  possible,  and  every 
science  is  taught  with  constant  reference  to  its  application  to  agriculture  and  the 
wants  of  the  ijumer.  The  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  includes  every 
branch  of  farming  and  gardening  practised  in  the  State.  In  1878  the  number  of  stu- 
dents attending  was  large,  and  tneir  conduct  was  excellent.  The  advancement  of 
the  college  has  hitherto  been  much  retarded  by  the  tuition  fee  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  impose.  This,  added  to  other  expenses^  was  more  than  the  farmers  were  able 
or  willing  to  pay,  especially  during  a  period  of  financial  depression.  As  the  number 
of  student-s  consequently  was  diminished,  opponents  declarea  the  institution  aifailuro 
and  that  there  was  no  demand  for  agricultural  education.  To  test  this  the  trustees 
decided  in  January,  1878,  to  establish  a  free  scholarship  in  each  congressional  district, 
and  also  to  allow  each  alumnus  of  the  college  to  nominate  one  student  for  a  free  schol- 
arship for  4  years,  provided  he  should  enter  the  freshman  class  of  1878.  The  result  is 
said  to  clearly  indicate  that  the  number  of  students  would  be  limited  only  by  the 
capacity  of  buildings  if  the  colleg;e  were  placed  in  the  same  relation  to  the  public 
as  l^e  State  normal  schools,  the  mgh  schools,  and  the  other  agricultural  colleges  of 
the  country. — (Report,  1878.) 

The  BfMsachuietts  Institute  of  Technology  instmcis  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics,  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences  with  their  applications,  drawing,  the  English  language, 
mental  and  political  science,  French,  and  German.  There  are  10  regular  courses,  oacli 
extending  tnrough  4  years.  During  the  first  year  the  courses  are  identical,  but  for 
the  3  remaining  the  studies  in  each  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  end  in  view, 
and  lead  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  Advanced  courses  may  be  pursued, 
proficiency  in  which  will  be  rewarded  by  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science. 

At  the  request  of  the  Woman's  Educational  Association  of  Boston,  and  with  its 
generous  cooperation,  new  laboratories  have  been  provided  for  the  special  instruction 
of  women.  The  design  is  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  study  of  chemical  analysis,  of 
industrial  chemistry,  of  mineralogy,  and  of  chemistry  as  related  to  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal physiology.  The  instituto  a^o  provides  annually  several  courses  of  instruction, 
acientiiic  analiterary,  open  to  both  sexes,  and  which  at  present  are  free,  being  sup- 
ported^ the  trustee  of  the  Lowell  Institute. — (Catalogue.) 

The  Tvoroester  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science  has  undertaken  to  solve  the 
problem  of  how  best  to  combine  manual  labor  with  school  work.  It  follows,  in  gen- 
eral, the  plan  of  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Europe,  with  such  modifications  as  are 
rendered  necessary  by  new  conditions ;  but  it  gives  special  prominence  to  the  element 
of  practice  in  technical  training.  The  institute  is  specially  designed  to  meet  the  wants 
of  those  who  wish  to  be  prepared  as  mechanics,  civil  engineers,  chemists,  or  desi^ers, 
and  for  the  duties  of  active  life.  Three  and  a  half  years  are  given  to  the  training  of 
■tudents  preparing  to  become  mechanical  engineers ;  the  training  of  all  others  occupies 
3  years  of  43  weeks  each.  There  are  4  classes.  Junior,  middle,  senior,  and  the  appren- 
tice class  of  6  months,  which  last  all  who  intend  to  be  mechanics  must  enter,  unless  they 
have  ahready  attained  adequate  proficiency  in  the  use  of  tools  and  machinery.  The 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  is  conferred  on  students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the 
oourse.    For  admission  to  the  junior  class  such  attainments  are  required  as  are  gen- 

8e 
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erally  possessed  by  sttidents  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  in  the  high  school,  while  a 
foil  hieh  school  conise  of  preparation  is  advised. — (Catalospe.) 

The  jLawrenee Scientific  Si^u>olj  of  Harvard  University,  oners  five  4  year  courses:  (1' 
in  civil  and  topographical  engineering^  (2)  in  mining  engineering,  (3)  in  chemistry, 
(4)  in  natnral  history,  (5)  in  mathematics,  physics,  aud  astronomy.  The  instrociioTi 
given  to  teachers  to  prepare  them  for  entrance  on  their  profession,  or  for  advaDc^ 
work  in  it,  has  been  already  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Training  of  TeacLeis, 
Teachers'  Couzses. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Seven  schools  for  theological  instruction  report,  namely:  Andover  Theolo^cal 
Seminary  (Congregational),  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge  (Protesrant 
Episcopal),  Harvara  University  Divinity  School,  Cambridge  (non-seotarion),  Boston 
university  School  of  Theology  ^Methodist  Episcopal),  Tufts  College  Divinity  School, 
Medford  (Universalist),  Newton  Theoloncal  Institution,  Newton  Centre  (Baptist).  ukI 
New  Church  Theological  School,  Waltnam  (New  Church).  All  these  hav«  coozs^s  of 
study  covering  at  least  3  years,  and  all  but  the  one  last  named  require  an  «zamiii!k- 
tion  for  admission  except  in  the  case  of  college  graduates.  This  eicaminataom  at  Tnft* 
is  only  in  English  btanches;  but  here  the  course  of  study  for  those  who  have  not  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education  extends  over  4  years.  In  5  of  the  above  named  scboolB  1^ 
students  out  of  a  total  attendance  of  ld3  had  received  a  collegiate  degree. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  precedinff. 

The  condition  of  Barvara  Dttinify  School  has  been  a  source  of  grave  anxiety  to  th^' 
flMSulty  for  3  years  past  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  its  income,  which  has  bf^r. 
reduced  by  various  causes,  and  especially  by  a  falling  off  in  the  income  of  the  B\i»^y 
trust  fund.  Another  cause  to  which  this  2s  ascribed  is  the  non-sectarian  oharactf r  of 
the  school,  which  by  its  constitution  is  expressly  forbidden  to  ajmly  any  seotartan  X^t 
cither  to  teachers  or  students.  This  liberal  feature,  it  is  said,  deprives  the  8choc»l  of 
that  strong  moral  and  pecuniary  support  which  a  well  organized  religiona  denmniria- 
tion  pves  to  a  school  tnat  avowedly  trains  men  for  the  pulpits  of  that  denominati»ii. 
To  place  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  on  an  equality  witn  other  theological  semi- 
naries, it  should  have  at  least  5  professorships,  whereas  it  can  no  longer  maintain  4 
without  additional  endowment. — (President's  report.) 

ThQ  Theologioal  School  at  Boston  University,  though  distinctively  under  Methodist 
control,  also  makes  a  special  claim  to  liberality  In  the  spirit  of  its  administratioa 
With  its  resident  instructors  are  associated  eminent  men  of  various  other  churches, 
and,  while  preferring  spontaneous  worship,  it  teaches  respect  for  the  forms  andritn.ils 
of  antiquity,  cordially  recoj^iilzes  churches  that  are  organized  otherwise  than  the  one 
it  prefers,  aud  welcomes  into  jiersonal  spiritual  fellowship  every  sincere  seeker  aftt-r 
truth,  of  whatever  creed.  From  the  beginning  of  the  school  there  lias  been  a  stea^ij 
advance  in  its  requirements  for  admission.    These  were  increased  in  1878  by  the  n>- 

anirement  that  those  who  were  not  graduates  of  college  with  the  degree  of  a.  b. 
iould  pass  the  written  examination  for  admission  to  coUese.  The  result  was  that 
only  two  applied  for  examination,  and  one  failed.  Thus,  the  entering  class,  nsuallr 
numbering  25  to  35,  contained  only  18 ;  but  it  is  considered  that  what  was  thus  lost 
in  numbers  was  more  than  made  up  in  quality. — (President's  report.) 

LEGAL. 

In  both  Harvard  and  Boston  Universities  the  schools  of  law  now  present  conr*^ 
covering  3  years,  and  require  an  examination  for  admission  from  all  wno  are  not  col- 
lege gr^uates. 

The  year  ISTT-TS  was,  for  the  Earvard  School^  one  of  transition,  prosperous  flnanciallv, 
but  unsatisfactory  in  regard  to  the  results  of  examinations  for  the  degree.  Of  the 
81  students  who  were  entitled  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree  in  Jnne^  1878,  odIt 
66  presented  themselves,  and  only  47  passed.  This  class  was  the  last  which  entered 
the  school  before  the  establishment  of  tne  admission  examination,  and  also  the  last  one 
entitled  to  take  the  degree  upon  a  2  years'  course.  The  examination  for  admission 
and  the  exaction  of  a  3  yearr  course  both  tend  to  reduce  temporarily  the  nnmber  of 
students;  but  these  measures  are  already  producing  on  the  school  the  elevating  eSecte 
that  were  anticipated. —  (Harvard  report.) 

In  the  Boston  tlniversity  School  of  Law  the  faculty  have  been  compelled  to  modify  a 
requirement  of  the  year  1677  restricting  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  law  to  thoae  who  liatl 
already  received  that  of  a.  b.  This  action  was  made  necessary  by  new  rules  for  a*!- 
mission  to  the  bar  in  the  Stat'C  of  New  York,  which  provide  that  no  time  spent  in  a  ia^ 
school  and  no  diploma  of  graduation  from  one  will  coxmt  for  anything  uxuess  the  can- 
didate has  been  admitted  to  a  degree  in  law. — (President's  report.) 

For  statistics  of  these  schools,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  thU 
m  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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HBDICAL. 

The  Medical  School  of  Harvard  Univertiiy  is  the  only  ''regnlar"  medical  school  report- 
ing from  this  State,  it  presents  the  nsual  medical  course  of  3  years  and  also  a  course  of 
study  for  graduates  in  medicine,  the  latter  intended  to  be  a  substitute  in  part  for  the 
opportunities  heretofore  sought  in  Europe.  Since  1877  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
course  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  except  t&ose  who  are  graduates  of  a  recognized  college 
or  scientific  school  or  have  passed  tne  examination  for  admission  to  Harrard  CoUe^, 
must  pass  an  examination  in  elementary  physics  and  in  easy  Latin  prose,  for  whioh 
last  French  or  German  may  be  substitutea. 

In  April.  1878,  the  corporation  of  Harrard  received  from  Miss  Marlon  Hovev,  trustee, 
a  proposition  to  giye  $10,000  to  the  medical  school  on  condition  that  its  act  vantages 
should  be  offierea  to  women  on  equal  terms  with  men.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject,  but  at  the  date  of  the  president's  report  for  1877-^8  their  decision 
had  not  been  made  known.^ — (Catalogue  of  medical  school  and  president's  report.) 

Boston  UfUvertUy  School  qf  Medicine  (homoeopathic)  has  a  graded  course  of  instruction 
ooyering  at  least  3  veors,  and  requires  as  a  condition  of  graduation  not  merely  that 
the  candidate  shall  nave  studied  medicine  at  least  3  toXi  years,  but  that  he  shaU  have 
sanded  a  reputable  medical  school  for  3  years.  Candidates  tor  admission  who  have 
not  received  the  degree  of  a.  b.  must  pass  a  suitable  entrance  examination;  and  every 
stodent  must  pass  a  succeesftil  examination  on  the  work  of  each  year  before  promotion 
to  the  next,  women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men  as  students  and  the  names 
of  some  also  appear  among  the  faculty.  This  school  claims  to  have  been  the  first  med- 
icaA  school  in  the  country  to  adopt  in  combination  the  foregoiuff  features  in  medical 
education ;  and  it  is  remarked  that  the  unexampled  success  which  has  attended  the 
institution  is  sufficient  evidence  that  this  action  is  fully  sustained  by  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  country.  Encouraged  by  this  support,  the  authorities  of  the  school  an- 
nounced in  the  spring  of  1878  the  extension  or  tne  annual  lecture  term  from  5  months 
to  the  full  university  year;  the  provision  of  two  new  optional  4  year  courses  for  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  their  professional  studies  with  exceptional  thoroughness,  and  the 
restoration  or  the  long  lost  degrees  of  bachelor  of  medicine  and  bachelor  of  surgery.— 
(Beport  of  medical  school,  1879.) 

Tne  Dental  School  of  Harvard  and  Boston  Dental  College  provide  3  year  courses  and 
an  examination  for  admission  is  required  from  those  who  enter  the  latter.  The 
efforts  of  the  faculty  at  Harvard  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  in  dentistry  by 
lengthening  the  course  of  study,  increasing  clinical  instruction,  and  improving  the 
examinations,  in  connection  with  the  hard  times,  are  reported  to  have  diminished  the 
attendance  in  the  dental  school.  The  dean,  however,  reports  an  increased  interest  in 
the  school,  evinced  by  inquiries  in  regard  to  it  fh>m  every  quarter. — (Report  of  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  CoUege,  1877-7a) 

The  MtueachueettB  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  presents  a  2  years'  course  of  instruc- 
tion, embracing  chemistry,  materia  medica.  and  botany,  the  theory  and  praotioe  of 
pharmacy,  toxicology,  and  laboratoxy  practice.  To  obtain  the  diploma  of  this  school 
students  must  not  only  have  pursued  the  full  2  years'  course  of  study,  but  must  also 
have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  at  least  4  years  with  some  qualified  pharmacist. — 
(Annual  catalogue.) 

For  statistics  of  medical  schools,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of 
this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SOCtBTY  FOR  PROMOTING  STUDY  AT  HOMS. 

The  fifth  annual  report,  1877-^8,  states  that  889  students  have  paid  the  fee,  $2,  for 
the  term,  and,  with  double  and  treble  courses  of  study,  they  counted  1,021  correspond- 
ents. The  proportion  of  perseverance  is  about  73  per  cent,  of  all  who  Joined.  Of  these 
8  x>er  cent,  railed  without  sufficient  excuse  and  19  per  cent,  showed  inability  to  fulfil 
the  reouirements.  There  were  98  ladiea  engaged  in  the  instruction  correspondence, 
and  5  former  students  have  entered  the  staff  as  associate  corre6iK>ndents.  Histoiy, 
English  literature,  science,  art,  German^  and  French  are  on  the  list  of  stadies  pursued, 
the  greater  proportion  of  students  takmff  the  first  two  studies.  There  are  lendiuff 
libraries  in  aifferent  cities  connected  witn  the  society,  one  cent  a  day  being  charged 
for  the  use  of  books  and  the  transportation  paid  one  way  by  the  borrower. — (Report 
of  the  society,  1877-^8.) 

TRAINmO  SCHOOLS  FOR  NURSES. 

There  axe  two  of  these  schools  in  Boston ;  the  one  established  in  1873  is  connected 
with  the  Massaohusetts  General  Hospital,  and  reports  40  graduates  up  to  November, 

1  At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  overseen  in  1870  the  offer  wm  respectfully  declined,  on  sooonnt  of 
the  condition  attached  to  it  Bat,  on  motion  of  President  Eliot,  the  oollece  anthorities  snbseqnentiy 
recorded  a  Jndgmimt  in  &Tor  of  adxnitting  women  to  the  ptlTilefea  of  medioaltiaialng,  under  doe  restiio* 
Uona. 
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1076 ;  the  other,  dating  from  May,  1878,  ia  connected  with  the  Bonton  City  HuepitaL 
In  both,  the  norses  have  a  2  years'  coarse,  receiving  instmction  firom  the  superintend- 
ent and  head  nurses  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  The  course 
finished  and  the  examination  passed,  they  receive  diplomas  certiQing  to  their  pro- 
ficiency.— (Report  and  returns  for  1878.) 

TRAUOXO  IX  ARTISTIC  I2a>USTRI£S. 

The  Indnstrial  Education  Society,  composed  of  the  Boston  Whittling  School  and 
the  Indnstrial  School  of  the  Lincoln  Buildinz,  has  evening  lessons  twice  a  week  for 
the  teaching  of  wood  carving  in  a  room  on  Cnurch  street,  Boston.  The  benches  seat 
32  boys,  and  so  great  is  the  desire  for  admission  to  this  school  that  if  any  boy  is  absent 
two  evenings  in  succession  hia  place  is  ffiven  to  another.  The  school  is  continued  as 
heretofore  in  classes,  with  24  lessons  in  the  course;  the  tools  used  axe  the  flat  chisel, 
the  gouge,  and  the  veining  tooL  One  lad  after  two  or  three  courses  obtained  a  situa- 
tion in  a  wood  carving  establishment,  another  haa  a  scholarship  at  the  Institute  of 
Technology. — (Wide  Awake.) 

A  school  to  teach  women  carving  and  modelling  in  plaster,  clay,  and  wood  was  opened 
in  the  winter  of  1877-^ft  at  23  Church  street,  Boston.  The  scholars  are  taught  by 
a  set  of  carefully  graded  lessons  and  models  to  mix  and  temper  clay  and  plaster,  to 
make  waste  and  squeeze  moulds,  to  model  ftom  casts  and  from  flat  copies,  to  piece 
plaster  and  to  model  leaves,  flowers,  &c.,  and  to  make  architectural  ornaments.  One 
nour  a  dAy  is  given  to  tracing  and  only  a  few  hours  to  wood  carving ;  the  tools  being 
the  same,  the  proper  handling  is  more  easily  acquired  on  the  plaster.  More  difficult 
instruction  will  be  given  later,  the  intention  being  to  fit  the  scholars  to  become  skil- 
fill  wood  carvers  an$l  sculptors. — (Boston  Watchman,  Februaiy  14,  1878.) 

The  school  of  art  needlework  opened  in  Boston  October.  1878,  has  been  remarkably 
•Qccessful.  It  has  had  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and  their  work,  in  reepect  to 
originality  and  artistic  feeling,  is  said  to  be  wonderful. —  (The  Library  and  SchooL) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AMD  DUMB. 

The  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  reports  72  pupils  (in  a  return, 
91)  under  instruction  during  1877^78,  of  whom  13  were  semi-mutes,  and  9  instructors, 
1  a  semi-mute.  There  were  two  departments,  one  for  primary  studies,  the  other  for 
the  common  and  hiffh  course ;  but  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  are  to  be  found  in 
the  former.  The  ooard  reports  4  graduates  for  the  year,  while  9  left  without  erad- 
nating.  The  ordinary  English  branches  are  taught,  the  articulation  system  being 
nsed^  and  two  hours  weekly  are  given  to  object  drawing.  The  employments  are  cabinet 
making  and  sewing.  The  library  has  684  volumes,  50  volumes  having  been  added 
during  the  year. —  (Beport  and  return,  1678.) 

The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  under  the  charge  of  the  Boston  school  board, 
reports  that  on  the  3d  of  September,  1877,  there  were  64  pupils  belonging  to  the 
scnool,  and  that  during  the  vear  11  were  admitted  and  7  discharged.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  vear  1878-^9  the  number  of  pupils  was  67 ;  subsequently  7  were 
admitted  and  4  discharged,  leaving  76  on  the  rolls  in  November,  1878.  The  common 
English  branches  and  sewing  were  taught  by  a  corps  of  8  teachers. — (Report  for  1878.) 

SDUCATIOK  OF  THE  BU2n>. 

The  Perkine  Institution  and  Maseacihusetis  School  for  the  Blind  reports  for  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1878,  27  teachers,  10  other  employ^,  and  123  pupils,  of  whom 
139  were  in  the  school  proper  and  19  in  the  work  department  for  adults.  The  Eng- 
lish branches,  Latin,  and  musio  were  taueht.  In  the  industrial  department  the  boys 
were  instructed  in  cane  seating  chairs,  broom  and  mattress  making^  upholstering, 
and  piano  tunine;  the  girls  in  sewing  and  knitting  by  hand  and  macmne,  crocheting, 
and  all  practicable  domestic  duties.  The  first  pubhc  commencement  exercises  were 
held  at  tne  end  of  the  school  year.  A  gymnasium  was  erected  during  the  year,  and 
another  story  added  to  the  laundry  gave  space  for  a  printing  office  and  bindery,  in 
which  work  goes  on  uninterruptedly,  four  volumes  oeing  printed  during  1877-'78. 
There  were  2,540  volumes  in  the  library,  140  of  them  addea  during  the  year.  The 
bequest  of  180.000  made  by  Miss  Charlotte  Harris,  noticed  in  the  report  for  1877,  was 
by  decision  of  the  supreme  court  made  available,  and  other  legacies  were  also 
received. — (Report  ana  return  for  1878.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-BONDED. 

For  this  there  are,  as  previously  stated,  three  different  institutions  in  the  State :  (1)  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  FeeUe-Mlnded  Touth,  South  Boston,  which  reports 
6  instructors,  14  attendants  and  servants,  and  85  pupils.  September  30,  1878;  (2)  a 
Private  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feme^Mindea  Youths  Baxre,  with  74  pupils,  8 
instructors,  and  41  other  employ^  for  1877-'78;  (3)  the  HiUside  School  for  Backward 
and  Feeble  Children,  Fayville,  with  8  instructors  and  employ^,  and  7  children.  At 
all  these  institutions  some  industrial  employments  and  trades  are  taught  and  the 
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elements  of  an  English  edncation  given.  In  the  school  at  Bane,  in  addition  to  the 
regnlar  conise,  mnsic  and  drawing  were  taaght,  and  object  lessons  in  botany  were 
given  Land  at  the  Hillside  school,  <&awing,  mosio,  fret  sawing,  painting,  and  calisthen- 
ics.—(Kei>ort8  and  retnms  for  1878.) 

BOSTOX  SCHOOLS  FOR  LICEySED  MIKORS. 

There  were  two  of  these  schools  in  1878,  as  also  in  1877  ;  number  of  teachers,  2;  of 
pupils,  70,  with  62  as  the  average  attendance.  The  average  absence  was  8,  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  88 ;  the  number  at  date  of  report,  March,  1878,  was  70. —  (Boston 
school  report. ) 

STATE   CHABITABLE  AND  REFORM   6CHOOUS. 

The  State  Piimarp  School,  at  Monson,  in  a  return  for  1878,  gives  the  number  of  in- 
mates as  486,  of  whom  28  were  colored ;  number  of  teachers  and  employ^  45.  The 
State  Industrial  School,  at  Lancaster,  had  77  girls,  under  the  care  of  13  teachers  and 
attendants.  The  State  Beform  School,  Westborough,  reports  462  in  sdiool  during 
1877-78,  and  321  remaining  September  30,  1878.  In  all  tnese  institutions  the  English 
branches  and  various  industries  were  taught,  and  at  the  Lancaster  school  a  hosiery 
establishment  employed  26  hands  6  hours  a  day. — (Returns  for  1878.) 

Cmr  REFORMATORY  AND  TRUANT   SCHOOLS. 

The  boards  of  directors  of  public  institutions  hod  under  their  control  5  reformatory 
institutions,  with  a  total  of  503  inmates,  in  September,  1878;  and  they  report  4  truant 
schools,  with  192  on  the  rolls  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1877-'78.  In  these  schools 
several  hours  of  schooling  a  day  are  given  and  some  industrial  employments  taught.— 
(Report  for  1878.) 

OTHER  SCHOOLS  AND  ASYLUMS. 

There  are  also  reported  in  the  State  13  miscellaneous  schools,  with  1,035  inmatef, 
receiving  instruction  in  the  common  English  branches,  in  housework,  or  some  indus> 
trial  employment. — (Returns  for  1678.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  A8S0CLA.TI0N. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  at  Wor- 
cester December  26-28,  1878,  James  S.  Blackinton,  of  Boston,  presiding.  The  open- 
ing address  was  by  President  Paul  A.  Chadboume.  of  Williams  College,  on  'Topular 
fallacies  in  education.''  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Allen,  of  West  Newton,  in  a  paper  on  spelUng 
reform,  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  phonographic  system,  stating  that  with  the 
present  spelling  it  takes  two  years  longer  to  learn  to  read  English  tm^n  to  read  (Ger- 
man. Several  gentlemen  spoke  on  this  subject.  Mr.  James  T.  Allen,  of  West  New- 
ton, opposed  the  introduction  of  military  drill  in  the  public  schools,  because  a  warlike 
spirit  is  therebv  inculcated,  and  the  school  means  i)eace.  Mr.  Moses  Merrill  took  the 
opposite  ^ide  of  the  question ;  he  advocated  the  drill  as  a  part  of  the  physical  train- 
ing and  as  jiving  better  control  and  discipline.  Samuel  Eliot,  ll.  d.,  superintendent 
of  public  schools,  Boston,  desired  that  more  time  should  be  given  io  oral  instruction, 
as  it  arouses  a  love  of  investigation  and  sets  the  thinking  powers  in  motion.  In  the 
high  school  section  the  papers  under  discussion  were  '' Kecent  criticisms  on  pubUo 
high  schools,"  "The  pronunciation  of  Latin,"  and  whether  the  Sauveur  system  of 
teaching  languages  is  a  natural  system  or  not.  The  grammar  school  section  was  de- 
voted to  discussions  on  '^Economic  science  as  a  branch  of  popular  education,"  on  "The 
study  of  English  in  grades  below  the  high  school,"  and  on  ''What  and  how  to  read." 
hir.  Bartlett,  who  read  the  firstpaper,  u^^  the  study  of  political  science  even  in  the 
primary  grades.  Professor  B.  F.  Tweed,  of  Boston,  presided  over  the  primary  school 
section ;  the  subjects  dwelt  upon  were  methods  of  teaching  reading,  music,  and  natural 
history  in  primary  schools.  A  lecture  by  Professor  Niles  on  "^pine  glaciers,"  illus- 
trated by  the  stereopticon,  was  listened  to  with  delight  by  the  association.  Professor 
Homer  B.  Sprague  queried  whether  all  text  books  should  be  fhmished  by  the  pnbHo 
gratuitously,  and  Professor  Walter  Smith  gave  a  review  of  the  art  side  of  the  Paria 
Exposition!  Professor  Butterfield  closed  the  programme  by  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
visible  speech,  giving  a  history  of  Professor  Belrs  discovery  and  explaining  how  * 
correct  articulation  is  obtained  and  a  faulty  pronunciation  cured  by  this  method, 
which  does  not  reouire  more  than  one  hundred  symbols  to  represent  aU  sounds  in  any 
language. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

CLASSICAL  AND  HIOH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in  Boston  April  5-6. 1878^ 
with  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver  in  the  chair.  The  first  topic,  "Multiplicity  of  stuoies  in 
the  high  school,"  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Hill,  of  Chelsea  (who  read  a  paper  of  Mr. 
Byron  Groce  on  the  subject),  John  Kneeland,  William  C.  Collar,  and  Dr.  Waldodk. 
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They  agreed  that  too  many  stndiea  are  pursuedf  but  did  not  limit  the  matter  to  the 
high  schools  alone.  Dr.  Waldock  asserted  that  the  fault  is  with  the  people  themselves, 
fast  living  cansing  a  deterioration  of  the  race.  The  Henesa-Sauveor  method  of  teach- 
ing laxiguages,  as  applied  to  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  was  favored  by  Mr. 
Henry  Cohn,  a  teacher  of  this  method,  and  by  Prof.  B6cher,  of  Harvard  College,  while 
Mr.  Grant  Daniell  argued  that  talk  is  the  quickest  way  of  teaching  conversation,  but 
to  learn  the  literature  of  a  language  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  literature.  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  spose  on  the  establisbment  of  professional  schools  for 
teachers  in  connection  with  the  colleges,  and,  although  he  thought  a  course  of  lect- 
ures on  teaching  might  be  desirable,  he  hardly  considered  such  schools  entirely  nec- 
essary. This  \A  to  some  discussion.  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Perkins  said,  in  regard  to  the 
recent  changes  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard,  that  the  vonng  man 
who  entered  now  was  more  symmetrically  educated  than  any  who  entered  under  the 
old  system.  Mr.  William  C.  Collar  and  Mr.  Merrill  continued  the  subject.  The  last 
day.  after  the  election  of  officers,  Mr.  E.  H.  Capen,  president  of  Tufts  College,  Mr.  B. 
F.  Tweed,  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Anderson  discussed  the  subject  of  '*  Training  in  the  use  of 
English,"  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Bradbury,  Professor  H.  B.  Spra£[ue,  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Hagar  that 
of  ''Use  and  abuse  of  written  examinations.''  A  committee  was  chosen  to  prepare  a 
course  of  study  of  English  literature  and  history  for  high  schools  and  academies,  to 
fhmish  a  report  thereof  at  the  next  meeting.  Resolutions  in  reference  to  the  death  of 
Professor  Dunmock,  of  Adams  Academy,  were  then  read  and  adopted,  and  the  meet- 
izig  adjourned. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  April  11, 1878.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

DR.   WIIXIAM  R.  DIMMOCK. 

In  the  sudden  death,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1878,  of  Dr.  Dimmock,  master  of  the 
Adams  Academy  at  Qnincy,  the  cause  of  education  sustained  a  great  loss.  He  was 
a  native  of  Boston,  graduating  from  the  Latin  School  in  1851.  In  1^5  he  graduated 
from  Williams  College,  and  later  returned  there  and  remained  six  years  as  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  literature.  He  was  the  first  master  of  the  Adams  Academy,  entering 
upon  his  duties  in  the  autumn  of  1872.  His  school  numbered  about  twentv  boys  <» 
various  ages.  At  the  end  of  five  years  there  were  150  bovs  attending.  In  nis  pecu- 
liar province,  as  a  teacher  of  boys  preparing  for  college,  the  doctor  approached  very 
closely  to  the  great  ideal.  Dr.  Ajnold.  and  when  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  work  he 
was  rapidly  bimding  up  at  Quincy  an  American  Rugby.  He  died  just  as  the  reputation 
of  the  academy,  into  wnioh  he  had  infhsed  Ms  whole  being,  was  flnnly  established.  He 
had  gained  great  influence  with  his  boys  from  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  them,  his 
interest  in  them,  his  sympathv  with  their  enjoyments,  and  his  readiness  to  promote 
these.  Thorouffhlv  imbued  with  a  love  of  the  classics,  he  imparted  a  knowledge  of 
what  he  loved  to  boys  whom  he  loved,  teaching  them  with  heart  and  soul,  and  not 
mechanically. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  April  4, 1878,  and  The  Nation, 
same  date.) 

CHABLBS  B.  STETSON,  ▲.  M. 

This  (gentleman,  well  known  in  connection  with  instruction  in  drawing  as  applied 
to  American  industries,  was  bom  in  Durham,  Me.,  in  1830.  He  entered  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1851,  leaving,  on  account  of  failing  health,  in  1853;  went  to  Texas  as  a  teacher 
for  three  years  in  a J>rivate  academy ;  from  1857  to  1863  was  connected  with  different 
newspapers  in  the  Eastern  States:  m  1867  was  superintendent  of  schools  in  Auburn, 
then  supervisor  of  the  schools  of  Androscoggin  Coxmty,  Me.,  during  which  period  he 
lecturea  on  industrial  itkterests.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  on  March 
81,  1878,  he  was  carefully  examining  systems  of  drawing,  with  reference  to  the  prac- 
tical adaptation  of  this  btanoh  of  education  to  labor  in  its  various  forms. 

PROV.  J06IAH  CLABK,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Clark,  a  scholar  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  and  a  man  of  spotless  char- 
acter, was  bom  Februarv  7,  1814,  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  where  his  father  was  principal 
of  the  academy ;  he  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1833,  and  was  for  two  years  after- 
wards principal  of  the  Westminster  Academy  near  Baltimore ;  then  for  a  like  time  a 
teacher  in  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  studied  theology  at  Andover  for  4  years. 
He  became  associate  principal  of  Leicester  Academy  in  his  native  place,  and  then 
principal  till  1849 ;  £h>m  that  time  until  1863  he  was  principal  of  Williston  Seminary, 
£asthampton,  doin^  much  to  build  up  that  institution.  He  afterwards  moved  to 
Northampton,  teaching  a  private  school  and  receiving  pupils  in  classical  studies,  until 
the  opemng  of  Smith  College  in  1875,  when 'he  was  chosen  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  aposition  he  filled  acceptably  up  to  the  illness  which  terminated  in  his  death 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1878.  Tne  degree  of  ll.  d.  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Clark  by 
Tale  College  in  1675.  So  laree  a  portion  of  his  life  was  passed  at  the  head  of  two 
great  preparatory  classical  schools  that  his  influence  upon  the  educated  men  of  the 
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land  was  widely  felt^  and  this  influence  was  strengthened  by  the  attractiveness  of  a 
loving  spirit,  which  gained  him  the  respect  and  secured  finally  the  affection  of  all 
with  whom  he  was  for  any  time  associated. —  (Northampton  Conrier.) 

HON.  HSNRY  CHAPIN. 

Bom  at  Upton,  Mass.,  May  13,  1811,  Judge  Chapin  led  a  long  and  osefhl  life 
within  the  borders  of  his  native  State,  dying  at  Worcester,  October  13,  1878.  Of 
humble  origin,  he  had  his  first  training  in  the  common  sohoolSiafterwards  working 
his  own  way  ap  to  college,  graduating  at  Brown  University  in  1835.  He  then  tanght 
for  some  months  in  the  town  of  his  birth,  and  finally  studied  law  in  the  ofSoe  of  the 
Hon.  Emory  Washburn  as  well  as  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  in  which  Governor 
Washburn  was  then  a  professor.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1838,  he  practised  at  Ux- 
bridee  till  1846.  Removing  to  Worcester  in  that  year,  he  soon  found  ample  and  remu- 
nerative  work  in  his  profession,  and  added  to  his  legal  labors  service  in  tne  Legislature 
and  in  the  State  constitutional  convention  of  1857.  In  1858  he  was  appointSl  Judee 
of  the  court  of  probate  for  Worcester  Count  v,  and  in  1859  a  member  of  the  StMo 
board  of  education.  With  great  fidelity  the  duties  of  the  Judgeship  were  performed 
till  near  the  time  of  his  decease,  while  into  the  work  of  the  State  board  he  threw 
himself  with  heart  and  souL  When  the  Worcester  State  Normcd  School  was  projected 
he  naturally  was  appointed  its  first  visitor,  ^ave  it  his  cordial  interest,  secured  for  it 
the  present  able  principal,  and  by  his  auvice  and  sympathy,  long  after  his  official 
visitorship  ceased,  conmbnted  much  towards  making  it  the  eminently  sniecessful  and 
promising  institution  it  has  become.  For  his  educational  services  m  this  direction 
Massachusetts  will  long  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. — (From  a  manuscript  memorial 
kindly  fVimifihed. ) 

MARSHALL  COXANT. 

In  default  of  a  notice  of  this  usefhl  educator,  which  should  have  found  place  in  the 
report  for  1873,  a  brief  memorial  of  Um  is  here  inserted. 

Mr.  Conont,  second  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bridsewater,  was  born 
in  Pom&et,  Vt.,  January  5,  1801,  aod  spent  the  first  28  years  of  his  life  amidst  the 
beautiful  natural  scenery  of  that  re^on,  first  assisting  his  father  in  labor  on  a  farm, 
then  preparing  himself  for  a  mechamcal  employment,  and  finally  studyins,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  other  occupations,  the  aspects  of  the  earth,  the  movements  of  tne  heavens, 
with  all  the  useful  and  improving  books  within  his  reach.  An  illness  which  impairea 
his  health  when  he  was  18  drove  nim  to  teaching  and  literaiy  work  in  place  of  the 
mechanical  business  he  had  contemplated,  and  into  this  new  une  of  action  he  threw 
himself  with  all  the  ener^  of  an  intensely  eager  spirit.  Teaching  first  in  his  own 
district,  then  not  far  off  in  New  Hampshire,  then  again  at  Pomfiret,  and  finally  at 
Woodstock,  in  Vermont,  he  gained  such  reputation  for  success,  scholarship,  and  capa- 
bility as  to  secure  a  place  In  the  Boylston  Qrammar  School  of  Boston,  and  subse- 
quently in  various  other  responsible  and  important  positions.  When  in  1853  the  head- 
ship of  the  Bridgewater  (Massachusetts)  Normal  School  was  vacated  bv  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Tillinghast,  its  first  principal,  Mr.  Conant  was  bv  Mr.  TiUmghast's  advice 
and  the  cordial  vote  of  the  board  of  education  chosen  for  tne  place.  In  seven  years 
of  faithful  and  most  useful  service  there  he  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  that  choice, 
retiring  then  only  because  illness  had  made  retirement  necessary.  Two  years  of  rest 
enabled  him  to  work  for  ten  years  more  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Bevenue  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Betiring  in  1872  again  to  Bridgewater,  he  spent  there  the  last  months 
ofhis  life  in  useful  studies,  and  died  February  10,  1873.—  (History  and  Alunmi  Record 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICEB. 
Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  ueniary  of  th§  StaU  board  of  fdueotion,  Bot^m^ 
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mCHIOAN. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMAEY. 


!    1876-77. 


POPCIATION  AND  ATTEKDAKCE. 


Youth  of  school  age  (5-20) . . . 
Enrolled  in  pablio  schools. . . 
Average  monthly  enrolment 
Average  daily  attendance.. . 
Pnpils  in  private  schools . . . . 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 

Number  with  graded  schools 

Number  with  ungraded  schools 

Public  school-houses 

Sittings  in  these 

Taluanon  of  school-houses  and  sites.. 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Number  of  private  schools 

TEACHERS  AXD  THEIR  PAT. 


Men  teaching  in  public  schools.. 
Women  teacning  in  the  same  . . . 
Whole  number  in  public  Rchools , 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men . . . . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 


469,444 
357,139 
260,000 
210,000 
8,958 


5,947 

295 

5,652 

6,078 

431,707 

|9, 190, 175 

148 

181 


3,781 

9.220 

13,001 

142  54 

27  45 


IKCOME  AXD  EXPEXDITURE. 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools $3, 792, 122 

Whole  expenditure  for  them 3, 179, 976 


PERMAXEXT  STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Amount  of  this  available '  $3, 151, 418 

I 


1877-^8. 


476,806 
359,702 


10,634 


6,094 

350 

5,744 

6,159 

435,071 

♦8, 937, 091 

150 

211 


3,916 

9,467 

13,383 

$41  41 

26  16 


a$3,  S,i9, 831 
a3, 108, 541 


7,362 
2,563 


1,676 


147 

56 

92 

81 

3,364 


2 

30 


135 
247 

382 


$67,709 


1253,084 


$1  13 
1  29 


$71,435 


aThe  receipts  of  1877>  78  include  $620,316  brought  over  from  the  preceding  year;  the  expenditures 
exclude  1751,290  carried  to  the  succeeding  school  jear. 

(From  printed  reports  of  Hon.  Horace  S.  Tarbell  and  Hon.  Cornelius  A.  Gower, 
State  superintendents  of  public  instruction,  for  the  two  years  indicated*  The  average 
monthly  enrolment  and  average  dally  attendance  for  1876-77,  however^  are  from  a 
return  oy  Mr.  Tarbell.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  State  there  is  a  superinteudentof  public  Instruction  chosen  by  the  people  in 
every  year  of  even  number  to  supervise  all  public  school  interests  and  make  annual 
ronort  of  them  to  the  governor.  An  assistant  of  his  own  appointment  Is  allowed  him. 
All  incorporated  institutions  of  learning  within  the  State  are  subject  to  his  visitation, 
and  present  to  him  annu^bl  reports,  which  are  published  with  his  own.  A  State  board 
of  education,  of  which  he  is  ex  officio  a  member  and  secretary^  has  control  of  the  State 
Normal  School  and  of  the  examination  of  teachers  for  State  certificates,  with  the  duty 
tilao  of  preparing  auestions  for  the  examination  of  all  persons  who  desire  to  teach  in 
the  State  public  sonools. 

For  each  township  the  people  annually  elect  a  township  superintendent  to  examine 
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teachers,  viBit  acd  inspect  the  public  sohoolsi  and  make  report  of  them  to  the  Stat* 
superintendent.  A  township  clerk  and  township  school  inspector^  also  chosen  annually, 
are  associated  with  him  in  a  township  board,  to  determine  district  boundaries,  choose 
sites  for  school-houses,  care  for  the  township  library,  and  report  respecting  the  school 
interests  of  the  township. 

For  ordinary  school  districts  into  which  the  townships  are  divided  there  are  boards 
of  3  members — a  director,  a  moderator,  and  an  assessor,  one  cUosou  each  year  for  a 
term  of  3  years — to  have  charge  of  the  school  pronerty  of  the  district,  manao^  the 
school  funds,  and  see  that  there  Ib  a  public  free  school  taught  for  at  least  3  months  an- 
nually when  there  are  30  children  to  attend  it,  for  5  mont&  when  there  are  ficom  30  to 
800,  and  for  9  months  when  the  number  is  800  or  over. 

For  the  districts  which  hare  more  than  100  children  6  trustees  may  be  elected,  with 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  3  ^ust  mentioned,  and  with  the  privilege,  under  certain 
conditions,  of  establishing  a  high  school.  Women  as  well  as  men  are  eligible  to  dis- 
trict school  offices. — (School  laws.) 

OTHBB  FEATURES  OF  THE  8T8TSM. 

A  State  university  crowns  the  school  system,  and  between  it  and  the  lower  grades  of 
schools  are  high  schools,  which,  on  examination  and  approval  by  a  committee  from 
the  faculty  of  the  university,  are  alf&wed  to  send  ^aduates  into  the  freshman  class 
on  their  diplomas.  A  State  agricultural  coUege  is  not  connected  with  the  State 
university.  A  State  normal  scnool  prepares  skilled  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 
A  special  State  publio  school  cares  for  the  little  waifs  who  either  have  no  parents  to 
care  for  them  or  parents  that  cannot  be  trusted  for  such  care;  a  State  reform  school 
trains  in  industry,  morality,  and  useful  learning  older  children  that  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  criminals.  A  State  institution  for  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind  gives  these 
unfortunates  the  opportunity  for  an  education  which  may  make  them  useful  and  self- 
sustaining  citizens. 

The  means  for  the  support  of  the  special  schools  Just  mentioned  are  derived  from 
legislative  appropriations.  Those  for  the  support  of  the  ordinary  public  schools  come 
from  a  permanent  State  school  fund,  which  yields  an  interest  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  annually;  from  a  2  mill  township  tax,  which  is.  from  1879,  to  be  onl^one 
mijl;  and  from  district  taxes  levied  by  district  boards.  The  first  two  are  apportioned 
to  the  school  districts  Ib  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  each, 
and  must  be  used  only  for  teachers*  wages.  The  incidental  expenses  of  the  schools 
are  defrayed  fh>m  the  district  tax,  which  also  goes  to  pay  the  teachers  for  any  length 
of  school  term  beyond  that  provided  for  by  the  State  and  township  funds.  The 
condition  of  State  assistance  is  the  maintenance  of  a  non-sectarian  school  the  year 
before  apportionment  for  at  least  the  minimum  legal  time,  three  months,  under  a 
regularly  licensed  teacher.  No  school  receiving  such  assistance  may  exclude  from  its 
pnvileges  any  resident  child  of  school  age  because  of  race  or  color,  and  children  8 
to  14  years  of  age  are  required  to  be  sent  for  at  least  12  weeks  in  every  year,  unless 
excused  by  the  district  board.  Funds  for  sites  and  buildings  are  derived  from  taxes 
voted  for  such  purposes  by  the  people  of  each  district,  and  limited  to  9250  in  a  district 
with  less  than  10  children,  to  $500  in  one  with  10  to  30,  and  to  $1,000  in  one  with  30 
to  50.  There  are  kindred  limitations  as  to  the  indebtedness  to  be  incurred  for  build- 
ings. Libraries,  both  township  and  district,  are  provided  for  in  the  school  law,  and  a 
district  uniformity  of  text  books  is  required.  All  persons  resident  for  three  months, 
21  years  old,  and  having  property  liable  to  school  tax,  may  vote  at  school  district 
meetings,  whatever  their  nation,  color,  or  sex. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  for  1878  show  progress  in  most  respects,  there  being  147  newly 
organized  school  districts,  55  of  them  with  graded  and  92  with  ungraded  schools;  an 
increase  of  7,362  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age ;  an  increased  enrolment  of 
2,563  in  public  and  1,676  in  private  schools :  81  more  public  school-houses,  with  3,364 
more  sittings ;  an  addition  of  two  days  to  tne  average  duration  of  public  schools,  of 
382  to  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  them,  and  of  $67,709  to  the  receipts  for 
them.  The  only  points  of  actual  decrease  appear  to  be  a  diminution  of  $1.13  in 
the  average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  of  $1.29  in  that  of 
the  female  teachers,  of  $71,435  in  the  expenditures  on  the  schools,  and  of  $253,084  in 
the  valuation  of  school-houses  and  sites.  The  diminished  expenditure  on  the  schools 
has  come  largely  from  the  reduction  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  ^1,100  less  having  been 
paid  to  them  in  the  aggregate  than  was  paid  in  the  preceding  year,  though  then  the  num- 
ber was  less  by  382.  It  is  greatly  to  be  noped  that  this  cutting  down  ox  pay,  continued 
annually  now  for  several  years,  has  reached  its  limit.  Its  tendency  is  to  drive  from 
the  profession  in  discouragement  the  better  class  of  teachers,  leaving  only  the  inferior 
ones  to  do  poor  teaching  for  poor  pay.  Observant  minds  will  be  apt  to  connect  with 
this  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  enrolment  in  the  publio  schools  dropped  from  12,043 
in  187(i-'77  to  2,563  in  1877-78,  and  to  infer  that  decrease  of  attractiveness  in  teaching 
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may  have  been  to  some  extent  the  reason  why  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  additional 
school  population  were  absent  from  the  schools,  while  in  the  previona  year  the  public 
school  enrolment  increased  nearly  2,500  beyond  the  additional  school  population. 

SUGGEBTIOXS  IN  THE  REPORT. 

In  giving  the  statistics  of  the  schools  as  they  are,  Superintendent  Gower  also  sug- 
gests some  possible  improvements  which  might  make  them  more  nearly  what  they 
ought  to  be. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  traded  schools  of  villages  have  now,  in  many  instances, 
a  12  years'  course,  which  hardly  any  one  completes  and  which  consequently  leads  to 
nothing,  he  sus^ests  the  adoption  by  the  village  districts  of  a  10  years*  graded  course, 
embracing  studies  which  should  lead  directly  up  to  the  ''common  school  course"  of 
the  State  Normal  School.  He  thinks  (and  manv'superxntendents  agree  with  him)  that 
a  weU  ffraded  course  of  this  length,  with  an  object  to  attract  attention  at  the  end  of 
it,  woiOd  lead  to  more  thorough  study  than  is  now  given  to  the  longer  course,  while 
the  prospect  of  entering  the  normal  school  at  the  conclusion  might  keep  many  steady 
in  the  course  until  the  end  of  it  who  otherwise  would  be  apt  to  fall  away. 

]^  view  of  the  need  of  greater  thoroughness  in  teaching,  ne  suggests  that  the  present 
township  superintendents  be  relieved  orthe  duty  q(  examining  teachers,  for  whicn  few  of 
them  have  time  or  competency,  and  that  this  dut^  be  committed  to  a  county  board  of 
3  examiners,  to  be  persons  experienced  in  teaching,  to  be  chosen  by  the  township 
superintendents  in  each  county,  and  to  meet  with  them  for  consultation  at  least  twice  a 
Tear.  The  chain  of  supervision  would  then  be  made  complete:  the  district  boards 
looking  after  the  daily  conduct  of  affairs  in  school ;  the  township  superintendent 
supennuBing  the  teaching ;  the  county  board  keeping  a  steady  watch  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  new  teachers;  and  the  State  supenntendent,  reaching  those  below  them 
through  these  intermediary^  officers,  exercising  his  general  supervision  of  the  system 
in  more  vital  contact  with  it  than  is  possible  at  present. 

A  more  efficient  management  of  the  county  institutes  provided  for  by  law,  the  super- 
intendent thinks,  might  result  from  this  arrangement^  as  the  secretary  of  each  county 
examining  board  could  then  bring  his  acquaintance  with  the  teachers  to  aid  the  State 
officer  in  meeting  special  local  needs. 

If  to  all  these  things  could  be  added  township  teachers'  meetings  to  be  held  during 
term  time,  to  be  presided  over  bv  the  township  superintendefit,  and  to  be  made  com- 
pulsory as  respects  attendance  of  teachers,  Mr.  Gower  believes  that  the  State  system 
would  be  made  fairly  and  efficiently  complete. 

Whether  a  bill  providing  for  the  additions  needed  to  secure  this  completion  has 
been  prepared  for  submission  to  the  legislature  does  not  appear  from  the  report. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  information  respecting  schools  of  this  class  in  the  State  during  1878,  see  Table 
y  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Under  a  ceneral  law  for  traded  school  districts  some  places  have  boards  of  6  trust- 
ees, elected  by  the  people  ror  terms  of  3  years  each,  one-third  subject  to  change  each 
year.  Others,  under  special  laws,  have  different  arrangements.  Detroit  has  a  board 
composed  of  2  school  inspectors  from  each  ward,  one  of  them  chosen  by  the  voters  of 
the  ward  each  year.  The  mayor  and  recorder  ox  the  city  are  ex  officio  members,  but 
have  no  vote.  Each  city  board  chooses  usually  a  city  superintendent  as  executive 
officer. 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 


Adrian 

Ann  Arbor . . 

BftyCity 

Detroit 

Bast  Saginaw 

Flint 

Grand  Rapids 

Jackson 

SalaouuKK) . . . 

Lansing 

Mnskegon ... 
Port  ffiron. . 
Saginaw 


Estimated  .Children  of 
population,  school  age. 


0,000 

7,500 
16,000 
120, 000 
17, 000 
10, 000 
3U.00O 
15, 000 
11. 573 

7,500 
10,000 

8,240 
10,UC4 


2,811 


35,062 
5.093 


9,310 


Enrolment 


1,130 
1,M1 
1.711 
14,466 
3.083 
1,806 
5,039 


1,603 
1,143 
1.080 


Average  at* 
tendiuDice. 


1,420 


10.390 
2,453 


3,370 


1.206 


Teaeheis. 


28 
S5 
44 
236 
52 
86 
90 


42 
28 


81 


Expendi- 
ture. 


132,164 


189.770 
47.634 


76.561 


•  These  atatlstios  are  from  the  State  report  for  1878  and  ttom  written  retoms. 
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ADDITIONAL  TAXnCXJLABB. 

In  Ann  Arbor,  Superintendent  Perry  says,  the  percentage  of  attendance  toT  1877-78 
was  1^6  highest  ever  reported  in  the  schools,  the  enrohnent  also  increasinff  77  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  entire  conrse  of  study  was  distributed  over  12  graces,  each 
occupying  one  year,  the  studies  being  so  arranged  that  those  who  go  through  the 
first  nve  grades  may  hare  the  elements  of  a  fair  business  education,  in  the  grammar 
department,  in  addition  to  the  studies  usually  pursued,  elementary  botany,  chemistry, 
and  physics  are  taught.  There  are  special  teachers  for  bookkeeping,  pianmanship, 
drawing,  and  music  in  the  upoer  grades.  One  music  lesson  a  week  is  given  in  each 
room  b^ow  the  high  school,  tne  pupils  practising  daily  with  their  teachers. —  (Report 
and  return.) 

'  DeHvit  reports  fbr  1877-78  that,  counting  all  who  were  enrolled  during  some  part  of 
the  year,  40.2  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  the  public  schools.  This  was  an  increase  over  the  percentage  enrolled  during  any 
previous  year  since  1671.  The  percentage  of  daily  attendance  on  average  enrol- 
ment was  94.4.  There  was  an  increase  of  8  teachers  during  the  year.  As  heretofore, 
there  were  12  mdes,  formins  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools.  An  examination 
for  promotion  takes  place  whenever  any  individual  or  any  class  is  ready,  pupils  of 
average  ability  being  promoted  twice  a  year.  There  were  2  night  schools  m  opera- 
tion, with  an  average  membershin  of  162  pupils.  ^  The  day  schools  were  so  crowded 
that  additional  bulBings  had  to  be  rented,  and  yet  in  October,  1878,  there  were  216 
applicants  who  could  not  be  admitted.  Teachers  are  appointed  three  times  in  the 
vear,  and  for  a  Binsle  term  only,  in  order  that  engagements  may  be  cancelled  with 
those  who  falL  The  salaries  were  proportionate  to  term  of  service,  beginning,  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  with  |300  and  reaching  $700  in  the  eleventh  year.  A  special  teacher 
of  vocal  music  was  employed,  and  one  for  industrial  drawing  was  proposed. — (City  re- 
port, 1878.) 

From  the  other  cities,  in  the  table  above  given,  no  authoritative  printed  reports 
have  been  received. 

Ea$t  Saginaw,  in  a  return,  gave  10  public  school-houses,  with  2,769  sittings,  and  3 
private  schools,  with  125  sittings.  Special  teachers  of  music  and  drawing  were  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools ;  and  the  school  property  was  estimated  at  |150,000. 

Qrand  Bapiaa  had  14  school-houses,  with  4,356  sittings ;  2  evening  schools,  with  2 
teachers  and  125  scholars.  There  were  special  teachers  for  music  and  penmanship  in 
the  day  schools. — (Return  for  1878.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  YPSILANTI. 

This  school  reports  for  1877^8  an  enrolment  of  338  normal  pupils,  besides  304  iu  its 
model  schooL  From  all  the  courses  together  there  were  95  graduates,  being  the  largest 
class  ever  gjroduated  there.  The  new  ouildinff,  for  which  the  lezialature  of  1877  made 
an  appropriation,  was  completed  and  occupied,  and  important  changes  were  made  in 
the  courses  of  study.  The  school  of  observation  and  practice  was  enlarged  so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  graded  school,  representing  all  the  departments  of  the  best  graded  schools. 
The  Drincipal  was  continued  as  supervisor  of  the  school,  with  two  assistants ;  the  teach- 
ing, nowever,  was  to  be  done  by  normal  students.  In  the  normal  school  proper  3 
coiurses  of  study  of  one  year  eacn — a  common  school,  higher  English,  and  language 
course — were  arranged  to  fit  teachers  for  all  grades  in  the  public  schools.  Aside  from 
general  reviews  iu  connection  with  professional  instruction,  the  normal  school  proper 
IS  to  be  confined  to  pedagogical  instruction,  and  in  both  schools  more  attention  is  to 
be  given  to  drawing,  Engfish  history,  and  literature.  With  the  approval  of  the  faculty 
students  may  also  take  special  courses  which  require  attendance  at  not  less  than  17 
lectures,  recitations,  and  exercises.  During  the  last  three  years  students  entering  as 
graduates  from  high  schools  and  other  approved  institutions  of  the  State  were  received 
without  examination ;  now  they  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  element- 
ary branches. — (Report  in  State  superintendent's  report  for  1877-78.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

At  the  University  of  Michujanj  as  in  1877,  members  of  the  senior  class  who  had  piu*- 
sned  courses  of  stnuv  with  reference  to  teaching,  and  who,  on  special  examlLation, 
showed  marked  proficiency,  were  allowed  in  1^8  to  receive  diplomas  signed  by  the 
president  and  professors.  These  diplomas  were  certificates  of  qualification  for  teach- 
mg.  "—(University  calendar  for  1877-78.) 

Albion  College  has  two  teachers'  courses,  one  of  3  years  and  one  of  A,  at  the  comple- 
tion of  either  of  which  a  certificate  will  be  given  specifying  which  of  the  courses  nas 
been  pursued.— (Calendar. ) 

1 A  return  gives  4  night  schools  In  2  different  school-honses,  with  261  sittings.  ' 
« At  the  meeting  of  the  regftits  in  June,  1879,  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  chair  of  pedagogy  in 
187^'80.    Adiian  College  at  the  same  time  resolved  to  establish  a  2  years'  normal  course. 
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Battle  Creek  College  provides  for  the  traming  of  teachers  in  a  course  which  may  ex- 
tend to  4  years. 

Olivet  College  has  a  2  years'  course,  nnder  the  direction  of  a  former  State  snperin- 
t«ndent|  which  leads  to  a  certificate  of  recommendation  for  employment  in  the  English 
grades  of  common  schools,  while  those  who  wish  to  pursue  higher  courses  for  higher 
work  may  receive  normal  diplomas  from  the  college. — (Catalogue  for  ISTT-TS.) 

In  the  if tc^t^an  Conservatory  of  ^lueic,  connected  with  Olivet  College,  there  is  also 
a  normal  course  for  such  as  desire  to  prepare  to  teach  music.  This  appears  to  be  of  4 
years.— (Catalogue  for  1877-78.) 

TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 

The  State  institute  was  held  at  Lansing,  July  8-12,  1878.  This  season  of  the  year 
was  choseu  so  that  teachers  in  the  public  schools  could  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  an  institute  during  their  vacation,  and  so  that  those  who  were  to  take  part 
in  such  meetings  later  in  the  year  might  first  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  as  to 
the  bost  methods  to  be  adopted  in  the  coming  work.  This  being  the  intention,  only 
Michigan  men  were  allowed  to  give  instruction,  and  of  these  only  such  as  were  ex- 
pected to  work  in  other  institutes.  There  were  136  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  State 
enrolled,  and  printed  syllabuses  of  the  different  topics  discussed  were  prepared  for  the 
use  of  instructors  in  the  ooonty  institutes,  46  of  wnich  were  held  in  45  different  coun- 
ties, with  an  average  enrolment  in  each  institute  of  62  persons. — (State  report,  1878.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

In  place  of  the  former  Michigan  Teacher  there  is  now  in  the  Educational  Weekly, 
published  in  Chicago,  a  department  devoted  to  Michigan  items. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUG  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Superintendent  Gower  in  his  report  for  1877-78  indicates  the  existence  of  high 
school  departments  in  98  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  and  cives  the  number  of  pupils 
to  a  teacher  in  each  one ;  but  as  the  number  of  high  school  teachers  is  not  given,  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  in  these  departments  cannot  be  ascertained.  In  a  €»ble  com- 
prising the  statistics  of  50  of  the  largest  graded  school  districts,  the  attendance  in  46 
nigh  school  departments  in  the  cities  and  chief  towns  is  found  to  sum  up  1,208  in  the 
tenth  grade,  874  in  the  eleventh,  and  698  in  the  twelfth,  making  2,780  in  alL  The  two 
typical  high  schools  of  the  State — those  at  Ann  Arbor  and  Detroit — report  as  foUows: 
Ann  Arbor,  enrolment,  479,  and  graduates,  56;  Detroit,  enrolment,  864,  and  graduates, 
72.  Of  the  Ann  Arbor  graduates,  41  were  recommended  to  the  university  for  admission, 
and  several  who  did  not  graduate  were  subsequently  admitted  by  the  university 
authorities  on  examination.  In  the  Detroit  enrolment  were  included  96  students, 
who.  having  graduated,  remained  to  pursue  special  studies  or  to  review  those  already 
pursued.  Of  the  72  graduates  for  the  year  two-thirds  were  girls.  The  Ann  Arbor 
school  board  in  1878  adopted  the  plan  of  stimulating  thorouj;h  study  by  ranking  its 
diplomas  as  a,  &,  and  c;  tiie  first  indicating  the  completion  of  all  the  prescribed  work 
of  a  course,  or  its  equivalent,  with  superior  scholarship  throughout;  the  second. 
sufficient  work  and  tnoroushness  for  admission  to  the  university;  the  third,  good 
scholarship  in  fundamental  uranches,  but  some  studies  omitted  or  accepted  with  lees 
evidence  of  thoroughness. 

The  modified  requirements  for  admission  to  the  university  now  demand  considerable 
additions  to  the  classical  and  scientific  courses  of  such  high  schools  as  prepare  stu- 
dents for  these  courses  in  the  university.  But  tho  addition  of  a  university  course 
embracing  English  studies  only  opens  the  door  to  the  graduates  of  many  more  high 
schools  than  have  been  wont  to  send  up  pupils.  t 

Of  the  value  of  the  high  school  departments  to  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  one 
evidence  is  given  in  the  fact  that  at  Detroit  more  than  two  hundred  graduates  oi  the 
high  school  are  doing  good  service  as  teachers  in  these  lower  grades,  22  of  whom 
received  their  appointments  in  1878. 

t 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII.  and  1a  of  the 
appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  report  of  tne  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR   YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  rfOTH  SEXES. 

Reports  for  1878  have  been  received  from  the  State  university  and  8  other  institu- 
tions claiming  collegiate  rank.  One  of  these,  however,  Grand  Traverse  College,  at 
Benzouia,  has  at  present  no  collegiate  classes,  having  not  yet  recovered  from  a  recent 
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loss  of  buildings  and  apparatus  by  fire.  The  8  that  are  doing  collegiate  work  all  pre- 
sent the  usual  4  years^  classical  courses  or  departments ;  6  of  them  have  also  scien- 
tific courses  of  4  years ;  2  add  to  these  Greek-scientific  and  3  Latin-scientific  courses ; 
4provide  teachers'  courses ;  2,  conservatories  of  music ;  and  2,  schools  of  theology. 
The  State  university,  besides  its  6  full  undergraduate  courses  in  literature  and  science, 
makes  provision  for  graduate  study,  for  meiScal  study  in  two  schools^  one  ^'  regular '' 
and  the  other  homodopathiOi  and  adds  schools  of  pharmacy  and  dentistry.  AlT  these 
colleges  admit  women  on  equal  terms  with  men,  and  one  has  a  special  ^'  ladies'  course'' 
of  4  years.  All  except  the  State  university  are  under  denominational  influences,  2 
being  controlled  bv  Methodists,  2  by  Baptists,  1  by  Adventists,  1  by  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  1  by  Congregationalists,  and  1  by  Presbyterians  and  Congregational- 
ists  combined. 

The  University  of  Michigan  reports  a  prosperous  condition  for  1878,  shown  in  the 
cancelling  of  its  entire  indebtedness,  in  an  increased  attendance  of  students,  and  in 
improvement  of  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  work  done  by  them. 

in  June.  1878,  a  new  arrangement  of  studies  was  adopted^  allowing  students  to  take 
special  suojects  of  study  without  regard  to  a  degree :  requiring  those  who  are  studying 
for  a  desree  to  take  a  certain  specified  number  and  Kind  of  studies  in  order  to  obtain 
one.  ana  leaving  the  time  or  oraer  of  pursuing  those  studies  to  be  arranged  between 
stuaent  and  professor.  Studenta  are  allowed  to  do  as  much  work  as  they  can  do  well, 
and  are  allowed  to  take  their  degree  when  they  have  completed  the  workre<(uired  for 
it.  Under  this  arrangement  it  wiU  be  possible  for  the  most  gifted  students  to  obtain 
the  first  degree  in  a  little  less  time  than  4  ^ears,  and  the  second  in  a  little  less  than  5. 
If  thev  choose  to  remain  the  full  time  (which  is  advised)  they  may  add  studies  not  re- 
quired for  graduation.  These  changes  have  resulted,  thus  far,  in  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  sciences,  viz,  zoology,  botany,  geology,  chemistry,  and  physics, 
and  in  modem  languages,  especially  German;  in  giving  the  students  a  greater  sense 
of  finBedom,  and  in  stimulating  them  to  do  more  work.  The  new  arranj^ement  is  still 
regarded  as  an  experiment  and  is  being  very  carefully  tidied.  In  practice  it  does  not 
prove  so  loose  or  indeteiminate  as  it  would  appear  to  be. 

As  has  been  stated,  graduates  from  approved  public  high  schools  of  Michigan  are 
admitted  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  university  without  examination.  An  endeavor 
has  been  made  to  bring  the  university  into  still  closer  connection  with  the  high  schools 
by  establishinff^in  it  a  new  course  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  as  a  sequel  to 
the  thorough  En^^lish  course  provided  in  many  of  the  higjh  schools.  This  was  con- 
sidered the  more  important  since  a  large  number  of  the  hi^h  schools  are  without  a 
classical  course,  but  do  provide  a  thorough  English  one,  forming  a  suitable  preparation 
for  a  scholarly  course  of  training  at  the  university. 

The  whole  number  of  students,  1,233,  was  greater  by  123  than  the  previous  year,  5 
of  this  increase  being  among  undergraduates.  A  little  more  than  49  per  cent,  were 
from  Michigan,  the  others  representing  34  States  and  Territories  and  5  foreign  lands. 
Ninety-three  of  the  students,  or  about  7^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nimiber,  were  women. — 
(State  superintendent's  report,  1878.) 

Adrian  College  reports  an  increase  in  the  endowment  frmd  during  the  year  of  $10,775 ; 
of  which  $10,000  is  a  donation  from  Calvin  Tompkins,  esq.,  of  Tompkins'  Cove,  K.  Y. 
This,  however,  was  not  to  be  immediately  available. — ^State  superintendent's  report.) 

At  AThion  College  some  modifications  were  made  in  1877-78  in  the  working  plans. 
The  dormitory  system  was  abandoned,  the  young  women  as  well  as  the  youn^  men 
rooming  and  boarding  with  private  families,  xne  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  was  intro- 
duced in  all  the  four  collegiate  courses  of  study. — (State  superintendent's  report.) 

From  Battle  Creek  Colleae  it  is  reported  that  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Educational 
Society,  which  has  the  college  in  cnarge,  has  voted  to  raise  $5,000  to  assist  to  a  course 
in  the  college  50  young  men  who  have  the  ministry  in  view,  and  also  to  assist  an  equal 
number  of  young  women. — (State  superintendent's  report.) 

For  names  ana  statistics  of  collegiate  instruction  in  the  State,  see  Tables  IX  and  X 
of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTIOX  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  opportunities  for  higher  instruction  already  mentioned,  which  are 
offered  young  women  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  State,  there  appear  to  be  at  least  two 
institutions  exclusively  for  them,  one  at  Kalamazoo,  the  other  at  Monroe. 

For  names  and  statistics,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

BCIENTIFIC. 

The  state  Agricultural  College  received  during  1877-78  the  addition  of  a  new  dormi- 
tory, costing  $25,000,  which  affords  such  an  increase  in  the  accommodations  that  the- 
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college  ia  now  able  to  receiye  all  qnalified  applicants  for  admiwion.  The  reqniiemente 
for  admiwion  are  low,  in  order  to  keep  them  within  the  range  of  common  school 
stndies.  Applicants  are  examined  only  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  grammar.  The  course  of  stndy  is  4  yean  in  length,  bat  students  are  permitted 
to  tase  select  studies  and  to  omit  such  as  they  do  not  wisn  to  porsne,  thus  mairJTig  ^ 
themselves  shorter  courses.  The  college  at  present  teaches  surveying,  levelling,  laying 
out  of  ffroands,  mechanics  as  applied  to  implements,  building^  stock  breeding,  a^£ 
coltoru  chemistry,  horticoltore,  and  soch  practical  applications  of  sdence  as  are 
especially  oseM  to  the  farmer.  Particnlar  attention  is  given  to  the  sciences  on  which 
agricnltore  depends.  Chemistry  with  its  applications occapies  two  years;  botany,  one 
year ;  zoology  and  allied  stndies,  one  year;  mathematics  is  carried  far  enough  to  give 
a  knowledge  of  surveving  and  the  application  of  trigonometry  to  problems  of  meehanios 
and  astronomy.  Other  studies  usually  found  in  college  courses,  except  the  ancient 
languages,  receive  their  share  of  notice  also.— (State  report  and  catalogue  of  oolLege, 
1878.) 

The  Pol^tfcknUe  Sdkool  of  ihs  State  Umitertity  is  one  of  the  developments  of  187a 
The  university  has  for  years  given  advanced  instruction  in  the  mathematical,  physi- 
cal, and  natual  sciences,  and  in  the  application  of  these  sciences  to  the  arts.  In 
advance  of  the  session  of  1878-^9  it  gave  a  closer  grouping,  a  more  compact  organiza* 
tion,  and  an  ampler  development  to  these  studies,  and  established  by  name  what  it 
already  had  in  fact,  the  Polytechnic  SehooL  It  comprises  the  work  in  civil  engineer- 
ing, the  school  of  mines,  the  advanced  course  in  science,  and  the  school  of  phannacy, 
ana  is  meant  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  studying  civil  or  mining  euflrineering  or  phar- 
macjr  with  a  view  to  gpraduating,  as  well  as  those  of  college  graduates  and  others 
desiring  to  pursue  special  or  advanced  studies  in  engineering  ana  the  natural  sciences 
with  their  applications. — (University  calendar.) 

Scientific  courses  of  4  years  are  presented  also  by  Adrian,  Albion,  Hillsdale,  Kala- 
mazoo, and  Olivet  Colleges. 

For  stattstics  of  all  the  scientific  schools  and  courses,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the 
appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Courses  of  theological  study  covering  3  years  are  provided  in  Hillsdale  College  (Free- 
will Baptist)  and  m  Adrian  College  (Methodist).  At  Adrian  a  shorter  course  is  pro- 
vided for  those  who,  from  advanced  age  or  otoer  circumstances,  cannot  pursue  the 
full  one.  In  Hillsdale  there  is  offered,  besides  the  regular  course,  an  English  course  cov- 
ering the  same  time  as  the  former  and  embracing  all  its  staaies  except  the  ancient 
languages.  Students  who  complete  either  prescribed  coarse  receive  diplomas;  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  is  for  graduates  of  the  regular  coarse  only.  Arrange*- 
ments  have  been  made  for  holding  a  ministers'  institute  for  2  weeks  at  the  opening  of 
each  year  at  the  theological  department  of  Hillsdale,  under  the  auspices  of  the  West- 
em  Education  Society. — (Catalogues.)  For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of  the  api>endix, 
and  the  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

LEOAL. 

The  law  department  of  the  State  university  provides  a  coarse  of  instruction  covering 
2  terms  of  6  months  each  in  successive  years,  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  fit  students  for 
practice  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  degree  conferred  on  students  who  complete 
the  course  ana  pass  an  approved  examination  entitles  the  resident  graduate  to  an  im- 
mediate license  to  practise  in  all  the  courts  of  the  State.  A  previous  course  of  reading  is 
advised,  but  not  required,  as  a  condition  of  adxmssion.  It  is  expected  that  all  students 
will  be  well  grounded  in  at  least  a  good  English  education  and  capable  of  making  use 
of  the  language  with  accuracy  and  propriety.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  not 
less  than  18  years  of  age  and  must  bear  a  good  moral  character. — (University  calendar. ) 
For  statistics^  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

MEDICAL. 

The  medical  schools  reporting  from  the  State  are  two  belonging  to  the  State  uni- 
verHty,  one  regular  and  one  homoeopathic,  and  the  Detroit  Medical  College  (regular). 
Connected  with  the  university  are  also  schools  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy,  the  latter 
forming  one  of  the  courses  of  the  Polytechnic  School. 

In  the  College  of  Medkine  and  Surgery  at  the  university  important  changes  have  been 
made  within  the  last  2  years.  The  session  is  now  extended  to  9  months,  or  the  en- 
tire college  year,  and  a  3  years'  graded  course  has  been  established.  Candidates 
for  admission  are  examined  as  to  their  fitness  to  profitably  pursue  the  study  of  med- 
icine, unless  they  are  (1)  graduates  of  some  college  or  scientific  school,  (2)  qualified 
teachers,  (3)  advanced  members  of  some  academy  or  high  school,  or  (4)  have  the  cer- 
tificate of  some  regular  medical  society  that  they  are  qu^ified  to  study  medicine.  The 
preliminary  requirements  are  not  of  as  high  an  order  as  it  i«  hoped  tney  will  be  made 
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before  long ;  bat  they  are  as  high  as  is  fairly  practicable  at  present.  To  enooaraee  a 
higher  grade  of  prelimiuary  acqairemente,  a  deduction  of  6  months  from  the  requ&ed 
3  years  of  medieal  study  is  made  to  graduates  of  the  umversity  and  of  other  respect- 
able coUeffeSy  and  a  year  is  deducteif  from  the  required  course  of  saeh  as  hare  grad* 
uated  iu  the  school  of  phannacv  of  the  university. 

The  Homceopathic  Medical  College  has  also  extended  its  course  of  study  from  6  months 
to  9  and  established  a  3  years'  graded  course.  Thexe  is  an  examination  for  adnussion 
imposed  on  all  who  are  not  matriculates  of  the  uniyersity  or  graduates  of  some  college, 
academy,  or  high  school.  There  is  also  a  similar  allowance  to  that  made  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  foyor  of  collegiate  training  and  a  preyious  course  in 
the  university  school  of  pharmacy.  Women  are  admitted  to  both  these  schools,  as  to 
all  other  departments  of  the  university,  on  the  same  conditions  as  men.  The  instruc- 
tion fhmished  them  is  equal  in  all  respects,  but  a  larse  portion  of  it  is  given  the  two 
sexes  separately. — (Calendar  of  Michigan  University.) 

At  the  Detroit  Medical  College,  there  is  an  optional  3  years'  graded  course.  The  col- 
lege year  covers  nearly  10  months,  embracing  a  preliminary,  a  recitation,  and  a  reg- 
ular session ;  but  attendance  on  the  re^ar  session  of  5  months  only  Is  required.  The 
college  has  under  its  control  for  educational  purposes  3  hospitals  and  maintains  2  free 
dispensaries  during  th6  entire  year. — (Catalo^e.) 

For  statistics  of  the  medical  schools,  including  those  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy,  in 
the  university,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  for  a  summary  of  them, 
a  coirespondmg  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  TBB  DEAF  AKD  DUMB  AKD  THE  BLIND. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  at  Flint,  in 
1877-^78  had  257  Pupils.  with  251  as  the  largest  number  at  any  one  time.  Since  1854 
there  have  been  675  children  in  the  Institunon.  In  the  department  for  deaf-mutes,  in- 
struction in  the  common  school  branches  is  given  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet, 
signs,  and  writing,  while  about  50  semi-mutes  have  a  lesson  each  day  in  articulation. 
Some  industrial  employments  are  given  both  boys  and  giris.  Jn  the  department  for 
the  blind  much  attention  is  paid  to  music,  several  of  the  graduates  making  a  good 
li  vin(^  as  teachers  of  this  branch.  Broom  and  basket  makmg,  wickerwork,  and  the 
English  branches  are  also  taught. — (Report  for  1877^76.) 

EDUCATION  OF  POOR  AND  NEOLBCTSD  CHILDREN. 

The  state  Public  School  for  Dependent  Children,  Coldwater,  reported  313  inmates, 
August  30, 1878.  and  6  teachers.  In  1877-78  there  were  412  children  either  taken  care 
of  m  this  school  or  placed  in  families.  The  schools  were  in  a  more  satisfactory  condi- 
tion than  a#  any  former  time,  and  the  children  were  making  fair  prospress  in  their 
studies.  Up  to  the  end  of  1878  there  had  been  283  children  apprenticed ;  and  of  the 
176  who  were  in  families  from  one  to  four  years,  about  93  per  cent,  were  reported  as 
doluff  well.  The  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  relieve  the  poor-houses  of  the  State  of 
chil£eu  between  three  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  main  buildiuff  is  divided  into 
work,  school,  and  eating  rooms,  while  the  cottages  are  arranged  for  the  family  life  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty  members  each,  under  charge  of  cultivated  ladies  who  give  tender 
care  to  the  children.— (State  report,  1877-78,  and  penal  reformatory  report,  1877-78.) 

REFORUATORT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINIKO. 

The  Michigan  State  Reform  Soltool  reported  327  boys,  September,  1878 ;  received  dur- 
ing the  year,  166 ;  discharged,  101 ;  average  number,  303.  Although  the  list  of  inmates 
has  increased  in  five  years  33i^  per  cent.,  the  number  of  teachers  (6)  remains  the  same, 
and  the  current  expenses  have  only  been  augmented  a  trifle  over  3  per  cent.  The 
object  of  this  school  is  to  improve  the  boys  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually,  to 
cultivate  their  self-respect  and  manliness,  and  to  fit  them  to  become  worthy  citizens. 
To  secure  this  they  are  surrounded  by  the  influences  of  a  Christian  home ;  they  have 
military  drills ;  they  receive  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geogra- 
phy; and  they  are  employed  in  tailoring,  shoemakinz,  farming,  and  cane  seating  of 
chairs.  Reports  fix)m  county  agents  and  from  some  of  the  boys  discharged  show  that 
the  influence  of  the  reform  school  iu  reclaiming  these  children  from  vice  and  starting 
them  in  a  right  direction,  does  not  end  when  they  leave  the  school. — (State  Reform 
School  report  for  1878.) 

The  Detroit  House  of  Correction  reported  2,882  inmates  in  1878,  and  that  2,122  were 
discharged  during  the  year.  The  common  school  branches  are  taught,  with  algebra, 
trigonometry  jBina  the  languages  where  there  appears  to  be  a  prospect  of  real  benefit 
from  these.  The  industrial  training  consists  of  chair  making  and  the  use  of  various 
kinds  of  machinery. — (Report  for  1878,  penal  reformatory  report,  1877-^8,  and  re- 
turn.) 
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The  Industrial  School,  in  Detroit,  a  private  institntion  in  existence  for  19  years,  re- 
ported 104  children  in  1878 ;  also  2  teachers,  1  matron,  and  a  board  of  managers.  The 
children  were  nnder  instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches,  vocal  music,  knitting,  sew- 
ing, or  housework,  from  9  to  3  o'clock,  and  were  given  their  dinner.  A  new  building 
was  in  process  of  erection,  the  money  having  been  contributed  bv  private  individu- 
ftls. — (Ketum  and  report  of  penal  institutions.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  A880CXA.TION. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 


Lansing,  December  25-27,  1878,  with  Professor  Edward  Olney,  the  president,  in  the 
ohair.    The  first  address  was  on  ''  Tests  of  a  system  of  education,''  by  Rev.  John  Bas- 


preceptress  of  the  high  school  at  Niles.  The  subject  of  school  exhibits  at  these  associa- 
tions was  discussed  and  referred  to  the  executive  committee,  with  instructions  to  pre- 
?are  an  exhibit  for  the  next  year.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Payne,  I.  N.  Demmon,  and  W.  S. 
erry  gave  many  hints  on  the  importance  of  libraries,  both  for  the  public  and  the 
schools.  Mr.  Perry  urged  that  we  ought  to  have  a  profounder  faith  in  the  library  as 
an  educational  instrumentality,  not  only  as  a  symbol  of  refinement  and  a  civilizing  influ- 
ence in  the  community,  but  as  an  important  factor  in  the  ordinary  working  of  the  school . 
Mr.  Demmon  suggested  that  communities  should  tax  themselves  so  as  to  procure  free 
libraries,  placed  under  the  control  of  the  school  boards  and  at  all  times  accessible  to 
school  children.  A  lecture  on  the  sun,  by  the  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory, 
Mr.  Ormond  Stone,  occupied  the  evening  session.  As  at  the  previous  annual  meeting, 
much  time  was  given  to  the  rural  and  ungraded  schools.  The  desirability  of  having 
local  supervision,  of  not  adding  to  the  studies  now  pursued,  and  other  points  were  dis- 
cussed by  several  educators.  **  The  best  means  to  be  employed  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers  of  the  common  schools,"  a  subject  under  consideration  bv  Mr.  Zelotes  Trues- 
del  and  others,  terminated  a  meeting  which  was  fully  attended  and  very  interesting. — 
(Report  of  State  superintendent,  1877-78.) 

CfflEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  COKKZUUS  A.  Oowsb,  StaU  tupennitndent  qfpubUc  irutmetion.  Laming. 
(Ton,  by  appointment,  for  th4  latter  part  of  1878 ;  by  election,  ftom  Jaonary  1, 1870,  to  Jannary  1,  188L  ) 
Tha  deputy  vaperintendent,  at  the  date  of  the  last  report^  was  WOllam  L.  Smith. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1876-'77. 

1877-78. 

Increase. 

Deoreaie. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 
'RfltimAtAd  Rolinol  nnnnlfl.tion 

238,362 

162, 551 

157, 476 

5,075 

271,428 

167,825 

160,867 

6,958 

35,078 

10,000 

3,742 
69 

78 

3,280 

88 

|3, 382, 352 

1,757 
3,115 
4,872 
9S7  52 
28  A2 

$1,452,656 

1,494,685 

13, 859, 964 
15, 000, 000 

33,066 
5,274 
3,391 
1,883 

Knroll^d  in  pnhlio  Ai^lioolfl 

Remdent  pnpila  of  school  aze  (5-21)  .. 
Papils  not  resident  or  not  orsohool  age . 
Enrolled  in  inraded  schools 

Enrolled  in  private  or  church  schools  a. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 
Oommon  (K*hoo1  diij^trintA 

9,500 
3,628 

500 
114 

Special  and  independent  school  ^dis- 
tricts. 
Number  of  towns  ^rith  graded  schools. 
Pablio  sohool-honses  h 

3,214 

84 

$2, 980, 517 

1,711 
3,031 
4,742 
136  75 
28  31 

11,181,327 
1, 181, 327 

13.403,219 

66 
4 

(401,835 

46 

84 

130 

10  77 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Yalaation  of  school  property 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Hen  teaching  in  the  public  schools  . . . 
Women  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
Whole  number  of  teachers 

Avera^  monthly  pay  of  men  o 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  c 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools  d .... 
Whole  expenditure  for  them  d 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  this  available 

io'ii 

▼       •" 

(456,745 

Estimated  future  amount 

a  Satimated  by  the  Stote  superintendent. 

6  Frame,  2,469,  an  increase  of  131 ;  brick,  136,  an  incieMeof  0;  stone,  7i,  a  decrease  of  2|  log,  601,  a 
decrease  of  91. 

e  Not  indading  salaries  of  superintendents  and  principals  reoeiring  $1,000  or  more. 

d  As  the  flgures  for  income  and  expenditnre  in  187&-77  are  only  approximation^  no  trustworthy 
oomparison  Trith  those  of  the  folloiving  year  can  well  be  made.  The  State  superintendent  says  that  the 
cost  of  the  public  schools  in  1877-78  was  about  the  same  as  the  year  before. 

(From  report  for  1877-^78  #f  Hon,  David  Burt,  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
■traotion,  compared  with  returns  from  the  same.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  State,  there  is  a  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction,  appointed  biennially 
by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  A  board  of  10  regents  of  the  nnt- 
versity,  3  ex  offlciis,  with  the  president  as  a  sitting  member,  forms  part  of  the  State 
oyatenL  For  the  normal  schools  there  is  a  boud  of  normal  school  directors  of  6  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  governor,  with  which  the  State  superintendent  is  also  aasoci- 
ftted.  A  high  school  board  of  3  members  was  organized  under  a  law  of  1878  ''for  the 
encouragement  of  higher  education,"  and  is  composed  of  the  superintendent^  the  presi- 
dent  of  the  universify,  and  one  other  member  apiK>inted  by  the  governor. 

9e 
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For  count ieS;  there  is  a  saperinteadent  of  schools,  elected  biennial] v ;  for  common 
school  districts,  a  board  of  3  trustees;  for  independent  school  district^^/one  of  6  direc- 
tors. The  members  of  each  board  are  chosen  for  three  years,  one-third  liable  to  change 
each  year, — (School  laws  and  State  report.) 

QTHEB  FXATCBE8  OF  THE  6T8TEM. 

The  means  for  the  support  of  the  State  schools  are  deiired  from  a  regular  tax  of  1 
mill  on  the  dollar  of  asse^ed  valuation ;  from  the  proceeds  of  fines,  penalties,  and  liquor 
licenses  I  from  special  taxation  in  districts,  not  to  exceed  9  mills  on  the  dollar ;  and  nom 
tiie  income  of  the  State  school  fund,  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  scholars 
5  to  21  years  old  enrolled  in  schools  that  have  had  at  least  3  months'  school  term  onder 
m  quaUned  teacher  who  has  duly  reported  to  the  superintendent.  The  means  for 
building  come  from  special  district  taxation,  which  is  not  to  exceed  10  mills  on  the 
dollar  in  any  year« 

All  resident  children  between  5  and  21  are  entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools  free 
of  charge,  and  no  child  may  be  excluded  frt>m  any  such  school  ou  account  of  color, 
social  position,  or  nationality,  on  penalty  of  $50,  to  be  collected  from  any  board  per- 
mitting exclusion  on  these  grounds. 

Teacners  cannot  be  lej^rallv  employed  in  public  schools  unless  they  have  certificates 
of  qualification.  It  is  the  duty  of  county  superintendents  to  esaniine  and  license  dis- 
trict school  teachers.  They  are  authorized  to  issue  3  grades  of  certificates ;  the  first  to 
be  valid  in  the  county  for  two  years,  the  second  for  one  year,  and  the  third  for  6 
months,  and  then  only  in  the  districts  for  which  they  are  given.  Teachers  in  inde- 
j>endent  school  districts  are  examined  by  district  boards  of  ^ucation  and  receive  cer- 
tificates from  them. 

Women  21  years  of  age  and  npwards  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  havv 
declared  their  intention  to  become  such,  having  resided  in  the  United  States  for  one 
year  and  in  the  State  for  four  months,  are  entitled  to  vote  for  school  officers  and  at  all 
school  meetings.  They  are  also  eligible  to  any  ofiice  pertaining  solely  to  the  manage* 
ment  of  publS  schools.  Text  boolu  for  use  in  the  public  schools  aroVumished  by  Uie 
State  to  the  districts,  and  by  the  districts  to  the  pupils,  at  cost  price. —  (Schooriaws 
and  report  of  State  superintendent.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  young  and  growing  State,  the  school  statistics  show  an 
increase  at  almost  all  points ;  for  example,  of  33,066  in  children  of  school  age,  of  5,274 
in  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  of  66  in  the  number  of  school-houses,  of  130  in  the 
number  of  teachers,  of  77  cents  in  the  average  pay  of  men,  of  1^101,835  in  the  estimated 
value  of  school  property',  and  of  $456,745  in  the  available  school  fund.  An  apparent 
increase  of  $1^1,329  in  the  receipts  for  schools  may  be  partially  due  to  $128,000  of  de- 
linquent taxes  owin^  at  the  date  of  the  last  report.  According  to  a  return  received 
from  the  State  8U])enntendent.  there  would  seem  to  have  been  an  increase  of  $313,35d 
in  the  expenditures  on  the  public  schools,  but  in  his  report  the  superintendent  says 
that  the  cost  of  the  public  schools  was  about  the  same  as  in  ld7G-7T.  The  graded 
schools  reported  in  79  towns  for  1878,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  35,073  pupils,  sent 
out  133  who  had  completed  the  full  course.  As  new  schools  perfect  their  organizations 
and  extend  their  work,  the  number  of  such  graduates  must  steadily  advance. 

The  main  and  almost  only  point  of  decrease  is  in  the  pay  of  female  teachers. 
Through  the  comparative  cheapness  of  their  services  women  have  already  largely 
crowded  out  the  men,  and  this  decrease  of  pay  will  tend  to  crowd  out  the  better  class  of 
women  also.  The  superintendent  strongly  ureses  ^ater  permanency  of  employment 
and  better  remuneration  for  it. —  (Report  for  f877-^8.) 

TOPICS  DISCUSSED. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  by  the  superintendent  in  his  report  for  1878  are  the 
school  district  system,  the  dangers  of  electing  county  superintendents  by  popular  vote, 
the  proper  basis  for  appordonment  of  school  moneys,  and  the  high  school  question. 

One  of  many  evils  resulting  fh>m  the  present  school  district  system,  he  says,  is  the 
■abdivision  into  small  and  weak  districts.  This  is  done  in  some  cases  to  avoid  taxation, 
in  others  to  exclude  certain  families,  or  to  cive  auarrelsome  and  ambitions  men  new 
districts  to  manage.  A  conseauenoe  is  that  the  inhabited  part  of  the  State  has  been 
oat  vt>  into  3,792  districts,  ana  the  subdivision  is  still  going  on.  As  a  remedy,  the 
iupenntendent  advises  the  adoption  of  the  township  system. 

A  dhange  of  the  law  made  in  1877,  by  which  the  office  of  county  school  superintendent 
was  made  elective,  has,  it  is  said,  resulted  badly.  Candidates  now  need  not  even  be  able 
to  read  and  write ;  and  low  moral  character  is  not  a  disqualification,  so  lonff  as  a  nom- 
InaUon  and  votes  can  be  secured.  Under  the  former  law.  which  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  superintendents  by  county  commissioners,  tliere  was  some  complaint 
that  incompetent  men  were  placed  in  office ;  but  the  elective  system  has  increased 
this  evil*    The  superintendent  therefore  recommends  the  adoption  of  some  plan  for  a 
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competitive  examination  of  oandidatea  for  the  county  office  and  the  appointment  of 
the  snocessM  competitors. 

The  report  seta  forth  the  advantages  of  the  present  law  f  adopted  in  1876)  for  the 
apportionment  of  school  moneys  on  the  hasis  of  attendance,  the  former  one  being  that 
or  ennmeratioiL  The  present  plan,  it  is  believed,  is  that  contemplated  by  the  State 
constitution,  which  uses  the  word  ^*  scholars"  in  describing  the  persons  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  school  money.  Its  effect  is  to  remove  the  temptation  to  a  false  enu- 
meration, to  increase  attendance,  to  encourage  the  opening  of  new  schools,  and  to 
place  those  of  rural  neighborhoods  more  neany  on  an  equuity  with  city  schools  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  public  money  received. 

As  an  argument  in  favor  of  sustaining  public  high  schools,  it  is  urffed  that  they  are 
necessary  as  feeders  of  the  State  university.  Without  them  it  must  depend  on  acade- 
mies not  in  the  State  educational  system,  and  be  virtually  thrown  out  of  this  system. 
Congressional  land  erants  have  given  tne  State  a  university.  It  has  accepted  the 
gift  and  by  repeated  appropriations  has  made  the  institution  an  important  factor  in 
the  system  of  public  instruction,  and  the  plan  cannot  be  abandoned.  The  State  must 
secure  ita  success  by  strengUiemng  the  high  schools  to  which  it  requires  the  university 
to  look  for  students.— (State  report,  1S7S.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICEBfl. 

Under  a  general  law,  the  towns,  cities,  and  villages  which  have  been  organized 
into  independent  school  districts  have  boards  of  school  directors  comprising  6  mem- 
bers, one-thiid  of  them  to  be  changed  each  year^  The  board  must  elect  a  president, 
clerK,  and  treasurer,  and  may  also  elect  a  dty  school  superintendent. — (School  lawi| 
1877.) 

STATISTICS,  a 


City. 


KinneatpolU 
St.  Paul.... 
WinoDA.... 


Estimated 
popalation. 


84,747 
87.175 
11,000 


Enrolment 
in  public 
icnoola. 


5,270 

4,402 
1,788 


Average  at- 
tendance. 


3.721 

3, '258 
1,284 


Teachers. 


Coat  of  tba 
bnildings 
for  aohoou. 


102 
84 
83 


$305,608 
243.388 
128,480 


a  TheaefigQrea  are  from  a  table  of  graded  school  statistics  In  the  State  superintendent's  report  for 
1678.  Neither  the  population  of  the  uties  nor  the  nmnber  of  youth  of  school  age  ia  giren ;  the  former 
has  been  snpidied. 

ADDmOKAL  PABTICULABS. 

Among  the  events  of  the  year  which  affected  Minneapolis  school  interests  is  the 
reported  consolidation  of  the  former  two  boards  of  education.  The  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  high  school  (a  new  building  for  which  was  to  be  completed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1878^  ''is  so  arranged  that  it  will  articulate  with  the  State  umversity,'^  and 
graduates  will  be  prepared  to  enter  either  its  classical,  modem  English,  or  scientific 
course.  In  the  common  school  course  the  time  given  to  arithmetic  will  be  abridged, 
fewer  processes  and  greater  familiarity  with  these  few  being  inbisted  on }  language  is 
to  be  studied  more  as  an  art,  and  the  drill  in  grammatical  analysis  and  parsing  greatly 
restricted ;  geography  ia  to  be  compressed  into  one  book,  and  its  higher  features  given 
through  oral  lessons.— (State  superintendent's  report.  1878.) 

The  superintendent  of  St,  Paul  makes  no  extendea  report  this  year,  but  he  speaks 
of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  hish  school,  in  whicn  there  was  an  enrolment  of 
about  250,  a  class  of  82  graduating  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  70  being  admitted 
from  the  grammar  schoou. 

In  Winona  the  attendance  was  unusually  good  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms  of 
1877-78,  but  in  summer  it  was  seriously  alSectod  by  the  prevalence  of  measles.  Tar- 
diness was  almost  entirely  suppressed,  there  having  been  but  431  oases  during  the 
entire  year,  while  7  years  ago  there  were  12,320  in  the  same  length  of  time.  The 
schools  have  been  greatly  improved  and  thoroughly  regraded  during  the  last  7  years, 
and  the  course  of  study  has  been  revised  and  extended.  The  high  school,  which  7  years 
aso  had  neither  reference  library  nor  apparatus,  has  now  both  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus,  a  good  reference  library,  and  the  basis  for  a  cabinet.  Important 
additions  to  the  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  also  were  made  durine  1878. 
Within  the  same  period,  too,  the  school  buildings  have  been  greatly  improved,  small 
wooden  ones,  witn  imperfect  arrangements,  having  given  place  to  large  brick  struct- 
ures, supplied  throughout  with  modem  improvements  in  neating,  ventilation,  fumi* 
ture,  d&c— (State  report,  1878.) 
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TRAJNIKG  OF  TEACUERa 

STATE  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  normal  schools  of  Minnesota  were  established  under  a  general  act  passed 
in  1858.  The  first  one  was  opened  at  Winona  in  1860,  the  second  at  Mankato  in  1968, 
and  the  third  at  St.  Cloud  in  1869.  In  the  beginning,  each  school  was  managed  by 
m  local  pmdential  committee,  bat  in  1873  a  law  was  passed  requiring  the  g;ovemor  to 
appoint  6  normal  directors,  who,  with  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  should 
constitute  a  State  board  and  have  charge  of  the  schools.  This  plan  has  Riven  them 
a  unity  of  character  and  similarity  of  organization  which  they  did  not  before  possess. 

Two  courses  of  study  are  offered  in  each  school — an  elementarj^  and  an  advanced. 
The  former  prepares  for  teaching  in  the  ordinaiy  schools,  the  latter  K>r  the  hieherdepsft- 
ments  of  graded  schools ;  in  bom  the  instruction  is  lar^l^  of  a  professional  character. 
The  total  enrolment  of  normal  pupils  in  the  3  schools  auring  1877-78  was  550,  besides 
281  in  the  model  schools.  Average  attendance  of  normal  pupils,  416 ;  number  of  gradu- 
ates for  the  year,  59.—  (Stato  report,  1878.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAININQ. 

No  trace  of  any  special  training  for  school  work  appears  in  the  calendar  of  the  uni- 
versitv  for  1877-^8  or  in  the  arrangements  of  other  colleges  the  catalogues  of  which 
have  been  received. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

An  act  was  passed  in  1868  making  a  yearly  State  appropriation  of  $2,000  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  teachers'  institutes,  to  oe  held  under  the  direction  of  the  superinteodent  of 
public  instruction.  This  law  was  so  amended  in  1873  that  $1,000  could  be  expended 
on  institutes  of  one  or  two  weeks'  duration,  and  92,000  on  training  schools  of  from  four 
to  six  weeks  in  length ;  in  1877  another  amendment  permitted  the  whole  appropriation 
to  be  applied  to  institutes  without  regard  to  length.  It  was  found  that  toims  of  one 
or  two  weeks  seonre  the  best  results;  if  teachers  are  willing  to  attend  longer,  they 
prefer  to  go  to  a  normal  schooL 

Institutes  wen  held  in  1878  in  19  counties,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  1,963  teaohera. 
It  has  been  found  well  to  furnish  institute  instructors  from  the  principals  and  teachers 
of  the  State  normal  schools.  The  county  superintendent  is  the  presiding  officer  at 
these  institutes,  with  full  libertjr  to  teach  and  make  suggestions  as  to  management; 
and  one  or  more  teachers  of  experience  in  institute  work  are  also  employed. — (fiepoit.) 

TEACHERS'  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

No  Minnesota  Journal  devoted  to  the  school  interests  of  the  State  is  known  to  the 
Bureau,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  Minnesota  subscribers  to  the  Educational  Weekly, 
of  Chicago,  a  part  of  a  column  in  that  Journal  is  frequently  given  to  matters  relating 
to  Minnesota  school  work. 

SECONDABY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Precisely  how  many  of  the  79  public  graded  schools  reported  are  high  schools  in  the 
sense  of  having  courses  of  higher  study.  Superintendent  Burt  says,  cannot  be  stated. 
The  highest  school  in  the  grade  is  often  called  the  ''high  school,^  more  in  view  of  its 
aims  and  hopes  than  of  ito  present  attainments.  In  6  of  these  schools,  howeve]^  Greek 
was  studied  Dy  46  pupils;  in  33,  Latlu,  by  628 :  Ic  8,  German,  by  907 ;  and  in  2,  Freuch, 
by  35.    Thirty  schools  report  a  total  of  145  pui>ils  who  Intend  to  take  a  higher  course. 

A  law  was  approved  March  9,  1878,  appropriating  $8,000  annually  in  aid  of  public 
ffraded  schools.^  This  is  to  be  given,  in  sums  of  $4(K)  each,  to  graded  schools  selected 
by  the  high  school  examining  board  as  deserving  of  the  aid.  They  must  have  regular 
and  orderly  courses  of  study,  embracing  all  the  branches  prescribed  as  a  prerequisite 
for  admission  to  the  collegiate  department  of  the  university  not  lower  than  the  third 
or  subfreshman  class. —  (State  report,  1878.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  preparatory  departmente 
of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  tne  summaries  of  these  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Univcnitif  of  Minnesota,  at  Minneapolis,  had  in  1878  a  collegiate  department 
covering  substantially  two  preparatory  years  and  two  of  the  ordinary  collegiate.    For 

>  This  sain  it  ouide  $0,000  by  the  law  m  pabUshed  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Univeraity  of  Mlnaeaota  far 
IS77-78. 
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eompleting  this  no  diploma  ia  assigned.  Its  olassioal,  scientific,  and  modem  oonrses 
simply  prepare  for  the  junior  year  of  the  college  of  science,  literatnre,  and  arts,  in 
which  the  same  conraes  are  continued,  and  for  the  corresponding  year  in  the  college 
of  mechanic  arts  and  in  the  college  of  agriculture.  The  courses  m  these  lead  respect- 
ively to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  engineering,  and  bachelor  of  aeri- 
cnlture.  Examinations  for  entrance  on  the  elementary  course  were  held  in  1877  ana  in 
1878  at  various  points  throughout  the  Stato.  The  enrolment  and  attendance  in  the 
lower  classes  were  consequently  ^ater  than  in  any  previous  years,  the  actual  daily 
attendance  for  the  whole  institution  exceeding  340  for  the  greater  part  of  the  session 
of  1877-^8,  and  the  fhll  list  for  all  courses  and  departments  371,  under  19  professors 
and  instructors.  The  unlversitv  is  open,  free  of  charge  for  instruction,  to  all  persons, 
male  or  female,  over  14  years  of  age,  who  pass  the  required  examinations,  except  such 
as  are  entitled  to  receive,  and  can  receive,  substantially  the  same  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  of  their  districts. — (University  calendar,  1878.) 

MacalMter  ColUge^  Minneapolis  (Presbyterian),  remained  suspended  in  1878,  awaiting 
the  completion  of  buildings  for  its  work  and  a  fuller  endowment. 

Carleton  College,  Northfield  (Congregational),  had  classical,  scientific,  literary,  and 
English  courses  of  4  years  each  beyond  its  preparatory  course  of  3  years.  It  also  gave 
instruction  in  music.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  Students  in  the  fkU  term  of  13^  in 
t&e  preparatory  and  musical  departments,  205 ;  in  the  collegiate,  33;  all  under  10  in- 
stmctots  and  professors. 

St  John*$  CoXkgtj  St.  Joseph  (Roman  Catholic),  had,  for  youog  men  only,  a  classical 
course  of  3  years,  a  scientific  course  of  apparently  the  same  length,  an  ecclesiastical 
course  of  4  years  beyond  its  introductory  elementary  course  of  13  years,  with  a  com- 
mercial course.  The  statistics  for  1878  showed  76  students  in  classical  and  commercial 
courses. 

Aug9lmrg  Seminnriff  Minneapolis  (Lutheran),  for  young  men.  besides  a  preparatory 
course  in  which  were  30  student^  nas  a  Greek  department  with  a  4  years'  course,  in 
which  were  51  students,  under  6  instructors,  in  1878. — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

8UPSRIOB  INSTBUCnON  OF  YOtJNO  WOMBN. 

Young  women  are  admitted  in  common  with  young  men  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
State  university  and  to  Carleton  College.  There  are  also  two  chartered  iiwtitutions 
in  the  State  for  their  exclusive  instruction,  St.  Mary's  Hall  and  the  Minneapolis  Fe- 
male Seminary.  For  statistics  of  these  last,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix,  and  the 
summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  state  university  having  provided  scientific  and  English  courses  in  its  element- 
ary and  collegiate  department,  carries  on  its  instruction  in  these,  for  such  as  desire  it, 
in  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  of  the  mechanic  urts. 

The  CoUeae  of  Agriculture  offers  four  courses :  (1)  the  regular  undergraduate,  of  2 
years,  supplementary  to  the  collegiate ;  (2^  the  elementary,  Si  4  years,  beginning  from 
a  much  lower  x>oint ;  (3)  special  courses  of  1  year,  and  (4)  a  fBunmers'  lecture  course  of  10 
weeks  in  duration.  The  elementary  course  in  agriculture  requires  the  same  amount 
of  preparation  as  to  enter  the  collegiate  department.  The  special  oonrses  are  open  to 
all  who  are  competent  to  receive  the  instruction,  the  only  stipulation  being  that  they 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write. 

The  College  of  Mechanic  Arte  provides  3  advanced  courses,  one  each  in  civil  engi- 
neering, in  mechanical  engineering,  and  in  architecture,  all  based  on  the  scientifio 
course  of  the  collegiate  department.  If  not  graduates  or  that  course,  applicants  for 
admission  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  studies  belonging  to  it. — (Calendar  of  uni- 
versity.) 

At  Carleton  College  the  instruction  given  in  the  scientific  course  will  probably  be 
neatly  stimulAted  hy  the  addition  of  ^n  astronomical  observatory,  the  main  building 
tot  which  was  completed  in  1878  and  furnished  with  a  fair  supply  of  all  the  most  neo- 
eesary  instruments. — (Catalogue  for  1878.) 

PBOFBS8IONAL. 

Tkeologieal  Instruction  under  EvangeUoal  Lutheran  Influences  is  given  at  the  Aojes* 
burg  Seminary,  Minneapolis,  in  a  course  of  3  years ;  under  Protestant  EpiBCopal  influ- 
ences, at  the  Seabury  Divinity  School,  Faribault,  in  one  of  the  same  lengtn,  both  meant 
to  follow  a  coUegiate  course,  which,  however,  is  not  made  indispensaDle  to  entrance. 
St.  John's  Seminary,  St.  Joseph  (Roman  Catholic^  has  a  4  vears'  ecclesiastical  course 
beyond  the  collegiate  one  before  mentioned ;  but  it  is  said  that  graduates  of  the  colle- 
giate oonise  may  complete  the  ecclesiastical  course  in  3  years. — (Catalo^es  and  returns.) 

Lega^  toainin^  and  medUxU  instruction  enter  into  the  plan  of  the  Imiversity  of  Min- 
oesota;  but  in  1878  its  coUeges  of  law  and  medicine  were  yet  unorganized. 
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Por  statisticB  of  scientific  and  profesRional  instruction,  as  far  as  giTen,  sea  Tables  X 
and  XI  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  snmmariea  of  them  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  INSTITUTION  FOR  TUE  EDUCATION  OF   THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

As  early  as  1858  an  act  was  passed  by  the  State  legislatnie  to  establish  an  institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  1^3,  when  pTovision  was  made  It 
the  legislature  for  the  education  of  the  blind  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  school  733 
opened.  In  1874  a  separate  building  was  provided  for  the  blind,  whicn  made  it  possi- 
ble to  organize  that  department  more  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  their  con- 
dition. When  the  main  building  for  deaf-mutes  shall  be  finished,  the  inatitutloa  will 
have  ample  accommodations  for  all  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  State  for  probably  10  years 
at  least. 

Returns  for  1878  give  108  as  the  number  of  deaf-mute  pupils,  under  6  teachers,  3 
of  the  teachers  being  semi-mutes ;  21  as  the  number  of  the  bundl  under  9  inBtmctcn 
and  other  employ^,  2  of  these  latter  bUnd.  The  common  school  branches  are  studied 
by  both  classes  of  pupils ;  hisher  branches,  as  the  capacity  of  pupils  may  demacu 
them.  The  employments  tausnt  the  deaf-mutes  a^s  coopering,  shoemaking,  tailoring, 
printing,  and  dressmaking ;  tnose  taught  the  blind,  caning  chairs,  fjemcy  Dead  wor£ 
nand  and  machine  sewing,  knitting,  and  household  work. — (State  report  and  return* 
from  superintendents.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOdATIOK. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Educational  Association  was  held  at 
Minneapolis,  August  13,  14^  and  15, 1878.  The  address  of  welcome,  by  President  Fol- 
well,  of  the  State  university,  came  first.  It  was  followed  by  the  annuAl  addressed 
the  president  of  the  association,  Professor  D.  C.  John,  of  the  Mankato  State  Normal 
School.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  other  addresses  and  papers  wen  "  Pro- 
sramme  for  graded  and  unmided  schools/'  "Compulsorv  education,^'  ''School  build- 
ui£»9?  grounds,  and  their  belongings."  ''The  best  method  of  eleotinff  county  superin- 
tendents,'' and  "Natural  science  in  tne  common  schools."  The  moOT  interesting  dis- 
cussion was  on  the  subject  of  school  hygiene.  It  was  beffun  by  Professor  L.  B.  Spenv, 
in  a  practical  address,  and  continued  by  Dr.  C.  N.  Hewett,  secretary  of  tiie  State 
board  of  health. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  elose  of  the  session  warmly  indorsing  tlie  law  of 
1878  for  the  enoounurement  of  hisher  education ;  also  expressing  ai>preoiation  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  State  board  of  health  to  improve  the  public  hygiene,  espedaUy  in 
the  schools,  and  pledging  the  cooperation  of  teachers  present  in  tne  work.  It  was 
farther  resolved  tnat  compulsoiy  attendance  be  a  standing  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
meetings  of  the  association. — (Educational  Weekly.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hob.  DAVm  Bubt,  Stats  auptriTUendent  t(f  publie  instrvcHon,  SL  PianL 

[Third  term,  1879-1881.] 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


187fr-'77. 

1877-78. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPtTLATlON  AND  AITENDAXCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (5-21) 

Colored  youth  of  school  age  (5-21) 

Whole  number  of  school  ace 

150,504 

174. 485 

324,989 

84,374 

76,154 

160, 528 

63,943 

55,814 

119,757 

52, 672 

44,627 

97,299 

77 
200 

""348,'35i' 

*"'23,"362* 

White  youth  in  public  schools 

Colored  youth  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  in  the  schools ......".. 

205,978 

A.^.  A^ 

Average  monthly  enrolment,  white... 
Average  monthly  enrolment,  colored.. 
Whole  average  monthly  enrolment . . . 

Average  daily  attendance,  white 

Average  daily  attendance,  colored .... 
Whole  aTerage  daily  attendance 

SCHOOLS. 

Average  term,  in  days,  in  country 

Average  term,  in  days,  in  cities 

Averace  throuL''bont  tbft  State.--. ,,_, 

? 

171,220  1      51,469 

• 

115, 976         IS-  677 

•■■•■•  •••• 

79 

TEACHERS  AlO)  THEIR  PAT. 

Number  of  white  teachers ............ 

2,669 

.    1,459 

4,128 

(29  m 

$496,987 
481, 215 

$815,229 

Number  of  colored  teachers 

Whole  number  in  public  schools 

Average  monthly  pay  of  each 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receints  for  nubhc  schools  ........... 

4,763 
|27  00 

$626,268 
592,805 

$815, 229 

635 

$2  19^ 

$129, 281 
111,590 

Hr^    ■*""  W 

Expenditures  for  public  schools 

PERMANENT  STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  this  fund  held  by  State .... 

(From  printed  report  of  Hon.  J.  A.  Smith,  State  superintendent  of  public  educa- 
tion, for  1877,  and  written  return  from  the  same  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  1878.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  State,  a  superintendent  of  public  education,  who  is  elected  by  the  people 
for  4  years  to  supervise  the  pubUo  free  schools,  and  a  State  board  of  education,  com- 
prising the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney  general,  and  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  education,  to  care  especially  for  school  lands  and  school  funds  and  serve  as  a 
court  of  appeal. 

The  local  officers  are  countv  superintendents,  appointed  biennially  by  the  board  of 
education,  subject  to  approval  by  the  senate,  after  examination  by  a  county  examin- 
ing board ;  anil  boards  of  3  school  trustees,  elected  by  the  people  in  each  school  dis- 
trict, except  in  incorporated  cities  and  towns,  where  they  are  selected  by  the  board  of 
mayor  and  aldermen. —  (School  laws  of  Mississippi,  1876  and  1878.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM, 

The  public  schools  are  sustained  bv  State  and  county  school  funds  (including  the 
income  from  the  permanent  school  mud)  and  by  local  taxation.    The  permanent 
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scliool  fond  is  derired  from  nxteentli  sectioii  lands  coming  frmn  the  ''Chickasaw 
sion,''  and  amounted  in  1878  to  |dl5,S29.  This  the  State  uses  and  pa3rB  interest  on  to 
the  amount  of  $75,218  annnally,  wmch  sum  is  apportioned  to  t^e  schools  firom  fnnda 
raised  by  general  taxation.  Other  State  and  county  school  funds  are  those  arising 
from  sales  of  lands  held  by  the  State  for  taxes,  from  licenses^  fines,  poll  taxes,  ^bc 
State  school  funds  are  apportioned  to  each  county  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
educahle  children  therein  from  5  to  21.  It  is  provided  that  whenerer  the  amount  of 
the  school  fund  in  the  State  treasury  in  any  fiscal  year  does  not  reach  ^00,000,  ex- 
dusiye  of  Chickasaw  and  sixteenth  section  funds  or  other  special  funds,  then  the  State 
treasurer  shall  transfer  from  the  general  frtnd  to  the  common  school  fund  enough  to 
make  the  amount  $200,000. 

The  extent  of  local  taxation  authorized  for  public  schools  appears  to  be  a  levy  by 
county  boards  of  supervisors  not  to  exceed  3  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  one  by  boards  of 
mayor  and  aldermen  in  towns  constituting  separate  districts  sufficient  to  provide  fuel 
for  the  schools. 

Schools  must  be  maintained  at  least  4  months  in  each  year  and  5  when  there  is  suf- 
ficient money.  They  must  afford  ample  free  school  facilities  to  all  the  educable  youth ; 
but  white  and  colored  must  not  be  taught  in  the  same  building.  . 

Teachers  cannot  be  legally  employea  unless  they  hold  certificates  firom  their  county 
snperintendentk  Teachers^  salaries  are  fixed  by  county  suxterintendents  in  connection 
with  the  board  of  supervisors  or  with  the  board  of  aldermen  in  cities  and  towns  con- 
stituting  separate  scnool  districts.  The  amount  varies  aooording  to  ibe  number  of 
pupils  attending,  but  it  musfc  not  exceed  m  certain  twaTimnm, 

Text  books  for  the  public  schools  in  each  county  are  agreed  upon  at  a  meetin|[  of 
the  teachers  of  the  eojmty,  called  bv  the  county  superintendent.  When  their  action 
is  approved  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  it  becomes  fimd,  and  the  li^  holds 
good  for  five  years.  The  county  superintendent  is  to  see  that  all  the  schools  in  his 
county  have  a  school  term  of  equal  length. — (School  laws,  1878.) 

OBSnBRAL  ooNDinoy. 

Under  a  law  of  1878,  the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and  consequently  the  reports  of 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  education,  which  are  to  be  submitted  at  these  ses- 
sions, were  changed  from  annual  to  biennial.  Hence  no  report  has  been  made  for  the 
year  1877-78,  nor  can  any  be  looked  for  till  that  year  is  included  with  1878^9  in  the 
statement  to  be  made  to  the  legislature  in  January,  1880.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  only  points  at  which  we  can  trace  progress  or  retrogression  between  1876-77  and 
1877-78  are  those  respecting  which  Superintendent  Smith  has  kindly  furnished  statin- 
ties  for  the  latter  year.  These  indicate  23,362  more  children  of  school  age  and  an 
advance  of  45,450  in  enrolment.  While  the  average  daily  attendance  did  not  keep 
pace  with  this  large  increase  of  enrolment,  it  advanced  18,677.  There  were  also  635 
more  teachers  employed,  |1S^281  more  received  for  public  schools,  and  $111,590  more 
expended  on  them.  The  onrr  item  in  which  anv  decrease  appears  is  the  wages  of 
teachers^  which  went  down  from  an  average  of  $29.19^  a  month  to  927,  a  reduction 
painful  to  read  of  in  connection  with  an  advance  in  ev6r;|r  other  point,  and  especially 
painful  because  it  follows  two  preceding  ones,  which,  with  this,  have  brought  down 
the  average  monthly  pay  $28.47  in  three  years.^  With  this  exception,  however,  the 
showing  xor  the  year  is,  as  may  be  seen,  a  most  favorable  one  upon  the  whole  for  a 
State  in  which  free  schools  are  yet  comparatively  m  their  infancy,  and  in  which,  firom 
the  circumstances  attending  their  introduction,  there  is  yet  considerable  prejudice 
against  them.  In  the  future  the  public  school  system  seems  likely  to  be  much  improred 
under  the  operation  of  a  revised  school  law  approved  in  March,  1878,  the  main  feat- 
ures of  which  have  been  given  under  preceding  heads. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICSBS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  school  law  of  1878,  any  town  of  1,000  or  more 
inhabitants  may  constitute  a  separate  school  district,  if  the  mayor  and  aldermen  so 
elect;  and  the  said  mayor  and  aldermen,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  county  super- 
intendent, constitute  a  board  of  appointment  to  appoint  3  persons,  patrons  of  each 
school,  a  board  of  trustees  for  such  school,  to  hold  office  for  one  year  and  to  look  after 
all  school  interests.  The  countjr  superintendent,  however,  retains  his  supervisory 
powers.  Yicksburg,  under  a  special  act  of  the  same  year,  has  2  trustees  of  schools  for 
eachj)ity  ward,  to  hold  office  for  2  years. 

>  That  is.  from  155.47  in  1874-75  to  $27  in  1877-78. 
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STATISTICS. 


City. 


Katohez  a. 
Ylckftbarg. 


SstimAted 
population. 


19,000 
12,000 


Youth  of 
school  a|^e. 


8,107 
3,000 


Enrolment  a_^««„^-* 
in  pubUc  ^▼^rag*  »*- 


schooU. 


2,730 
1«459 


tendance. 


2,590 
820 


Teaohen. 


76 
20 


Expendi* 
ture. 


$9,626 
13,987 


a  Tbe  flgorea  relating  to  schools  here  given  for  the  city  of  Natchez  include  Adams  County. 

ADDITIOKAL  PABTICX7LAR8. 

No  printed  reports  fVom  either  of  the  two  cities  for  1873  hare  been  received,  bat 
written  returns  horn,  the  saperintendents  give  the  following  items  besides  those  above : 
first,  that  in  both  cities  the  system  inomdes  primary,  ^ammar,  and  high  schools ; 
next;  that  the  statistics  of  Vioksborg  show  3  school  boilaingSy  with  21  rooms  for  both 
stmdv  and  recitation,  under  the  charge  of  20  teachers,  and  sittings  for  only  1,185  of 
the  1,4^  pupils  enrolled ;  a  fact  which  may  account  for  the  small  average  attendance. 
Of  the  20  teachers,  all  but  2  in  the  high  school  were  women. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  State  yormal  Sokaol,  Holly  Springs,  reports  for  1878  an  attendance  of  124  normal 
students,  83  men  and  41  women.  The  State  established  and  supports  this  school  for 
the  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  Mississippi.  Tuition  is  free, 
except  to  students  from  other  States.  The  full  course  of  study  occupies  4  years.^ 
(Return  and  catalogue.) 

Shaw  University,  HoU^  Springs,  and  Tougaloo  Univereity,  Touffaloo,  report  normal  de- 

Sartments;  the  course  in  the  former  covers  3  vears,  in  the  fatter  5.  There  was  at 
haw  University  an  attendance  in  1877-78  of  35  normal  students,  including  27  in  a 
preparatory  class;  at  Tougaloo,  according  to  a  written  return,  29  normal  students 
and  103  others. 

For  further  statistics,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

teachers'  insth'utks. 

No  arrang[ement  for  holding  institutes  appears  in  the  new  law  of  1878,  excellent  as 
that  law  is  in  many  of  its  provisions. 

department  of  educational  jottrnal. 

In  the  Eclectic  Teacher,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  department  is  assigned  for  educational 
information  from  Mississippi. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  information  in  this  Office  upon  which  even  an  estimate  can  be  ba<»ed  of 
the  number  of  public  high  schools  in  Mississippi  or  of  the  students  attending  thorn  in 
1878.  Returns  from  Natchez  and  Vicksbnrg  show  that  in  each  of  those  cities  there 
was  one  such  school  in  operation ;  and  from  the  Eclectic  Teacher  of  June  and  Janu- 
ary. 1878,  it  appears  that  there  were  similar  schools  in  Batesville.  Summit,  Fayette, 
and  Sardis.  There  are  doubtless  a  number  of  others,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  BCississippi 
educators,  not  nearly  so  many  as  are  needed. 

To  supply  the  demand  for  more  schools  preparatory  to  college  and  to  establish  a 
link  between  the  university  and  the  common  schools,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature in  1878  providing  that  where  suitable  school  buildings  and  a  library  of  200 
bound  volumes  of  well  selected  miscellaneous  literature  are  furnished  without  expense 
to  the  State,  and  where  teachers  of  good  moral  and  educational  standing  shall  have 
associated  themselves  as  a  faculty  in  schools  with  these  facilities  for  work,  students 
may  attend  from  any  county  In  the  State,  and,  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  tuition, 
may  draw  fh>m  the  school  funds  of  their  counties  the  pro  rata  amount  to  which  they 
would  have  been  entitled  had  they  attended  the  public  schools  in  their  own  counties. 
Sneh  high  schools  or  colleges  are  required  to  adopt  a  course  of  text  books  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  ourriculnm  of  the  University  of  Bfisslssippi,  so  that 
students  may  pass  from  these  schools  into  any  class  in  the  university  without  loss  of 
time  or  text  books.  Out  of  this  arrangement  will  doubtless  come  better  high  schools 
and  a  closer  connection  between  them  and  the  university. — (School  laws  of  1878.) 
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OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Por  statiflticg  of  bnsiness  colleges,  private  academio  scbools^  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV^  VI,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summanes  of 
these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  only  ohange  noted  in  the  organization  of  the  University  of  Mississippi  is  the  re- 
move mm  it  of  the  State  College  of  Agricnltore  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  With  this 
exception  the  departments  of  stndy  remain  the  same  as  reported  in  1877,  namely,  those 
of  preparatory  and  professional  instruction  and  that  of  science,  literatnre,  and  the 
arts.  The  last  has  5  distinct  courses  of  stndy,  3  of  them  for  nndeigradnates  and  2  for 
graduates,  the  first  3  leading  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science, 
and  bachelor  of  philosophy ;  the  last  2,  to  those  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy.   Tuition  is  free,  the  university  being  supported  by  the  State. 

Besides  the  State  university,  4  colleges  and  universities,  namely,  Mississippi  and 
Jefferson  Colleges  and  Shaw  and  Alcorn  Universities,  send  reports  for  1878.  >  Jeffer- 
son College,  however,  does  not  claim  to  provide  anything  beyond  a  preparatory  course. 
Of  the  ouiers,  aU  but  Mississippi  Colle^^e  report  preparatory  departments,  or  courses 
of  2  to  3  years^  and  classical  and  scientific  courses  of  4  yean.  To  these  are  added  in 
Shaw  University  normal,  theological,  legal,  and  medical  courses.  Mississippi  College 
has  a  preparatory  course  of  4  years,  the  first  2  of  which  are  devoted  to  English  studies. 
The  college  courses  are  organized  on  the  plan  of  independent  schools,  and  mere  is  no  set 
time  for  graduation,  all  degrees  being  conferred  when  the  prescribed  studies  have  been 
mastered  It  has  graduate  courses  in  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences. 
All  these  institutions  are  non-sectarian  except  Shaw  University  and  Mississippi  Col- 
lege, the  former  of  which  is  under  Methodist  and  the  latter  under  Baptist  influences. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  TOUNO  WOMEN. 

Opportunities  for  higher  instruction  are  afforded  youns  women  as  well  as  men  in  2 
of  tne  institutions  above  mentioned — Shaw  and  Alcorn  Universities.  There  are  also 
in  the  State  ft  number  of  colleges  and  institutions  devoted  to  women  especially.  For 
statistics  of  these,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTITIC. 

This  is  provided,  to  some  extent,  by  aU  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  State  in 
scientifio  courses  or  schools  covering  4  years ;  also  at  Alcorn  Universi^  Rodney, 
which  receives  ft  x>ortion  of  the  Stated  congressional  grant  for  the  benefit  it  agricult- 
ure and  the  mechanic  arts.  There  were  attending  here,  in  1873,  11  students,  ail  in 
^e  first  and  second  years  of  the  4  years'  course. 

An  agricultural  department  was  formerly  connected  with  the  State  unirersity,  bnt 
it  has  bieen  abolished  and  the  State  is  establishinff  an  agricultural  and  mechanioal 
school  at  Starkville,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State.  This,  however,  was  not  yet 
organized  in  1878.— (Catalogues  of  colleges  and  returns.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

A  limited  course  of  theological  instruction  is  given  at  the  Bishop  Qreen  Training 
School,  Dry  Qrove  (Protestant,  Episcopal),  and  at  Shaw  Universify,  Holly  Springs 
(Methodist).  ^ 

The  Bishop  Green  Trainin|^  School  is  a  missionary  enterprise  sustained  by  individ- 
ual effort.  It  does  not  claim  to  be  a  theological  seminary  proper,  and  gives  suoh 
instruction  only  in  the  department  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  sacred  languages.  Stu- 
dents are  also  trained  in  out-door  pastoral  work  and  fitted  for  admission  to  regular  the- 
olojcrical  schools. —  (Return  and  report,  1878.) 

The  theolofidcal  department  of  Shaw  University  was  organized  to  meet  a  special 
want  among  the  colored  race  for  a  trained  ministry,  a  need  which  has  been  so  urgent 
that  but  few  of  the  students  have  been  permitted  to  complete  their  course.  This  de- 
partment, it  is  stated,  will  be  made  more  thorough  with  the  increase  of  means  and 
general  advancement  of  the  students. — (Catalogue  of  universitjr.) 

Opportunities  for  legal  study  are  afforded  in  tne  State  nnivexsil^  and  in  Shaw  Uni- 
versity, 

■Tonnloo  UniTerBi^  may  be  found  under  the  head  of  Training  of  Teaohen  and  anonf  the  nonnal 
achooUln  Table  III  of  the  appendix. 
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The  law  school  of  the  State  anivenitj  reports  for  1878  an  attendance  of  34  stadents 
In  charge  of  1  professor,  assisted  by  several  leotnrers.  This  school,  which  la  as  jet  the 
Cfnly  one  comprised  in  the  department  of  professional  instraction  of  the  State  nnirer- 
sity,  formerly  ht^  a  course  of  stndy  covering  2  years,  bnt  the  period  has  been  short- 
ened to  1.  The  diploma  or  degree  obtained  after  passing  a  satisfactory  examination 
is  a  license  to  practise  law  in  any  court  in  Mississippi. —  (University  cataloffue.) 
t  The  course  in  Shaw  University  Law  School  covers  3  years,  and  comprises  the  several 
branches  of  constitutional  law,  real  properly,  contracts,  torts,  criminal  law  and  pro- 
cedure, civil  procedure  at  common  law,  evidence,  jurisprudence,  and  proceedings  in 
equity.  There  were  6  students  attending  the  school  m  1878. — (Catalogue  of  Shaw  uni- 
versity^  1878.)  _ 

r  In  medical  study,  Shaw  University  reports  a  list  of  4  students  for  1877-^8,  bnt  a  med- 
ical course  is  not  yet  arranged.  Those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  the  practice  of 
medicine  will  be  advised  by  a  practising  physician  as  to  what  studies  they  shall  pursue. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SDUOATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AKD  DX7MB. 

The  Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jackson,  re- 
ported for  1870  3  professors  and  52  pupils,  31  of  them  girls.  Instruction  in  the  com- 
mon school  brandies  and  articulation,  as  well  as  in  dressmaking  and  gardening,  is 
given.    The  pupils  remain  five  years  on  an  average. — (Return.) 

EDUCATI0I7  OF  THE  BUND. 

From  the  Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Jackson,  there  is,  as  in  1877,  no 
report  or  return. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

IVEvereux  Hall  Orphan  Asyluzn.  Natchez,  reports  251  inmates  since  its  foundation 
in  1858,  and  47  present  in  1878.  The  institution  is  supported  about  equally  by  con- 
tributions and  market  gardeninff.  The  children  receive  a  common  school  education, 
and  are  taught  musio^  general  farming,  and  market  gardening.  The  manaaers  en- 
deavor to  find  places  for  the  orphans  with  farmers,  or  as  clerks  in  stores. —  (Ketum.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association  was  to  meet  at  Oxford  on  June  28,  1878,  but  no 
notice  of  the  sessions  has  been  received. —  (Eclectic  Teacher,  June,  1878.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  J.  A.  SiOTR   8taU  mperintendmt  af  piMio  fdueoKon,  Jodfcion. 

(Teim,  187S-1881.] 
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mssouBi. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1876-'77. 


1877-7a 


POPULATION  ASn>  ATTENDAKCX. 

White  Toutb  of  school  age  (6-SO).. 

Colored  yoath  of  acliool  age < 

Total  youth  of  school  age 

White  Tonth  In  pnblic  schools 

Coloied  yoath  in  public  schools 

Total  attending 


Increase. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOId. 


Ungraded  school  districts 

GriMed  school  districts 

School-houses,  including  rented  build- 
ings. 

School  rooms  for  study , 

Sohools  for  white  youth , 

Sohoolsfor  colored  youth.... 

Total  number  of  scnools 

Average  time  of  school^  in  days 

Estimated  value  of  school  property. . 


590,867 
32,411 

553,278 

349,665 
14,504 

364,189 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


Men  teachine  in  public  schools 

Women  teacniuff  in  public  schools.. •• 

Total  number  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


RECEIPTS  AMD  EXPENDITDBSS. 


Total  receipts  for  public  schools. 
Total  expenditures 


STATS  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  fhnd . . . . . 


7,914 


7,371 

369 

7,740 


5,760 
3,700 
9,460 


|2, 910, 294 


650,368 
37,880 

688,248 

428,975 
19,208 

448,183 


8,142 

279 

8,266 

6,092 

7,849 

434 

8,283 

99 

$8,321,399 


6,239 

5,060 

11,299 

136  36 

28  09 


14,207,617 
2, 406, 133 


a|2,909,457 


129,501 

5,469 

134,970 

79,290 

4,704 

83,994 


352 


478 

65 

543 


479 
1,360 
1,839 


t837 


a  County  loliool  fiondi  are  rsported  aggregfttliig  $2,888,868  uxd  township  fonds  $1,980,870. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  Richard  D.  Shannon,  State  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
for  1877  and  1878,  and  return  for  1878.  It  is  but  proper  to  say  that  the  State  superin- 
tendent cautions  his  readers  against  aoceptinff  too  Implicitly  the  only  fiffures  ne  is 
able,  in  the  existing  absence  of  county  supervision,  to  present.  The  popmation  firom 
6  to  20.  for  instance,  was  reported  in  1875  as  725,728,  or  about  37,480  higher  than  in 
1878 ;  it  is  unquestionable,  however,  that  the  real  figures  must  have  been  much  lower 
then  than  now.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  State  there  is  a  superintendent  of  public  schools,  chosen  quadrennially  by 
the  people.  There  is  also  a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  attorney  general,  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  sohools, 
who  is  its  president  and  executive  officer.    The  term  of  office  of  members  is  4  years. 

The  school  interests  of  counties  are  to  some  extent  attended  to  by  county  commis- 
sioners, who  are  elected  for  2  years. 

School  districts  have  boards  of  school  directors  of  3  members  in  country  districts,  and 
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of  6  in  city,  town,  and  village  distriots  not  nnder  special  laws.  These  directors  are 
elected  by  tne  qnallfied  voters  and  bold  office  3  years,  one-third  saljject  to  change  each 
year. — ( School  laws. ) 

OTHER  FEATUBBS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  are  supported  by  the  income  from  invested  State  and  county  school 
funds,  25  per  cent,  of  the  State  revenues,  and  a  district  tax  on  property,  which  is  lim- 
ited to  40  cents  on  the  |100  valuation,  except  that  the  people  at  the  annual  school 
meeting  may  vote  an  increase  not  to  exceed  65  cents  on  the  $100  by  a  majority  vote  of 
taxpayers.  To  raise  funds  by  taxation  for  buildiag  purposes  requires  that  the  in- 
creased rate  be  voted  by  two-thirds  of  the  qualified  voters  at  the  annual  or  special 
meetings. 

Public  funds  are  apportioned  to  the  several  counties  according  to  the  enumeration 
of  school  population  therein.  They  are  withheld  from  any  district,  town,  or  city 
neglecting  to  make  return  of  its  enumerated  school  population  or  failing  to  have  free 
schools  taught  for  at  least  3  months  during  the  year.     ^ 

Teachers  who  do  not  hold  certificates  from  the  State  superintendent  and  actually 
in  force  cannot  legally  be  employed  unless  they  have  received  certificates  of  qualifica* 
tion  signed  by  the  commissioner  of  their  county  within  the  year  if  of  the  ordinary 
grade,  withi^  2  years  if  of  higher  grade. 

The  establishment  of  schools  for  colored  children  is  required  whenever  the  enumer- 
ation of  this  class  in  any  city,  village,  or  district  exceeds  15.  If  the  average  monthly 
attendance,  however,  in  any  such  school  shall  fall  below  10,  it  is  to  be  closed,  but  for 
a  period  not  longer  tnan  6  months  at  any  one  time.  Two  or  more  adjoining  districts, 
each  having  less  than  the  minimum  number  of  colored  children,  may  unite  to  organize 
and  maintam  colored  schools. — (School  laws.)  | 

GENBEAL  CONDITION. 

The  foregoing  statistics  have  been  largely  obtained  by  summarizing  the  reports  of 
county  commissioners  as  given  by  State  Superintendent  Shannon  in  his  reports  for 
1877  and  1878.  The  superintendent  has  not  given  the  totals  himself,  and  &om  his 
remarks  regarding  the  inaccuracy  of  county  reports  it  would  seem  that  very  little 
value  is  to  oe  attached  to  them. 

As  far  as  they  go,  they  show  an  increase  at  all  points  and  indicate  fair  advance.  The 
school  population,  number  attending,  schools  m  operation,  and  teachers  employed 
were  considerably  greater,  according  to  these  figures,  in  1878  than  in  1877.  Thev  are 
in  luumony,  too,  with  the  generaUv  favorable  view  expressed  by  the  superintendent. 
This  view,  he  savs,  he  was  Ted  to  adopt,  ''not  firom  the  official  reports  of  comnussionera 
and  clerks,  but  uom  letters  received  from  these  officials  and  others,  and  from  i>ersonal 
observation.''  He  finds  a  growing  appreciation  ef  education,  that  efforts  have  been 
made  to  secure  better  teachers,  and  that  as  a  result  there  have  been  better  schools. 
Still,  although  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  certain  direotionflL  he  considers 
that  the  puolio  school  system  is  in  a  very  unsatisfiftctory  condition.  This  he  aacribea 
to  the  inefficiency  of  the  school  law.  There  being  no  penalty  for  neglect  of  duty,  ac- 
curate school  reports  cannot  be  obtained;  county  commissioners  cannot  make  such 
reports,  because  district  clerks  fail  to  furnish  the  facts  on  which  they  can  be  based  f 
district  clerks  neglect  with  impunity  to  obtain  blanks  for  teachers^  reports  and  con- 
tracts, to  keep  a  record  of  proceedings  of  the  district  board,  to  make  written  contracts 
with  teachers,  and  they  issue  warrants  for  teachers'  salaries  when  written  reports  of 
their  schools  have  not  been  furnished  by  them  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law.  A  sim- 
ilar looseness  prevails  in  respect  to  the  collection  of  financial  statistics,  and,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  in  respect  to  the  disbursement  of  public  funds.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  amount  expended  by  the  State  for  public  education.  In 
the  financial  statistics  of  the  school  year  ending  April,  1878,  there  is  a  discrepancy 
of  $21,645.91  between  the  total  receipts  reported  by  district  clerks  and  the  sum  of 
the  items  given  by  them. 

The  fault.  Superintendent  Shannon  says,  does  not  lie  In  the  law,  which  makes  all 
necessary  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  and  the  protection  of  funds,  but  in 
lack  of  provision  for  its  execution.  As  the  only  sufficient  remedy,  he  suggests  the 
establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  county  supervision.  The  powers  and  duties  of 
county  commissioners  should  be  increased.  They  should  have  authority  to  require 
district  officers  to  make  the  reports  for  which  the  law  provides ;  they  should  be  paid 
a  fair  salary  and  be  required  to  give  bond  for  the  faithriil  performance  of  their  duties. 
Among  these  are  to  be  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  public  funds.  The  suggestion  as 
to  county  supervision,  it  is  stated,  has  received  the  unanimous  indorsement  of  the 
educators  of  the  State,  as  expressed  by  resolutions  of  associations  and  institutes,  aa 
well  as  by  private  speech  and  correspondence. — (State  report,  1878.) 

OOLOBED  SCHOOLS. 

Superintendent  Shannon  says,  with  regret,  that  the  law  in  relation  to  colored  schoola 
''has  been  repeatedly  evaded  and  violated"  during  the  last  two  years ;  that ''  a  wicked 
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and  malioioos  advantage  is  taken  of  the  weakness  and  ignoranoe  of  the  negro  to  shield 
the  hibw breaker''  who  uses  the  money  that  the  law  appropriates  to  the  ^ucation  of 
colored  yonth. 

«The  methods  adopted,"  he  says,  ''for  evading  the  law  and  escaping  pnnishment 
are  varied  and  ingenions.  First,  there  is  a  failure  to  enamerate  a  sufficient  number 
of  colored  persons  of  school  age  before  the  convening  of  the  annual  meeting.  After 
the  meeting,  when  the  directors  are  appealed  to,  they  require  the  production  of  evi* 
dence  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number;''  then  they  require  ''time  to  look  into  the 
law."  which  takes  a  month  or  two;  then  they  say  "it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  for 
that  school  year;"  that  the  colored  people  should  have  attended  to  the  matter  of 
enumeration  previous  to  the  annual  meetmg,  and  that  they  must  attend  to  it  in  time 
next  year.  ''  They  are  promised  a  school  next  year,  which  they  do  not  get.  In  the 
mean  time  their  money  is  used  for  other  purposes."  ' '  Sometimes  the  directors  promise 
well  and  then  are  unable  to  find  a  teacher,  or  they  cannot  agree  with  the  colored 

Eeople  as  to  the  location  of  the  school-house  site,  &e.  Thus  the  year  elapses,  a  new 
oaxd  ^at  knows  nothing  of  the  promises  or  work  of  the  old  one  is  elected,  and  ii» 
same  course  is  pursued,  with  sometimes  a  little  variation  to  suit  the  emergency; 
Finally,  the  case  reaches  the  State  superintendent,  and  after  an  annoying  and  repeated 
correspondence  to  collect  the  facts  in  the  case,  explain  the  law,  &o.,  uie  officers  are 
induced  to  comply  with  the  law  by  threats  of  its  execution."  In  counties  at  a  distance 
from  the  capital  this  threat  is  frequently  of  no  effect,  because  the  negroes  are  either 
induced  to  drop  the  matter  by  promises  of  future  fulfilment,  or  ard  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed to  law,  or  have  no  intellieent  representative. 

The  superintendent  asks  the  legislature  to  devise  a  remedy  for  this  injustice,  believ- 
ing that  the  constitution  and  laws  are  ample  for  the  purpose  if  an  expeditions  meUiod 
of  enforcement  sha]|  be  provided. — (State  report,  1878.) 

KINDEIlQlRTEN. 

There  were  41  Kindergarten  in  1878  belonging  to  the  public  school  system  of  St. 
Louis,  having  a  total  enrolment  of  5,3.)9  different  scholars.  Of  these,  210  were  in  the 
fourth  year  of  their  age,  1,404  in  the  fifth,  2,549  in  the  sixth,  1,027  in  the  seventh,  131 
in  the  eighth,  and  8  in  the  ninth.  The  admission  of  children  under  6  years  of  ago  has 
been  discontinued,  in  consequence  of  a  decision  made  by  the  attorney  of  the  board  in 
March,  1878,  to  the  effect  that  the  constitutional  limitation  of  6  to  21  years  as  the  age 
for  which  the  legislature  is  required  to  provide  gratuitous  instruction  excluded  per- 
sons under  6,  and  that  the  board  could  not  legally  appropriate  money  for  their  educa- 
tion. This  system  of  instruction  continues  to  meet  the  expectations  of  its  friends  as  to 
the  development  of  pupils  in  habits  of  neatuesd,  politeness,  industry,  quick  attention, 
and  skill  in  the  tise  of  the  hand  and  eye.  It  is  therefore  much  regretted  that  the  limi- 
tation o£  school  age  prevents  the  admission  of  children  in  their  fifth  and  sixth  years, 
the  ages  best  suited  for  Kindergarten  instruction. 

A  note,  added  to  Superintendent  A.  T.  Harris's  report  as  it  went  to  press,  states  that 
an  experiment  by  which  the  work  of  the  Kindergarten  and  the  work  of  the  primary 
school  were  tmited  was  in  successful  operation.  The  children  iu  the  first  year  of  the 
course  of  study  take  primary  instruction  for  one-half  of  the  day  and  Kmdergarten 
instruction  for  the  other,  the  primary  school  pupils  in  the  morning  attending  the 
Kindergarten  in  the  afternoon  and  vice  versa. — (Keport  for  1878  on  St.  Louis  City 
schools.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

A  general  law  for  cities,  towns,  and  villages  provides  for  the  election  of  a  board  of 
6  directors  of  public  schools,  who  choose  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  their 
own  number,  and,  thus  organized,  form  a  corporate  board  of  education.  Certain 
cities,  however,  are  under  special  laws,  and  in  these  the  number  of  the  board  varies. 
In  St.  Louis  it  is  composed  of  1  member  from  eaoh  ward,  and  in  St.  Joseph  of  2  from 
each  ward.  A  city  superintendent  of  schools  is  chosen  by  the  board,  which  officer  at 
St.  Louis  selects  2  assistants. — (School  law.) 


STATISTICS. 


city. 


Hannibal  ... 
KuD^as  City 
8t.  Joseph . . 
St.  Lotds  .... 


Estimated 
popnlAUon. 

Youth  of 
•chool  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Averftze  At- 
tendance. 

Teachers. 

12,800 

45.000 

80,000 

440,000 

2.982 

10,022 

7.119 

107,225 

1.950 

4.612 

8,536 

049,578 

1,815 

2,668 

2.475 

83, 075 

28 

63 

56 

916 

Expendi' 

tizre. 


$19,212 

94,830 

62.254 

1,479,464 


aExclnsire  ot  6,417  enrolled  in  erenlng  schools. 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULABS. 

Hannibal  had  1,950  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  60  of  whom  weieoTer  16 years 
of  age ;  300  attending  private  schools ;  28  school  rooms  occupied  for  study,  with  1,590 
sittings ;  and  school  taught  on  177  out  of  the  lUO  legal  school  days.  The  estimated 
value  of  school  property  was  $39,500.— (Return.) 

The  public  schools  of  Kanaaa  City,  from  a  humble  beffinnins  in  18C7,  have  steadily 
grown  in  usefulness. .  In  1878  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  three  hundred  in  the 
total  enrolment,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  dailv  average  attendance.  Half-day 
sessions  have  been  held  in  some  of  the  schools  for  4  years,  and  the  plan  has  proved 
highly  satisfactory.  Drawing  has  been  taught  for  several  years,  and  oy  many  teach- 
ers with  marked  success.  The  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  seoondaiy,  and  central 
or  high,  the  first  two  grades  covering  7  years,  the  last  4. —  (Kansas  City  report,  1878.) 

In  St  Joseph  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  reports  that,  of  the  7,119  chil- 
dren between  6  and  20  years  of  age  drawing  State  money,  6,212  were  white  and  907 
colored.  This  was  an  increase  of  297  over  the  number  of  school  age  reported  in  1876-77. 
There  were  17  schools,  14  of  them  district  schools,  2  for  colored  children,  and  1  a  high 
school.  In  addition  to  the  8  brick  school-houses  and  1  firame  owned  by  the  boaura, 
there  wore  14  rooms  rented  for  school  purposes.  The  superintendent  says  that  the 
enrolment  shows,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  a  steady  Increase  from  the  reorgani- 
zation in  1864  te  the  present  time,  and  he  thinks  that  the  excellence  of  the  schoofi  has 
contributed  ereatly  to  the  material  wealth  aiid  prosperity  of  the  city.— (St.  Joseph 
Daily  Herald,  December,  1878. ) 

The  8t.  LouiB  j^ublic  school  system  was  begun  in  1838,  with  less  than  200  pupils. 
Its  growth  has  since  been  constant  and  greater  at  all  times  than  the  growth  of  tl^e  city 
in  population.  During  the  past  8  years  the  schools  have  increaseii  in  number  103  per 
cent.,  while  the  city  has  increased  only  about  55  per  cent.  The  city,  however,  had  not 
reached  in  1878  so  large  an  enrolment  in  proportion  to  its  population  as  many  others, 
the  percentage  in  that  year  being  only  10.2,  while  in  Boston  it  was  about  16.  although 
the  school  age  in  Boston  is  but  5-15,  against  6-21  in  St.  Louis.  Fifty-eight  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  were  under  10  years  of  age  and  36  per  cent,  under  8  vears ;  52  per  cent, 
were  in  the  lowest  2  years'  work  of  the  course  and  68  per  cent,  in  the  lowest  3  years; 
81  per  cent,  were  in  the  first  4  vears,  16|  per  cent,  in  the  second  4  years,  and  only  2^ 
per  cent,  in  the  third  4  years.  Making  allowance  for  an  annual  growth  of  9  per  cent, 
a  year  in  the  schools,  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  attendance  oipuplls  is  about  three 
years. 

The  public  school  system  in  1878  comprised  a  normal  school,  6  high  schools  and 
branches.  54  district  schools,  12  colored,  and  34  evening,  107  in  all.  Oi  1,056  teachers 
employ^,  916  were  in  dav  schools,  93  of  them  men  and  823  women,  66  being  princi- 
pals, 840  assistants,  and  10  teachers  of  music.  In  the  high  schools  and  branches  there 
were  57  teachers.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  board  abolished  the  branch  high 
schools,  so  called,  by  adding  the  studies  taught  in  them  to  the  district  school  course. 

The  Kindergarten  had  the  great  advantage  of  the  penonal  supervision  of  Miss  Blow, 
to  whom  they  owed  their  being,  and  increased  in  the  year  m>m  30  to  41,  the  enrol- 
ment in  them  rising  from  3,333  to  5.359,  with  an  average  number  belonging  of  2,469. 
At  the  opening  of  tne  fall  session  oi  1878^79  the  experiment  of  uniting  Kindergarten 
work  with  that  of  primary  grades  was  tried,  with  every  appearance  of  success,  the 
children  in  the  first  year  of  the  course  of  study  taking  primary  instruction  half  the 
day  and  Kindergarten  training  the  other  half.  In  the  $4  evenmg  schools  there  was 
an  enrolment  or  6,417.  an  increase  for  the  year  of  1,177;  average  number  belonging, 
3,620 ;  average  attenaance,  3,095.  The  cost  of  education  per  capita  in  all  the  day 
schools,  including  high,  normal,  district,  and  Kindergarten,  was  ^12.36.  In  order  to 
lessen  the  burdens  of  parents,  the  board  uuring  the  year  adopted  the  svstem  of  furnish- 
ing school  books  to  children  at  cost  price,  buying  at  wholesale  of  publishers  and  sell- 
ing through  the  teachers. 

Instruction  has  been  given  in  the  Qerman  language  ever  since  1364,  when  it  was 
first  introduced  into  5  or  the  public  schools  and  was  studied  by  450  pupils.  It  was 
taught  during  1878  in  56  schools  to  20,851  pupils,  an  increase  since  1877  of  2,124.  The 
large  number  of  Anglo-Americans  stuidying  (ierman  is  considered  significant  as  Indi- 
cating that  prejudice  against  (Germans  as  a  foreign  element  has  been  obliterated  by 
the  mingling  of  both  classes  in  the  schools. 

The  public  school  library  has  extended  its  Influence  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
schools  and  has  become  a  source  of  culture  for  the  city  at  large.  It  is  kept  open  every 
day,  Sunday  included,  for  12  hours,  from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  10  in  the 
evening.  The  number  of  volumes  belonging  to  it  in  1878,  including  duplicates,  was 
42,315,  besides  6,629  unbound  pamphlets.  During  the  year,  3,687  volumes  were  added, 
and  there  was  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.  In  the  issae  of  books. —  (Report  for  1878  on 
St.  Louis  public  schools. ) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  three  State  normal  schools  at  KirksviUe,  Warrensbnrg,  and  Cape  Girardeau 
were  prospering  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  1878,  although  to  sustain  them  it  had 
been  found  necessary  since  1877  to  make  charges  for  tuition  and  incidental  fees  which 
were  burdensome  to  their  class  of  students,  many  of  these  being  teachers  of  ^e  coun- 
try schools  and  others  who  are  obliged  to  support  themselves. 

A  contingent  fee  of  from  $16  to  $20  is  paid  by  those  who  pledge  themselves  to  teach 
two  years  in  the  State  after  graduation.  These  charges  were  rendered  necessary  by  a 
reduction  of  $2,500,  made  in  1877,  from  the  $7,500  formerly  appropriated  by  the  State 
to  each  school.  State  Superintendent  Shannon  says  that  more  has  been  done  for  the 
improvement  of  public  education  in  Missouri  durinc  the  last  6  years  by  her  normal 
schools  and  departments  than  has  been  accomplished  for  20  years  by  all  other  agen- 
cies combined.  Each  normal  student  costs  the  State  about  the  same  amount  expended 
per  capita  in  the  public  schools,  and  as  good  teachers  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  public  school  system  it  is  argued  that  the  State  may  well  aiford  to  appropriate 
enough  to  the  support  of  normal  schools  to  make  tuition  free. 

The  full  course  of  instruction,  which  leads  to  a  diploma,  covers  4  yean.  There  is  also 
an  elementary  course  of  two  years,  on  the  completion  of  which  students  receive  certifi- 
cates. Many  of  the  students  teach  during  the  school  year,  and  can  therefore  remain 
only  one  term  at  a  time  in  a  normal  school  returning  when  they  are  able  to  complete 
the  course. 

Acconling  to  returns  to  this  Bureau  there  was  an  attendance  in  the  three  schools 
duriue  1878  of  1,131  pupils  in  normal  studies,  besides  91  studying  preparatory 
brancnes;  of  the  normal  students,  691  were  young  men  and  440  young  women. — 
(State  report,  1878.) 

Lincoln  ItutitutSf  Jefferson  Cityj  for  the  training  of  colored  youth,  was  reported  to  be 
in  good  condition,  but  not  makmg  as  rapid  progress  as  was  desirable,  from  being 
hampered  by  debt.  The  course  of  study  comprises  two  departments,  preparatory  and 
normal,  each  of  4  years.  Tuition  is  free,  but  students  are  charged  a  matriculation 
fee  of  $1  a  term.  The  institute  received  $5,000  from  the  State  in  1878,  and  had  an 
attendance,  during  the  latter  portion  of  that  year,  of  36  in  the  normal  and  103  in  the 
preparatory  department. — (State  report,  1878.  and  catalogue.) 

The  Nanmal  iSohool  of  the  State  UniverHty  offers  a  2  years'  course  of  instruction  in- 
tended to  prepare  teachers  for  work  in  the  district  schools,  two  collegiate  normal 
courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  in  pedagogics,  anda  ptirely  pro- 
fessional course  in  5  periods  of  8  weeks  each,  designed  for  those  who  can  remain  but 
a  portion  of  the  year.    There  were  64  students  attending  in  1878. — (Report  and  return. ) 

The  JVbrmoi  School^  at  St,  Louis,  is  sustained  by  the  city :  gives  frae  tuition ;  had 
an  attendance  in  1878  of  223  students,  all  women,  and  graduated  50.  The  couzse  of 
study  covers  two  years  and  a  half. — (Return.) 

The  Collegiate  InsUtiUef  at  Sedalia,  a  private  school,  has  partial  normal  training  in 
elementary  studies,  and  an  advanced  course  in  which  there  were  6  students. 

The  Xorthwest  formal  Schoolf  Oregon,  and  the  Fruitland  Normal  InetUute,  Jackson, 
formerly  reporting,  made  no  report  for  1878. 

Normal  classes,  or  courses,  the  latter  of  2  to  3  years  in  length,  are  also  spoken  of  in 
the  catalogues  of  Central  Wesleyan  College,  Warrenton ;  Drury  College,  Springfield  ; 
La  Grange  College,  La  Grange;  and  Woodland  College,  Independence,  a  college  for 
youni;  ladies.  Drury  College  has  two  normal  courses,  one  composed  of  preparatory 
or  collegiate  students,  train^  in  methods  of  teaching  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  com- 
mon school  study ;  another  of  3  vears  for  training  teachers  of  music. 

For  full  statistics  of  normal  scnools  and  departments  reporting,  see  Table  III  of  the 
appendix,  and  the  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Many  institutes  were  organized  during  the  year  1878,  and  while  the  attendance  on 
■Qch  gatherings  is  voluntary,  except  in  Jasper  County,  they  were  much  more  success- 
Ail  than  was  anticipated. —  (State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAI* 

The  American  Journal  of  Education,  published  at  St.  Louis,  contained  in  1878  many 
artioles  of  value  to  those  interested  in  the  advancement  of  educational  methods.  Sug- 
mtions  are  also  made  as  to  the  building  of  more  oomfortable  sohool-houses  and  the 
patter  ftimishing  of  school  rooms. 
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SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUG  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

State  Sn{>erintendent  ShaDuon  estiinates  that  there  are  aboat  300  graded  schools  in 
Missouri,  but  not  more  than  100  with  anything  above  an  elementary  course  of  study, 
and  perhaps  SO  or  90  high  schools  with  roll  hi^  school  curricula. — (State  report.) 

At  St.  Joseph  there  was  reported  an  enrolment  of  186,  with  an  average  attendanoo 
of  150 ;  and  at  St.  Louis,  an  enrolment  of  S53,  with  an  average  attendanoS  of  681  in  tha 
high  sehool  departments.  In  beth  oities  Latin,  Qveak,  lYenoh,  and  Qerman  were  h^ 
eluded  in  the  course,  with  the  hfgheor  English  branches.  Setae  choice  aooaongthese  was 
flowed  at  St.  Louis ;  at  St.  Jos^h,  together  with  some  higher  Rnglfsh  studies,  tui» 
Hon  wtts  charged  for  them.-^  (Returns  and  reporta  ftfoa  both  eitiee.) 

OTHXB  BSC02n>ABT  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  private  academic  schools,  business  colleges,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV^  VI,  VIE,  and  IX  in  the  appendix,  and  snmmanes  of 
these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLBQS8  MAINLY  VOB  TOUITO  MSN. 

The  Univertitjf  of  ike  State  cfMieeouH,  Columbia,  reported  17  schools,  10  academic  and 
7  professionaL  In  the  medical  and  nonnal  schools  graded  courses  were  established, 
the  nonnal  course  leading  to  three  distinct  degrees  with  dijglomas.  Of  the  academio 
schools  5  were  devoted  to  laDraiges,  including  £atin,  Greek^  Shemitic,  German,  lYench, 
and  Spanish,  and  4  courses  led  to  degrees  in  arts,  science,  philosophy,  and  literature.  In 
the  last  two  years  of  these  4  courses  students  are  allowed  to  elect  studies,  approved  bv 
the  faculty.  The  State  superintendent  reports  the  university  in  a  pro^>erous  condi- 
tion in  1878^  and  that  it  was  growing  in  numbers  and  influence,  notwithstanding  cer- 
tain financial  losses  and  the  lact  thi»  its  endowment  was  not  aaequate  to  its  support. 
There  were  577  students  under  charge  of  the  faculty  within  the  year. — (Catalogue  for 
1877-^8  and  State  report  for  1878.) 

WatMngton  UnivenUpf  St.  Louis,  has  5  schools,  2  of  them  preparatoi^  and  academio, 
the  others  embracing  the  collegiate,  polytechnic,  and  law  courses.  The  academic  de- 
partment has  a  6  years'  course,  and  includes  studies  preparatory  to  the  college  and  to 
the  polytechnic  schooL  In  connection  with  this  department  a  primary  class  for  boys 
under  11  years  of  aee  has  been  organized,  and  there  was  also  a  commercial  class  rot 
the  teaching  of  En^ish  studies  and  bookkeepinff.  The  number  attending  in  the  art 
department  was  so  laige  that  it  was  thought  well  to  offer  a  more  extended  course,  and 
the  aim  now  is  to  give  systematic  training  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  arts  of 
design.  An  observatory,  which  is  well  fitted  with  astronomical  instruments^  was 
erected  in  1877. — (Catalo^e  of  the  university  for  1878.) 

Reports  or  returns  covering  all  or  a  part  of  1878  were  received  from  11  other  oolleffes 
or  universities  for  young  men  or  for  both  sexes,  6  remaining  to  be  heard  fit>m.  AH 
those  reporting  had  preparatory  courses:  all  but  one,  classioal  courses,  generally  of 
4  years.  In  5  tnere  were  the  usual  scientific  departments,  and  in  the  m%iority  ihstiruo- 
tion  was  given  in  French  and  German,  in  drawing,  painting,  and  music.  In  4  there 
were  normal  courses;  in  3,  conuneroial;  in  5,  theological;  in  3,  graduate;  and  in  1, 
the.  Christian  University,  at  Canton,  a  1  jeta  hygienio  course.  Lewis  College^ 
Glasgow,  follows  the  example  of  the  Imnois  wedeyan  University,  Bloomlngton^  ID., 
in  offering  to  non-residents  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  phi- 
losophy, through  an  English  course  of  3  years,  examinations  in  which  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  at  the  close  of  each  term  and  each  year,  as  weU  as  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
course.    This  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  young  ministers  and  teachers. 

For  the  names,  location,  prevailing  religious  influences,  and  statistics  of  institutions 
for  the  higher  education  of  young  men  or  of  both  sexes,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix 
following,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THK  SUFEBIOB  DTSTBUCnON  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Of  the  institutions  for  collegiate  instruction  included  above,  the  following  admit 
women  in  common  with  young  men  to  the  privileges  of  their  colle^te  departments: 
Baptist  CollMfe,  Louisiana;  Central  Wesleyan,  at  Wanenton;  Christian  Univeisi^, 
at  Canton;  Drury,  at  Springfield:  Grand  River,  at  Edinburg;  La  Grange,  at  La 
Grange;  Lewis  CoUiBse  and  me  Prichett  School  Institute,  both  at  Glasgow;  Lincoln 
College,  Greenwood ;  Thayer,  at  Kidder;  with  the  University  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia, 
and  Washiiurton  University,  St.  Louis,  which  last  has  also,  in  its  Mary  Institute,  a 
department  K>r  the  superior  training  of  young  women  exclusively. 

For  the  names,  locations,  prevailmg  religious  influences,  and  Btatintics  of  aU  rei>ort- 
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ing  institutionB  oxolusiyely  for  the  higber  tnuning  of  yonng  women,  see  Table  vm 
of  the  appendix  followinff.  For  a  sammary  of  their  etatisticey  see  a  correeponding 
table  in  the  report  of  the  CommiflBioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

0OIXH1IFIC. 

The  State  AgrUmltural  College,  a  department  of  the  uniTereity  at  Colombia,  providea 
•a  4  years'  course  in  agriculture  and  related  studies,  with  a  course  in  horticulture  and 
a  graduate  course,  e£oh  of  one  year.  All  students  are  required  to  labor  as  well  as 
fltnd^.  Besides  that  necessary  for  educational  purposes,  work  is  furnished,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  those  who  desire  it  as  a  means  of  support.  There  were  29  students  in  the 
course  cf  practical  agriculture  during  1878. — (Unfyersity  report  for  1878.) 

The  School  of  Aiinss  and  Metallurgif,  at  BoUa,  is  another  department  of  the  State  uni- 
▼ersity,  and  receiyes  a  share  of  the  congressional  grant  for  tbib  benefit  of  affriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  school,  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  college,  aims 
to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  act  of  Congress  jproyiding  for  education  in  the  indus- 
trial arts.  It  is  well  iumished  with  apparatus,  instruments,  and  appliances  for  illua- 
tration  and  instruction. — rUniyersity  report.) 

The  Poljfteohnio  School  of  Washington  UniverHtyf  St.  Louis,  proyides  6  courses  of  in- 
struction, extendinf^  throu^  four  years,  5  of  them  intended  to  prepare  for  professional 
work,  either  in  engineering,  chemistry,  or  architecture.  The  sixth  course,  established 
in  1876-77,  is  in  science  and  literature,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philoso- 
phy. A  systematic  course  of  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools  most  common 
to  the  trades  is  ^yen  in  wood-working,  machine,  and  blacksmith  shops.  During 
1878  this  work  with  tools  was  greatly  extended,  und  flMilities  for  it  were  inoreasef 
In  the  art  department  of  the  school  £ree  eyenins  classes  haye  been  formed  eadi  year 
since  1876,  to  which  haye  been  giyen  lessons  in  drawinff  and  design,  with  lectures  on 
art  history  and  kindred  themes.  In  other  eyening  Masses,  under  an  arransement 
with  the  public  school  board  of  the  city,  the  elementary  and  pom^ar  technological 
'studies  are  taught  to  all  applicants  witnout  charge.  The  instractffii  in  these  classes 
has  special  reference  to  tne  wants  of  those  engaged  in  or  preparing  for  mechanical 
and  other  industrial  pursuits. — (Catalogue.) 

THJBOLOGIGAL. 

lustraction  preparatory  to  ministerial  work  is  ffiyon  in  connection  with  coU^ate 
study,  or  in  special  theological  courses,  at  Centrtu  College,  Fayette  (Methodist  Epis- 
copal South);  at  Central  WesUyan  College,  Warrenton  (Methodist  Episcopal):  at 
Christian  University^  Canton  f  Christian) ;  at  C^nwrdia  College  Seminary  rEyangelical 
Lutheran),  St.  Louis ;  at  Lewis  Collie,  Glai^w  (Methodist  Episcopal) ;  ntSt,  Vtncenfs 
College,  Cape  Qirardeau  (Roman  Catholic^ :  and  in  the  Vardeman  Sckool  of  Theology,  con- 
nected wiui  WiUiam  Jewell  College.  Liberty  (Baptist).  Seyeral  of  these  haye  no 
definite  theological  course,  and  do  not  distinguish  tneological  students  from  others  in 
their  cat^ogues. 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools  reporting,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissionor  preceding. 

LXQAL. 

The  institutions  for  legal  instruction  in  Missouri  are  the  Law  School  of  the  State  CTni- 
versity,  the  St,  Lows  Law  S^w>l  (a  department  of  Wadiington  Uniyersity),  and  the 
St  Joseph  Law  School,  the  last  haying  been  but  recently  opened.  The  course  of  in- 
struction in  these  schools  coyers  2  years,  or  terms,  of  6  months  in  the  State  uniyenity, 
of  7  months  in  the  St.  Louis  school,  and  of  5  months  in  that  at  St.  Joseph.  De- 
grees are  conferred  only  on  examination.  This,  at  the^  St.  Louis  schooL  coyers  the 
entire  course  of  study,  and  is  conducted  by  an  examining  board  composea  of  some  of 
the  chief  Judges  and  lawyers  in  the  United  States.  Applicants  for  adndssion  to  the 
innior  class  are  also  oxanmied  in  the  branches  of  a  good  English  education. — (Cata- 
logues.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  "regular''  medical  colleffcs  reporting  by  return  or  catalogue  are  the  Medicai 
School  of  the  State  University,  Columbia;  the  CoUege  of  Physicians  and  Snrgeons,  Kansas 
City ;  St.  Joseph  Hospital  Medioal  CoUege,  St  Joseph ;  SL  Lonis  Medical  College,  and  ifit- 
souri  Medical  CoUege,  also  at  St.  Louis. 

All  embrace  In  their  courses  of  study  the  7  branches  prescribed  by  the  American 
Medical  College  Association,  and  require  for  graduation  attendance  on  two  courses 
of  lectures,  with  3  years  of  study  under  a  regular  practitioner,  including  the  lectures. 
All  but  one  of  these  schools  haye  establiuied  graded  courses.  Although  optional, 
the  graded  course  is  adyised,  and  the  third  year  is  offered  without  charge  for  tuition, 
except  at  the  State  uniyersity,  where  a  2  years'  graded  course  is  prescribckl.    At 
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the  university,  after  deliberation,  it  has  1>e6n  decided  to  require  an  examination  for 
admission.  The  final  examination  for  the  degree  is  condacted  by  a  board  of  exam- 
iners comprising  four  eminent  physicians. —  (Catalogues.) 

The  American  Medical  College^  St.  Lonis.  an  eclectic  school,  reports  a  3  years'  oonrsft 
of  study  and  the  requirement  of  an  examination  for  admission. —  (Return.) 

The  Homaopatkic  Medical  College  of  Miseourif  St.  Louis,  reports  the  adoption  of  an 
optional  3  years'  graded  course,  the  obligatory  requirements  remaining  similar  to 
those  in  other  medical  colleges.    Women  are  admittecL — (Catalogue  for  lS77-^8^ 

At  St.  Lonis  there  is  also  the  Miseouri  8ch4>ol  of  Midioifery  and  DiBcaecs  of  fromem 
and  CkHdrenf  a  school  not  intended  to  make  practitioners  of  medicine,  but  to  educate 
iromen  in  tnose  branches  of  the  profession  for  which  they  are  ]^culiarly  adapted. 
The  full  course  of  study  occupies  1  year.    There  were  11  students  in  1878. 

The  Miaeouri  Denial  Collene,  at  St.  Louis,  has  made  arrangements  with  the  St. 
Louis  Medical  College  by  whicn  students  e^joy  superior  facilities  for  obtainiuff  such 
a  general  knowledge  of  medicine  as  is  considered  necessary  for  the  accomplished 
dentist.  The  regular  course  of  study  coyers  2  years ;  but  as  this  is  considered  too 
short  a  ]>eriod  in  which  to  |[ain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tilie  science  in  its  present 
state  of  advancement,  an  optional  3  years'  graded  course  has  been  arranged,  no  tnitioa 
fees  being  charged  for  the  last  year. —  (Announcement,  1878.) 

The  St.  Louie  College  of  Pharmaojf  proyides  a  2  years'  course  of  lectures  on  the  5 
branches  usually  pursued  in  such  schools :  chemistry,  materia  medica,  botany,  and 
pharmacy.  In  order  to  graduate,  students  must  haye  attended  these  courses  of 
lectures,  or  one  of  them  and  an  equiyalent  to  the  other  In  some  other  school,  and 
must  haye  served  a  4  years'  apprenticeship  in  the  drug  business. —  (Prospectus  for 
1878-^9.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

bducahon  of  thk  deav  and  dukb  Ain>  the  blind. 

No  report  for  1878  has  been  received  from  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education 
oAthe  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Fulton,  which  in  1877  had  830  pupils,  nor  frt>m  the  Missouri 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  St.  Louis,  which  in  1877  had  108  pupils. 

REFOBMATORT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRADnNO. 

The  House  of  B^uge,  in  St.  Louis,  reported  263  inmates  In  1878.  They  were  taught 
the  common  school  branches  and  were  employed  about  7  hours  a  dav  in  farming,  sew- 
ing, washing,  and  ironing,  or  in  shoemaking,  oaking,  and  chairseatiuff. — (Return.) 

Tlie  Catkolio  Protectorate  of  8t,  Louies  at  Glencoe,  which  was  established  in  1872  for 
the  benefit  of  orphans  or  half  orphans,  reported  35  inmates  in  1878.  They  received 
instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches  and  were  employed  in  farming. —  (Return.) 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  GtrZa'  Induetrial  J7om«,  St.  Louis,  showed  on  its  rolls  1,300  children  admitted  since 
its  establishment  in  1858,  180  indentured,  50  out  on  trial,  and  10  adopted.  The  whole 
number  for  1878  was  75,  with  an  average  of  60.  No  girls  over  12  or  under  2  years  of 
age  are  allowed  to  enter  the  institution.  The  children,  who  rarely  remain  till  they  are 
13  years  old,  are  given  an  elementary  education,  are  aided  in  drawing  and  music  if  a 
taste  is  shown  for  these  branches,  and  are  taught  sewing  and  housework.  The  home 
is  under  Protestant  influences,  is  supported  by  voluntai^  subscription,  and  reports  an 
income  from  all  sources  of  $3,479,  whue  its  expenditures  reached  15, 000. — (Return  for 
1878.) 

There  were  8  other  asylums  or  industrial  homes  sendincr  returns  for  1878.  Of  this 
number  6  were  in  St.  Louis^  1  at  Des  P^res,  and  1  at  Weoster  Groves.  Thero  were 
1,237  inmates  in  these  institutions,  all  of  whom  wero  taught  l^e  common  English 
branche^  sometimes  drawing  and  music,  and  either  housework,  sewing,  knitting,  or 
bead  work.  One  of  the  6  mentioned  in  St.  Louis  is  a  home  for  the  destitute  fpraduatee 
of  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  The  pupils  of  this  institu- 
tion raised,  by  their  own  efforts,  $5,500,  which  was  invested  in  bonds,  mortgages,  dtc, 
the  interest  to  be  used,  if  necessary,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  home.  This  home 
was  founded  in  1878.  and  the  inmates  give  6  hours  a  day  of  labor  to  pay  for  their  food» 
the  rest  of  the  day  oeing  allowed  them  to  work  for  themselves. —  (Returns  for  1878.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association  holds  a  session  of  three  davs'  duration  annually  in 
June.  The  seventeenth  was  held  at  Carthage,  closing  June  28,  1878.  The  attendance 
upon  it  is  said  to  have  been  large,  the  interest  great,  the  papers  generally  good,  and 
the  discussions  pointed  and  practical.  A  paner  by  Professor  Woodward  on  *'  Manual 
education"  suggested  new  ideas  to  many  teacners  present,  and  met  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  association. 
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State  Superintendent  Shannon  reports  that  the  sessions  of  this  association  are  srow- 
ing  in  interest  every  year:  that  not  only  educationists  but  citizens  prominent  in  the 
professions  engaee  aotiveiy  in  its  proceedings,  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  edu- 
cational, scientific,  and  literary  questions ;  and  that  one  of  the  most  siffuificant  signs 
of  the  progress  of  education  here  is  the  zeal  with  which  the  best  priva&  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  State  are  of  late  supporting  the  association.— (State  report.) 

▲ITZILIJJtT  AfiflOdATIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  encouraging  the  educational  interests  of  all  see- 
tions  of  the  State  and  organizing  and  fostering  county  institutes,  four  auxiliaxv  associa- 
tions have  heen  organized,  call^  the  Southeast,  So\Lthwe8t,  Northeast,  and  Northwest 
State  Teachers'  Aroociations.  These  met  at  Farmington,  Macon  City,  Kansas  City, 
and  Springfield,  December  26-28, 1878.  More  than  600  teachers  were  present,  and  the 
addresses,  papers,  and  discussions  are  reported  as  able,  interesting,  and  practioaL^- 
(State  report.) 

COLORED  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 


In  addition  to  the  abov^  the  colored  teachers  of  the  State  have  organized  an 
ciation,  which  is  in  successml  operation.  An  interesting  session  was  held  at  Columbia^ 
Deoemoer  26-28,  1878,  which  was  well  received  by  the  citizens  of  that  place  and  cor^ 
diidly  assisted  by  the  faculty  of  the  State  university. —  (State  report.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  BiCBABD  D.  SHA2V903f,  StoU  tup^rinUnderU  of  pubUe  tehooU^  j9ff«non  Oitff, 
[Second  term.  Jaanftry  1, 1877,  to  January  1, 1881.] 
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NEBBASKA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Tonth  of  Bohool  age  (5-21) 

Eniolled  In  public  Bcbools 

Per  cent,  of  enrolment  to  whole  num- 
ber. 

SCHOOL  DISTBICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Pnblio  school  districts 

Public  school-houses • 

Number  of  graded  schools 

Number  of  ungraded  schools 

Number  with  more  than  six  months 
sohooL 

Ayerage  time  of  school  in  days 

Valuation  of  school  property 

TEACHl^Ba  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools. ..... 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools.... 

Whole  number  employed 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

.Average  monthly  pi^  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools. . . . , 
Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  productive  fond  available 


1876-^. 


93,161 

56,774 

61 


2,496 

1^,212 

61 

2,432 


127 
$1, 862, 366 


1,671 
2,153 
3,724 
|S5  46 
31  80 


$1, 026, 583 
1,027,192 


$1, 615, 021 


1877-78. 


Increase. 


104, 030 

62,785 

60 


2,690 
2,231 
60 
2,630 
1,168 

92 

$1,806,467 


1,609 
2,121 
3,730 
|34  65 
25  75 


$849,300 
936,932 


$2, 120, 183 


11,869 
6,011 


194 
19 


Deoreasa. 


198 


38 


6 


$505,162 


$55,919 


$0  81 
605 


$177, 28S 
90,260 


(From  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Hon.  Samuel  B. 
Thompson,  for  1877-^78,  inoludii]^  statistics  of  the  preceding  school  year,  and  from  • 
return  for  1878.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  general  supervision  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State  there  is  a  State  superin* 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  every  even  year.  For  duo 
care  of  the  State  normal  school  he  has  associated  with  him  the  State  treasurer  and  5 
other  members,  appointed  by  the  governor  for  5  vear  terms.  For  the  sale,  leasing,  and 
management  of  scnool  lands,  the  investment  of  the  ftmd  arising  therenom,  and  tho 
oomtroi  of  State  charitable  institutions,  there  is  a  board  composed  of  the  chief  Stata 
officers.  For  the  university,  meant  to  crown  the  school  system,  a  board  of  6  r^enta 
is  chosen  by  the  people  for  6  year  terms,  2  b^ns  changed  each  year. 

For  local  school  supervision,  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  chosen  in  each 
oounty  every  odd  year,  and  a  boara  of  3  trustees  in  each  ordinary  school  district  at 
first,  with  subsequent  change  of  1  each  year.  In  districts  with  more  than  150  children, 
6  trustees  mav  be  chosen,  with  one-third  changed  annually.  Women  are  eligible  to 
district  school  boards  and  may  vote  in  district  meetings,  if  liable  to  tax  for  school 
purposes.— (School  laws. ) 
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OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  means  for  stutaining  the  common  schools  are  deriyed  (1)  from  the  proceeds  of 
a  State  school  fond;  (2)  from  the  rent  of  the  leased  school  lands;  (3)  from  a  State  tax 
of  1  mill  on  the  dollar ;  ^4)  from  a  local  tax,  not  to  exceed  25  mills  on  the  dollar  in 
roral  districts  and  10  millB  in  city  districts;  and  (5)  from  local  fines,  penalties,  and 
license  moneys.  The  first  three  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  nxmiber  of  cluidren 
of  school  age,  a  censos  of  whom  is  taken  annually  in  each  school  district.  No  State 
aid,  howeyer,  is  giyen  to  any  district  in  which  a  school  is  not  maintained  for  three 
months  in  the  year,  and  what  is  apportioned  most  be  need  only  for  teachers'  wages. 

To  receiye  tneir  waees,  teachers  most  hold  yalid  certificates  iiom  the  ooonty  or  State 
superintendent,  or  a  diploma  of  ffraduation  from  the  State  normal  school,  which  has 
equal  force.  They  mnst  also  mi£e  monthly  reports  of  pupils  attending,  studies  pur- 
sued, and  the  proficiency  of  each  pupil  in  these  studies. 

The  schools  receiying  State  aia  are  required  to  be  oi>en  to  all  youth  of  school  age 
residing  in  the  districts  where  they  are  held.  No  sectarian  teaching  may  be  giyen  in 
them,  nor  any  text  books  be  used  but  such  as  have  been  approved  by  the  State  super- 
intendent;  but  with  these  exceptions  the  determination  oi  books  and  studies  lies  with 
each  district  board. 

The  State  frinds  for  educational  purposes  are  made  by  the  constitntion  a  sacred 
trust,  the  income  and  interest  fit>m  which  alone  may  be  used ;  all  losses  are  to  be 
made  good  by  the  State,  so  that  the  principal  may  remain  foreyer  undiminished. — 
{Laws  and  constitution.) 

GEKERAL  COXDITION. 

The  State  superintendent,  in  his  report  for  1878,  ff:iyes  no  general  statement  as  to  the 
condition  and  promss  of  educational  affairs  in  the  ^ate.  The  statistics,  howeyer,  show 
an  increase  of  11,869  in  youth  of  school  age  and  of  6,011  in  the  atiendanoe  on  the  public 
schools,  with  19  more  school-houses,  198  more  ungraded  schools,  and  6  more  teachers, 
the  number  of  men  engaged  considerably  advancing,  while  32  fower  women  were 
employed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  shortening  of  the  ayerage  school  tenn  by 
35  days,  a  decrease  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  enrolment  as  compared  with  school  pop- 
ulation:  of  1  in  the  number  of  ^aded  schools ;  of  81  cents  in  the  average  pay  of  men 
engaged  in  teaching :  of  $6.05  m  that  of  women ;  of  $177,283  in  receipts  for  publio 
schools,  and  of  |9<X1^  in  expenditure  upon  them,  although  the  principal  of  the  avail- 
able State  school  fund  increased  by  $505,162  in  the  year. 

A  comparative  table  of  statistics  for  10  year^  giyen  by  the  State  superintendent, 
•hows  the  progress  of  the  public  school  system  during  the  last  decade.  In  1869  there 
were  596  scuool  districts  and  26,407  childron  of  school  age.  In  1878  the  school  disMcts 
nxmibered  2,690.  and  the  children  of  school  age  104,030.  The  attendance  is  not 
reported  for  1869,  but  in  1870  there  were  12,791  pupils  in  publio  schools,  and  in  1878 
62,785.  The  value  of  school  property  in  1870  was  $178,604;  in  1878  it  had  reached 
$1,806,467.  Receipts  for  school  purposes  in  1870  were  $1^,596 ;  in  1678  tiiey  were 
$849,300.    Expenditures  in  1870  were  $163,931 ;  in  1878,  ^6,932. 

TOPICS  DISCUSSED  IN  THE  REPORT. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  by  Superintendent  Thompson  in  his  report  for  1878 
are  a  State  tax  for  public  schools,  the  fraudulent  division  of  school  districts  which 
the  weakness  of  the  law  permits,  and  the  text  book  question. 

An  increase  in  the  State  tax  ox  at  least  half  a  mill  on  the  dollar  is  strongly  sdvised. 
The  superintendent  regards  its  reduction  in  1875  from  two  milla  to  one  as  a  great 
mistake.  He  arsnes  that  a  State  assuming  to  direct  the  management  of  a  schoolsys- 
tem  should  pro^de  the  means  for  its  snpi>ort  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  the 
extent  of  its  control;  that  a  State  tax  tends  to  eq[ualize  the  burdens  of  districts  in  sus- 
taining the  schools  and  also  to  remove  the  disparity  in  length  of  school  terms  through- 
out the  State. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  evils  often  resulting  from  a  too  minute  division  of  districts,  an 
amendment  to  the  law  is  su^^ested,  providing  that  before  a  district  is  divided  there 
be  a  two-thirds  majority  petition  to  tnat  effect  required,  instead  of  a  simple  majority, 
as  at  present  j  also  that  tneie  shall  be  two  petitions,  one  for  each  part  into  which  it  is 
proposed  to  diyide  the  district,  in  order  to  j^revent  a  minority  at  one  end  frt>m  cutting 
off  a  minority  at  the  other ;  and  that  a  miuimnm  distiiot  be  fixed,  taking  into  account 
territory,  number  of  pupils,  and  yalnation. 

The  law  of  1869,  designed  to  secure  State  nniformitr^  of  text  books,  is  said  to  have 
done  good,  althoogh,  from  the  fjftot  that  no  way  of  enxoroin2  its  obs^anco  was  pro- 
yided,  it  has  been  disregarded  in  many  districts.  State  uniformity,  therefore.  Is  but 
little  nearer  than  when  the  law  was  passed.  About  one-half  tne  districts  in  the 
State  are  using  the  prescribed  list. 

Free  text  books  were  furnished  in  1878  by  about  75  districts,  an  Increase  from 
the  previous  year  of  15.  Wherever  the  plan  has  be<m  tried  it  has  giyen  almost 
aniversal  satisfaction,  as  appears  from  replies  to  a  circular  of  inquiry  sent  out.    In 
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the  districts  using  it,  an  average  reduction  in  tlie  cost  of  books  of  25  per  cent,  on  re- 
tail prices  has  been  secured.  Onlv  2  districts  out  of  20  report  a  failure  of  the  plan 
and  dissatisfaction  with  it,  and  1  of  these  furnished  books  only  to  those  too  poor  to 
buy,  while  both  were  unable  to  report  the  expense  of  the  experiment,  showing  that 
the  matter  was  not  carefully  managed. —  (State  repert.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OMAHA. 

Officer$. —  A  board  of  education  of  12  members,  2  from  each  ward,  holding  office  2 
years,  ono-haif  the  number  beiug  changed  each  year,  and  a  city  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Statistics. —  Estimated  present  population  of  the  city,  25,000.  Children  of  school 
age  (5  to  21),  5,336;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  2,924;  average  attendance,  1,810* 
Number  of  teachers,  44.    Total  expenditures  for  public  school  purposes,  $61,737.51. 

Additional  particulars, — Besides  the  public  school  enrolment,  there  are  186  pupils 
reported  in  attendance  on  private  and  parochial  schools.  The  average  attendance  in 
public  schools  was  96  less  tnan  in  1877.  This  is  explaine4.  by  the  fact  that  the  schools 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  then  suspended,  were  reopened  in  the  fall  of  1877, 
thus  causing  the  withdrawal  of  as  many  as  150  pupils  f^m  the  public  schools.  The 
schools  are  classed  as  primary,  3  grades;  intermediate,  2;  grammar,  3 ;  and  high,  4. — 
(City  report,  1878.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  Xormal  Sohoolf  Pent,  had  an  attendance  of  242  normal  students  in  1877-'78, 
a  decrease  of  23  on  the  precedinff  year.  Its  graduates  numbered  37,  of  whom  4  were 
from  the  higher  course  and  &  from  the  elementarv.  The  State  superintendent 
reports  it  as  increasing  in  prosperity  and  usefulness.  Tnere  were  changes  made  in  its 
course  of  studv  and  general  management,  prompted  by  a  desire  to  make  it  more  exclu- 
sively a  school  for  the  training  of  teachers.  It  is,  however,  unfortunate  that  the  school 
of  practice,  kept  up  for  two  years  without  expense  to  the  State,  had  to  be  discontinued 
at  the  expiration  of  the  school  year  1877-78.  Of  the  students  entered  for  the  normal 
courses  of  1878-79,  no  less  than  102  were  persons  with  some  experience  in  teaching.— 
(State  report  and  catalogues.) 

The  Central  Normal  Sohoolf  Genoa,  apparently  be^an  in  1878  a  course  of  instmotion 
meant  to  open  with  5  years  of  common  school  studies,  to  so  on  through  5  more  of  nor- 
mal school  training,  and  to  conclude  eventually  with  cofle^ate  instruction  for  such 
as  desire  it.  It  gives  a  list  of  71  students,  but  without  designation  of  the  courses  in 
which  they  were  engaged. 

teachers'  IKSTTTUTES. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  school  law  of  1869.  which  provided  for  county  and  dis- 
trict institutes,  the  State  superintendent  saysihese  gatherings  of  teachers  have  in- 
creased in  numbers,  popularity,  and  usefulness,  and  their  influence  on  the  improvement 
of  the  schools  has  oeen  important  and  valuable.  Thirteen  institutes  were  held  in 
1878,  of  which  3  lasted  six  weeks,  7  four  weeks,  and  4  two  weeks.  The  instruction 
conmsted  in  reviews  of  the  different  common  school  branches,  with  reference  to 
methods  of  teaohing  them.  At  nearly  all,  much  attention  was  paid  to  principles 
and  means  of  orga^bing  and  managing  schools.  The  chief  drawback  to  these  in- 
stitutes was  their  cost.  The  instructors  nad  to  be  paid  by  the  teachers  present^  which 
was  in  some  cases  a  heavy  tax,  even  though  the  utBtructors  were  poorlv  paia.  The 
superintendent  earnestly  urses  that  the  legislature  provide  a  small  fund  m>m  which 
instructors  at  these  normal  mstitntea  may  oe  suitably  paid. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

A  paper  entitled  Literatj  and  Educational  Notes,  published  at  Kearney,  was  dur- 
ing 1878  devoted  to  education  in  Nebraska. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

A  table  of  graded  school  statistics  in  the  superintendent's  report  for  1877-78  shows 
that  there  were  high  school  departments  belonging  io  the  system  in  19  cities  of  the 
State.  A  total  of  1)026  pupils  attended  these  departments,  under  173  teachers.  Of 
the  teachers,  onlv  39  were  men,  and  134  women,  rfo  details  are  given  in  the  table  as 
to  the  courses  of  study  pursued.  The  high  school  course  in  Omaha,  as  appears  1¥om 
a  city  report  for  1878,  extends  over  4  years  and  comprises  the  higher  English  branches, 
with  Latin  optional. —  (City  report.) 
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OTHEB  6BC0NDABY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  coUeftGB,  priyate  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  schools 
of  collegesi  see  Tables  lY,  VI)  &,  and  X  of  the  appendix  following;  tor  smnmaries  of 
these  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUKQ  MEN  OB  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  opened  in  1871,  had  in  operation  in  1878  two 
of  the  five  colleges  which  the  regents  are  anthorized  by  uie  lesislatnre  to  establish,  viz, 
a  college  of  literatnre,  science^  and  the  furts,  and  an  industrial  college,  embracing  agri- 
culture, practical  science,  civil  engineering,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  other  tlux)e 
colleges  contemplated  are  of  law,  medicine,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  courses  of  study 
pursued  in  the  college  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  (for  which  there  is  a  pre- 
paratory depuisnent)  ^are  classical,  scientific,  philosophical,  and  literary.  Tuition  is 
£ree  to  all,  except  for  music,  paintiiig,  and  drawing. —  (State  report,  1878.) 

The  other  colleges  of  the  State  are  Doane  College,  Crete ;  Nebraska  College,  Ne- 
braska City ;  and  CreightoiL  College,  Omaha.  The  hkst  was  opened  in  1878.  and  had 
in  attendance  during  its  first  term,  as  reported  by  the  Omaha  High  School  Journal, 
130  pupils.    Doane  College  received  $12,000  of  additionid  endowments  in  1878. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summary  of  this  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  precedmg. 

SUPERIOR  mSTBUCnON  OF  YOUKQ  WOMEN. 

The  only  provision  that  appears  to  exist  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women 
is  in  the  State  University  luid  Doane  College,  to  which  they  axe  admitted  on  equal 
tenns  witJi  young  men.  Brownell  Hall,  Omaha,  however,  may  fiurly  claim  equality 
with  some  schoofi  called  colleges  for  young  women. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Industrial  College  of  the  Uni  versitv  of  Nebraska  provides  scientific  instruction 
embracing  courses  in  agriculture,  practical  science^  civil  engineering,  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  expenditures  by  the  State  in  connection  with  this  departmetnt,  the  StiMi^ 
superintendent  says,  have  not  been  commensurate  with  its  importance  or  with  the 
engagements  of  the  State  when  it  accepted  the  land  grant.  Ah  important  enterprise 
undertaken  by  the  department  is  the  holding  of  farmers'  institutes  in  different  paribi  of 
the  State  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  on  agriculture  and  kin- 
dred subjects.  A  meeting  of  this  kind  held  in  Lincoln  during  the  winter  of  1878  was 
well  attended  and  profitaole. —  (State  report.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  Divinity  School  of  Nebraska  Colleffe,^ebraska  City  (Protestant  Episcopal),  has 
4.  years  in  its  course  of  study,  apparently  rrom  combining  collegiate  and  theological 
instruction ;  it  made  no  report  of  its  statistics  for  1878,  though  unofficial  information 
showed  it  to  be  still  in  existence. 

Instruction  in  law  or  medicine  does  not  seem  to  have  been  systematically  given  in 
1878,  the  law  school  of  the  State  university  not  being  yet  organized  nor  any  medical 
college  established. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Omaha,  had  52  pupils  in  1878,  under 
a  principal  and  3  assistant  teachers,  with  a  matron  and  foreman  of  shop.  Its  aim  is  to 
give  pupils  a  good  common  school  education  and  esx>ecially  a  command  over  the 


English  language.  The  highest  branches  taught  are  physiology,  universal  history, 
geography,  and  arithmetic.  Articulation  is  taught  by  means  of  Sell's  system  of  "visi- 
ble speech."    Twelve  boys  are  learning  printing,  which  is  the  only  trade  taught. 


The  smaller  boys  are  trained  in  gardening  and  farm  work ;  the  girls  are  taught  house- 
work and  sewing. 

It  is  suggested  that  an  appropriation  ought  to  be  made  for  the  erection  of  shops  for 
manual  training  according  to  the  Russian  system,  by  which  pupils  learn  only  the 
fundamental  ans  which  underlie  the  trades,  leaving  the  constructive  part  until  they 
enter  shops.  On  this  plan  the  expense  of  preparing  shops  would  be  comparatively 
small.  It  is  also  suggested  that  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  might  learn  printing,  scroll 
sawing,  fret  work,  ana  various  other  kinds  of  light  handier^.— (State  report,  1878.) 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Nebraska  Institution  for  the  Blind, at  Nebraaka  City,  opened  in  1875,  had  in 
December,  1@78,  21  pupils,  tanght  by  a  principal  and  3  anaistants,  with  a  matron  and 
foreman.  The  school  is  dividMl  into  3  departments,  literary,  musical^  and  industrial, 
separate  in  themselves,  yet  forming  one  complete  course  of  instruction.    The  school 

5 roper  has  a  course  of  study  identical  with  that  of  the  best  graded  schools,  and  is  con* 
acted  upon  the  same  ^neral  ]^rinciples.  The  studies  pursued  are  arithmetic,  algebra, 
Sammar  and  analysis,  physical  and  descriptive  geography,  rhetoric,  physiolo^n^, 
story,  reading,  spelling,  and  penmanship.  The  musical  department  is  under  the 
efficient  management  of  a  blind  teacher,  who  was  educated  at  the  Iowa  College  for 
the  Blind.  The  use  of  piano,  organ,  flute,  and  violin  is  taught.  In  the  industrial 
department  the  boys  and  yoimg  men  are  required  to  spend  a  certain  number  of  hours 
each  day  at  the  making  of  brooms  and  caning  of  chairs.  Other  trades  will  be  intro- 
duced as  the  number  of  pupils  increases.  The  sirls  and  young  ladies  are  instructed 
in  all  kinds  of  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  beau  work,  &c.  I^voral  have  learned  to 
work  the  sewing  macliine  with  remarkable  facility. — (State  report,  1878.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A  convention  of  county  school  superintendents  met  at  Lincoln  on  the  25th  of  March. 
Superintendent  Thompeon  read  an  exhaustive  address,  layinsr  out  the  work  of  the  con- 
vention, callinff  attention  to  the  questions  reqairing  leiriuation,  &c.  Committees 
were  appointed  on  examination  of  schoolB,  viBitin|Br  schools,  making  reports,  revision 
of  aohool  laws,  resolutions,  and  on  programme.  1%6  oonvention  continued  in  active 
aesfuon  until  noon  of  the  27th,  when  it  adjourned  in  order  to  permit  members  to  take 
part  in  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. —  (High  School,  Omaha,  Apnl| 
1878.) 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Lincoln,  Wednesday,  March  27,  1878.  After 
prayer  by  Chancellor  Fairfield,  of  the  university,  the  members  listened  to  an  address 
of  welcome  by  Mavor  Hardy,  responded  to  by  Vrof.  A.  D.  WHliama,  who  was  ohoaen 
to  preside.  The  following  sublects  were  discussed  l)y  the  oonveution:  '' Township 
organization,"  **  True  teaching,^  "  Goyemment  in  higher  schools,'^ ''  Natural  scienoe  in 
the  schools,"  "Should  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  be  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses f"  '^  Reforming  influences  of  education  and  labor,''  and  **  Shall  the  oonnty  snper- 
mtendency  be  retained  f  The  attendance  was  so  meagre  as  to  be  discouri^ging  to  tJie 
few  enthusiastic  workers  and  organizers. — (High  School,  April,  1878.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Samuel  B.  TeoMFflOX,  8taU  n^^erintgndmU  qf  pubUe  imtruetion,  Lineoln. 

[Second  te^m,  1879-188L1 
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IVEVADA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


I 


187C-77.     1877-^8.    Increase. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTEXDANCE. 

Youth  ofschool  age  (6-18) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  number  belonging 

Ayeraffe  daily  attendance 

Attenoance  of  those  under  school  age  . . . 
Attendance  in  private  or  church  schools. . 
Not  attending  any  school 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts  reported  ..... 

Number  usiuff  the  State  text  oooks 

Number  levying  a  school  tiuc 

Whole  number  of  public  schools 

Number  of  these  primary  schools 

Number  of  intermediate  schools 

Number  of  grammar  schools 

Number  of  high  schools 

Number  unclassified 

Number  held  less  than  3  months 

Number  held  only  3  months 

Number  held  between  3  and  6  months  ... 
Number  held  between  6  and  9  months  ... 

Number  held  9  months  and  niore 

Averaffe  time  of  schools,  in  days 

Schoou  maintained  without  rate  biUs  ... 

New  school-houses  built 

Valuation  of  school  property 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools 

Female  teachers  in  the  same 

Whole  number  employed 

Number  given  first  ffrade  certificates 

Number  that  made  legal  returns 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  them 


9,364 
7,353 
5,366 
4,600 
269 
849 
2,138 


89 
77 

8 

143 

88 

14 

18 

3 
20 

4 
13 
39 
18 
69 
150 
69 

8 
$253,306 


49 
106 


59 

137 

$106  13 

89  53 


1^6,902 
231,339 


9,922 
7,612 
5, 127 
4,666 
216 
1,061 
1,976 


82 
6 

ia5 

97 

11 

18 

5 

54 

5 

9 

25 

31 

65 

152 

94 

10 

1283,338 


45 

124 

169 

49 

146 

9106  00 

64  00 


$236,491 
205,147 


Decrease. 


558 
259 


212 


10 


42 

9 


2 

34 

1 


13 


2 

5 

2 

$30,032 


18 
14 


9 


239 

134 

53 


162 

7 


3 


4 

14 


10 


$0  13 
5  53 


$20, 411 
26,192 


(From  report  of  Hon.  Samuel  P.  Kelly,  State  superintendent  of  public  instnictioUy 
for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICERS. 


For  the  State  there  is  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  chosen  by  the  people 
every  fourth  year^  counting  n-om  1866.  He  has  general  supervision  of  school  inter- 
ests, and  makes  biennial  reports.  A  State  board  of  education,  in  which  the  governor 
and  surveyor  general  arc  associated  with  the  superintendent,  aids  him  in  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  public  Bcbool  ftindB,  in  the  selection  of  text  books  for  the  schools,  and  in 
efforts  to  improve  the  school  system. 

Jn  eftdi  conntyft  saperintenaent  of  public  schools  is  elected  every  even  year,  count- 
ing from  1866.  Me  and  two  competent  persons  appointed  by  him  constitnte  a  connty 
board  to  examine  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  oountv.  In  each  school  dis* 
trict  a  board  of  trustees  of  3  or  5  members,  according  to  nopmation,  is  elected ;  1  of 
the  3  and  3  of  the  5  for  four  year  terms,  the  others  for  3  years,  part  of  them  to  be 
changed  or  reelected  at  each  general  election.— >  (Amended  school  laws.) 

OTHBR  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

State,  county,  and  district  taxes  for  school  purposes — the  first  two  imperative,  the 
other  optional — supplement  the  income  from  a  small  State  school  fund.  The  State  tax 
expressly  for  schools  is  half  a  mill  on  the  dollar  annuallv ;  the  county  tax  is  not  less 
than  15  nor  more  than  &0  cents  on  the  $100  annually;  the  district  twc  may  be  what 
the  people  choose  to  make  it.  State  moneys  are  to  be  used  only  for  the  payment  of 
duly  qualified  teachers.  Those  from  the  countiesy  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  officers, 
may  be  devoted  also  to  the  purchase  of  sites,  the  election  or  hire  of  school  buildings, 
the  establishment  of  school  libraries,  or  the  necessary  contingent  expenses  of  tne 
schools.  S^hose  from  the  districts  must  be  employed  for  the  purpose  or  purposes  indi* 
cated  at  the  time  the  vote  for  raising  them  was  passed.  The  school  moneys  are  ap- 
portioned to  the  districts  on  the  double  basis  of  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
(ascertained  by  an  annual  census)  and  the  number  of  teachers.  They  are  distributed 
among  tibe  schools,  in  districts  having  more  than  one,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
pupils  in  average  attendance. 

Id.  consideration  of  the  aid  it  gives  to  the  schools,  the  State  determines  the  studies 
to  be  pursued  in  them  and  prescribes  through  its  board  of  education  the  text  books  to  be 
used.  No  district  mav  receive  any  part  of  the  public  school  moneys  unless  the  books 
thus  prescribed  are  adopted  and  used  in  all  its  public  schools.  Other  conditions  ore 
that  a  public  school  must  have  been  taught  in  the  district,  by  a  duly  examined  and 
certified  teacher,  for  at  least  3  months  within  the  school  veor  preceding  the  appor- 
tionment ;  that  no  sectarian  doctrine  shall  have  been  taught  and  no  books  or  papers 
of  a  sectarian  character  introduced  or  used. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  to  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  service  reouired, 
and  no  discrimination  may  be  made  in  the  matter  of  salary  against  female  teacners  as 
such.  But  no  teacher  may  receive  pay,  ejgen  if  duly  employed  and  certificated,  till 
full  and  correct  report  has  been  made,  in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed  by  law,  to 
the  county  superintendent  and  the  board  of  school  trustees. 

The  schools  are  not  only  free  to  all  children  of  school  age  (none  being  excluded  even 
from  the  university  on  account  of  sex,  race,  or  color),  put,  under  a  law  of  1873,  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  secure  to  every  child  from  8  to  14  years  of  age  the  benefit  of 
at  least  16  weeks'  schooling  in  each  year.  The  law,  however,  like  similar  laws  in  most 
other  States,  has  proved  inoperative. 

GENERAL  CONDmON. 

The  State  superintendent's  report  for  1877  and  1678,  as  may  be  seen  frt>m  the  statis- 
tics given,  indicates  a  considerable  increase  in  the  means  of  education  over  those  of 
the  two  preceding  years,  while  1878  improved  at  many  points  on  1877.  In  the  two 
years  18  new  school-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  schools  were  built,  2  of 
them  at  Elko  and  Gold  Hill,  large  and  commodious,  and  all,  Mr.  Kelly  says,  well  con- 
etmcted  and  as  well  arranged  as  the  circumstances  of  the  several  districts  would  per- 
mit. Each  represents,  too,  he  believes,  a  larger  proportionate  effort  on  the  people's  part 
than  buildings  of  greater  show  in  the  more  settled  States.  Then,  in  almost  every  dis- 
trict, improvements  were  made  in  the  existing  school-hftuses,  adding  greatly  to  their 
comrort  and  efficiency.  After  visiting  most  of  the  schools  in  the  State,  the  superin- 
tendent reports  them  generally  in  good  condition  and  interest  everywhere  shown  in 
their  progress  and  success;  in  4  counties  new  school  districts  were  formed  and  new 
schools  opened,  in  which  great  interest  was  manifested. 

Then  in  1678  there  was  an  enrolment  in  the  public  and  private  schools  almost  equal- 
ling in  its  increase  over  1877  the  increased  number  of  youth  of  school  age,  a  decrease 
in  uie  number  not  attending  any  school,  42  more  public  schools,  a  larger  number  of 
them  with  long  terms,  and  this  apparently  without  the  rate  bills  which  used  to  be 
resorted  to  for  lengthening  a  term  when  the  State  and  county  school  moneys  were 
exhausted. 

The  only  points  of  decrease  of  any  moment  were  in  the  average  number  in  the  schools, 
in  the  pay  of  teachers,  and  (probably  from  this  cause)  in  the  general  expenditure  for 
school  purposes,  though  the  State  apportioned  1^,670.30  for  9,0SS$  census  children,  an 
average  of  t^  for  each  child. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

A  letter  from  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  indicates  that  these  schools 
have  becom'e  by  law  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  but  no  date  is  mentioned. 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Neither  the  school  law  nor  the  report  of  the  State  saperintendent  givee  any  indiea- 
tiou  of  the  existence  of  any  State  school  or  aohooUi  for  training  teachers,  nor  does  any 
prirate  school  for  this  purpose  appear  to  have  been  estahllshed  np  to  the  close  of  1678. 

TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

In  the  absence  of  other  means  for  normal  traininff,  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
fltraction,  with  the  consent  of  the  State  board  of  education,  is  empowered  to  convene 
aamually  a  State  teachers'  institute  for  a  session  of  5  to  10  days,  and  to  ongag^ft  such 
lecturers  and  instructors  as  he  may  deem  advisable  to  conduct  its  exercises.  There  is 
an  account  of  the  first  State  institute  held  under  this  law  under  the  heading  Educa- 
tional Convention,  further  on. 

County  Buneiintendents  are  emxMwered  to  call  also  one  or  more  teachers'  insti- 
tutes annually,  with  the  consent  of  the  county  board  of  commissioners. 

For  the  expenses  of  each  institute,  State  or  county,  the  sum  of  flOO  is  allo.wed  to  be 
dniwn ;  in  the  case  of  a  State  institute  from  the  State  distributable  school  fund,  in 
that  of  a  county  institute  from  the  county  fund. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  rei>ort  of  the  State  superintendent  for  the  years  1877  and  1878  shows  an  addition 
of  2  to  the  number  of  higii  schools  In  the  State.  The  3  high  schools  previously 
reported  were  situated  at  Qold  Hill,  Yircinia  Citv,  and  Elko.  Of  the  location  or 
condition  of  the  newly  established  high  scnools  no  definite  report  appears. 

PBIYATE  SECOXDART  SCHOOLS. 

For  any  institutions  of  this  class  reporting  for  1878,  see  Tables  IV  and  VI  of  the 
appendix  following. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  boanl  of  regents  of  the' State  University,  at  Elko,  submitted  to  the  senate  and 
assembly  of  Nevada  a  report  of  the  condition  of  that  institution  up  to  the  close  of 
1878.  The  number  of  pupils  fluctuated  between  15  and  35  during  tiiat  year,  and 
many  of  them  were  prepared  to  enter  tiie  higher  course.  Students  from  other  places 
were  lodged  in  the  new  dormitory,  erected  in  1878  on  the  university  grounds  and 
intended  to  accommodate  20  students.  With  this  aid  the  necessary  expenses  for  board 
and  lodging  of  each  student  need  not  exceed  $30  a  month.  The  financial  report  for  1878 
exhibits  an  unexpended  balance  of  $1,581.  The  board  of  regents,  in  concluding  their 
report,  state  that,  while  they  claim  uxat  the  State  University  has  not  been  proved  a 
failure,  their  anticipations  of  its  success  have  not  been  realized.  They  recommended 
the  appropriation  of  $12,000  by  the  legislature  to  the  university,  provided  it  should 
be  the  decision  of  that  body  to  continue  the  institution  under  existms  conditions. 

Supeiint'endent  Kelly,  in  his  report  for  1877  and  1878,  speaks  mu^  more  approv- 
ingly and  hopefully,  saying  that  at  his  last  visit  he  found  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment, the  only  one  existing  at  that  time,  in  excellent  order,  the  students  well  trained 
and  remarkably  well  advanced  in  their  studies. —  (State  report.) 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Bishop  Whitaker's  school  for  young  women,  established  at  Reno  in  1876,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  rei)ort  of  the  Commissioner  for  that  year,  made  report  for  the  autumn 
of  1878  of  40  pupils  under  6  instructors.  The  regular  course,  which  is  distinctly  out- 
lined and  well  arranged,  is  meant  to  cover  4  years,  beyond  a  preparatory  year  for  such 
as  may  require  it,  and  to  embrace  all  the  elements  of  a  good  education  for  young 
ladies.  \  Music,  drawing,  paintiuff,  German,  and  l^^ench  are  among  the  subjects 
taught,  and  Latin  is  offered. —  (Ca&logue  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  few  unfortunat<es  of  these  classes  Who  have  come  under  the  care  of  the  State, 
amounting  to  only  4  in  all,  were  at  the  date  of  Superintendent  Kelly's  last  report 
receiving  instruction  at  the  California  institution  for  that  purpose,  at  Oakland,  and 
were  said  to  be  doing  well  and  making  satisfactory  progress. — (Rex><>i'^*) 
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STATE  ORPUAXS'  HOME. 

This  institntion  report8220  inmates  since  1870,  and  69  in  tbe  year  1878.  All  are  taught 
the  common  school  branches,  and  some,  employments.  The  home  is  non-sectarian  in 
character,  and  is  supported  by  bieonial  approfiriatioiia  from  the  State. —  (Betum.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

teachers'  institute. 

The  first  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Carson  City,  April  2^ 
96|  1878,  StAte  Superintendent  S.  P.  Kelly,  president.  After  the  address  of  welcome 
by  £.  A.  Moody,  of  Ormsbv,  responded  to  by  £.  J.  Passmore,  of  Vrrainia  City,  an 
essay  was  read  by  Miss  Habright.  A  lecture  was  then  delivered  by  Hon.  S.  P.  KeUy 
on  "Xnfltitutes,  primary  education,  trustees,  and  the  cooperation  of  parents  and 
teachers.''  An  essay,  by  Miss  Everett,  of  Gold  Hill,  followed.  The  members  of 
the  institute  called  at  the  Carson  City  Kindergarten,  taught  by  Misses  Babcook 
and  Martin,  and  witnessed  a  day's  proceedings.  They  expressed  great  apprecia- 
tion of  the  result  of  the  Frobel  system.  Pro£^  H.  H.  Howe,  of  Virginia  City,  ad- 
dressed the  institute  on  ''Arithmetick"  illustrating  his  method  by  the  aid  of  an  ex- 
I>erimental  class,  and  some  discussion  followed.  Exercises  in  grammar  and  geography, 
with  classes  from  the  Virginia  City  schools,  were  given  by  Miss  Jessup  and  Mrs.  Swiit. 
An  address  on  "  Centralization,"  by  W.  H.  A.  Pike,  was  followed  by  an  essay  from  Bliss 
Michelson,  from  Virginia  City.  F.  M.  Campbell,  city  superintendent  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
not  being  able  to  m  present,  telegraphed  an  abstraot  of  his  address  on  "Coopera- 
tion of  parents  and  teaohers."  A&.  Van  Wagener  read  a  paper  on  "Trustees  and 
teacheis  in  their  relations  to  schools."  Thereafter  Mr.  Ewing,  on  "Qrading,"  Mr. 
Bray,  on  "Discipline,"  and  Mr.  Davis,  on  "School  legislation,"  were  listened  to.  The 
institute  adopted  a  constitmtion  and  by-laws,  made  arrangements  for  permanent 
organization,  and  adjourned.— (Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  D.  R.  Sbb8X0SB»  StaU  tvptrinttndnU  ofpvbUc  ificfruefioti,  Carton  OUif. 
[Term,  Jftnnsry  1, 1870,  to  jBnnsry  1, 1883.] 
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NEW  HAHP8HIBE. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-21) 

Enrolled  in  public  Bcnools.... 

Average  daily  attendance 

Attending  private  schools 

Youth  5-15  reported  out  of  school .... 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Organized  school  districts 

Number  of  public  schools 

Number  of  graded  schools 

Town  and  district  kish  schools 

Average  length  of  schools,  in  days . . . 

Total  number  of  school-houses 

Report>ed  unfit  for  use 

Built  during  the  year 

Having  maps  and  globes 

Estimated  value  ot  school  property. . . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Teachers  in  same  school  successive 
terms. 

Teachers  from  normal  schools 

Average  monthly  pay  of  ^en  h 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  6  .... 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Total  income  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditures  for  public  schools. 


1876-77. 


Pir 


a73, 418 

68,035 

47,921 

l>493 

3,690 


2,062 

2,562 

424 

37 

91.85 

2,231 

361 

12 

699 

383,144 


591 
2,955 
3,546 
1,127 

295 

$38  37 

24  71 


1609,733 
604,654 


1877-78. 


•8, 


073,785 

66,023 

46, 410 

3,782 


2,049 

2,560 

485 

49 

96.65 

2,261 

300 

28 

852 

336,547 


600 
3,026 
3,626 
1,279 

396 

(37  12 

24  26 


$583,441 
636,655 


Increase. 


367 


489 

2,289 

90 


61 

12 

4.80 

30 


16 
153 


9 

71 

80 

152 

101 


$32, 001 


••  »- 


aSuporintondenVs  estimate. 


h  Incladhig  board. 


Decieaae. 


2,012 


13 
2 


61 
'$46,'5»^ 


$1  25 
45 


$26,292 


(From  report  for  1877-78  of  Hon.  Charles  A.  Downs,  superintendent  of  jtablic  in- 
struction.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  State,  there  is  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  appointed  by  the  gor- 
omoT  every  second  year;  also  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  normal  schooL 

For  townships,  there  are  school  committees,  elected  by  the  people  or  appointed  by 
the  selectmen.  Each  town  may  decide  as  to  tne  number  on  its  school  committee,  their 
title,  duties,  and  term  of  office.  I 

For  districts,  there  is  annually  elected  a  moderator  to  preside  at  district  meetings, 
with  a  clerk  to  keep  record  of  these  and  a  prudential  committee  of  from  one  to  throe 
persons.  In  districts  composed  of  the  whole  town,  the  duties  of  a  prudential  com- 
mittee are  performed  by  a  board  of  education  elected  by  the  people  of  the  distrlot,  and 
consisting  of  3,  6,  or  9  members.  Women  may  vote  for  school  officers,  and  are  eligible 
to  school  committees  and  boards  of  education. — (Laws  of  1878.) 
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OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  the  State  literary  fund  and  by 
a  town  tax  on  polls  and  raraole  estate  of  f350  for  school  purxtoses  for  every  dollar  of 
State  tax  whicn  such  towns  are  required  to  raise.  Towns  may  raise  a  larser  sum. 
The  State  fund  is  distributed  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  scholars  not  less  than 
5  years  old  last  reported  as  attending  the  public  schools  not  less  than  2  weeks ;  the 
town  ftind,  aoooiding  to  the  valuation  of  each  district  for  the  year.  Before  teachers 
can  be  legally  employed,  they  must  be  examined  by  the  school  committee  and  receive 
certificates  lowing  them  to  oe  not  only  competent  from  an  educational  point  of  view 
and  of  good  moral  character,  but  also  of  "  suitable  temper  and  dispositioD  "  for  teachers. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  organization  of  high  school  districts,  at  the  will  of  the 
people,  in  towns  and  in  school  districts  having  not  less  than  100  children  6  to  16  years 
of  age.  Two  or  more  school  districts  in  the  same  or  different  towns  may  unite  to  form 
a  high  school  district. 

The  employment  of  children  under  15  years  of  age  in  manufacturing  establishments 
is  forbidden  unless  such  children  shall  have  attended  some  school  at  least  12  weeks 
during  the  year  preceding :  and  children  under  12  must  have  attended  six  months,  or 
during  the  entire  term  oftne  public  school  in  their  district.  Employers  must  have  a 
oertificate  from  the  school  committee  as  to  such  attendance.  For  violation  of  this 
law  there  is  a  penalty  imposed  on  emplovers  not  to  exceed  |20  for  each  offence,  and 
on  parents  and  ^pardians  of  $10  ibr  tne  first  and  |20  for  every  subsequent  offence.* — 
(General  laws  ol  New  Hampshire.) 

OBNBRAL  GOin>ITION. 

Although  the  enrolment  in  public  schools  was  in  1878  less  than  in  the  previous  year, 
the  number  of  children  in  average  daily  attendance — a  more  important  matter — was 
considerably  greater.  The  private  and  church  schools  incroMcd  their  enrolment 
rather  more  than  the  falling  off  in  the  public  schoolcL  making  a  slight  total  increase 
in  the  number  of  children  attending  some  school.  There  were  fewer  public  schools 
by  2,  but  61  more  graded  and  12  more  town  and  district  high  schools.  There  was  a 
longer  school  term;  more  school-houses  were  built,  more  provided  with  maps  and 
globes,  and  there  were  fewer  reported  unfit  for  use.  A  larger  number  of  teachers  were 
employed ;  more  of  them  taught  the  same  school  successive  terms  and  more  had  been 
trained  in  normal  schools.  Cm  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  aver- 
age monthly  pay  of  teachers ;  a  decrease  of  $46,597  in  the  estimated  value  of  school 
property  and  of  |26.292  in  school  revenues. 

It  appears  from  tne  above  that  on  the  whole  there  was  a  substantial  advance.  With 
the  improved  attendance,  better  instruction  was  ^ven.  There  was  also  more  than 
usual  harmony  in  the  districts  and  sohools.  Statistics  were  returned  in  bettor  time 
and  condition  than  the  previous  year,  although  there  is  still  room,  it  is  remarked,  for 
improvement  in  respect  to  promptness  and  accuracy.  The  fibres  as  to  number  of 
school  population,  for  instance,  are  of  little  value,  many  towns  having  failed  to  report 
the  annual  enumeration  of  children  between  5  and  15. 

The  decrease  in  number  of  school  districts,  though  small,  is  encouraging,  as  show- 
ing the  direction  public  sentiment  is  taking.  Many  towns  are  agitating  the  question 
of  a  consolidation  of  districts,  and  this  consolidation  it  is  believed  will  eventually  come. 
In  the  whole  system  the  superintendent  sees  nowhere  so  much  waste  of  time,  effort, 
and  money  as  in  the  maintenance  of  nearly  1,000  schools  whose  average  attendance  is 
not  over  12  scholars,  and  he  holds  that  until  more  districts  are  consoudated  improve- 
ment in  other  directions  will  be  impossible. 

il  large  majority  of  the  schools  are  still  taught  by  women,  who,  it  is  stated,  are  much 
better  qualined  than  formerly.  They  have  been  employed  therefore  in  higner  grades 
of  schools  and  at  better  pay,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  nearly  equalize  the  rais  of  wages 

Said  to  men  and  women,  leaving  out  of  the  account  those  men  who  are  teaching  the 
igh  schools. — (State  report.) 

kikdergXrten. 

For  information  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  Y  of  the  appendix  following,  and 
the  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  l^e  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

officers. 

By  law,  each  town  may  elect  annually  by  ballot  a  school  committee  of  so  many 
persons  as  is  thought  proper.  They  must  be  adult  citizens,  and  may  be  either  male 
or  female.  In  Manchester  the  committee  consists  of  the  mayor,  the  president  of  the 
common  council,  and  1  member  fh)m  each  ward,  instead  of  2,  as  formerly.    Nashua 

^Isx.  1879  and  afterwards,  no  child  under  tho  ase  of  10  years  may  1m  employed  by  any  manafactarinx 
oorporation  in  this  State,  under  a  penalty  of  $20  to  $100. 
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has  a  board  of  edacation  of  13  members  (including  the  city  school  superintendent), 
and  Portsmouth  a  board  of  instruction  of  12  members. 


STATISTICS,  a 


City. 


ConeoTd  ... 

Itover 

Kancfacster 

Nachna 

Portainoath 


Estimated 
popalatloiL 


18.000 
10,  U2 
28,000 
13,000 
10,000 


Yoath  of 
school  i^e. 


2,318 


^«tSliSS!J  Average  at- 
Bcnoola. 


2,875 
1,«78 
3,607 
2,148 
1,902 


1. 

1,015 

2,413 

1,531 

1,350 


Teacfaen. 


08 
47 
68 

81 
38 


Expendl. 
tore. 


940.743 
84^674 
58,155 

20,888 
27,340 


a  These  statistics  are  from  the  State  report,  except  in  the  case  of  Portsmouth,  where  they  are  £rom 
the  city  report  and  a  retom  for  1878. 

ADDITIONAL  PAJITICULAKS. 

Respecting  Concord  and  Dover  there  is  nothing  bevond  the  statistics  above  given. 

There  is  no  printed  report  of  the  schools  in  Mdncke^ter  for  1878 ;  but  from  a  written 
return  it  appears  that  the  system  includes  primary,  grammar,  high,  and  evening  schools, 
and  a  training  or  model  school.  The  evenlne  schools  had  an  attendance  of  371  stn- 
<Ients,  and  the  high  had  190  students,  117  gins  and  73  boys.  There  was  an  estimated 
enrolment  in  private  or  parochial  schools  of  1,625,  which,  added  to  that  in  pubUo 
schools,  would  give  a  total  of  5,233. 

In  Natikua,  brides  the  number  attending  public  schools,  there  were  70  in  private 
schools,  making  a  total  of  2,218  under  instruction.  Three  evening  schools  were  taught, 
having  an  attendance  of  218  orderly  and  studious  pupils.  The  schools  are  classed  as 
primary,  middle,  grammar,  and  high,  the  first  comprising  3  years,  the  second  2,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  4  each.  The  ni^h  school  has  a  classical  and  English  course,  and 
had  an  attendance  in  1878  of  146  pupils,  81  girls  and  65  boys. — (City  report.)  r 

The  schools  of  PorUmouik  are  classed  as  high,  ungraded,  grammar,  intermediate, 
and  primary.  The  last  3  grades  may  each  be  completed  in  2  years ;  the  high  school 
course  extends  over  4.  Sewing  has  been  taught  for  years  in  the  schools  of  the  inter- 
mediate grade. —  (City  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  PLYMOUTH. 

The  State  established  this  school  in  1870  for  the  special  purpose  of  training  teachers 
for  its  public  schools.  It  has  two  courses,  one  of  1  year,  embracing  the  studies  of 
ordinary  grades ;  the  other  of  2  years,  embracing  such  as  prepare  for  teaching  in  the 
higher  grades.  Graduation  from  the  former  secures  a  license  to  teach  in  the  commcni 
schools  of  the  State  for  3  years ;  graduation  firom  the  latter,  a  license  for  5  years.  Up 
to  1878  there  had  been  219  graduates  from  the  lower  course  and  33  from  uie  higher, 
making  a  yearly  average  of  36  from  both  courses  and  a  total  of  252.  AH  these  appear 
to  have  been  absorbed  bv  the  Stat«  schools,  as  the  State  report  for  1877  showeid  295 
teachers  from  normal  schools  and  that  for  1878  showed  396,  some  of  these,  doubtless, 
coming  firom  the  normal  schools  of  other  States.  The  class  that  graduated  in  1878 
numbered  37  lady  pupils,  31  of  them  from  the  lower  and  6  from  the  higher  come. 
The  classes  ore  said  to  have  been  characterized  by  greater  maturity  and  more  tnor- 
ou^h  scholarship  than  in  the  earlier  ^ears  of  the  school,  and  the  standard  of  ^ualiA- 
cation  for  graduation  having  been  raisecl,  still  better  scholarship  may  be  anticipated. 
No  other  aids  to  normal  twining  are  Known  of  in  the  State,  except  such  as  are 
afforded  by  the  courses  of  institutions  for  superior  and  secondary  instruction. 

TEACIIERS'  INSTITUTES. 

For  these  useful  means  of  improving  teachers  there  was  no  provision  in  the  school 
law  in  1878. 

TEACHERS'  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  usually  assigns  a  place  to  educa- 
tional information  respecting  New  Hampshire. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  superintendent  reports  a  total  of  49  town  and  district  high  schools  sus- 
tained in  1878,  an  increase  for  the  \ear  of  12;  also,  that  6,010  pupils  were  pursuing 
the  higlicr  branches  in  these  schools.    A  table  is  given  embracing  statistical  it^ms 
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from  33  saob  sohools,  prepared  from  answers  to  a  cironlar  sent  out.  The  returns  from 
9  of  these  schools  are  for  1877 ;  the  remainder  are  for  1878.  There  wm  a  total  attend- 
ance of  studeDtSy  as  summed  np  in  the  table,  of  $^362:  boyB|987 ;  girls,  1.376.  There 
were  812  studying  ancient  and  392  modem  languages. — (State  report,  1878.) 

PRIVATE  8ECONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

A  table  is  given  in  the  State  superintendent's  report  embracing  statistics  of  52  pri- 
vate schools  of  academic  grade,  which  reported  to  him  in  answer  to  a  drcnlar  sent 
them,  the  statistics  of  all  but  5  f>eing  for  1878.  A  total  attendance  of  2,821  students 
is  reported,  1,689  being  boys  and  1,132  girls.  Of  the  123  teachers  employed,  68  were 
men  and  &5  women.  There  were  1,601  pupils  pursuing  the  higher  braaohes,  of  whom 
847  studied  ancient  and  387  modem  languages.— (State  report  1878.) 

For  statistics  of  private  secondary  schools  reporting,  see  Taole  YI  of  the  appendix, 
and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  reix>rt  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLBOB. 

The  college  continued  during  1877-78  its  4  years'  academic  course,  its  soientiflcy  agri- 
cultural, and  medical  courses,  and  that  of  civil  engineering.  The  requirements  for 
admission  are  high,  but  fitting  schools  that  have  a  regular  and  thorough  3  years'  cooim 
of  preparation  for  college  are  allowed  to  secure  admission  to  the  freshmen  class  for 
such  of  their  graduates  as  hold  certificates  of  having  completed  the  full  course  and 
mastered  the  entire  requisites  for  admission  or  their  equivalents.  There  was  reported, 
in  the  fall  term  of  1878.  a  faculty  of  34,  with  1  resident  graduate,^  215  acadezmc  stu- 
dents, 53  in  the  scientinc  department,  14  in  the  Agricultural  College,  2  in  the  Thayer 
School,  and  100  in  the  medical  course,  not  including  duplicate  attendance.  An  uncon- 
ditional gift  of  125,000  from  Henry  Winkle,  esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  received  during 
the  year.  It  is  stated  that  during  the  one  hundred  and  seven  years  since  the  first  class 
graduated,  the  college  proper,  or  academical  department,  has  had  no  less  than  1,647 
graduates  who  were  natives  of  Now  Hampshire.  More  than  900  of  these  became 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  221  having  settled  in  the  State.  There  were  331  traced  as 
teachers  of  academies  and  hifidi  scnools,  and  more  than  4,000  winter  schools  in  the 
State  have  been  taught  by  undergraduates.  There  were  18  Judses  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire supreme  court,  5  at  that  time  on  the  bench :  8  governors  of  the  State;  and  more 
than  20  presidents  of  other  colleges.  During  all  this  pHoriod  the  aoadeniicsl  depsart- 
ment  has  not  received  a  dollar  from  the  State,  although  it  has  had  some  land  grants. — 
(Catalogue,  1878-^79,  New-England  Joumal  of  Education,  August  15, 187£^  and  Ths 
Dartmouth,  June  13, 1878.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCJTION. 

SCIBKTIFIC. 

The  institutions  for  scientific  instruction  reporting  from  this  State  are  the  A^oolt- 
ural  and  Mechanical  College,  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  tibieChaiid- 
ler  Scientific  School,  all  departments  of  Dartmouth  College. 

The  Agricultural  and  Meohnnioal  College^  under  the  new  curriculum  noticed  in  last 
year's  report,  proposes  to  give  a  well  rounded  but  purely  English  education,  com- 
prising also  whatever  can  oe  tausht  in  a  school  that  bears  upon  agriculture.  The 
course  of  study  covers  3  years,  and  has  been  so  extended  as  to  include  the  English 
portion  of  a  regular  college  course,  with  such  additional  studies  as  meet  the  necessltiss 
of  the  intelligent  fanner.  The  requisites  for  admission  are  to  be  essentially  the  same 
06  for  the  Chandler  Scientific  School.  The  college  farm  contains  360  acres  of  land  ad- 
mirably Biftted  for  agricultural  experiments. — (Catalogue,  1878-79,  and  The  Dart- 
mouth, April  18,  1878.) 

The  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering  provides  an  exclusively  professional  training. 
The  course,  covering  2  years,  is  essentially  a  graduate  one,  and  is  intended  for  men  who, 
bv  thorough  preparation,  are  qualified  for  subseovent  rapid  advancement  to  responsi- 
ble and  difficult  service.  Qraduates  of  the  academic  department  of  the  college  sie 
not  admitted  to  this  school  without  a  year  of  preparation  in  the  scientific  department, 
and  even  graduates  from  that  must  pass  a  rigid  examination  to  secure  admission. — 
(C'ntalogne  for  1878-79  and  New-England  Joumal  of  Education.) 

lu  the  Chandler  Sdentifio  Department  the  course  of  instruction  extends  over  the  nsnal 
4  collegiate  ye&rs,  and  after  a  satisfactory  examination  the  degree  of  B.  s.  isconferred.-^ 
(Catalogue.) 

For  statistics  of  scientific  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of 
it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

>  Eetident  gradnstM  u«  inttraoted  in  the  adyaaeed  tnd  special  intiJeota  of  the  several  departsmts 
in  an  additional  one  year's  ooarae. 

11  E 
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PROFS86IONAL. 

The  New  Hampshire  Medical  InAtitation,  which  constitutes  the  medical  department 
of  Dartmouth  College,  provides  a  course  of  instruction  ooyering  3  years,  including 
two  full  courses  of  lectures.  Applicants  for  admission  must  be  18  years  of  age  and, 
if  not  graduates  of  some  college,  acvlemyi  or  high  school,  must  pass  an  examination 
as  to  their  fitness  for  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine. — (College  catalogue.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

BDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

Information  from  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Bos- 
ton, shows  the  receipt  of  $3,000  in  187ti  from  New  Hampshire,  indicating,  as  the  charges 
for  tuition  are  ^00  a  year,  that  probably  10  blind  children  from  New  Hampshire  were 
in  the  schooL  In  the  American  Asylum  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Hartford,  Conn.,  there  were 
20  boys  and  6  girls  from  New  Hampuiire,  and  at  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes, 
NorthamptoUi  Mass.,  there  was  1  deaf-mute  from  this  State. 

STATE  BEFOBM  SCHOOL,  MANCHESTER. 

During  the  vear  1878  this  school  had  %  total  of  152  under  training,  and  at  the  date 
of  the  report  there  were  103,  of  whom  92  were  boys.  They  were  instructed  in  the  com- 
mon school  branches  and  in  exnployments  on  the  farm,  in  choir  seating,  shoe  making 
and  mendingi  and  printing.  The  girls  were  employed  in  sewing  and  housework. 
The  discipline  of  the  school  has  of  late  been  materially  chang^ ;  the  pupils  axe 
allowed  more  liberty  and  are  made  to  feel  that  the  institution  is  a  home  and  a  place 
of  instruction  rather  than  of  punishment.  The  result  has  been  good  in  every  respect ; 
the  children  are  more  cheenul,  more  easily  governed,  learn  more  rapidly,  and  work 
better.— (Report,  1878.) 

INDUSTRLAL  TBAXNINQ. 

The  New  Hampshire  Orphans'  Home,  established  in  1871  at  Franklin,  gave  instruo- 
tioii  in  1878  to  44  children  in  the  elementary  English  branehes,  housework,  sewing, 
sad  fiuEoing.    The  institution  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. — (Betnm  for 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATS  AsaociATiojr. 

The  twenty-fifth  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  which  was  held  Octo- 
ber 17  and  18, 1878,  at  Nashua,  secured  a  good  attendance.  Amonff  the  topics  dia- 
ooaaed  were  methods  of  studying  geography,  grammar,  and  reaoing,  class  room 
methods,  normal  methods  of  teaching,  and  oral  and  written  examinat&ns.  During 
the  evening  sessions  a  number  of  addresses  were  delivered,  the  first  beinff  one  of  wel- 
come by  Hon.  Edward  Bpaulding,  of  Nashua.  It  was  refl^nded  to  by  the  president 
of  the  association,  E.  R.  Kuggles,  of  the  Chandler  Scientific  Department  of  Dartmouth 
Oellege.  Hon.  C.  A.  Downs.  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  delivered  an 
ad^ess,  and  Professor  Marshall,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
the  Yellowstone  Park. 

A  nnmber  of  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  association,  among  which  was  one 
fSsvoriag  the  placing  of  all  school  management  in  each  town  in  the  lumds  of  one  set  of 
officers ;  anotner,  advising  that  a  part  of  the  school  revenue  should  be  raised  by  assess- 
flwnt  on  the  taxable  property  of  tne  State  and  distributed  to  the  several  towns  in  pro- 
portion to  attendance;  a  tUrd,  calling  for  enlai^ement  of  the  duties  of  the  State 
ssperintendent,  so  that  he  should  devote  a  part  of  his  time  to  visiting  the  schools: 
sad  a  iburth,  reoommendinff  that  a  moderate  sum  be  set  apart  for  the  support  of  normal 
institutes.  —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education. ) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

KDMUKD  RANDOLPH  PBASLEE,  U.  D.,   LL.  D. 

Dr.  Peaslee  was  bom  in  Newton,  N.  H.,  January  28,  1814;  he  died  in  the  city  of 
New  York  January  21, 1878.  Graduating  from  Dartmouth  in  1836,  and  retumins  to  it 
as  a  tutor  in  1837,  he  continued  with  the  college  for  36  years  as  a  teacher,  as  professor 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  ef  surgery,  and  of  gynecology.  It  was  in  this  hist  branch 
that  he  made  his  most  extended  reputation.  During  his  connection  with  Dartmouth 
he  was  also  for  seventeen  years  a  professor  in  Bowdoin  College ;  for  nine  years,  in 
the  New  York  Medical  College ;  for  two  years,  in  the  one  at  Albany ;  and  from  1874 
on,  professor  of  gynecology  in  the  Bellovue  Medical  Hospital,  New  York.  At  various 
times  he  was  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Medical  Society,  of  the  New  York 
Patholoflpcal  doeiety.  of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society,  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  of  tne  New  York  Medical  Journal  Association,  of  the  New  York  Obstet- 
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rioal  Society,  and  of  theAmerican  Qyneoologioal  Society.  He  waa  also  a  member  of  ten 
Bocieties  in  different  States  and  an  honorary  or  correspondinff  member  of  eight  socie- 
tiee  in  this  country  and  Enrope.  In  all  these  busy  years  Professor  Peaslee  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  various  medical  Journals,  also  publishing  several  medical  works, 
all  of  high  repute.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.  d.  from  Yale  College  in  1B40,  and  of 
LL.  D.  from  Dartmouth  in  1859.  It  is  said  by  his  brother  phvsicians  that  Dr.  Peaslee 
was  in  the  truest  sense  a  liberally  educated  man,  his  intellectual  and  profbssional 
strength  coming  from  the  thoroughness  and  fulness  of  his  training.  He  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  valuable  consulting  physicians  in  the  country  and  one  of  the 
best  educated'menln  all  branches  of  the  profession  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 
(Memorial  discourse  at  Dartmouth  College,  September  1,  1878|  Detroit  Lancet,  Feb- 
ruary, 1878,  and  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  Marcn,  1878.) 

LOBXNZO  D.   BABR0W8,  I>.  D. 

This  efficient  educator  was  bom  in  Windham,  Yt.^  July  1, 1817,  ind  died  at  Ply- 
month,  N.  H.,  February  18, 1878.  His  scholastic  training  was  limited  to  the  district 
school  and  the  academy,  but  he  was  a  student  all  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
advocate  the  establidung  of  the  first  theological  seminary  in  the  Methodist  Episcopi^ 
Church,  which  was  at  Concord,  N.  H. ,  from  1$I6  to  1866,  and  was  then  removed  to  Boston. 
From  lo56  to  1869  he  was  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Female  College,  and  for  several 
years  a  trustee  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown.  Conn.  His  prmoipal  work  as  an 
educator  was,  however,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Seminary  and  Female  College,  Tilton, 
with  which  he  was  connected  as  president  for  six  years  and  as  a  trustee  for  life.  It 
was  through  his  influence  and  effort  that  this  institution  has  a  Ladd  professorship  of 
biblical  instruction  and  moral  culture.  As  a  teacher  he  aimed  at  the  broadest  culture 
and  always  made  the  most  and  the  best  of  his  students.— (State  report.) 

PROF.  E.   KNIGHT. 

This  gentleman,  one  of  the  finest  mathematicians  in  the  State,  was  bom  at  Han- 
cock, iT  H.,  November  1,  1817,  and  died  at  New  London,  N.  II.,  March  4,  1878,  aged 
60  years.  Ue  was  naturally  a  teacher,  and  for  forty  years  filled  such  a  position,  mvt 
in  the  district  school,  afterwards  in  the  academies  at  New  Hampton  and  New  Lon- 
don. He  was  always  connected  with  county  institutes,  and  tnis,  as  well  as  his 
connection  with  different  academies,  gave  him  a  wide  influence  over  the  common 
schools.  His  mind  was  strictly  mathematical ;  a  prominent  excellence  in  his  teaching 
of  mathematics,  was  that  he  not  only  taught  his  pupils  the  operations  under  the  rules, 
but  aJso  the  underlying  principles. — (New  Hampshire  school  report  for  1878.) 

REV.  JOSEPH  WABBBN,  D.  D. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1877  failed  to  record  the  death  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Warren,  d.  D.,  a  venerable  laborer  in  schools  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Dr.  Warren  was  bom  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  August  30,  1609,  but  passed  his  childhood 
in  Loudon,  Merrimack  County,  N.  H.  He  attended  the  public  schools  and  afterwards 
the  Plymouth  Academy  for  a  uort  time ;  he  then  became  an  apprentice  in  the  printing 
office  of  the  Statesman,  a  newspaper  in  Concord.  He  afterwards  attended  the  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  the  Lane  TheologioiJ  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.  After  his  ordina- 
tion he  and  his  wife  went  to  Hindostan  as  missionaries,  and  during  nearly  fifteen  yean 
he  performed  there  much  arduous  service.  He  established  and  successfully  conducted 
a  large  mission  printing  office,  at  which  a  great  many  tracts  and  evangelical  treatises 
(composed  and  translated  by  himself  and  his  fellow- workers)  were  issued.    He  was 

Srominently  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  Native  Orphan  Asylums  at  Alla- 
abad  and  with  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  the  Male  and  Female  High  Schools 
at  Agra ;  in  addition  to  these  labors  he  was  a  dally  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  the  streets 
and  market  places. 

Returning  to  this  country  in  1853,  he  remained  to  educate  his  two  youngjer  children. 
He  was  for  a  time  an  agent  for  the  Oxford  Female  College,  Oxfoitl,  Ohio.  He  was 
also  pastor,  successively,  of  Presbyterian  churches  in  Greensburg,  Ind.,  and  Quincy 
and  Macomb,  111.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Dr.  Warren  accepted 
the  chaplaincy  of  the  Nintn  Missouri  Volunteers,  serving  steadily  with  that  regiment 
till  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  when  he  was  detailed  to  service  in  general  hospital  No. 
2  at  that  post.  Here  his  attainments  and  character  made  him  many  warm  friends, 
and  when  the  work  of  supporting,  sheltering,  and  educating  the  ft«edmen  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi developed,  he  was  trauMened  to  duty  under  Col.  John  Eaton,  general  super- 
intendent of  freedmen  for  the  Department  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  State  of  Axkansas, 
and  soon  became  general  superintendent  of  schools  under  that  officer.  Under  his 
supervision  were  afi  schools  for  fireedmen  south  of  Cairo,  111.,  and  north  of  the  Red 
River  in  Louisiana.  In  order  to  facilitate  his  new  work.  Dr.  Warren  resigned  his 
chaplaincy  and  was  apiK>inted  to  a  similar  position  in  the  Sixty-fourth  United  States 
Colored  Troops,  Col.  S8.muel  Thomas  commanding. 
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On  the  organizatioD  of  the  Bureau  of  Refagees,  Freedmen.  and  Abandoned  Landajf 
Colonel  Thomas  was  appointed  assistant  commissioner  for  Mississippi,  and  under  him 
Chaplain  Warren  was  continued  as  superintendent  of  colored  schools  for  that  State.    » 

Resigning  his  position  in  September,  1866,  Dr.  Warren  (whose  wife's  health  was  too 
poor  to  admit  oi  her  return  to  Hindostan)  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  PresbTterian 
Church  at  Salem,  111.,  where,  three  years  after,  he  buried  his  wife.  RemoTing,  after 
his  second  marriage,  to  Flora,  EL,  he  was  principal  of  a  priyate  academy  till  1872,  when 
he  returned  to  his  lormer  labor  as  a  missionary,  dosing  a  long  life  of  intelligfnit  and 
earnest  labor  for  the  ohuroh  and  for  education,  at  Oualior,  March  7,  1877. 

Dr.  Wairen  was  aa  admirable  Sandoit  and  Hindoatanee  scholar  and  noted  throngh- 
out  India  for  the  pvsdalon  and  readineaa  of  his  knowledge  in  these  sabjeota. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hi.  Oil4Bf  as  A.  Bows,  SUtU  mtptHmUndmt  qfpiMic  imHruetioi^  (MneaHL 

ffleeond  tern,  lf7t-tno.l 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTKNDANCE. 

Youth  of  acliool  age  (&-18) 

Enrolled  inpablio  BchooU 

Average  attendance 

Enrolled  in  private  schools 

Whole  enrolment  in  schools 

Children  in  no  school 

SCHOOL  DISTBICIB  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  townships  and  cities 

Number  of  school  districts 

Number  of  public  school  buildings . .. 
Number  of  departments  in  these . .... 
Number  of  unsectarian  pri  vate  schools 
Number  of   church   and  parochial 

schools. 
DistrictsJn  which  school-houses  are 

poor. 
Districts  in  which  they  are  passable. 

Districts  in  which  they  are  good 

Districttt  in  which  they  are  very  ^ood 
Number  of  new  school-houses  built.. 
Number  refurnished  or  remodeled.... 

Average  value  of  school-houses > 

Valuation  of  all  school  property , 

Districts  with  less  than  6  months' 

school. 
Districts  with  6  to  9  months'  school. 
Districts  with  9  months'  school  or  more 
Average  time  of  school  in  days 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Male  teachers  in  the  public  schools.. 
Female  teachers  in  the  public  schools 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools .... 
Whole  expenditure  for  them 

STATE   SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  available  fund 


1876-T7. 


318. 378 
198, 709 
107,961 

42.208 
240. 917 

72,389 


263 
1,367 
1,546 
3,081 

198 
88 

178 

252 

464 

469 

26 

35 

•5,099 

6,518,504 

13 

80 

1,275 

184 


954 

2,356 

3,310 

163  78 

37  04 


|2, 079, 907 
1,929,902 


$1, 650. 350 


1877-^8. 


322,166 
202.634 
113, 604 

42, 017 
244,651 

72,067 


265 

1,367 

1,551 

3,182 

227 

98 

166 

274 

451 

469 

24 

39 

•4,967 

6,300,398 

11 

84 

1,271 

194 


993 

2,436 

3,429 

•60  50 

36  14 


•2, 004, 049 
2, 004, 049 


•1, 365, 284 


Increase. 


Deorease. 


3,788 
3,925 
5,643 


3,734 


5 


101 
29 
10 


22 


4 

io' 


39 

80 
119 


•74, 147 


191 


12 


13 

"a 


•132 

218, 106. 

2 


•3  28 

90 


•75,858 


•285,066 


(Reports  of  State  Superintendent  Ellis  A.  Apgar  for  the  two  years  indicated,  with 
returns  from  the  same  for  income,  expenditure,  and  s<;hool  fimd.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICBRS, 

For  the  State,  there  are  a  board  of  education,  a  superintendent  of  public  instmotion, 
and  a  board  of  examiners.    The  State  board  exercises  a  goneral  supervision  over  the 
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school  system ;  the  suporintendcut  visits  the  schools^  advises  county  superintendents, 
and  annually  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  whole  school  system ;  the  State  board  ox 
examiners  tests  the  qualifications  of  teachers  who  desire  certificates  good  throughout 
the  State.  ^ 

For  local  school  work,  there  are  a  county  sux^erlntendent  and  a  county  board  of 
examiners  in  each  county,  a  board  of  trustees  for  each  school  district,  and  a  township 
board  composed  of  all  the  district  trustees  within  each  township.  For  cities  there 
M»  boards  of  eduoation,  with  city  superintendents  and  boards  of  examiners. 

OTHKB  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  State  board  of  education  is  the  chief  school  authority ;  it  makes  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  schools  not  inconsistent  with  the  school  law,  and  carries  into  effect 
it«  provisions ;  appoints  trionnially  the  State  and  county  superintendents  (the  latter 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  boards  of  freeholders)  and  may  remove  them 
at  its  pleasure.  It  also  determines  the  standard  to  be  reached  by  t«acnetB  for  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  certificates  given  by  the  State  and  county  boards  of  examiners,  and 
the  frequency  with  which  county  superintendents  shall  visit  the  schools  and  meet  the 
township  boards  of  trustees  for  consultation  as  to  school  interests.  The  State  suiter- 
intendent  acts  as  the  secretary  and  general  agent  of  the  board,  carries  out  its  instruo- 
tions,  and  enforces  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  it ;  he  has  also  specific  duties 
prescribed  by  law.  The  connty  superintendents  are  allowed  salaries  sufiicient  to 
enable  them  to  give  at  least  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  their  work.  The  schools 
are  sustained  largely  from  the  proceeds  of  a  State  tax  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar,  from 
the  interest  of  the  State  school  fund  and  a  State  appropriation  sufficient  to  make  this 
$100,000  annually.  As  the  allowance  from  the  State  suffices  for  many  of  the  rural 
schools,  comparatively  few  of  tbe  districts  raise  local  taxes  to  improve  or  continue 
their  schools,  only  246  out  of  1,367  doins  so  in  1877-^78.  To  obtain  State  funds,  how- 
ever, districts  must  maintain  their  schools  at  least  9  months  each  veor  in  suitable 
buildings,  with  proper  onthonscs,  and  must  make  annual  report  of  the  number  of 
youth  of  school  age  (5-18)  within  their  bounds.  To  obtain  their  pay,  teachers  must 
hold  valid  certificates  and  must  present  to  the  county  superint-endont  fVill  statistical 
reports  of  the  schools  they  have  taught.  Coq^oral  punishment  is  forbidden  by  law. 
The  State  schools  are  not  only  gratuitous  to  children  in  their  districts  5  to  18  years  of 
age,  bnt,  since  1875,  children  from  8  to  14  years  old  are  required  to  attend  them  or  have 
some  other  means  of  instruction  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  year,  of  which  6  weeks 
must  be  consecutive.  Provision  is  made  for  graded  schools  and  for  school  libraries, 
and  under  an  act  of  1878  each  public  school  applying  for.  the  some  is  to  be  furnished 
by  the  State  superintendent  with  a  simple  set  oi  apparatus  to  teach  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures.  A  normal  school  and  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege cuter  into  the  State  system,  but  there  is  no  State  university. 

GENERAL  CONDmON. 

The  improvement  which  has  marked  preceding  years  was  still  maintained  in  1878. 
Although  the  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  continues  much  below  tbe  school  jiopu- 
lation,  the  increase  in  enrolment  was  137  more  than  the  increase  in  school  population, 
while  the  increase  in  average  attendance  exceeded  by  If 855  the  increase  in  school  pop- 
ulation. The  attendance,  too,  was  for  a  longer  period,  2,379  more  than  in  the  previous 
year  attending  10  months,  4,482  more  from  8  to  10  months,  and  1,652  more  from  6  to  8 
months.  These  signs  point  plainly  to  an  increasing  sense  of  the  value  of  an  educa- 
tion and  a  growing  i>eroeption  of  the  advantages  afforded  in  the  public  schools.  To 
meet  this  feeling  on  the  people's  party  we  find  that  the  average  time  of  school  was 
made  10  days  longer  than  in  1876-^7.  There  was  an  increase  of  5  in  the  number  of 
public  school  buildings,  of  101  in  the  number  of  depiuliments  in  these,  of  90  in  the 
number  of  first  grade  certificates  granted  to  teachers,  and  of  119  in  the  number  of 
tcK^hers  employed  in  the  public  schools ;  while  26  new  districts  laid  the  foundations 
of  school  libraries  and  53  districts  took  measures  to  increase  the  libraries  they  already 
had.  The  reports  from  most  of  the  counties  show  activity  in  school  work,  and  Bur- 
lington, which,  with  2  adjoining  counties,  has  a  regularly  graded  course  or  study,  eet 
the  example  of  graduating  with  special  exercises  at  the  oonn^  seat  the  45  pupils  who 
in  1878  completed  this  course  and  passed  the  final  examinations. 

TRAININO  FOB  INDUSTRIAL  OOOITPATIONS. 

In  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Department  of  Butgers  College,  the  Stevens 
Institute,  Hoboken,  and  the  John  C.  Green  School  of  Science,  Princeton,  the  State 
provides  more  than  average  facilities  for  mechanical  and  technical  training.  But  to 
develop  fully  her  various  industries  and  prepare  skilled  hands  for  work  that  needs 
them,  Superintendent  Apgar  recommends  tha^  as  soon  as  practicable,  industrial  draw- 
ing be  made  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  the  public  schools  and  that  technical  schools, 
to  prepare  students  for  trades  requiring  special  skill,  be  established  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  State  and  with  some  State  aid  at  three  or  four  chief  centres.    The  State 
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boflxd  accepts  and  indoraei  the  recommendatxon,  and  in  some  cases  drawing  has  been 
introdnoed  by  school  boards  trithoat  waiting  for  a  State  law. 


SCHOOL  MUSXX7M8. 


Snperintendent  Apgar  aeain  nrges  the  formation  of  local  mosenms  for  botanical, 
geological,  coological,  and  entomoloffical  specimens,  to  be  gathered  by  pnpfls  ana 
teachers  and  nsed  to  illnstrate  the  flora,  fauna,  &c.,  of  the  several  sections  of  thp 
State.  The  superintendent  cuod  his  brother  in  the  State  Normal  School  do  much  to 
further  this  at  the  teachers'  institutes  they  attend. 

KINDSROARTBN. 

For  information  respecting  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  Y  of  the  appendix  follow- 
ing, and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

City  boards  of  education,  with  city  sui>erintendents  of  schools  and  boazds  of  ezazi- 
iners,  form  the  official  staff  in  the  cities  of  this  State. 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 


Cftmden... ...... 

EUzAbeth 

Hoboken 

JeneyCity 

MiUTUlo 

Newark 

New  Bmnswlek 

Onoge 

PAtenon 

Phmipsburg.... 

Plftinfield 

Kahway 

Trenton 


Etttmikted 

Yonth  of 
Mhooliige. 

Xnroliiioiitk 

ATongeat- 
tondaiioo. 

Teaohon. 

40.000 

80,000 

88,000 

120,000 

8,000 

18^000 

19,000 

11,000 

89.500 

8,000 
11,000 

8,000 
80,000 

11,134 
7,124 
8,720 

40,204 
2,286 

87.845 
5,727 
8,680 

12,480 
2,721 
2,034 
1,778 
9,221 

7,068 
8,406 
6,088 

20,585 
1,971 

17,846 
2,555 
1,426 
7.187 
1.721 
1,296 
1,885 
8,769 

11,860 
1,280 

11,285 
1,852 
1,071 
4,642 
1,181 
850 
822 
2,812 

uo 

47 
78 

810 
81 

265 
44 
80 

101 
80 
25 
28 
66 

Xzpendip 


206^469 
86^463 
2M85 
78,r 


43,128 


aTbe  statlitios  m  taken  from  the  tables  of  the  State  report,  with  the  exoeptkm  of  population  and 
expenditaxvL  wbioh  are  not  there  giren.  These,  with  the  aodltloDAl  pttrtieolars  feEowinir,  are  derlTed 
from  piintea  or  written  tnfoxm»ti«n  funiahed  this  BnreaiL 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICCLAS8. 

Camden  reports  to  the  State  superintendent  12  school  buildings,  a  healthful  growth 
in  the  school  system,  and  a  purpose  to  supplement  the  existing  curriculum  by  endear- 
oriug  to  secure  to  pupils  a  training  in  at  least  the  elements  of  Industrial  oooapations. 

JSUxdbeih,  through  ner  superintendent,  says  that  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  intro- 
duce radical  changes  during  the  year,  but  rather  an  effort  to  perfect  «nd  strengthen 
the  existing  system.  Better  order  in  the  sohools  and  greater  thoroughness  in  teach- 
ingare  also  noted,  with  an  increase  of  about  3  per  cent,  in  aittendanee. 

Hobokm  had,  in  1878,  8  schools,  with  64  classes  in  English  studies  and  20  in  Ger^ 
man,  the  system  including  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  hi^h  school  depart- 
ments, with  an  eyening  sonool  and  Saturday  normal  schooL  This  school  held  its 
sessions  from  9  to  12  each  Saturday  during  the  school  year,  reoeiving  aU  desiring  to 
teach  who  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  |Mreparatory  studies,  as  well  as  all 
teachers  in  1>he  city  schools  below  the  grade  of  pnnefpaL  It  had  9  flrraduates  at  the 
close  of  1878.  The  evening  school,  op^nu^g  December  1  and  continuing  through  the 
winter,  numbered  in  December,  1S78,  6  teachers  and  as  many  classes,  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  327  pupils.  The  90  German  classes  were  taught  at  different  hours  hj  2  special 
German  teacners.  One  laive  school  bidlding  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  and 
occupied  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  giving  accommodation  to  24  classes,  including  pri- 
mary, grammar,  and  high  school  &parnnents.  The  number  of  teachers  during  1678 
increased  by  7,  the  school  departments  by  7,  the  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  by 
366,  and  the  average  attendance  by  235.    There  is  a  librarv  of  557  volumes. 

Jeney  Ciiy  repute  20  school  buildings  in  1878L  of  which  17  wero  owned  and  3  rented 
by  the  city.  Tnere  remained,  however,  so  great  a  lack  of  accommodation  for  the  large 
and  fast  increasing  school  iK>pulation  that  teachers  had  to  struggle  on  with  classes 
twice  as  large  as  could  be  properlv  taught  or  managed ;  rooms  were  so  crowded  as  to 
make  pure  air  and  comfort  impossibilities ;  and  as  many  as  seventeen  hundred  or  eight- 
een hundred  applicants  for  admission  had  to  be  refused  from  want  of  room  to  seat 
them.  The  schools  numbered  39,  including  21  primary,  15  fframmar,  a  high  school,  a 
training  school  for  teachers,  connected  with  the  high  school,  and  a  Saturday  normal 
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school  for  teacheiB.  Besides  306  regular  teachers  there  was  a  special  teacher  of  draw- 
ing, and  through  her  instructions  uie  others  were  enabled  to  preside  effectively  over 
the  drawing  exercises  of  their  pupils  and  to  secure  a  fair  advancement  in  the  work. 
Music  was  not  regularly  taught,  but  frequent  exercises  in  singing  trained  most  of  the 
pupils  to  sing  by  rote,  and  in  some  schools  a  music  teacher  was  permitted  to  form 
classes,  receivine;  a  compensation  from  the  pupils  taught.  Whether  evening  schools 
were  maintained  does  not  appear. 

Newark  had  1  normal  school,  1  training  school,  1  high  school,  11  grammar  and  2  in- 
termediate schools,  23  primary,  2  industrial  schools,  and  1  school  for  colored  children, 
besides  evening  schools.  Two  Kindergarten  mentioned  in  the  report  appear  to  be 
included  in  the  schools  here  enumerate.  The  high  school  had  3  courses  of  study,  a 
classical  of  4  years,  on  English  and  scientific  of  4,  and  a  commercial  of  2  years.  The 
schools  were  taught  in  27  buildings,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  15,047.  The  whole  enrol- 
ment in  the  day  schools  was  lti,474 ;  in  eveniuff  schools,  1.186;  in  the  normal  school, 
d4,  an  increase  of  718  in  day  and  normal  schools  and  of  2x3  in  evening  schools.  The 
average  attendance  readhed  90  per  cent,  on  the  enrolment  except  in  the  evening  schools, 
the  attendance  in  which  is  always  irregular.  The  2  industrial  schools  are  peculiar  in 
their  organization,  the  care  of  them  being  divided  between  the  city  board  of  educa- 
tion ancT an  association  of  ladies.  The  teachers  under  the  city  board  conduct  the  class 
exercises  in  the  primary  school  studies ;  the  ladies  preside  over  exercises  in  sewing, 
knitting,  and  other  useful  industries,  and  give  the  children  a  midday  meal,  \^'hidi 
stimulates  attendance.  The  children  in  these  schools  are  mostly  from  poor  uimilies 
where  the  home  instruction  amounts  to  very  little.  In  the  schools  of  the  city  gener- 
ally, drawing  is  taught  on  the  Walter  Smith  system,  and  instruction  in  vocal  music  is 
given  to  some  extent. 

In  New  Brufuwickf  from  the  conviction  that  regular  attendance  is  essential  togood 
scholarship  and  eventually  to  good  citizenship,  every  effort  was  put  forth  in  1877-78 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  as  many  x)upils  as  possible  every  day.  To  aid  in  this, 
records  were  published  monthly  in  the  city  papers,  showing  the  average  roll,  the  aver- 
age attendance  in  each  deparkuent  at  every  session,  the  number  of  tardinesses,  and 
the  percentage  of  attendance  on  enrolment.  Under  this  stimulus  the  average  attend- 
ance, based  on  the  average  enrolment,  reached  96.2  per  cent.,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  it  was  found  possible  to  publish  the  names  of  385  pupils  that  had  not 
missed  a  day  during  the  year,  while  1  had  missed  no  session  in  9  years ;  4,  none  in  8 
years,  and  6,  none  in  7  years.  Improvement  in  behavior  has  naturally  kept  pace  with 
this  improvement  in  attendance. 

At  Orange,  from  inadequacy  of  accommodations  in  the  schools,  it  was  found  necessary 
in  1877-78  to  use  the  half  time  system  in  several  classes  of  the  lowest  primary  grade. 
The  arrangement — though  adopted  only  as  a  temporary  one  to  meet  an  emergency — 
has  confirmed  the  testimony  of  other  cities  that  the  ])roeres8  of  these  young  pupils  is 
about  as  great  in  one  short  session  of  3  hours  as  in  2  including  5  hours.  The  schools 
of  the  ci^  are  so  g^raded  that  pupils  entering  the  primary  department  at  5  years  of 
age,  and  satisfaotonly  completing  the  several  erades,  will  finish  the  high  school  course 
at  or  before  the  age  of  18,  thus  passing  through  the  full  State  limit  of  attendance. 

Paterwn  had  dunng  1877-78  a  city  normal  school  for  the  preparation  of  new  teachers 
and  the  fuller  training  of  the  younger  ones  employed,  a  high  scnool,  7  grammar  schools, 
3  primary  schools,  ana  7  separate  prima^  departments,  with  7  evening  school  classes. 
The  attendance  was  considerably  diminished  by  epidemic  diphtheria.  Discipline,  how- 
ever, was  well  maintained,  the  instruction  is  thought  to  have  been  better  tnan  in  pre- 
vious years,  and  the  improvement  of  pupHs  is  said  to  have  been  correspondingly  great. 
Drawing  and  music  botn  received  attention.  The  evening  schools,  which  were  opened 
October  1  and  closed  February  13,  numbered  7,  6  elementary  and  1  high,  under  30 
teachers.  The  total  enrolment  in  them  reached  1,707 :  the  average  enrolment,  944, 
and  the  average  attendance,  564.  The  normal  school  included  72  teachers  attending 
as  pupils  and  25  candidates  fbr  teachers'  poaitions.  There  was  also  a  normal  class  oi 
12  in  the  high  school. 

PhilUpshurg  thoroughly  grades  its  schools  and  has  a  well  arranged  course  of  study. 
In  1877-^78  semi-annual  examinations  superseded  the  former  yearly  test.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  47  pupils  passed  into  the  high  school  department,  that  department  gradu- 
ating 21. 

Bakway  had  5  school  buildings,  1  of  them  used  for  the  accommodation  of  colored 
children.  It  is  claimed  that  in  proportion  to  school  population  Rahway  gaUiers  more 
children  into  her  schools  than  anv  other  city  in  the  State  save  one,  and  that,  while  the 
average  attendance  throughout  the  State  is  somewhat  less  than  one-third  or  the  school 
census,  it  is  here  almost  one-half. 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School^  Trenton,  enrolled  during  1877-78  a  total  of  241 
normal  pupils,  34  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  59  of  them  males  and  1^  females. 
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The  ftTenge  attendance  ^fas  180;  the  number  of  sraduatee  from  the  advanced  coarse 
of  three  yearSi  23 ;  from  the  elementary  coarse  of  two  years,  16 ;  a  total  of  41,  most 
of  whom  secured  positions  as  teachers.  Some  students  attend  who  do  not  graduate, 
and  do  not  enter  to  do  so.  They  enter  mainly  to  perfect  themselves  in  methods  of 
teaching.  Such  pupils,  as  well  as  others,  are  made  welcome,  the  aim  of  the  school 
being  to  increase  oy  all  available  means  the  teaching  power  oi  the  State.  The  course 
during  the  year  was  compared  with  the  courses  of  similar  institutions  throughout  the 
country  and  found  to  be  more  extensive  than  several,  surpassed  by  none.  The  model 
school  has  continued  to  serve  the  two  ends  for  which  it  was  established,  viz :  to  furnish 
a  schoel  of  practice  for  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  and  to  show  the  community 
what  a  good  school  ought  to  be  as  to  instruction  aud  management.  The  aver%ge 
attendance  iu  it  for  the  year  was  300. 

The  FarnuM  Preparatory  School,  Beverly,  which  is  meant  to  be  both  an  adjunct  to 
the  normal  school  in  preparing  teachers  and  a  first  class  ^aded  school  for  Beverly  and 
its  vicinity,  has  primary,  intermediate,  preparatory,  and  senior  departments,  the  first 
two  with  3  classes  each  and  the  last  two  with  2  classes  each.  Averaee  attendance  for 
the  year,  104 ;  number  of  normal  students  not  given. —  (Normal  sohoof  report  for  1876. ) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAIKINQ. 

Normal  classes  are  reported  in  Camden,  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  and  Pater- 
son.  In  Jersey  City,  besides  the  normal  class,  there  was  a  training  school  department 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  a  teachers*  association  for  mutual  improvement  in 
school  studies  and  school  work.  County  associations  for  the  latter  purpose  were  either 
organized  or  continued  in  Atlantic,  Burlington,  Cape  May,  Gloucester,  Hudson,  Pas- 
saic, Union,  and  Warren  Counties. 

teachers'  INaTITUTSS. 

In  6  of  the  chief  counties  the  annual  county  institute  was  held  by  the  State  and 
county  superintendents,  with  the  assistance  of  able  and  experienced  instructors. 
The  interest  awakened  appears  from  the  county  reports  to  have  been  in  most  instances 
very  great. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  New  Jersey  Public  School  Journal  closed  its  useful  life  with  the  fixst  number  of 
1876,  after  little  more  than  a  year's  existence. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

High  schools  or  hish  school  departments  exist  in  connection  with  the  school  systems 
of  Beverly,  Elizabetn,  Hackensack.  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  New  Bmnswick, 
Orange,  Passaic,  Paterson,  Phillipsourg,  Rah  way,  Trenton,  and  Yineland,  as  well  as 
in  the  model  school  connected  with  the  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  and  in  3 
schools  of  Essex  County,  the  courses  of  study  ranging  from  2  to  4  years.  Some  of 
these  schools  prepare  pupils  for  any  college,  while  some  have  business  departments  to 
prepare  for  the  ordinary  work  of  life.  The  statistics  of  the  schools,  in  the  towns  and 
cities  named,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  are  as  follows :  Teachers,  71 ;  whole 
number  of  pupils,  ^/^16:  average  enrolment,  1,823 ;  average  daily  attendance,  1,702 ; 

graduates  for  the  year,  270.    In  Essex  County  there  were  191  more  pupils,  and  in  the 
igher  classes  of  the  State  model  school  at  Trenton,  73 ;  teachers,  average  enrol- 
ment, and  average  attendance  not  given. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistios  of  business  colleges,  private  or  church  academies,  preporatoiy  schools, 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  YI.  Yll,  and  IX  of  the  appen- 
dix following;,  and  lor  summaries  of  them,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COILEGES. 

There  is  no  State  university.  The  College  of  New  Jersey ,  Princeton  (Presbyterian), 
takes  the  place  of  one  more  nearly  than  any  other  in  the  State,  from  its  high  standing, 
large  endowments,  extensive  bmldungs,  and  abundant  means  for  various  forms  of  culture.^ 

^Within  the  12  years  covered  by  the  presidency  of  Dr.  McCosh,  up  to  September.  1878,  the  nnmber 
of  boildbiKS  and  instmctors  was  doubled,  all  the  old  buildings  renewed,  great  adoitions  made  to  the 
libracies  and  apparatus,  the  ooorses  enlarged,  the  standard  raised,  and  the  number  of  students  very 
moeh  Increased. 
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It^reqnireinents  for  admismon  are  abont  the  same  as  those  of  the  best  eastern  colleges ; 
its  4  years'  coarse  appears  a  thorough  one,  with  many  eleotiye  studies  in  the  last  2 
years  additional  to  those  re(^uired,  and  beyond  that  coarse  come  nnmerons  graduate 
eonrsc«,  pursued  by  steadily  increasing  numbers  of  students ;  while  10  endowed  fel- 
lowships afford  to  specially  approved  students  the  means  of  prosecuting  for  a  year 
after  graduation  certain  lines  of  study,  either  at  the  college  or  elsewhere. 

BtttgerB  CoUege,  New  Brunswick  (Reformed),  has  a  regular  4  years'  course  of  required 
and  elective  studies,  and  also  a  series  of  graduate  studies. 

St.  Benediet^s  College^  Newark,  and  Seton  Hall  Collie.  South  Orange,  both  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Newark,  give  instruction  in  Christian 
doctrine,  as  well  as  in  classical  and  commercial  studies. 

All  these  institutions  have  preparatory  schools  for  the  preliminary  instruction  of 
their  students.  For  the  collegiate  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following, 
and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding ;  for  the  prepara- 
tory, Table  VII  and  a  like  summary. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SaPERIOB  INSTSUCTnON  OF  TOUNG  WOMBN. 

For  statistics  of  schools  of  this  class  reporting  for  1878,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appen- 
dix, and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SOIKNTIFIC. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey ^  Princeton,  and  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  have  well 
arranged  scientific  courses,  besides  the  classical,  each  reaching  through  4  years.  That 
at  Prmceton  is  in  connection  with  the  John  C.  Green  School  of  Science,  which  has 
excellent  buildings  and  apparatus  for  its  work.  That  at  New  Brunswick  is  in  th« 
scientific  department  of  Rutgers,  recognized  as  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts.  Each  has  special  courses  in  several  lines,  some  beyond  the  regular 
4  years'  course,  and  leading,  under  certain  conditions,  to  higner  degrees. 

The  Stevens  InstUute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  devotes  itself  to  instruction  in  mechan- 
ical en^neering  and  its  kindrefl  scientific  pursuits  also  in  a  4  years'  course. 

All  these  have  preparatoiy  schools,  for  which  see  Table  VII  of  the  appendix  follow- 
ing. For  statistics  of  the  throe  scientific  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

FROFB88IONAL. 

Theological  training  under  Methodist  anspioes  is  afforded  at  the  Drew  Theological 
Seminaiy,  Madison ;  under  Presbyterian,  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  ^esby- 
teriau  Church,  Princeton,  and  at  the  G(erman  Theological  School  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
Bloomfield;  under  Reformed,  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  New  Brunswick,  and  under  Roman  Catholic  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Seminary 
of  Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange.  In  the  4  first  named  the  course  is  of  3  years ;  in  the 
last,  4.  The  school  at  Princeton  has  a  graduate  course  of  a  year.  In  all  except  the  Seton 
Hall  School  candidates  for  admission  who  are  not  college  graduates  must  pass  a  pre- 
liminarjr  examination  before  entering,  and  possibly  its  candidates  may  all  be  prepared 
within  its  halls.  For  statistics  of  these  schoels,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix  follow- 
ing, and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

There  are  no  schools  of  law  or  medioin^  yet  established  in  the  State,  those  in  the  city 
of  New  York  and  in  Philadelphia  affording  every  needed  facility  for  such  studies,  within 
easy  reach. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

0 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  THE  BLIND,  AND  THE  FEBBLE-HINDBD. 

From  Governor  MoClellan's  annual  message  to  the  legislature  for  1878,  it  appears 
that  New  Jersey  maintained  126  deaf  and  dumb,  ^  blind,  and  44  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  institutions.  The  governor  thinks  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  the  State  to  establish  special  institutions  for  the  care  of  these 
classes,  since  they  are  as  well  instructed  as  they  can  be  under  any  circumstances,  and 
at  a  much  smaller  cost  than  if  the  State  were  to  organize  establishments  of  its  own. 
The  plan  of  granting  the  children  permits  good  for  one  year  and  renewable  when 
favorable  reports  have  been  received  has  be^  found  to  work  welL 

REFORICATORY  AND  INDT78TRIAI*  TRAINING. 

The  New  Jersey  SUUe  Reform  School,  for  boys,  Jamesburg,  receives  juvenile  delin- 
quents fh>m  8  to  16  veaiB  of  age,  with  a  view  to  their  instruction  and  amendment  of 
life.  It  occupies  a  farm  of  490  acres,  and  instructs  its  pupils  in  agricultural  pursuits 
and  other  varieties  of  labor  as  well  as  in  the  elementary  branches  of  learning  and  the 
principles  of  morality. 
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The  State  Induatrial  School  for  GirUy  Trenton,  trains  for  nsefalneas  girls  of  7  to  16 
that  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  vagrancy  or  vice ;  cultivates  their  better  feelinss ; 
instructs  them  in  the  common  school  branches  of  study,  and  imparts  such  a  knowlease 
of  kitchen,  laundry,  and  chamber  work,  sewing,  mending,  and  knitting,  as  fits  them  &t 
domestic  service  in  good  families.    The  teachers  in  lti77-^78  were  4 ;  pupils,  37. 

As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  City  School  Systems^  2  industrial  scnools  for  poor 
children  who  have  slender  advantaees  for  home  training  are  sustained  at  Newazic 
under  the  combined  care  of  the  city  ooard  of  education  and  an  association  of  ladies ; 
the  city  furnishes  the  teachers  for  the  ordinary  common  school  branches,  and  the  ladies 
attend  to  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  useful  household  indnstries.  The  effort 
seems  to  be  successful. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Asbury  Park,  August  28  and  29,  1878.  The 
attendance  was  good,  nearly  100  teachers  from  New  Jersey  and  other  States  being  pres^ 
ent.  A  sharp  debate  on  school  room  nuisances  was  opened  by  J.  Fletcher  Street,  es^. 
A  paper  on  tne  "  Phenomena  of  the  child  mind"  was  read  by  A.  B.  Guildford,  princi- 
pal of  the  Red  Bank  public  school.  This  was  followed  by  a  spirited  discussion  as  to 
the  advisability  of  having  exercises  in  the  school  room  on  current  news  and  gen- 
eral information.  The  evening  session  was  devoted  to  an  address  by  W.  Hasbrouck, 
PR.  D.,  of  the  New  Jersey  Normal  School,  on  ^'The  problem  of  American  education.'^ 
The  relative  advantages  of  graded  and  ungraded  schools  were  discussed  and  the  need 
of  establishing  high  schools  was  warmly  urged  by  different  speakers.  F.  G.  Allison, 
fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  held  that  languages  have  a  place  in  the  normal 
development  of  the  mind.  Professor  Hasbrouck  then  spoke  on  "School  room  mis- 
takes,'' and  after  routine  business  the  meeting  ac^oumed. — (Asbury  Park  Journal, 
August  31,  1878.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

DR.  CHARLES  HODOB. 

This  eminent  theologian  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  December  28,  1797,  and  died 
June  19, 1878.  For  more  than  twenty  years,  from  1822  on,  he  was  professor  of  oriental 
and  biblical  literature  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  then 
bocomiuK  professor  of  exegetical  and  didactic  philosophy.  The  founder  of  the  Princeton 
Review,  ne  was  for  forty  years  its  editor  and  leading  contributor.  His  articles  were 
not  confined  to  theological  discussions,  many  being  upon  general  topics.  Dr.  Hodge 
employed  his  time,  for  full  half  a  century,  in  training  successive  venerations  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  and  published  not  very  long  before  his  aeath  a  work  on  sys- 
tematic theology,  which,  from  its  high  merits,  will  probably  be  a  standard  text  book 
to  carry^n  his  teaching  for  another  naif  century  to  come. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Ellis  A.  Apoab,  StaU  §uperkUmtdtiU  qf  pubUdnttntetitni,  TrmUom, 

[Fifth  tenn,  1878-1881.1 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-21) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  this  on  youth  of  school  age 

Per  cent,  on  enrolment 

Pupils  in  private  schools 

Pupils  in  academies 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  in  the  State 

Public  school-houses 

Number  of  log  school-houses 

Number  of  frame  school-houses 

Number  of  brick  school-houses 

Number  of  stone  school-houses 

Cost  of  new  school-houses,  sites,  &c.. 

Valuation  of  all  school  property 

Time  of  school  in  days 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  the  same 

Whole  number  employed 

Number  licensed  by  normal  schools.. . 

Licensed  by  State  superintendent 

Licensed  by  local  officers 

Employed  for  the  full  term 

Average  annual  salary  of  teachers .... 
Average  monthly  pay 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  ex]>enditure  for  them 

Remaining  on  hand 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Whole  available  State  fund 

United  States  deposit  fund,  the  inter- 
est of  which  is  used  for  school  pur- 
poses. 


1876-^77. 


1,586,234 

1,023,715 

559,537 

35.27 

54.65 

117, 154 

^,519 


11,287 

11,833 

87 

10,031 

1,280 

435 

$1, 358, 404 

30, 386, 248 

178i 


7,850 

22,311 

30,161 

835 

1,108 

28,218 

19,738 

$401  00 

44  92 


$12,110,904 
10,976,235 
1,134,669 


13,130,763 


1877-78. 


1,615,256 

1,032,052 

577,606 

35.14 

55.96 

113,864 

30,072 


11,270 

11,824 

84 

10,021 

1,292 

427 

$1, 363, 430 

30, 147. 589 

179 


7,978 

22,589 

30,567 

863 

1,043 

28,661 

19,948 

$389  00 

43  44 


111,793,628 
10, 626, 506 
1, 167, 122 


$3, 156, 063 
4, 014, 521 


Increase. 


29,022 

8,337 

18,069 


1.31 
'553' 


12 


»5.026 
i 


128 

278 

406 

28 


443 

210 


132,453 


125,300 


Decrease. 


.13 
3,290 


17 
9 
3 

10 


8 
i238,'659 


65 


$12  00 
♦       1  48 


$317, 276 
349,729 


(Reports  of  Hon.  Neil  Gilmour.  State  superintendent  of  public  instmotion,  for  the 
two  years  indicated,  and  return.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  common  schools,  the  State  provides  a  superintendent  of  publio  instruction, 
elected  by  the  legislature  once  in  three  years,  with  a  deputy  and  several  clerks  for 
office  work.  For  academic  and  collegiate  instruction  there  is  a  board  composed  of  the 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  superintendent  of  publio  in- 
struction, with  19  o^«her  persons  elected  for  life  service,  the  whole  body  being  styled 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  Tork.^ 

>  Of  thia  ideal  nniTenity,  the  incorponted  oellem  of  the  Stete —literary,  legal,  end  medical— axe  th* 
depttrtnents,  and  the  higher  gxadea  of  union  aolwoia  and  reoogniaed  aoademiee  the  prepaiatory  iohoola. 
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Schbol  commissioner  districts,  composed  of  a  county  or  port  of  a  county,  elect  trien- 
nially  a  school  commissioner  to  adjust  the  boundaries  of  minor  distriotSi  examine 
teacners.  and  supervise  the  common  schools. 

School  districts,  which  are  minor  divisions  of  commissioner  districts,  at  their  annual 
meetings  elect  either  a  sole  trustee  for  a  year's  service  as  overseer  of  district  school 
interest  or  one  member  of  a  board  of  3  trustees  for  3  years'  service.  They  also  choose 
annually  a  district  clerk^  collector,  and  librarian.  Two  or  more  districts  may  unite 
to  form  a  union  school  district,  in  which  a  board  of  education,  composed  of  from  3  to 
9  members,  elected  for  3  years'  service,  has  charge  of  the  schools  of  tne  whole  district. 

For  school  officers  in  cities,  see  City  School  Systems,  further  on.  State,  district,  and 
city  school  officers  make  annual  report  respecting  tne  interests  committed  to  their 
care. —  (School  laws.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  STSTEM. 

To  encourage  school  districts  to  sustain  public  schools,  the  State  grants  aid  firom 
the  proceeds  of  the  common  school  fund,  from  those  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund, 
from  such  other  funds  as  may  be  at  its  disposal  for  this  purpose,  and  from  a  State  tax. 
The  rate  of  taxation  was  1^  mills  on  the  cfeUar  in  1877, 1^  in  187B,  and  has  been  placed 
at  1.0^  for  1879.  The  conditions  of  the  mnt  are  that  in  a  county  to  be  aided  the 
State  tax  shidl  have  been  dulv  levied  and  fully  paid  in  or  accounted  for  to  the  State 
treasurer;  that  in  a  district  there  shall  have  been  maintained  for  at  least  28  weeks 
of  the  preceding  year  a  common  school  or  schools  under  a  legally  qualified  teacher, 
and  that  report  of  the  school  or  schools  shall  have  been  made,  in  accordance  with  law, 
to  the  proper  officer.  The  basis  of  distribution  to  counties  is  their  population ;  to 
districts,  partly  the  number  of  children  of  school  nge  and  partly  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  Before  each  annual  distribution,  how- 
ever, t^e  money  for  paying  supervising  school  officers  is  taken  out,  as  also  moneys  for 
aohool  libraries,  for  a  contincent  fund,  and  for  Indian  schools  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State.  The  schools  aided  are  free  to  all  3*ouths  from  5  to  21  years  old  residing  in 
the  districts  in  which  they  are  taught ;  but  separate  schools  for  colored  and  IncQan 
youths  may  be  established.  A  compulsory  school  law,  passed  in  1874  and  amended  in 
1876,  was  meant  to  secure  the  attendance  of  all  children  between  8  and  14  years  of 
a^e  for  at  least  14  weeks  in  each  year.  It  has,  however,  proved  inoperative,  only  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  having  taken  anv  effective  steps  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  it  up  to  the  close  of  1878.  A  law  to  secure  libraries  for  school  districts  has 
proved  almost  equally  inoi>erative,  partly  from  the  smallness  of  the  State  allowance 
for  the  purpose,  partly  from  the  absence  of  a  requirement  that  the  people  should  raise 
an  equal  sum,  and  partly  from  the  permission  given  smaller  districts  to  use  the  money 
for  teachers'  wages.  Text  books  for  public  schools  are  designated  in  rural  districts  at 
the  district  school  meeting ;  in  cities  and  villages,  by  the  boards  of  education.  They 
may  not  be  changed  for  5  years  after  adoption,  except  by  a  three-fourths  vote ;  but 
uniformity  of  books  was  not  required  iu  1878,  and  much  complaint  was  made  of  evils 
resulting  from  the  want  of  it.  The  minimum  of  instruction  prescribed  includes  spell- 
ing, reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic  |  but  provision  is 
made  for  crading  the  schools  and  including  higher  studies  in  cities,  villages,  and 
union  districts.  Industrial  or  free  hand  drawing  is  required  by  a  law  of  1875  to  be 
taught  in  cities,  in  union  fr«e  schools,  in  incorporated  free  school  districts,  and  in  the 
State  normal  schools. — (General  school  law,  edition  of  1878.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  report  of  State  Superintendent  Gilmour  for  1878  indicates  improvement  in  the 
schools  at  several  important  points,  with  room,  however,  for  yet  more.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  children  of  school  ago,  29,022,  is  greater  by  28,389  than  that  reported 
in  the  previous  year;  and  though  the  gain  in  enrolment  in  the  public  schools,  ^^^t 
is  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  increased  school  population,  the  rise  of  18,069  in 
the  more  important  matter  of  average  attendance  is  in  some  fair  proportion  to  it. 
The  number  of  school  districts  diminished  by  17,  a  part  of  these  being  absorbed  in 
township  districts,  which  offer  greater  advantages.  The  old  log  school-houses,  as 
well  as  the  stone  and  frame  builaings,  which  many  think  equally  uncomfortable,  di- 
minished in  number,  while  durable  brick  structures  have  increased.  As  to  teachers, 
there  is  a  varied  record.  There  were  128  more  men  and  S78  more  women,  a  total  in- 
crease of  406.  Of  these  28  more  were  graduates  of  the  normal  schools,  but  the  number 
holding  high  grade  certificates  from  the  State  superintendent  was  65  less,  and  the 
number  licens^  by  local  officers,  whose  examinations  are  generally  less  thorough,  was 
greater  by  443.  It  is  feared,  therefore,  that  on  the  whole  there  may  have  been  some 
deterioration  in  quality.  Tne  State  apportionment  for  the  payment  of  teachers  has 
been  lessoned  at  two  successive  sessions,  and  the  risk  has  been  incurred  of  driving  out 
of  an  already  underpaid  profession  the  better  class  of  teachers.  In  his  efforts  to 
secure  better  remuneration  for  teachers,  improvement  of  their  quality,  and  the  general 
adoption  of  the  township  mtem,  which  would  do  much  to  effect  tne  improvement 
sought,  the  superintendent  has  been  only  partially  sncoessftil. 
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NBW  UBOISULTION  IN  SCHOOL  MATTEBS. 

The  only  important  legal  changes  affecting  the  schools  in  1878  were  the  two  follow- 
ing: First,  the  rate  of  the  State  tax  for  the  encooraffement  of  public  schools  was  low- 
ered from  H  mills  to  1^,  while  the  rate  fixed  in  1878  for  the  apportionment  of  1879  was 
lower  still,  viz :  1.069  mills  on  the  dollar.  Next,  the  elections  for  school  officers  in 
districts  with  more  than  900  school  children  were  required  to  be  by  ballot;  and  the 
decision  as  to  two  candidates  for  the  same  office  having  an  equal  number  of  Totes 
was  directed  to  be  made  by  the  inspectors  of  election,  or,  in  case  of  their  failure  to 
agree,  by  the  clerk. 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWINQ  IN  THE  iSCHOOLS. 

• 

Circulars  of  sjpecial  inquiry  on  this  subject,  addressed  by  Superintendent  Gilmour 
to  the  officers  oi  districts  required  to  have  it  taught,  elicited  the  information  that  in 
1877-^8  the  law  was  generally  complied  with.  In  some  districts  instrAtion  in 
drawing  was  given  in  only  one  department;  but  in  many  it  was  made  a  part  of  the 
regular  course  in  all  the  departments.  In  some  schools  pupils  were  required  to  attain 
a  certain  standard  in  drawing  to  entitle  them  to  graduate.  Some  school  boards  em- 
ployed special  teachers;  others  had  drawing  taught  by  the  regular  teachers.  In  a 
few  cases  drawing  was  attended  to  in  districts  not  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
On  the  whole  the  results  of  the  experiment  are  believed  to  have  been  good,  and  the 
study  is  said  to  be  regarded  with  inoreaaing  favor,  both  by  pupils  and  school  boards. 
(State  report.) 

KINDEBGABTEN. 

For  information  as  to  institutions  of  this  class  in  New  York,  see  Table  V  of  the 
appendix  following.  Two  free  Kindergarten,  however,  both  in  New  York  City,  seem 
to  deserve  special  notice,  one  connected  witn  the  Anthon  Memorial  Church  and  the 
other  estabbshed  under  tne  auspices  of  Prof.  Felix  Adler..  Both  offer  the  advantages 
of  this  excellent  and  comparatively  expensive  method  of  instruction  to  the  children 
of  the  poor. — (Returns. ) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICEBS. 

No  important  change  appears  in  the  constitution  of  city  boards  of  education  from 
1877  to  1878.  As  stated  in  the  report  for  1877.  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  in 
each  city  are  intrusted  to  such  boards,  the  memuers  of  which  in  most  cases  are  chosen 
by  the  people.  In  New  York  City,  however,  the  governing  board  of  21  commissioners 
is  appointed  by  the  mayor,  who  also  appoints  3  inspectors  of  schools  for  each  of  the  8 
school  districts  into  wluch  the  city  is  divided.  These  commisslonerB  and  inspectors 
serve  for  terms  of  3  years  each,  one-third  being  liable  to  change  each  year.  Every  2 
years  the  board  elects  or  reelects  a  city  superintendent  of  schools,  with  7  assistant 
superintendents,  and  every  year  it  changes  or  reappoints  1  out  of  5  trustees  of  schools 
ori^nally  appointed  by  it  for  each  city  ward.  In  all  the  school  boards  there  is  pro- 
vision for  partial  annual  change. 

8TATISTIC8.a 


Cities. 


Albany 

Anbnrn v  — 

Bfaighamton 

Brooklyn 

BnffiUo 

Cohoes 

Elmira 

Hndwrn 

Ithaca 

Kingston < 

LooKpprt 

Long  Island  City 

NewDurgh 

New  York 

Ogdensbnrg 

Oswego 

Pongokeepaie. . . . 

Rocnester 

Scbonectody 

Svracafle 

Troy 

Utica 

Watertown 


Popnlation 
(census  of 
1875). 


80,541 
19,649 
15, 518 
482,493 
184.567 
17,498 
20.436 

8.784 
11,000 

8,000 
12,553 
15,587 
17,822 
1,041,886 
10,368 
22.428 
20.022 
81,722 
12,760 
48,256 
48,631 
32,496 

9,902 


Tonth  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
inpublio 
scnools. 

Average 
daily  at- 
tendtmce. 

Teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

37.000 

14,024 

9,076 

247 

1 

1214, 8C7 

5,143 

2,ffi0 

2.155 

57 

37, 713 

4,288 

3.076 

2,030 

66 

36, 510 

164,250 

93,883 

50.005 

1,300 

1,103,358 

62,000 

23,905 

14,792 

457 

310, 407 

9,556 

3.589 

1,712 

41 

39,609 

5,732 

4,805 

8,182 

78 

60.757 

3,500 

1,299 

727 

22 

10, 673 

2,572 

1,812 

1,268 

82 

22,340 

2,838 

1,923 

1.261 

33 

23,788 

4.000 

2,809 

1,623 

43 

30,765 

5,105 

3,844 

2,239 

64 

43,201 

5,886 

8,865 

2.314 

54 

43, 746 

875^000 

208,823 

128,659 

3,465 

3, 376, 740 

4.073 

1,917 

1,112 

28 

14,338 

9,041 

4,331 

2,956 

67 

50.882 

6,000 

3,911 

2,186 

68 

39,9G9 

80.299 

12,335 

8,250 

226 

155.799 

4,460 

2,870 

1,617 

41 

24.  or 

17,217 

9,471 

6,996 

176 

102.340 

19.000 

9,716 

5.546 

146 

110. 478 

11,627 

5.131 

3,521 

96 

68, 263 

2,809 

2,088 

1,460 

48 

36,269 

a  These  statistics  are  from  tables  of  the  State  report  for  1877-78.  except  those  from  Ithaca  and  Kings* 
Urn,  which  are  baaed  on  returns.  The  additional  particulars  lollowmg  are  from  printed  reports  or 
returns  to  this  Bureau.  The  expenditures  represent  the  total  given  by  Mr.  GUmonr,  less  the  amount 
remaining  on  hand  in  each  case. 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULABfl. 

Albany,  for  1877-78,  reported  25  schools  under  the  care  of  the  school  board.  Of  these 
3  were  strictly  primary ;  7  had  primaiy  and  intermediate  departments ;  13,  primary, 
intermediate,  and  senior;  tJ,  intermediate  and  senior  only;  and  1  was  a  hign  school, 
with  a  fall  academic  coarse,  and  an  attendance  in  September,  1878,  of  580  papUs.  In 
all  the  schools  under  the  city  system  ihe  coeducation  of  the  sexes  has  been  for  years 
the  rale,  and  the  resalts,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  are  reported  to  be  excellent. 
Of  the  2b  school  buildings  the  8  of  recent  construction  are  reported  to  have  the  best 
arrangements  for  ventilation,  heat,  and  light.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  high  school, 
the  buildings  are  divided  in  each  instance  into  rooms  capable  of  seating  56  pupils 
under  one  teacher.  Industrial  drawing  and  the  study  of  the  theory  of  music  were 
introduced  daring  the  year  and  became  nonular,  special  teachers  beioff  employed  for 
both  these  studies.  Two  lessons  of  a  half  hour  each  were  ^ven  weekly  in  drawing 
in  the  senior  departments  of  the  schools,  3  in  the  intermediate,  and  1  daily  in  the 

Srimary.  A  system  of  drill  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music  occupied  ten  minutes 
1  each  department  dailv.  In  both  cases  the  ordinary  teaohers  were  first  trained  to 
do  the  ordinary  work,  the  special  instructors  coming  in  for  examinations  and  general 
exercises  afterwards.  The  city  night  schools  are  reported  to  have  been  unsaecessful 
from  the  lack  of  good  teachers.  The  number  of  pnpila  in  private  and  ehnroh  sohooU 
is  given  as  4,048,  which,  added  to  the  14,024  in  city  schools,  made  the  sehool  attend- 
ance only  half  the  school  population. 

Aukwm  in  1876  had  10  school  buildinffs,  with  seats  for  3,272  pupila  in  the  various 
grades  from  primary  to  high  school ;  she  employed  special  teachers  of  drawing  and 
music,  estimated  her  schoolpropertv  at  |130,200,  and  reported  an  attendance  of  1,209 
in  private  and  church  schools,  in  addition  to  the  2,820  in  the  city  schools.  No  evening 
schools  were  maintained. 

Bi^ghamUm  in  1878  n^orted  8  public  school  buildings,  with  seats  for  2,479  pupils; 
there  are  12  grades  in  the  schools,  7  of  them  for  the  osoal  sehool  studiesi  the  remaining 
5  for  those  preparatory  to  and  including  high  school  work.  There  waa  no  note  of  any 
speoial  instruction  in  music  or  drawing,  except  as  the  latter  appeared  in  a  programme 
m  studies  for  the  senior  department  of  the  schools. 

Brooklffn  reported  through  her  superintendent  66  pnbUc  £ree  schools,  taught  for  41 
weeks  and  one  day,  under  duly  qualified  teachers,  of  whom  27  held  certificates  from 
the  State  superintendent  and  21  held  n<»mcU  school  diplomas.  Music  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  hand  and  geometrical  drawing  were  taught.  Two  truant  schools  were 
establidied  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  and  though  the  attendance  enforced  in  them 
amounted  to  only  113  in  all  in  that  year,  the  effect  upon  the  other  schools  waa  held  to 
wanant  the  contin nance  of  them.  They  have  two  teachets,  with  a  superintendent 
of  attendance  and  5  attendance  agents  appointed  in  1676.  According  to  Superintendent 
Fl^d,  91,487  children  were  tausht  in  the  city  schoola  proper,  which  induaed  40  gram- 
mar, 5  primary,  4  colored,  and  7  branch  schools,  while  in  9  orphan  schools,  mainly 
under  control  of  the  board,  were  2,062  more.  Then  there  were  13  elementary  evening 
schools,  2  of  them  for  colored  pupils,  held  from  January  3  to  Februarv  21  and  again 
from  September  16  to  December  20,  1878,  enrolling  9,433  different  pupils  in  the  latter 
term,  4.180  of  whom  attended  the  entire  term.  TlMre  was  also  an  evening  high  school 
which  nad  1,090  pupils  under  instruction  during  some  portion  of  the  same  term,  with 
an  average  evening  attendance  of  454. 

BuffalOf  with  52.000  youth  of  school  age  in  1878.  had,  besides  the  2:i,905  pupils  en- 
loUed  in  the  public  schools,  with  an  average  attoidance  of  14,792,  9,077  children  in 
private  or  parochial  schools;  42  school-houses,  37  of  them  brick,  4  frame,  and  1  stone ; 
and  school  property  valued  at  |754,900. — (State  report.) 

Cohoea  in  1878  had  8  buildings  occupied  by  33  schools,  of  which  26  were  primary,  5 
intermediate.  1  grammar,  ana  1  high.  The  grading  was  much  improved  during  the 
year,  with  tne  natural  result  of  greatly  increased  efficiency  in  school  work.  Husio 
was  taught  in  all  the  schools  by  one  teacher,  and  doawing  appears  as  one  of  the  studies 
appointed  for  all  the  schools  from  the  first  primary  grade  to  the  close  of  the  first  year 
in  the  high  school. 

Elmira  reporte  9  school  buildings,  2  used  for  primary  school  grades,  5  for  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  1  for  the  high  school,  and  1  for  an  evening  school.  Sittings  for 
primary  pupils,  1,99^;  for  grammar  pupils,  1.343;  for  high  school,  160;  for  evening 
school,  300.  The  evening  school  enrolled  180  pupils  under  3  teachers  and  had  84  in 
average  attendance. 

Bu&m  reported  3,500  children  of  school  age,  of  whom  1,299  were  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools;  727  in  average  daily  attendance;  22  teachers;  700  pupila  in  private 
or  parochial  schools;  3  brick  school-houses ;  school  property  valued  at  $32,500;  and 
ti0,673  expended  for  school  purposes  in  1878. — f  Btetum. ) 

Ithaca  had  32  teaohers,  including  a  special  teaciier  of  music ;  56  students  in  other  than 
public  schools,  and  1,534  sittings  for  study.  The  year  1678  was  one  of  continued  suc- 
cess and  prosperity  in  educational  matters,  with  an  increase  over  the  previous  ^ear 
in  point  of  attendance,  enrolment,  peicentage  of  attendance  on  number  belonging, 
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SXW  LXatSL&TION  IM  SCHOOL  HATTERS.  ,.' 

Tfao  onl;  importftut  legal  obangu  affecting  tbe  scboola  in  L8T8  wct^^ 
ing:  First,  tbe  rate  of  the  State  tax  for  tbe  enconragenieut  of  pnbli^  l'^ 
ered  from  IJ-  millB  t«  H,  while  tbo  rat*  fixed  in  1878  for  the  ajiportir.  A  JS 
lower  still,  Tit:  1.069mill8on  the  dollar,    Heit,  tlie  elections  f%-^'^    x- 
districts  with  more  than  300  school  children  were  required  to  t%'\^%-\^   ^\         ",- 
decision  as  to  two  candidates  for  the  same  office  having  an  •  §.  V,  ^.  ■-.>  •,     \* 
was  directed  to  be  made  by  the  inspectors  of  election,  or,  if.,%'%,'^^  \1  ".     v 
agree,  by  the  clerk.  '*»fi  \  i  >         V.     t 

DIDUeTRIAI.  DRAWrao  IN  THK  aCKT^V^*  ■  ',  *■  ^  ''^,     ■-,"' 

CirculuBof  special  inquiry  on  this  subject,  addreaae-'^'l  t:,,V  t-,     \'    ';  *■'      \ 
to  the  offlcersof  districts  required  to  have  It  taught.  el'i'Vl' '.'.'',',.  \  .,  S  i  k.      v 
ISTT-Ta  the  law  was  generally  compUod  ~""  " 

drawing  was  given  in  only  one  department 
regular  course  in  aU  tbe  departments.    In  ~ 
a  ccrtoiu  standard  in  drawing  to  entitle 
ployed  special  teachers;  others  had  drawing  t* 


,ve It  taught,  el'i %!;'.     \  ,.•■,.  ^  C  > , 
lied  with.    It-;  %  V. ' . '{.  i  *  \    i   ».  T    ', 
oent;  but  in{,€,^  «,.   ..V-Vv    '    ,.N 
lasomeaot-^y'i^^.VS*;'     ^^    ^'-   ., 
le  them  to  \'t,  .,  ',iV  *•('',■     •  w  ''  f-  ■ 


of  thia  esoallent  and  comparatively  q 
of  tbe  poor. —  (Hetr—  ' 


mporatively  ^   t}'*  ^     *  .' '  i  \   i*  >'  '' ''       '•  '' 
ippeats  >  V  \  *      .      >  i     1  •  ■•  •' 


No  importaut  ohuDge  ui 
1877tolS78.    As  stated! 

each  city  are  intrusted  ta  each 't  fi\"    ^  ^'.  '  luofljie  eVeni'i' 

by  tbe  people.    In  Now  York': I    '  1  I  ^    V  .aiiothhigh  school 3ii< 

is  appointed  by  the  mayor,  W'^'    \     ,k  ..oola  hada07  m  itsSinlro 

soboal  districts  into  wbiob  f  -  ,  ,-     ■  ,  '..  ..isea.     A.  profeaeorsbip  of  artbi- 

servefor  tennsof  Syearsr-Jf  \  '     \  '  .u  lS7a.— (City  report  for  lB7ii) 

years  the  board  elects  on ,  | .   ,  *  .urent  scbool  bnildinKs  nndor  tbe  cnn- 

snperintendenta,  and  eve.  1       -,  f  '  .  fomiture,  at  (42,000.    I'be  scbooltvcre 

orif[inally  appointed  by  < ' '  ^  <  ..unt  in  private  and  parochial  sohooli,  T30.— 

vision  &r  partial  annu  . '  <  } 

'   -  <  forts  15  pablic  school  buildings,  with  3,80(1  sit- 

.«,  and  apparatna,  at  1175,097 ;  the  schools,  elaawl 

.1,  were  taught  193  days ;  besides  thoee  in  on  evcnin); 

.t  is  estimated  that  there  were  1,332  pupils  io  privnie 

,  >  ,  cport  for  ttio  year  beyond  that  contained  in  the  State  report 

Aibimv /  ■*^^^- 

Anbuni ,-77-'78,  beddes  her  free  academy,  14  grammar,  10 intermediate  ami 

^■^hnmton  ..-  fin],  and  4  Corporate  schools.     An  increase  of  tbe  averwe  nmnbor 

S^'l™ ,.  I'lty  schools  ana  of  tbe  average  daily  attendance  greater  m  1877  and 

Co^«*   '.'.",'.'       *J0'  **"  precediup  years  is  reported  by  tbe  superintendent  as  tie  bMt 

ElmiittiJ'.'."      .i<i  prosperity  of  tlie  schoolB:  financially,  however,  bo  says,  tbo  schools 

Htutoiin . . .      ;„'.,Qing  behind  at  tbe  rate  of  about  110.000  a  ^ear  since  l^o,  altbongb  tbe 

as  leas  in  Rochester  than  in  13  other  cities  mentioned.     The  general 

)la  is  reported  good ;  the  clasB  rooms  are  well  fnmiehod  and  ^iroperk 

lers'  institatos  were  held  every  two  weeks,  the  primary,  mtoruie- 

lar  departments  meeting  in  sacceeaion,  and  tiina  giving  each  depan- 

meetlng  once  in  6  weeks.     Tbe  vole  of  the  previous  sohool  board  lo 

oe  academy  aroused  for  its  support  so  many  oitizena  aiid«Uxpayen 

9W  lease  of  life  and  neefalness.— (Report  for  ISTT'TS.) 

>rted  9  sohool  buildings,  with  31  rooms  and  1,944  sittings  for  JS77-'7p. 

vere  occupied  by  primajy  schools,  12  by  intermediate  3  bv  gramour 

/  remaining  by  a  classic^  institute  or  high  aebooL    Oral.«xam]ut- 

)  of  the  school  year  were  required  for  promotion  fhtm  die  lowtf 

above,  written  examinations  w^re  held  twiee  In  each  term,  or  six 

90  m^ntaining  a  standing  of  75  per  cenL  in  wch  study  bdng  [uo- 

^iMiL     iu  lue  nigber  English  grade,  examinations  at  the  close  of  eaoh  tonD,wi[li 


-,!'" 
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daily  marks,  determined  the  question  of  promotion 

offers  4  courses  of  study,  each  of  3  years,  and  a  sup- 

oung  ladies.    A  night  scnool  was  maintained  2  even- 

''*'^i9aoiier  from  the  senior  class  of  Union  College  and 

^  the  city.    It  enrolled  60  to  70  pupils  of  various 

'^  study  the  common  hranches,  at  a  total  cost  to 

^-^78.) 

41  ungraded  eyening  school,  had  17  primary, 
\Jh  school.    The  registration  for  1878  was 
^^ng  was  151  less  and  the  average  daily 
^  in  the  teaching  force,  which  gave  an 
^veral  previous  years.    The  ungraded 
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^iING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

^jf  18^8,  the  legislature  directed  the  State  superintendent  to  re- 
^cOBtiXi^inj?  the  academic  departments  in  6  of  the  State  normal 
Jus^  coDO^Mttee  of  the  legislature  was  still  investigating  whether 
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dto.    Only  26  children  between  8  and  14  yean  of  age  were  reported  ont  of  school. — 
(City  report,  1878,  and  retnm.) 

Kingston,  which  reports  only  for  the  older  part  of  the  town,  where  there  has  been 
since  1863  a  system  of  graded  schools,  had  2,838  yonth  of  school  age ;  1,^  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  and  213  in  private  schools ;  an  average  attendance  of  1,5^1 ; 
the  attendance  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  schools :  special  teachers 
for  mnsic  and  drawing ;  33  teachers;  and  school  property  valued  ai  |147,000. —  (City 
report,  1876,  and  return.) 

Lockport  had  7  school  buildings,  with  2,448  sittings;  special  teachers  of  musio, 
drawing^  and  penmanship  were  employed. 

Long  island  City  reported  9  private  schools,  with  180  pupils;  7  public  school-houses, 
5  of  them  frame  and  2  brick :  and  $43,261  expended  for  school  purposes.  ^ 

Newhurgh  reports  6  school  buildings  and  sittings  for  1,998  primary,  560  grammar, 
200  high  school,  and  200  evening  school  pupils.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  special 
instructors  in  music,  drawing,  or  penmanship.  The  evening  school  had  3  teachers; 
number  of  pupils  not  given. — (Return.) 

The  New  York  Citg  report  puts  the  number  of  schools  and  departments  under  the  board 
of  education  for  1878  at  261,  a  decrease  of  4  from  1877.  resulting  from  discontinuing 
that  number  of  evening  schools.  The  arrangement  of  the  different  departments  was 
the  same  as  that  given  in  the  last  rei>ort  of  the  Commissioner;  15  corporate  school 
associations,  managing  47  schools,  participated  in  the  school  fund. 

Exclusive  of  802  pupils  in  the  Girls'  Normal  College,  the  whole  number  taujzht  in 
all  the  schools,  making  no  allowance  for  changes  from  school  to  school,  was  2^,371, 
which  was  8,270  more  than  in  1877.  The  pupils  were  distributed  thus :  72,157  in 
104  grammar  schools ;  142,874  in  113  primary  schools  or  departments ;  2,071  in  5 
schools  for  colored  children ;  22,798  in  47  corj^orate  schools ;  19,897  in  ^2  evening 
schools ;  2, 123  in  the  city  normal  college ;  1^250  in  the  trcdning  department  connected 
with  that  college,  and  201  in  the  city  nautical  sohooL  The  nautical  school  is  meant 
to  train  vouths,  under  United  States  naval  officers  detailed  for  the  purpose,  in  all  the 
duties  of  seamanship,  and  to  cive  them  a  good  school  education  under  the  regular  city 
teachers.  The  average  attendance  in  all  the  schools  for  the  year  was  3,568  greater 
than  in  1877.  Sliding  doors  were  introduced  into  the  main  rooms  of  the  large  gram- 
mar schools,  by  which  means  classes  engaged  in  recitations  were  separated  one  from 
another.  Latin  and  English  literature,  drawing,  bookkeeping,  phonography,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Spanish  entered  with  other  studies  into  the  course  of  the  evening 
hieh  school.  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  offers  both  hi^h  school  ana 
coUegiate  privileges  to  male  graduates  of  the  erammar  schools  had  807  m  its  2  intro- 
ductory classes  for  the  year  and  456  in  its  4  ooQeee  classes.  A  professorship  of  archi- 
tecture and  the  arte  of  design  was  established  in  it  in  1878. —  (Citv  report  for  1878. ) 

Ogdenahurg,  in  a  written  return,  reports  9  different  school  buildings  under  the  con- 
trol of  its  school  board,  valued,  with  sites  and  furniture,  at  $42,000.  The  schools  were 
taught  198  days  in  1878 ;  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  730.— 
(State  reiK)rt  and  return 

OewegOf  also  by  written  return,  reports  15  public  school  buildings,  with  3,800  sit- 
tings, valued,  vath  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $175,097 ;  the  schools,  classed 
as  primary,  ^pnunmar,  and  high,  were  taught  193  days;  besides  thoee  in  an  evening 
school  enrolling  249  scholars,  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  1,332  pupils  in  private 
and  parochial  schools. 

Poughkeaptie  made  no  report  for  i3ie  year  beyond  that  contained  in  the  State  report 
and  embodied  in  the  table. 

Eoehestar  had  in  1877-^78,  besides  her  free  academy,  14  grammar,  10  intermediate  and 
primary,  1  industrial,  and  4  corporate  schools.  An  increase  of  the  average  number 
belonging  to  the  city  schools  ana  of  the  average  daily  attendance  greater  in  1877  and 
1878  than  in  any  two  preceding  years  is  reported  by  the  superintendent  as  the  best 
evidence  of  the  prosperitv  of  the  schools :  mianciallv,  however,  he  s^s,  the  schoola 
have  been  running  behina  at  the  rate  of  aoout  $10,000  a  year  since  1875,  although  the 
cost  per  capita  was  less  in  Rochester  than  in  13  otner  cities  mentioned.  The  general 
condition  of  schools  is  reported  good ;  the  classrooms  are  well  famished  and  properly 
eg^uipped.  Teachers'  institutes  were  held  every  two  weeks,  the  primary,  interme- 
diate, and  grammar  departments  meeting  in  succession,  and  thus  giving  each  depart- 
ment an  institute  meeting  once  in  6  weeks.  The  vote  of  the  previous  school  board  to 
discontinue  the  free  academy  aroused  for  its  support  so  many  citizens  and^taxpayers 
that  it  ei^oys  a  new  lease  of  life  and  usefulness. — (Report  for  1877'^8.) 

Sckenedady  reported  9  school  buildings,  with  31  rooms  and  1,944  sittings  for ^877-^8. 
Of  the  rooms,  14  were  occupied  by  prixnafy  schools,  12  by  intermediate,  2  by  grammar 
schools,  and  the  3  remaining  by  a  classiciu  institute  or  high  school.  Oral^sxamina- 
tions  at  tne  close  of  the  school  year  were  required  for  promotion  from  tide  lower 
gn^es ;  in  thoee  above,  written  examinations  wnre  held  twice  in  each  term,  or  six 
times  a  year,  those  mi^ntaining  a  standing  of  75  per  cent,  in  each  study  being  pro^ 
moted.    In  the  higher  English  grade,  examinations  at  the  close  of  each  term,  with 
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the  re^ent-s'  examinations  and  the  daily  marks,  determined  the  question  of  promotion 
to  the  nigh  school.  This  school  offers  4  courses  of  stndy.  each  of  3  years,  and  a  sup- 
plementary course  of  a  year  for  yonne  ladies.  A  night  scnool  was  maintained  2  even- 
ings a  week  for  13  weeks,  with  a  teaoner  from  the  senior  class  of  Union  College  and 
gratuitous  aid  from  several  ladies  of  the  city.  It  enrolled  GO  to  70  pupils  of  various 
i^es,  aifording  them  an  opportunity  to  studv  the  common  hranches,  at  a  total  cost  to 
the  city  of  only  $84.50.— (Report  for  1877-'78.) 

Syracuse,  with  2  ungraded  day  schools  and  1  ungraded  evening  school,  had  17  primary, 
16  junior,  and  7  senior  schools,  hesides  a  high  school.  The  registration  for  1878  was 
206  greater  than  in  1877,  hut  the  average  belonging  was  151  less  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  78  less,  due,  perhaps,  to  a  reduction  in  the  teaching  force,  which  gave  an 
average  of  10  more  pupils  to  a  teacher  than  for  several  previous  years.  The  ungraded 
schook  especially  snowed  a  greatly  diminished  attendance.  In  one  of  the  school- 
houses  of  each  ward  sewing  was  successfully  tausht  under  the  direction  of  a  ladies' 
employment  society,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  board. —  (Report  for  1877-78.) 

Troy  having  made  no  report  to  this  Office  for  1878,  the  statistics  m>m  the  State  re- 
port embody  all  the  information  in  its  possession. 

Utica  had  in  1878  a  total  of  17  school-houses  owned  by  the  city,  in  which  were  14 
primary  and  13  intermediate  schools,  besides  an  advanced,  an  academic,  an  ungraded, 
and  an  evening  school,  31  in  all.  There  were  37  primary  teachers,  31  intermediate,  13 
in  advanced  trades,  5  in  the  academic,  2  in  the  ungraded,  and  3  in  the  evening  school, 
with  1  special  teacher  of  penmanship,  1  of  music,  1  of  drawing,  1  of  French,  and  1  of 
German.  In  each  of  the  4  kinds  of  schools,  primary,  intermediate,  advanced,  and 
academic,  there  ore  4  classes  or  grades,  though  in  the  academic  there  is  also  a  normal 
course  which  may  be  completed  in  2  years.  It  includes  all  the  academic  studies  of 
those  years,  but  with  Latin  and  Greek  optional,  the  remaining  2  years  being  for 
students  who  desire  to  prepare  for  college. —  (Report  of  1878.) 

From  Watertown  there  is  report  of  a  school  system  of  8  grades  below  the  hi^h  school, 
which  includes  4  more,  and  which  has  3  courses,  1  wholly  English,  1  other  with  Latin) 
French,  or  German  aaded,  and  a  third  with  full  Latin  and  Greek  preparatory  for 
college.  Music  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  drawing  was 
continued.  Efforts  are  in  progress  to  introduce  a  new  coarse  of  study,  adopted  in 
1875-76,  from  which  much  improvement  is  expected. — (Report  for  1877-78.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  spring  of  1878,  the  legislature  directed  the  State  superintendent  to  re- 
voke his  order  discontinuing  the  academic  departments  in  6  of  the  State  normal 
schools.  Although  a  committee  of  the  legislature  was  still  investigating  whether 
these  institutions  are  worth  what  they  cost,  the  reports  show  that  the  normal  schools 
did  good  work  during  the  year,  and  that  their  usefulness  and  success  were  generally 
conceded.  The  8  schools  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  the  Normal  College  of  New  York 
City,  had  in  1877-78  a  total  of  5,522  pupils,  an  average  attendance  of  3,315,  the 
number  of  graduates  for  the  year  being  280,  and  the  whole  number  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  schools,  4,191.  The  Girls'^  Normal  College  of  New  York  made  return  of 
2,497  pupils  in  the  sameyear,  1,321  of  them  in  the  normal  department,  the  remainder 
in  the  model  school.  The  graduates  in  1878  numbered  357.  Total  of  pupils  in  all 
the  schools,  8,019:  graduates,  637. —  (Report  of  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction for  1877-78  and  return  from  New  York  City.) 

The  8  State  normal  schools  mentioned  above  are  at  Albany,  Brockport,  Buffalo, 
Cortland,  Fredonia,  Gfeneeeo,  Oswego,  and  Potsdam.  The  one  in  Albany  has  a  2  years' 
course,  the  others  2,  3,  and  4  years'  courses.  The  greater  part  of  the  graduates  were 
from  tne  Albany  normal,  that  being  the  oldest;  but  in  the  other  schools  the  graduates 
increase  from  year  to  year.  The  normal  schools  at  Brockport,  Greneseo,  and  Potsdam 
have  normal,  academic,  intermediate,  and  primary  departments ;  at  Albany,  normal, 
model,  and  primary^  at  Buffalo,  normal,  academic,  and  primary ;  at  Cortland,  normal, 
academic,  intermediate,  and  primary :  at  Fredonia,  normal,  acivdemic,  senior,  junior, 
and  primary;  and  at  Oswego,  normal,  junior,  and  primary.  All  these  departments, 
except  the  academic  and  normal,  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  training  departments 
or  practice  schools,  taught,  except  in  Buffalo  and  Fredonia,  by  normal  students.  In 
Brockport  and  Fredonia  the  academic  students  pay  tuition  fees  instead  of  teaching, 
but  in  the  other  schools  no  extra  classes  are  formed.  In  1877  it  was  stated  that  up- 
wards of  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  graduates  from  seven  of  these  schools  were  teaching, 
while  the  statistics  show  that  Sb  jper  cent,  of  the  graduates  and  a  large  majority  of 
the  undergraduates  have  taught. — (Speech  of  Hon.  John  F.  Gilbert,  of  FrauKlin,  be- 
fore the  assembly,  March,  1877.) 
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TEACHEBS'  CLASSES  IN  ACADEMIES  AJUD  ACADEBaCAL  DEPABTMEMTS. 

The  regents  of  the  nniyersity  in  1878  designated  115  acadendes  and  academic 
departments  of  union  schools  to  give  free  instruction  in  the  science  of  common  school 
teaching  for  ten  weeks  or  more.  The  rate  of  compensation  fixed  by  law  was  $1  per 
capita  a  week,  for  not  less  than  ten  weeks,  in  classes  of  not  less  than  10  scholars. 
There  were  2,:{dG  persons  attending  these  classes  in  l&77-^8,  838  men  and  1,548  women. 
In  many  districts  of  the  State  these  classes  are  visited  by  the  school  commissioners. — 
(State  report  for  1877-78.) 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

There  were  73  institutes  held  in  58  counties  of  the  State  in  ISH-TS,  with  an  attend* 
ance  of  13,354  teachers,  an  average  of  230  to  a  county.  The  sessions  were  generally 
of  one  week,  although  in  8  counties  there  were  two  weeks'  sessions,  and  an  extra  one 
week's  session  was  held  at  Versailles  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  on  the  Allegany 
and  Cattaraugus  Indian  reservations.  As  the  same  teachers  rarely  attend  the  entire 
two  weeks,  Superintendent  Gilmour  advocates  two  sessions  a  year,  of  one  week  each, 
one  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  fall.  In  this  way  he  thinks  more  effective  work  may 
be  accomplished.  In  1877-78  nearly  constant  employment  was  given  to  conductors  of 
institutes,  some  giving  their  whole  time  to  the  work,  so  that  better  service  was  ren- 
dered than  usual. — (State  report  for  1877-78.) 

SCHOOL  JOURNALS. 

Much  educational  information  is  given  to  the  public  by  the  New  York  School  Jour- 
nal, published  weekly  in  New  York  City,  and  by  the  monthly  journals  The  New  York 
Teachers'  Institute,  designed  especially  for  teachers ;  The  School  Bulletin,  published  in 
Syracuse ;  and  Barnes'  Educational  Monthly,  issued  simultaneously  at  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

According  to  the  regents'  report  the  number  of  pupils  taught  during  1877-78  in 
academies  and  academic  departments  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  regents  was 
30,300.  Reports  from  several  cities  of  the  State  indicate  a  generally  good  attendance 
in  the  high  schools.  In  Albany  there  was  a  large  increase  in  eurolmeut  in  lrt77-7tf. 
In  Ithaca  the  instruction  for  all  the  higher  branches  was  more  than  self-supporting, 
while  in  Syracuse  there  were  less  absenteeism,  less  tardiness,  and  a  larger  number  of 
graduates  than  in  any  preceding  year.  The  evening  high  schools  in  Brooklyn  and 
New  York  report  excellent  work  done,  the  schools  averasins  respectively  1,090  and 
l,ll5  diligent  and  appreciative  pupils.  The  Brooklyn  scnool  has  courses  of  lectures 
on  Mtronomy,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  &c.,  given  by  prominent  professors. 
The  question  of  discontinuing  the  Rochester  Free  Academy  having  been  extensively 
agitated,  the  voters  and  taxpayers  of  the  city  so  generally  came  to  its  support  that 
the  new  board  not  only  rescinded  the  action  of  its  predecessor  in  closing  the  school,  but 
placed  the  academy  on  a  firmer  basis  than  before. —  (Report  for  1877-'78.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  those  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  students  for  college,  and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see 
Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  these 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

There  were  29  colleges  reporting  in  1877-'78  under  the  general  direction  of  the  board 
■of  regents.  Five  of  these  colleges,  Elmira,  Ingham,  Rutgers,  Vassar,  and  Wells,  are 
exclusively  for  women,  and  4,  Alfred^  Cornell,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Syracuse,  give  equal 
privileges  to  both  sexes.  The  maionty  are  under  charge  of  some  religious  denomina- 
tion, 9  being  Roman  Catholic,  4  Presbyterian,  3  Baptist,  2  Episcopal,  1  eaeh  Method- 
ist-Episcopal, Universalist,  and  German-Lutheran;  while  8  are  non-sectarian.  All 
seem  to  have  classical  courses,  generally  of  4  years;  over  one-half  report  regular 
scientific  courses;  20  have  either  preparatory  or  academic  departments,  while  1  gives 
oven  primary  instruction;  11  had  opportunities  for  a  commercial  education ;  8,  special 
optional  courses ;  12,  either  theological  schools  or  biblical  instruction ;  9,  schools  of  art 
or  design  (in  Syracuse  University  a  4  years'  course  in  line  arts) ;  5,  courses  or  schools  of 
civil  engineering;  7,  observatories;  4,  law,  and  4,  medical  schools ;  1  reports  a  literary, 
1  a  liberal,  and  1  a  philosophical  course;  1,  a  school  of  mines;  4  have  conservatories 
of  music,  while  others  teach  vocal  and  instrumental  music ;  and  10  have  established 
graduate  courses.    In  all  the  colleges  French  and  Grerman  were  taught;  4  teach 
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Hebrew,  Italian,  and  SpanUh;  6,  Anglo-Saxon;  1,  Arabic;  and  at  Cornell  Univeraity 
there  is  opportunity  for  instmction  iu  both  Oriental  and  Scandinavian  tongaes. 

Cornell  UniverBiiyf  Ithaca  (non-sectarian),  reported  493  stndents  for  187B,  of  whom 
17  were  graduate  stndents,  under  47  resident  and  2  non-resident  professors.  Al- 
though the  State  College  of  A^culture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  as  such  giving 
prominence  to  scientinc  studies,  the  university  affords  extended  opportunities  for 
study  in  other  directions.  Besides  the  courses  in  science,  mathematics,  and  natural 
hietory,  and  the  technical  courses  in  agriculture,  architecture,  chemistry,  and  physics, 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  there  is  a  2  years'  course  preparatory  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  a  2  years'  course  in  history  and  political  science,  with  regular  4  years' 
courses  in  arts,  literature,  and  philosophy.  Numerous  optional  studies  are  also  pro- 
vided. Students  are  now  admitted  without  examination  in  geo^aphy,  arithmetic, 
and  English  grammar  on  presenting  a  regent's  certificate ;  a  certificate  of  the  State 
superintendent  or  the  diploma  of  a  State  normal  school  or  of  an  approved  high  school 
exempts  physiology  and  plane  geometry,  and  a  diploma  issued  to  the  graduate  of  a  high 
school  or  academy  of  New  York  State,  exempts  algebra  also.  The  university  library 
contains  about  forty  thousand  volumes. — (University  register  for  1878. > 

In  Columbia  College,  New  York  City.  14  scholarships  were  given  tnroughout  the 
course  to  students  showing  special  proficiency.  At  the  end  of  the  course  2  three  year 
fellowships,  1  in  literature  and  1  in  science,  were  awarded  to  members  of  the  graduating 
class  selected  by  the  faculty. — (Catalogue.  1877-^78.) 

The  University  of  the  City  of  Kew  Yorfc  offers  3  classical  fellowships,  good  for  one  year 
after  graduation. — (Catalogue,  1877-'78.) 

Union  College,  Schenectady,  has  a  school  of  civil  engineering,  a  department  of  general 
cnlturo  and  art,  one  of  chemistry,  and  one  of  natural  history,  and  2  graduate  courses 
for  law  and  medicine,  in  adcUtion  to  the  regular  collegiate  courses. — (Catalogue  of 
1878-'79.) 

For  names,  locations,  and  statistics  of  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  follow- 
ing, and  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  a  coiresponding  one  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Reports  or  returns  were  received  for  1878  from  12  institutions  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women.  Instruction  in  drawing,  painting,  music,  and  two  or  inore  modem 
languages  was  given  in  all  but  one  of  theuL  while  several,  iu  addition  to  the  collegiate 
courses,  had  classes  as  low  as  primary.  Apparatus  for  chemical  and  philosophical 
experiments  was  reported  in  6  of  these  schools;  4  had  natural  history  museums ;  3,  art 
galleries  or  collections  of  statuary ;  3  had  gymnasiums ;  9,  fine  libraries ;  3,  astronomical 
observatories;  and  6  confer  diplomas  or  degrees. — (Returns  and  reports  for  1877-78.) 

For  titles,  location,  and  fuller  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  following, 
and  for  a  summary  of  statistics,  a  like  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre- 
ceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

BCIENTIFIC. 

In  addition  to  the  scientific  courses  in  the  colleges  mentioned  under  Superior  In- 
struction, there  was  a  course  in  agriculture,  architecture,  civil  engineering,  and 
mechanic  arts  in  Cornell  University,  with  an  attendance  of  317  students  in  1878.  The 
School  of  Civil  Engineering,  at  Uni()n  College,  Schenectady,  had  a  4  years'  course.  The 
School  of  Mines,  at  Columbia  College,  New  York  City,  offered  5  courses  of  study :  min- 
ing engineering,  civil  engineering,  metallurgy,  geology  and  paleontology,  and  analyti- 
cal and  applied  chemistry ;  each  of  these  courses  occupies  4  years,  the  instruction 
during  the  first  term  of  the  first  year  being  the  same  for  all  students. 

The  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  New  York,  reports  2,862 
pupils  in  its  free  classes  in  art  and  science  in  1877-'78.  Evening  classes  are  taught, 
women  being  admitted  to  the  lectures  and  scientific  classes  but  not  to  the  art  classes, 
as  there  is  a  special  day  class  for  ladies.  Certificates  of  proficiency  are  given  for  any 
of  the  subjects  pursued;  though  the  requirements  were  advanced  in  1878,  623  certifi- 
cates were  granted.  Lectures  in  geology  were  added  to  the  usual  scientific  course, 
and  free  lectures  were  given  in  chemistTy,  elocution,  English  literature,  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  rhetoric. 

The  Reneeelacr  Polytechnic  Inetitute,  Troy,  continued  its  course  in  civil  engineering, 
and  also  reported  its  facilities  for  teaching  practical  astronomy  much  increased  througn 
the  purchase  of  a  superior  meridian  instniroent. — (Annual  register,  1878.) 

The  United  States  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point,  reported  283  cadets  under  9  pro- 
fessors and  36  instructors  during  1877-78.  The  4  years'  course  in  military  tactics  and 
engineering,  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  mineralogy,  and  modem  languages,  was  con- 
tinued as  usual. — (Circular  for  l&77-'78  and  return.) 

For  statistics  of  the  different  scientific  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  the 
summary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 

Theology  was  taught  in  13  schools  reporting  for  1878.  The  different  denominations 
represented  were  Baptist,  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  2  of 
each ;  Universalist,  United  Presbyterian,  ^  and  non-sectarian,  1  each.  In  6  of  the  schools 
there  was  a  3  years'  course;  in  1,  a  2  years'  course;  in  2,  a  4  years'  course,  while  one  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools  had  a  4^  years'  course  and  ordained  24  yonns  men  in  1878. 

The  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  has  a  German  department,  in  which  the  students 
who  desire  to  preach  to  the  German  Baptists  of  America  can  have  a  4  years'  course  in 
addition  to  a  mil  or  partial  course  in  the  usual  studies. — (Catalogue,  1878.) 

Union  College^  Schenectady,  through  the  liberality  oi  three  prominent  citizens, 
founded  3  lectureships — 2  on  theological  subjects  and  1  on  hygiene.  Two  fellowships, 
of  ^10,000  each,  have  also  been  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  special  merit 
and  for  the  pursuit  of  higher  theological  culture. 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the 
summary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

LEGAL. 

For  many  years  graduates  of  certain  law  schools  in  New  York  State  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  without  examination.  Under  the  permission  given  to  the  court  of 
appeals  by  the  legislature,  a  series  of  general  rules  has  been  promulgated,  providing 
that  a  person  must  first  be  admitted  an  attorney  before  he  can  become  a  counsellor; 
that  he  must  pass  three  years  in  preliminary  study,  one  year  of  which  must  be  in  the 
office  of  a  practising  attorney  of  the  supreme  court  and  two  years  may  be  in  a  law 
school — a  reduction  of  one  year,  however,  being  made  in  the  case  of  college  graduates 
over  16 ;  that  he  must  then  present  himself  at  a  general  term  of  the  supreme  court 
and  ^'must  sustain  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  law  of  real  and  personal 
property,  contracts,  partnership,  negotiable  paper,  principal  and  agent,  principal  and 
surety,  insurance,  executors  and  administrators,  bailments,  corporations,  personal 
rights,  domestic  relations,  wills,  equity  Jurispmdonce,  pleadings,  practice,  and  evi- 
dence, and  the  rules  of  the  court,"  conducted  by  the  judges  or  by  a  committee  of  three 
lawyey  appointed  by  the  court ;  that  if  the  examination  is  favorably  reported  upon 
he  may  receive  a  license  to  practise  as  an  attorney,  being  permitted  to  x^ractise  as  a 
counsellor  also,  except  in  certain  specified  courts;  that  for  two  years  after  being  ad- 
mitted as  an  artomey  he  must  either  practise  law  as  an  attorney's  clerk  or  otherwise, 
or  must  attend  a  law  school  before  presenting  himself  for  examination  to  practise  as 
a  counsellor,  which  examination  must  also  take  place  before  t^e  court  or  an  examin- 
ing committee. 

Reports  were  received  from  4  law  schools,  2  of  them  having  a  2  years'  course  of 
study,  and  2  a  1  year's  course.  In  2  no  preliminary  examination  was  required ;  in  3 
moot  courts  were  held  each  week. 

The  Albany  Law  School  adheres  to  its  1  year's  course  of  study,  with  a  previous  course 
of  reading  in  a  law  office^  although  beginners  are  not  excluded. 

The  Columbia  College  Law  Sdioolf  New  York  City,  admits  all  graduates  of  literary 
colleges  without  examination;  other  candidates  must  be  18  years  of  age  and  have  an 
academic  education,  including  a  knowledge  of  Latin.  Students  who  are  not  candi- 
dates for  a  degree,  however,  are  not  examined  in  Latin.  The  course  of  study  occupies 
2  years,  and  there  were  436  students  reported  in  1878  and  190  graduates  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

The  Univertity  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  a  course  of  2  years.  No  examination  for 
admission  is  required. 

In  the  Law  Department  of  ^amiZfofi  College  there  is  a  course  for  college  graduates  of 
1  year;  of  a  year  and  a  third  for  others. 

For  statistics  of  law  colleges  renorting,  see  Table  XTT  of  the  appendix  following,  and 
the  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  * 

MEDICAL. 

Preparatory  studv,  though  generally  recommended,  is  rarely  insisted  upon  for  ad- 
mission to  most  of  the  medical  colleges  of  the  State,  but  some  institutions — the  Eclec- 
tic Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  United  States  Medical  College  at 
New  York  City,  the  New  York  Medical  College  for  Women,  the  Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  New  York  Infirmary',  the  Albany  Medical  College,  and  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine of  Syracuse  University — require  a  preliminary  examination  equivalent  to  the 
academic  examination  of  the  boara  of  resents.  Candidates  for  graduation  must  show 
that  they  have  attended  a  2  or  a  3  years'  course  of  lectures^  and  have  studied  medi- 
cine 3  years.    In  4  colleges,  the  Albany  Medical,  Bellevue  Hospital,  Columbia  College 

1  The  Newbnrgh  Tbeologioal  SemlxiaTy,  which  was  temporarily  snapended  by  the  synod  on  Oetober 
7  1878. 

'  s  Thvse  Tears  in  at  least  the  College  of  Medicine  of  Syxaonte  UnivMsitT  snd  the  'Woman's  Hedioal 
CoUeKe  or  the  New  York  Inflrmaiy. 
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medioftl  department,  and  that  of  the  UniverBil^  of  New  York,  there  were  conrses  in 
the  spring  in  addition  to  the  regular  winter's  conrse,  attendance  npon  which  was 
generally  optional.  Thei-e  was  also  a  graduate  course  in  the  University  of  New  York. 
After  an  attendance  of  one  regular  session  the  graduate  of  a  recognized  medical  col- 
lege may  obtain  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  he  has  passed  an  examination  in  special 
branches.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  instituted  a  system  of  examina- 
tions by  several  physicians  in  all  branches  taught  during  the  year  and  required  each 
student  to  take  a  course  in  dissection.  The  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York 
City  reported  25  graduates  in  1876  from  its  3  vears'  course.  This  college  requires  a 
preliminary  examination  in  the  English  branches.  The  College  of  Pharmacy  had  65 
graduates  fix>m  its  2  years'  course. — (Regents'  report  for  1877-78,  report  of  University 
of  New  York  for  1878-79,  and  returns.) 

For  statistics  of  these  colleges^  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the 
summary  thereof  in  the  report  ox  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  following  6  institutions  are  authorized  by  law  to  receive  and  instruct  deaf- 
mutes  under  appointments  from  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  or  certain 
local  officers:  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Ihmih  (1), 
which  had  535  pupils  under  instruction,  333  of  whom  were  State  pupils ;  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf -Mutes  (2),  founded  in  1867  in 
New  York  City,  with  115  in  attendance  in  1878 ;  Le  Couieulx  St,  Mary's  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  Deaf-MuteSj  at  Buffalo,  132  pupils ;  the  Central  New  York  InstitU" 
tion  for  Deaf -Mutes,  at  Rome,  reporting  130  inmates ;  the  St  Josephs  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Improved  Instru>ciion  of  Deaf-Mutes^  at  Fordham,  with  190  pupils,  an 
increase  of  40  since  1876-'77 ;  the  Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes^  Rocnes- 
ter,  which  at  the  end  of  its  second  year,  1878.  had  111  pupils.  In  all  these  institu- 
tions the  common  school  branches  were  taugnt,  sometimes  di'awins,  and  generally 
articulation  and  lip-reading.  All  except  the  one  founded  in  New  York  in  1867  had 
instruction  given  in  various  industries.  The  New  York  institution  (No.  1)  has  adopted 
the  policy  oi  congregating  all  children  under  12  years  of  s^e  into  families  nuulibering 
about  sixty,  the  children  being  under  female  care  and  influence,  the  number  in  the 
larger  buildings  to  be  limited  to  30^.  With  this  object  in  view  a  farm  in  Tarrytown 
has  been  bougnt  and  buildings  were  to  be  erected  as  needed.  The  Central  New  York 
school  was  erecting,  in  December,  1878,  a  new  building  for  its  primary  department. 
The  Western  New  York  Institution  was  moved  into  new  quarters,  in  1878,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Genesee  River,  and  was  reported  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. — 
(Report  of  superintendent  of  pubUo  instruction  for  1877-78  and  returns^ 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Neio  York  Institu^on  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City,  reported  200  pupils  in  Sep- 
tember, 1878.  Of  this  number  175  were  State  pupils  and  the  other  25  were  apparently 
from  New  Jersey.  There  are  3  departments  of  mstruction,  literary,  meohanicarl,  and 
musical,  special  attention  bein^  given  to  fitting  the  children  to  become  music  teachers. 
The  boys  receive  daily  instruction  and  have  (uuly  practice  in  tuning  pianos. — (State 
and  superintendent's  reports  for  1878.) 

The  New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  reported  189  pupils  in  1878  and 
425  admitted  since  September,  1868.  Common  and  nigh  school  branches  are  taught 
and  instruction  is  given  in  various  industries.  The  timing  and  repairing  of  musical 
instruments  is  also  attended  to. —  (Return  for  1878.) 

EDUCATION  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

The  New  Tork  Asylum  for  Idiots,  Syracuse,  reported  in  1878  an  average  attendance 
of  265  inmates,  and  the  establishment,  as  an  experiment,  of  a  custodial  home  for  adult 
imbeciles  who  were  to  be  instructed  in  various  industrial  occupations. — (New  York 
Year  Book  of  Education.) 

From  the  Idiot  Asylum,  Randall's  Island,  no  report  has  been  received  for  1878. 

EDUCATION  IN  MUSIC. 

The  New  York  College  of  Music  is  reported  to  have  had  over  100  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion in  1878. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  REFORMATORY  INSTITUTIONS. 

Information  was  received  firom  58  industrial  schools,  orphan  asylums,  and  miscella- 
neous charities,  in  which  11,558  children  were  taught  the  common  branches  of  educa- 
tion and  some  industrial  employments.  Nineteen  oithese  institutions  were  in  New  York 
City,  the  others  scattered  throughout  the  State.  In  a  few,  where  there  were  infants, 
Kindergarten  training  was  given.    Iholaded  in  the  total  were  2  industrial  schools 
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in  Brooklyn,  nnder  charge  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society.  The  one  in  Poplar  street  had 
114  pnpilB  in  187S,  with  an  average  attendance  of  :^;  the  other,  in  Van  Brant  street, 
:;^0  children,  with  an  average  attendance  of  67  to  October  1^  1878,  and  of  93  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  lti7B. — (Ketnms  or  reports  for  1878.) 

Reports  or  returns  were  received  from  7  reformatory  institutions,  tlie  New  YorkSiatt 
Beformatoriff  Elmira ;  the  New  York  House  of  Befuge,  Randall's  Island ;  the  Home  of  ih£ 
Holy  Family  Association  for  Befriending  Children  and  Young  Girls ^  New  York  City ;  the 
Western  House  of  Befuge,  Rochester ;  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Stony  Point ; 
Houie  for  Fallen  and  Friendless  Girls,  New  York,  and  the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory, 
Westchester  Connty,  which  had  in  1878  a  total  of  4,308  inmates.  Instruction  was 
given  them  in  the  common  school  branches,  and  in  the  school  at  Elmira  phonography 
was  taught.  The  girls  were  taught  sewing  and  some  household  employments,  the 
boys  and  men  different  trades  and  industries. — (Returns  and  reports  for  1878.) 

TRAINmO  SCHOOLS  FOR  NURSES. 

The  school  in  Bellevne  Hospital,  New  York  City,  incorporated  in  1874,  had  55  women 
connected  with  it  in  1878,  and  graduated  13  nurses  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  It 
sends  out  every  6  months  a  class  of  trained  women,  either  ror  the  work  of  private 
nursing  or  for  continued  connection  with  the  school  as  nurses  and  aids  to  pupils  of  the 
second  year  in  private  cases.  Each  graduate  receives  a  certificate  of  ability  and  good 
character  signed  by  the  physicians  of  the  committee  and  by  the  superintendeut.  To 
prevent  fraud  and  to  keep  up  the  interest  in  the  school,  these  certificates  must  be  re- 
newed at  fixed  periods.  The  pnpil  nurses  attend  operations,  learn  cookery  for  the  sick, 
the  art  of  ventilation,  &c. — (From  address  delivered  by  General  Eaton  on  Training 
Schools  for  Nurses  before  theWjishington  Training  School  for  Nurses.) 

The  St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital  for  Children,  in  New  York  City,  had  7  eirls  in  1878 
training  to  become  nurses.  The  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Syracuse,  aUo  reported 
a  small  training  school  for  nurses. —  (Returns  for  1878.) 

ART  EDUCATION. 

The  opportunity  for  an  elementary  training  in  art  is  given  at  the  Cooper  Union;  for 
those  desiring  a  fuller  course,  the  art  classes  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association  furnish 
ample  opportunity.  The  Course  in  Architecture,  at  Cornell  University ;  the  College  of 
F'ineArts,  in  Syracuse  University;  and  the  School  of  Design,  at  Vassar  College,  attract 
many  students.  In  New  York  City  the  Palette  Club,  the  Art  Studentt^  League,  the  Art 
Schools  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  and  the  Ladies^ 
Art  Association  afford  instruction  in  the  different  branches  of  art.  In  the  Ladies' 
Art  Association  the  classes  are  taught  painting,  drawing  from  life  and  from  cast, 
painting  on  China,  enamel  and  nnderglaze,  the  principles  of  design,  coloring  of  pho- 
tographs, and  art  industrial  drawing.  In  the  childreu^s  classes,  the  rudiments  of  free- 
hand and  mechanical  drawing,  the  practical  use  of  the  brush,  the  qualities  of  pig- 
ments, the  principles  of  form  and  color,  and  their  application  to  manufactures  have 
been  successfully  taught  for  the  past  two  years. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

This  convention  was  held  at  Utica  February  ld-2X,  1878.  The  address  of  welcome  was 
delivered  by  J.  C.  P.  Kincaid,  president  of  the  board  of  education.  The  subject  of  the 
''American  school  system''  was  treated  by  John  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  and  that  of 
"  Our  public  school  system"  by  C.  W.  Bardeen.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hoose,  ph.  d.,  of  the  Cort- 
land Normal  School,  presented  a  paper  on  the  present  state  of  the  common  schools  of 
New  York.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  sessions  was  devoted  to  considering  the 
feasibility  of  the  township  system.  Resolutions  were  adopted  to  present  a  bill  to  the 
legislature  for  establishing  a  township  system  of  public  schools  m  the  State.  Com- 
missioner Andrews  read  a  paper  which  showed  that  in  certain  districts  the  provisions 
of  the  law  in  regard  to  a  uniformity  of  text  books  had  been  carried  out.  He  also  said 
that  some  of  the  commissioners  desired  a  St<ate,  others  a  connty,  commission  to  enforce 
this  uniformity.  He  hoped  that,  in  justice  to  those  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
present  law,  no  change  would  be  made  for  at  least  live  years.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  question  of  secondary  or  higher  education  should  be  lefb 
t>o  the  localities  interested,  and  that  advanced  schools  should  be  continued,  as  their  in- 
fluence in  raising  the  standard  and  promoting  the  efficiency  of  rudimentary  schools 
far  outweighs  the  expense  of  maintaining  them.  Mr.  Andrew  McMillan,  the  president, 
was  reelected  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in 
Ithaca  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  February,  1879.— (School  Bulletin,  March,  1878.) 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  met  in  Albany  July  9-11,  1878.  In  his  address  of  welcome,  C.  P. 
Easton,  president  of  the  Albany  board  of  edncation,  said  that  by  the  aid  of  the  ballot 
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the  liigh  school  in  Rochester  had  been  reestablished,  and  that  this  victory  wonld  fhr* 
ther  the  cause  of  higher  education  elsewhere.  The  president  of  the  association  urged 
the  need  of  industrial  art  education,  and  regretted  the  separation  of  education  and 
religion.  Rei>ort8  from  the  different  committees  on  education  dwelt  upon  the  need  of 
greater  Tacilities  for  the  training  of  professional  teachers  and  for  th^  uce  attainment 
of  a  higher  education.  Education,  it  was  urged,  is  in  its  infancy,  and  in  order  to  secure 
improved  methods  certain  fundamental  principles  must  be  accepted  by  the  teacher, 
viz :  The  real  should  be  presented  to  the  senses  when  studied  or  taught ;  the  subjects 
of  study  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  the  simple  before  the  complex ;  pupils  must 
be  t'lnght  to  think,  reason,  and  work  for  themselves.  Superintendent  Kiddle  and 
others  who  discussed  the  subject  argued  that  compulsory  eaucation  is  impracticable, 
unnecessary,  and  ni^jnst.  Other  questions  discussed  were  ''To  what  extent  the  State 
diall  educate;^  ''Methods  of  instruction  in  arithmetic;"  "The  present  status  of  the 
township  question;"  "Reform  spelling;"  and  "Who  shall  examine  candidates  for 
licenses  to  teach  f"  In  this  latter  paper  President  Hunter  ar^^ed  that  teachers  should 
be  examined  at  the  State  normal  schools  instead  of  by  the  district  commissioners.  A 
finely  illustrated  lecture  on  the  Yellowstone  Park  was  then  listened  to  with  evident 
interest.  After  short  addresses  by  the  president  elect  and  others,  the  association 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Pexrn  Yan  in  the  third  week  of  July,  1879. — (School  Bulletin, 
August,  1878.) 

UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION. 

l*he  sessions  were  held  in  Albany  commencing  July  9.  1878.  The  question  of  the 
regents'  higher  examinations  was  first  broached.  Proiessor  North  wished  these  ex- 
aminations open  to  college  graduates  teaching  in  the  State.  Vice  President  Russel,  of 
Cornell^  favored  the  proposal  that  those  who  pass  the  regents'  advanced  examinations 
be  considered  as  fitted  for  any  New  York  college.  Secretary  Woolworth  agreed  with 
him,  and  stated  that  it  was  generally  admitted  that  in  the  branches  embraced  in  the 
preliminary  examinations  the  State  had  made  more  progress  in  its  schools  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  Principal  Benedict,  of  the  Rochester  Free  Academy,  said 
that,  although  some  studies  might  be  neglected  in  the  schools  in  preparing  for  the 
regents'  examinations,  yet  the  pupils  who  passed  were  100  per  cent,  better  fitted  for 
high  school  work  than  those  he  used  to  receive.  A  resolution  was  passetl  that  holden 
of  regents'  certificates  who  have  taught  three  years  should  be  entitled  to  a  State  cer- 
tificate. President  Seelye,  of  Smith  College,  read  a  paper  on  "  College  education  of 
women,"  in  which  he  opposed  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes,  citing  many  facts  in  sup- 
port of  his  position. — (School  Bulletin,  August,  1878.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

8UPERINTENDBNT  JOHN  O.  COLE. 

Judge  Cole  was  bom  at  Sharon,  Conn.,  October  5,  1793.  He  came  early  to  New 
York  State,  and  in  1806  was  a  printer  in  Albany.  He  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
civil  court  in  1821,  and  elected  police  magistrate  in  1823,  a  x>osition  which  he  held, 
except  for  five  years,  1840  to  1845,  until  1870,  also  serving  in  other  important  posi- 
tions during  this  period.  For  forty  years  he  labored  with  untiring  vigilance  for  the 
improvement  and  completion  of  the  Albany  pnblic  school  system,  holding  the  offices 
of  school  commissioner,  member,  secretary,  and  president  of  the  board  of  public  edu- 
cation, and,  later,  superintendent  of  schools.  Before  he  died,  January  4, 1878,  he  had 
seen  tne  fulfilment  of  his  best  plans  and  the  realization  of  his  most  cherished  hopes. — 
(Albany  Evening  Journal,  January  4,  1878,  and  The  School  Bulletin,  January,  1878.) 

PROF.  E.  R.  PEASLBE. 

Fora  notice  of  Professor  Peaslee,  see  New  Hampshire  Obituary  Record,  to  which  the 
matter  has  been  transferred  as  the  place  of  his  early  residence  and  on  account  of  his 
connection  with  Dartmouth  College. 

MILTON  Q.  POTTER,  M.  D. 

Professor  Potter  died  at  his  home  in  Buffalo  on  January  28,  1878,  nged  35  years.  He 
was  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Buffalo  Medical  College  and  also  dean  of  the  faculty. 
The  eflbrt  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  this  double  position  brought  on  an  attack  of  nervous 
prostration  at  the  end  of  the  course  in  1875-76.  He  rallied  later  and  commenced  the 
course  in  the  summer  of  1877,  but,  again  overcome,  he  died  just  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood. As  a  physician  he  had  a  fine  position ;  as  a  surgeon  he  was  cool,  clear  headed, 
sagacious  in  diagnosis,  and  prompt  in  execution. —  (Buffalo  Medicod  Journal,  March, 
1878.) 

PROF.  C.  F.  HARTT. 

Professor  Charles  Frederic  Hartt,  of  Cornell  University,  died  March  18,  1878,  of 
yellow  fever,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazii|  where  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  charge  of  the 
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Brazilian  geological  survey.  Professor  Hardt,  bom  August  23,  1840,  at  Frederic- 
ton,  New  Brunswick,  received  his  early  trainln^^  under  the  supervision  of  his  father 
in  the  Horton  Academy  at  Wolfviile,  Nova  Scotia,  and  graduated  in  18G0  at  Acadia 
College,  in  the  same  pla<50.  From  early  youth  he  devoted  himself  to  geological  in- 
vestigations, and  made  such  important  discoveries  of  fossil  land  pLints  and  insect 
remains  in  tne  Devonian  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Professor  Agassiz,  the  elder,  who  induced  him  to  enter  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  as  a  special  student  in  geology.  Here  ho  remained 
from  1862  to  1865,  spending  his  vacations  in  successful  geological  work  in  his  former 
fields.  When  Agassiz  visited  Brazil  in  1865,  young  Hartt  went  as  the  geologist  of  the 
expedition,  and  spent  several  months  in  a  critical  examination  of  the  Brazilian  coast 
from  Rio  to  Bahia,  exploring  the  rivers  and  extending  his  researches  over  a  wide  inland 
area.  To  settle  doubts  arising  in  the  study  of  his  notes  and  specimens,  he  made 
a  second  private  visit  to  the  Brazilian  coast  in  1867.  On  his  return,  he  devoted  hinv 
self  for  some  months  to  lecturing  upon  his  favorite  theme  in  schools,  becoming  profes- 
sor of  natural  history  in  Vassar  College ;  in  1868  ho  accepted  the  professorship  of 
geology  and  paleontology  at  Cornell  University.  Two  more  expeditions  to  Brazil 
were  undertaken  in  1870  and  1871,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
students  from  Cornell.  The  results  of  these  and  of  his  former  expeditions  were  given 
to  the  world  in  different  forms,  especially  in  his  Geology  and  Physical  Geography 
of  Brazil,  published  in  1871,  and  in  his  Lowell  lectures  in  1872.  Obtaining  a  nmlted 
leave  of  aosence  from  his  university  duties,  he  returned  to  Brazil  for  the  filth  time  in 
1874,  was  made  there  chief  of  a  geological  survey  of  the  empire,  and  from  the  exposures, 
labors,  and  discouragements  connected  with  this,  met  his  death,  having  firs^<  accom- 
plished, however,  an  immense  amount  of  work. — (Cornell  Review,  March|  1878.) 

PROF.  ALBERT  E.   CHURCH,  LL.  D. 

This  American  officer  and  mathematician  was  bom  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  in  1807; 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1828;  served,  while  lieutenant  of  artillery  at  the  Military 
Academy,  as  assistant  pix>fes8or  and  as  acting  professor  of  mathematics,  and  in  garri- 
son at  Newport  and  Boston'  harbors ;  resigned  in  1838,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  He  was  a  member  of  several 
scientific  associations  and  the  author  of  valuablo  mathematical  works  especially  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  cadets.  He  die<l  at  West  Point,  March  31.  1878,  after  forty 
years  of  service  as  an  able  and  efficient  instructor. — (New-England  Journal  of  £du- 
ucation,  April  4,  1878.) 

MI8S  CATHERINE  E.  DEECHER. 

This  distinguished  lady,  not  the  least  remarkable  of  a  very  noted  famil^^  was  bom 
at  East  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  September  6,  1800,  and  died  of  apoplexy  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
May  12,  1878.  Meeting  with  a  great  sorrow  in  early  life,  Miss  Beecher  determined  to 
give  her  whole  life  to  benefit  other  persons,  and  in  1822  she  opened  a  school  for  young 
ladies  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  which  soon  numbered  from  100  to  160  pupils.  Recognizing 
the  deficiencies  oi  existing  text  books,  she  prepared  for  use  in  her  own  school  an 
arithmetic,  a  work  on  theology,  and  one  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  This  last, 
though  never  published,  has  been  printed  and  used  in  one  of  the  colleges  for  young  men. 
In  1S2,  she  established  and  superintended  an  institution  for  female  education  in  Cin- 
cinnati. For  thirty  years  she  organized  in  the  West  and  South  educational  societies 
and  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers.  During  the  same  period  she  prepared 
various  works  for  the  press  and  contributed  largely  to  several  periodicals. — (New  York 
Semi- Weekly  Tribune,  May  14,  1878,  and  Georgia  Republican,  June  4,  1878.) 

DR.  JOHN  W.   ARMSTRONG. 

This  gentleman,  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  New  York,  was  bom  in  Woolwich, 
Englan^  Septemoer  20,  1812.  In  1824  his  father  moved  to  Quebec,  where  the  son 
began  his  academic  studies ;  entering  Cazenovia  Seminaiy  in  1837,  he  was  in  1850 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  sciences.  Later  he  became  principal  of  tne  Susquehanna 
Seminary  at  Binghamton,  of  Amenia  Seminary,  of  Falley  Seminary,  at  Fulton,  and 
of  Gouvemeur  ^minary.  In  1641  he  was  ordained  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  occasionally  preaching  in  different  pulpits  while  acting  as  a  teacher ; 
in  1865  he  became  head  master  and  teacher  of  sciences  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Oswego,  remaining  there  until  1869,  when  he  became  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remamed  until  his  death,  August  12,  1878.  Dr. 
Armstrong  received  the  degree  of  a.m.  from  Wesley  an  University  and  that  of  d.d.  from 
Genesee  College.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  intellectual  endowments,  and  a  student  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term. —  (The  School  Bulletin,  September,  1878.) 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  H.  RAYMOND,  IX.  D. 

Dr.  Raymond  was  bom  in  New  York  March  7, 1814 ;  graduated  at  Union  College : 
studied  law,  but  alter  his  conversion  studied  at  Hamilton  for  the  ministry ;  appointea 
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tutor,  then  professor  of  rhetoric  and  of  English  literature  in  Madison  nniTerBity, 
he  occupied  later  the  same  position  In  the  University  at  Rochester ;  in  1855  he  became 
president  of  the  Brooidyn  Polytechnic  Institute;  and  in  1864  was  elected  president  of 
Yassar  College,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Augjust  15,  1876.  As  a  student  he 
excelled  in  the  languages,  belles  lettres,  and  metaphysics ;  as  president  of  Yassar  he 
achieyed  his  highest  fame  and  greatest  usefulness,  the  institution  owing  much  to  his 
industrious  fidelity,  his  organizing  power,  and  his  high  ideal  of  female  education. — 
(National  Baptist,  PhiUhdefphia,  August  22, 1878.) 

CHBISTOPH^R  R.  ROBS&T. 

This  gentleman,  who  was  for  over  half  a  century  a  prominent  merchant  and  phi- 
lanthropist in  New  York,  died  suddenly  in  Paris,  October  27, 1878,  while  on  his  home- 
ward way  from  Europe,  where  he  had  gone  for  his  health.  He  gave  freely  of  his  am- 
ple means  to  societies  and  institutioBs  engaged  in  Christian  education,  and  helped 
ma^y  students  through  college  and  seminary.  For  several  years  after  the  close  of 
the  war  he  aided  the  cause  of  education  in  the  South  by  carrying  on  an  important 
school  in  extensive  hospital  buildings,  which  he  had  purchased  for  the  purpose,  on 
Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.  As  the  total  expenditures  for  this  school  exceeded  the 
receipts  by  about  $50,000,  while  protracted  litigation  prevented  the  accumulation  of 
endowments  and  the  erection  of  contemplated  jiermonent  buildings,  Mr.  Robert,  with 
the  advance  of  years,  declining  health,  and  a  natural  wish  to  use  oenevolent  funds  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  felt  constrained  to  close  the  school  in  June,  1872.  He  sold  the 
property  and  transmitted  the  proceeds  to  the  trustees  of  Robert  College,  near  Con- 
stantinople. This  college,  completed  in  1870,  has  18  acres  of  land  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bosj)oms;  its  buildings  are  of  stone  and  iron,  with  room,  day  scholars  included, 
for  from  275  to  300  students.  Mr.  Robert  gave  $100,000  towards  the  establishment  of 
this  institution,  and  from  time  to  time  about  $50,000  more.  His  will  makes  a  bequest 
to  the  college  of  from  $60,000  to  $70,000,  his  entire  gift  exceeding  $200,000.  *— (New- 
England  Journal  of  Education,  November  21,  1878,  written  returns,  Robert  College 
Gatologue,  and  Lookout  Mountain  School  Catalogue,  1866  to  1872.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

EUm.  NxiL  GiuiouB,  State  auperinicndent  qfptMio  itutrueUon^  Atbtmif, 

[Second  tenn,  1877-1880.  j 
Hon.  Addison  A.  Ketb8»  OMittmU  n^^trintendmU,  Albany. 

0FFICKB8  OF  TBI  BOABD  OF  RBOniB  OF  THI  UHIVKBSITT. 


Name. 


Poflt^ffloe. 


Hon.  ErastuB  C.Benedict,  ll.  d..  chancellor 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pieiaon,  ll.  d.,  vice  chancellor 

Hon.  Sunuel  B.  Woolworth,  ll.  d.,  hononuy  secretary 
Hon.  David  Mnrray,  ll.  d.,  secretary  and  treosarer. . . 
DanielJ.  Pratt,  fb.  d.,  assistant  secretary 


New  York. 

Alban}'. 

Albany. 

Albany. 

Albany. 


^A  newspaper  dip  credits  Mr.  Robert  with 
Bobert  College,  the  validity  of  which  beqnest  the  h 


iroperty  to  the  amount  of  $500,000  to 
to  be  now  contesting. 
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NORTH  GAROLINA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


White  children  of  school  age  (6-21) 

Colored  children  of  school  age 

Total  of  school  age 

White  children  enrolled 

Colored  children  enrolled 

Total  enrolment .- 

Average  attendance  of  white  children.. 
Average  attendance  of  colored  children 
Total  average  attendance 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  districts 

Public  school-houses 

Schools  for  white  children 

Schools  for  colored  children, 

Total  of  schools  taught 

Average  length  of  term  in  days . . .  - 
Estimated  value  of  school  property 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


White  men  teaching 

White  women  t-eaching.. 
Colored  men  teaching  . . . 
Colored  women  teaching. 
Total  number  of  teachers 
Average  monthly  pay 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


Receipts  for  public  schools 

Expenditures  for  public  schools  < 


SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund. 


1876-^77. 


406,296 


201, 459 
104,173 

5,718 


2,885 
1,550 
4,435 


1,193 
376 
535 
278 

2,382 


(406, 447 
289,213 


1877-^78. 


273,767 

148, 613 

422,380 

146, 681 

81,411 

228,092 

82,054 

50,499 

132, 553 


6,218 
3,342 
3,388 
1,761 
5,149 
46 
1157, 921 


1,844 
642 
875 
361 

3,722 
(23  18 


$452. 516 
324,287 


(112, 000 


Increase. 


14,064 


26,633 


28,380 
500 


503 
211 
714 


651 

266 

340 

85 

1,340 


(46,069 
35,074 


Decrease. 


(From  report  and  return  for  1877-^8  of  Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough,  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

07FICERS. 

For  the  Statue  there  is  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  a  board  of  educa- 
tion, composed  of  the  State  executive  officers,  including  the  superintendent,  who  is 
its  secretary.    All  are  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years. 

The  local  officers  are,  in  counties,  a  l)oard  of  education,  composed  of  the  county 
commissioners  and  a  county  examiner  appointed  by  them ;  in  districts,  school  com- 
mittees of  3  persons,  elected  biennially  by  the  county  boards,  which,  by  law  of  1877. 
take  the  place  of  the  old  township  school  committees. — (State  constitution  and 
school  laws.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  are  sustained  by  State  and  local  funds,  which  are  apportioned  to  each 
county  according  to  the  number  of  children  between  6  and  21  years  of  age,  to  be 
determined  by  the  annual  school  census  in  each  district.  Schools  receiving  public  aid 
must  be  pubhc  schools  and  open  to  all  youth  of  school  age,  provided  that  the  two 
races  are  never  to  be  taught  in  the  same  school.  The  money  for  each  race  is  kept 
separate,  and  it  is  forbidden  to  use  that  apportioned  to  one  for  the  benefit  of  toe 
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other.  If  the  State  funds  be  insufficient  to  maintain  one  or  more  schools  in  each  dis- 
trict for  4  months  in  the  year,  a  special  tax  to  supply  deficiencies  may  be  levied  by 
the  county  commissioners,  provided  that  the  question  shall  have  been  iirst  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors. 

Teachers  are  examined  by  the  county  examiners  of  each  county,  who  are  authorized 
to  grant  certificates  of  first,  second,  or  third  grade :  the  first  to  those  qualified  to  teach 
classes  in  the  higher  branches  of  English,  the  second  to  those  who  can  teach  the  **  or- 
dinary "  branches,  and  the  third  to  those  qualified  to  teach  primary  classes  only. 
School  committees  have  authority  to  employ  and  dismiss  teachers  and  to  determine 
their  pay,  provided  that  those  who  hold  certificates  of  the  first  grade  shall  not  receive 
out  of  the  public  funds  more  than  |2  a  day,  those  holding  second  grade  certificates, 
91.50,  and  those  holding  third  grade  certificates,  ^1. — (School  laws,  1877.) 

GEKBRAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  an  increase  during  the  year  1878  in  the  school  population,  en- 
rolment, and  average  attendance,  in  the  number  of  school  districts  and  of  schools 
taught,  in  the  number  of  teachers,  white  and  colored,  and  in  the  receipts  and  expend- 
ituros  lor  school  purposes. 

Aid  was  received  trota  the  Peabody  education  fund  in  the  sum  of  $4,100.  The  two 
normal  schools  received  $500  each,  and  the  remainder  was  distributed,  in  sums  vary- 
ing firom  $200  to  $600  each,  to  craded  schools  which  complied  with  the  rules  eatab- 
lisned  by  the  agent  of  the  fun<L — (State  report.) 

CHANGES  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  state  superintendent  recommends  the  following  among  other  changes  in  the 
school  laws :  Tnat  the  laws  relating  to  the  State  normal  schools  be  so  amended  that 
the  schools  shall  admit  women  on  equal  terms  with  men ;  that  county  school  authori- 
ties be  required  to  make  provision  for  holding  county  teachers'  institutes^  and  that 
public  school  teachers  be  encouraged  to  attend  them;  that  the  appropriations  for 
public  schools  be  increased  so  as  to  sustain  one  school  in  each  district  four  months  in 
the  year,  as  the  State  constitution  requires ;  and  that  the  people  in  any  school  dis- 
trict be  permitted  to  vote  an  additional  tax  upon  themselves,  to  supplement  their  ap- 
portionment from  the  State  and  county  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  schools 
more  than  four  months. —  (State  report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

LEGAL  PROVISIONS. 

The  school  law  provides  that  every  township  of  the  State  having  within  its  limits 
a  city  of  5,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  may,  by  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  thereof, 
levv  an  annual  tax,  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  property 
and  30  cents  on  the  poll,  for  the  support  of  one  or  more  graded  schools.  Neither  tho 
number  of  cities  in  tne  State  which  have  availed  themselves  of  this  permission,  nor 
the  statistics  of  schools  in  them,  can  be  given,  as  reports  of  city  public  school  systems 
are  lackins.  There  is,  however,  a  oiromar  ^ving  an  outline  of  the  course  of  study 
for  the  Raleigh  public  schools.  These  are  controUed  by  a  district  school  committee, 
assisted  by  a  prmcipal  and  corps  of  teachers,  and  are  classed  as  primary  and  gram- 
mar, the  former  grade  comprismg  4  years,  the  latter,  3. — (Laws  or  1877.) 

TKAINING  OP  TEACHEES. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  COURSES. 

The  normal  schools  reporting  for  1878  are  the  University  Normal  School,  Chapel 
Hill;  State  Colored  Nonnal  School,  Fayetteville;  Lumberton  Normal  School,  Lumber- 
ton,  and  Trinity  CoUege  Normal  School,  Trinity  College. 

The  Univeraity  Normal  School  appears  to  be  an  extended  teachers'  institute.  Its 
second  session,  held  from  June  18  to  July  26. 1878,  is  reported  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly successful.  Care  was  taken  to  secure  instructors  noted  not  only  for  learning, 
but  for  skill  in  normal  teaching.  Special  attention  was  given  to  tne  elementary 
branches ;  but  Latin,  algebra,  and  ohemistxv  were  also  tau|fnt.  The  attendance  was 
much  larger  in  1878  than  in  1877,  the  total  enrolment  being  402,  of  whom  190  were 
women,  though  the  law  provides  for  men  only.  The  attendance  was  increased  by 
reduced  rates  of  railroad  travel  to-students,  and  also  by  the  offer  of  aid  to  those  un- 
able to  defray  their  own  expenses ;  63  students  received  such  assistance,  of  whom  56 
were  men  and  27  women.  It  was  applied  almost  entirely  to  travelling  expenses,  and 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  |833.94,  of  which  $641.09  were  paid  out  of  the  Peabody  grant.— 
(State  report.) 

The  State  Colored  Normal  School,  organized  in  September,  1877,  had,  during  its  first 
year,  an  attendance  of  114,  including  72  men  and  42  women.    The  law  apparently 
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excludes  women  from  this  school  also,  but  by  special  permission  of  the  State  board  of 
education  a  limited  number  have  been  received,  although  many  have  been  refused 
and  those  admitted  were  compelled  to  pass  a  more  rigid  examination  than  that  required 
of  men.  The  scholarship  demanded  for  admission  and  for  graduation  is  not  so  hi^h 
as  could  be  desired,  but  it  is  all  that  is  practicable  at  present.  Instruction  is  begun  in 
the  rudiments  and  continued  as  far  as  the  3  years'  course  will  allow.  Aid  is  received 
from  the  Peabody  frmd  and  tuition  is  fr«e.-^ (State  report.) 

The  Lumherton  Normal  is  also  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  colored  schools. 
Its  course  of  study  comprises  4  terms  of  5  months  each,  taken  from  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months,  in  order  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to  te^ch  a  portion  of  the  year. — 
(Printed  circular  and  return.) 

Provision  has  been  made  by  the  legislature  for  a  normal  institute  in  connection  with 
Trinity  College.  .  It  was  in  operation  4  weeks  during  the  summer  of  1878,  and  was  at- 
tended by  220  students. —  (Return.) 

Normal  courses  are  reported  in  connection  with  iBenneH  Seminary ,  Greensboro,  and 
Shaw  University f  Raleigh. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  PRIVATE  ACADEMIG  SCHOOUB. 

Information  respecting'  the  public  high  schools  of  this  State  is  wanting.  For  sta- 
tistics of  private  academic  schools,  see  Table  VI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of 
this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOT7NG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  State  University,  Chapel  Hill,  provides  classical,  scientific,  philosophical,  nor- 
mal, legal,  and  medical  instruction.  A  school  of  medicine  has  been  added  since  the 
last  report  (1877).  Instruction  is  offered  free  of  charge  to  all  worthy  young  men 
without  means. 

Six  other  universities  and  colleges  report  for  1878.  All  have  preparatory  depart- 
ments or  courses,  and  classical  courses  of  4  years ;  Davidson  and  Trinity  add  scientific 
courses;  Rutherford  and  Trinity,  departments  of  law;  and  Trinity,  a  department  of 
theology.  Five  are  under  the  control  of  religious  denominations,  2  belonging  to  Pres- 
byterians and  1  each  to  Baptists,  Lutherans,  and  Methodists  South. 

For  names  and  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  sta- 
tistics, a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Cfommissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Three  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women  report  for  1878,  namely : 
Greensboro  Female  College,  Greensboro ;  Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute,  Murfrees- 
boro ;  and  ThomasviUo  Female  College,  Thomasville.  All  have  a  full  collegiate  course 
and  are  authorized  to  confer  degrees.  For  statistics  of  those,  see  Table  VIII  of  the 
appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  these  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SdENTlFlC 

The  State  Univerrity  provides  special  facilities  for  practical  training  in  scientific 
branches,  particular  regard  being  had  to  those  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts.  The  regular  course  covers  4  vears  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  B.  s.  There 
is  also  a  shorter  optional  course  in  agriculture,  designed  for  students  whose  time  and 
means  are  limited.  The  university  has  an  agricultural  experiment  station,  created 
by  an  act  of  March  12,  1877,  at  which  soils,  fertilizers,  and  chemicals  are  tested,  the 
(quality  and  germinating  power  of  seeds  determined,  and  the  means  of  exterminating 
insects  injurious  to  vegetation  examined  and  reported  on. 

Instruction  in  scientific  branches  is  also  given  in  the  School  of  Natural  Science  and 
of  Engineering  at  Trinity  College  and  in  Davideon  College,  where  a  3  years'  course  in 
science  is  provided. —  (Catalogues.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Instruction  in  theology  is  given  in  Biddle  University,  Charlotte  (Presbyterian),  Shaw 
University,  Raleigh  (Baptist),  and  Trinity  College,  Trinity  College  P.  O.  (Methodist 
Episcopal  South).  The  theological  department  of  Biddle  University  comprises  a  3 
years'  course  of  study  and  students  are  received  without  other  literary  qualification 
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ilian  a  knowledge  of  the  oommon  Englisli  branolieB.  From  2  to  3  jeom  are  re(][iiired  to 
complete  the  theological  course  at  Trinity  College.  The  reqnimtes  for  admission  to 
this  course  or  to  the  theological  coarse  at  Shaw  University  are  not  stated,  bat  the  stand- 
ard of  each  is  supposed  to  be  like  that  of  Biddle  University,  both  being  yet  in  their 
infancy  and  both  beinff  for  colored  pupils. — (Catalo^es,  1877-78.)  For  statistics,  see 
Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  sommary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

The  schools  of  law  reporting  are  those  connected  with  the  State  University  and  Trin- 
ity College.  At  the  State  University  there  are  two  classes,  one  pursuing  the  study  in 
connection  with  a  collegiate  course,  and  an  independent  one  navins  no  connection 
with  other  university  classes.  To  complete  the  course  for  the  independent  class 
nsnallj]  requires  2  years.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  examination  is  required  for 
admission.  Particulars  of  the  coarse  at  Trinity  College  are  not  given  in  the  report. — 
(Catalogues  of  State  University  a^d  Trinity  College.)  For  statistics,  see  Table  XII  of 
the  appendix. 

The  only  provision  for  fMdioal  instruction  in  this  State  appears  to  be  the  new  medi- 
cal school  of  the  State  University,  where  the  usual  ''regular"  medical  course  is  pro- 
vided. Special  attention  is  to  be  nven  here  to  practical  instraotion  in  anatomy,  by 
dissection  and  the  use  of  models.  The  sessions  of  the  school  are  to  begin  and  end  witli 
those  of  other  departments  of  the  university. — (University  report,  187S-'79.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SDUGATION  OF  THE  DBAF  AND  DUBfB  A2U>  THB  BUND. 

The  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb  and  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  had 
under  instruction  during  the  years  1877  and  1878  a  total  of  263  yoaths,  of  whom  156 
were  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  107  in  the  blind  department.  Of  the  whole  number 
90  were  colored ;  and  for  these  there  is  good  Oicoommodation  in  a  separate  building. 
The  literary  branches  taught  in  the  institution  are  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithme- 
tic, geography,  grammar,  and  the  sciences.  There  are  also  classes  in  Latin  and  in 
law.  The  employments  lor  the  blind  are  mattress,  broom,  and  basket  making  and 
chair  seating;  for  the  deaf,  thus  far,  only  shoemaking. — ^Catalogue  and  retam,  1878.) 
For  statistics,  see  Tables  XVII  and  XVIII  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  tliese  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

OROANIZATION  OF  A  STATE  TBACHBBB'  AflflOCIATION. 

From  the  State  superintendent's  report,  it  appears  that  the  teachers  in  attendance 
at  the  University  Normal  School  during  the  summer  of  1878  organized  a  North  Caro- 
lina Teachers'  Association.  They  also  took  steps  towards  the  formation  of  county 
associations  thronghout  the  State,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  study  the  public 
school  system  and  devise  remedies  for  its  defects. — (State  report,  1878.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  John  0.  Bcabbobouoh,  State  ngperintendant  ^  pitblio  tnteruction,  itotf^ 

[Second  tenn,  187^188L] 
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OHIO. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMABY. 


1876-77. 

1877-78. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (6-21) 

Colored  youth  of  school  age  (6-21).... 

1, 004, 145 

23,103 

1, 027, 248 

715, 405 

6,835 

722, 240 

448, 100 

10,767 

1,347 

10, 721 

632 

714 

10, 744 

1, 172 

11, 916 

15, 504 

14, 949 

555 

490 

$803,146 

21, 145, 527 

155 

10,855 

12, 148 

23, 003 

8,336 

22,292 

711 

180 

182 

t37-e77 

$2&-$58 

17,875,904 
8, 036, 621 

Not  given. 

1,018,789 

23,174 

1,041,963 

730,365 

9,829 

740, 194 

465, 372 

23,121 

1,347 

10, 769 

651 

743 

10, 791 

1,188 

11,979 

15,671 

15, 139 

532 

481 

1843,822 

21,329,864 

155 

11,099 

12,292 

23,391 

8,525 

22,680 

711 

262 

225 

Av'rage  $59 

Av'rage  $41 

$7,841,911 
7,995,125 

Not  given. 

14,644 
71 
14,715 
14,960 
2,994 
17,954 
17, 272 
12,354 

VVliole  Dumbc^r  of  school  a.ge. 

"Whites  in  public  schools • ...... 

Colored  in  public  schools.  ....•«..•... 

W hole  number  enrolled  ...... ........ 

Average  daily  attendance ..^ 

Pupils  in  private  schools --.- 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Township  districts....... ...... ...... 

Subdistncts  in  these 

48 
19 
29 
47 
16 

63 
167 
190 

City,  village,  and  special  districts  .... 

District  divisions  in  these 

School-houses  in  township  districts. .. 

School-houses  in   city,   village,  and 

special  districts. 
Whole  number  of  public  school-houses. 

Whole  number  of  public  school  rooms. 

Number  used  for  elementary  schools.. 

Number  used  for  high  schools 

New  school-houses  built .............. 

23 

9 

Cost  of  new  scbool-houses  built 

$40, 676 
184,337 

Value  of  all  public  schools  and  grounds . 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools 

244 

144 

388 
189 

388 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  employed 

Number  of  teachers  permanently  em- 

ployed. 
Teachers  in  primary  and  grammar 

schools. 
Teachers  in  hish schools 

Teachers  in  schools  for  colored  youth . 

82 
43 

Teachers  in  private  schools 

Monthlv  pav  of  men 

Monthly  pay  of  women...... 

INCOME  AND  EXPEin>ITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  them 

$33,993 
41,496 

STATE  SCHOOL  PUND. 

Amount  of 'permanent  school  fund 

(Report  of  Hon.  James  J.  Bums,  State  commissioner  of  common  schools,  for  the 
sohool  year  ending  August  31,  1878,  the  report  containing  also  the  statistics  of  the 
previous  year.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICBRS. 


For  the  State,  there  is  a  commlBaioner  of  common  schools  elected  by  the  people  for 
3  years,  with  a  State  board  of  examiners  appointed  by  the  commissioner  for  a  term  of 
3  years,  which  issues  life  certificates  to  teachers  found  on  exnmination  to  possess  the 
regnisite  qualifications. 

The  local  officers  comprise  county  boards  of  examiners  of  3  members,  appointed  by 
the  probate  judge  of  the  county,  and  boards  of  education  for  cities,  Tillages,  and 
Bx>ecial  districts,  elected  by  the  qualified  voters.  There  are  also,  in  cities  and  in  vil- 
lages of  not  less  than  2,505  inhabitants,  boards  of  examiners  appointed  for  3  years  by 
the  boards  of  education  to  inspect  the  schools  and  grant  teachers'  certificates. —  (School 
laws,  1873.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

A  sufficient  number  of  schools  must  be  established  to  provide  for  the  free  education 
of  all  the  youth  of  school  age  in  the  State,  and  they  must  be  taught  not  less  than  24 
nor  more  than  44  weeks  during  the  year.  Boards  of  education  must  also  establish 
in  children's  homes  and  county  infirmaries  schools  for  the  education  of  the  chi  Idren  there- 
in, when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  governing  bodies  of  such  homes  or  infirmaries ;  and 
such  schools  are  to  be  continued  each  year  until  the  share  of  school  funds  apportioned 
to  said  children  on  the  basis  of  the  enumeration  shall  have  been  expended.  Boards 
of  education  are  authorized  to  establish  schools  of  higher  grade  at  their  discretion  ; 
also,  evening  schools  in  districts  composed,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  cities  or  incorporated 
villages.  Separate  schools  for  colored  children  are  allowed.  German  is  to  be  taught 
at  the  request  of  75  freeholders  of  the  school  district.  Teachers  cannot  be  legally 
employed  unless  they  present  certificates  of  qualification  and  good  moral  character 
from  a  board  of  examiners  baving  competent  jurisdiction.  The  establishment  of 
libraries  is  encouraged.  Children  l^tween  8  and  14  must  attend  the  public  schools  at 
least  12  weeks  in  each  school  year  unless  specially  excused  or  taught  elsewhere. 

The  schools  are  sustained  by  a  State  tax  of  1  mUl  on  the  dollar  of  valuation,  by  lo- 
cal taxation,  and  by  the  income  from  the  common  school  fund.  The  State  fimds  are 
apportioned  amon^  counties  in  proportion  to  the  enumeration  of  youth  of  school  age 
in  each ;  and  districts  which  fail  to  make  such  enumeration  are  not  entitled  to  their 
share.  The  amount  of  local  taxation  in  each  district  is  fixed  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion therein,  who  estimate  the  sum  necessary  for  prolonging  schools  and  for  all  other 
school  expenses.  This  amount  is  assessed  by  the  county  auditor  on  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  district,  but  the  rate  must  not  exceed  7  mills  on  the  dollar. — (School  laws, 
1873.) 

GENERAL  CONDITIOX. 

The  statistics  for  1877-78  indicate  that  considerable  educational  progress  was  made 
at  nearly  all  points.  There  were  14,644  more  white  and  71  more  colored  children  enu- 
merated than  in  1877,  with  an  increase  in  enrolment  of  14,960  white  children  and 
2,994  colored  in  the  public  schools,  and  12,354  more  in  private  schools,  making  the 
total  increase  in  all  schools  more  than  double  the  increase  of  youth  of  school  age. 
And,  better  still,  the  additional  average  attendance  in  the  public  schools  almost 
equalled  the  additional  enrolment  and  considerably  exceeded  the  increase  in  school  pop- 
ulation. Notwithstanding  this  extra  number  of  pupils  and  an  increase  of  388  teachers, 
the  expenditures  were  |41,496  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  the  colored  schools 
there  were  82  more  teachers ;  in  private  schools,  43  more.  While  the  high  schools 
had  only  the  same'  number  of  instructors  as  in  1876-'77  and  were  reported  to  have  23 
fewer  school  rooms  in  use,  the  elementary  schools  had  388  more  teachers  and  190  more 
school  rooms.  There  was  no  change  in  the  number  of  township  districts,  but  there 
were  48  additional  subdistricts.  The  branches  of  study  were  unaltered,  but  there 
were  far  more  pupils  reported  in  Oerman,  drawing,  and  vocal  music,  and  fewer  in 
botany,  chemistry,  composition,  general  history,  moral  and  natural  philosophy  than 
in  1877.  Six  additional  colleges  and  universities  reported  and  one  more  normal  school, 
the  increase  in  attendance  at  these  institutions  indicating  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  for  a  higher  and  better  education.  The  commissioner  says  that  the  colored 
people  are  not  of  one  mind  respecting  mixed  schools,  fearing  thatrto  involve  white 
teachers  exclusively.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  examiners  reports  that  applicants 
for  life  certificates  must  now  pass  an  examination  in  fifteen  fixed  branches  instead  of 
eighteen  as  before;  they  are  allowed  to  select,  fromalist  of  seventeen,  four  other  branches 
to  make  up  the  nineteen  required  by  law.  He  adds  that  the  number  of  persons  hold- 
ing life  certificates  in  Ohio  is  small  and  is  decreasing  every  year;  since  1864  only  188 
such  certificates  have  been  issued. — (State  report,  1(^8,) 

OTHER  TOPICS  TREATED. 

Commissioner  Bums  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  defects  of  the  subdistrict 
schools,  calling  attention  to  the  generally  expressed  opinion  that  no  progress  has  been 
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made  in  the  past  two  or  three  decades  in  this  class  of  common  schools.  In  ,14  conn- 
ties  of  the  State  the  average  attendance  in  these  schools  was  less  than  20  pupils ;  in 
about  50  counties,  less  than  25;  and  in  8  counties  only  did  this  attendance  exceed 
30,  while  in  400  districts  there  was  an  enimieration  of  less  than  25.  The  school-houses, 
too,  were  often  not  suitably  located  or  arranged ;  the  course  of  study  was  defective ;  the 
two  terms  a  year  were  frequently  taught  by  afferent  teachers,  one  haying  no  knowledge 
of  what  the  other  had  done.  Under  this  system  the  township  has  a  two-headed  con- 
trol which  often  produces  a  contest  of  authority  and  leaves  important  work  undone,  with 
little  hope  of  improvement  as  long  as  the  ungraded  subdistnct  schools  and  their  petty 
school  boards  shall  be  continued.  The  rem^y  for  these  evils,  Mr.  Boms  believes,  is  to 
place  the  schools  of  a  whole  township  under  control  of  a  board  of  education,  elected  by 
the  people  for  this  special  work,  with  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  board  of  education  in 
a  village,  and  then  to  do  away  entirely  with  subdistrict  schools.  This,  he  thinks, 
will  benefit  the  schools,  improve  the  instruction^  increase  the  attendance,  and  make 
the  supervision  more  effective. 

Mr.  Burns  considers  county  supervision,  too,  a  valuable  port  of  the  machinery  for 
managing  a  system  of  rural  schools  in  a  successful  manner.  The  chief  faults  of  uiese 
schoob — unsystematic  management,  small  attendance,  and  instruction  not  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  pupils — might  be  conected  if  there  were  county  supervision. 

Respecting  compulsory  education,  the  superintendent  expresses  the  hope  th&t  some 
means  may  be  devised  to  strengthen  or  supplement  the  powers  of  boards  of  edncation 
and  thus  enable  them  to  prevent  truancy.  The  youthful  idlers  on  the  streets  of  towns 
and  cities  he  would  have  gathered  up  by  somebody  and  compelled  to  do  something. 
It  is  better  to  rescue  them  before  they  are  in  a  state  to  be  sent  to  the  reform  schools; 
to  teach  them  that  society  is  stronger  than  they  are,  and  that,  without  injuring  them, 
it  will  use  its  strength  to  protect  iteielf. — (Ohio  school  report,  1878.) 

XIia>ERQABTEK  TRAINING. 

Returns  were  received  from  10  Kindergarten,  4  of  them  at  Cincinnati,  one  being 
connected  with  the  Cincinnati  Orphan  Asylum ;  4  at  Cleveland,  one  a  charity  institu- 
tion under  charge  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Temperance  League ;  1  at  Toledo ;  and  1  con- 
nected with  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School  at  Worthington.  The  children  admitted 
to  these  schools  are  from  3  to  7  years  of  age — in  the  school  at  Toledo  from  4  to  6  years 
is  the  limit — and  they  are  taught  from  three  to  three  and  one-half  hours  a  day.  These 
schools  all  have  the  usual  appliances  and  apparatus  for  this  method  of  teaching,  and 
the  children  are  taught  some  or  aU  of  FrobePs  gifts  and  occupations. — (Returns  for 
1878.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 

Under  a  general  State  law,  city  boards  of  education  have  city  superintendents  to 
supervise  tne  schools  and  city  examiners  to  test  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
teacherships. 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 


Akron  ....-• 

C^aton , 

ChilUcothe.. 
Cincinnati . . 
Cleveland... 
Columbns  .. 

Dayton 

Hamilton ... 
Hanafleld... 

Newark 

PoTtsmontb. 
Bandnsky... 
Sprlngfloid.. 
StenbenTiUe 

Toledo 

Yonn^stown 
Zanesville  .. 


Estimated 
population. 


17,  OM 
12,900 
15,000 

800,000 

142,444 
51,484 
85,000 
15.000 
10,000 
11,000 
12,000 
17,600 

^,000 
18.500 

.55,000 
18,000 
20,000 


Yonthof 
school  age. 


4,429 

8,787 

3,404 

91, 693 

45.364 

14,246 

11.063 

5,560 

2,821 

3,654 

8,474 

7,122 

5.212 

4,598 

15,456 

4,769 

5,497 


Enrolment. 


2,747 
2.108 
1,841 
630,050 
22,104 
7,816 
5,671 
1,917 
1,744 
1,709 
2,190 
2,576 
2,520 
2,384 
7,768 
2,080 
8,006 


Average 

daily  at- 
tencumce. 


2,160 
1,469 
1,461 
24,066 
15,718 
6.559 
4,103 
1,482 
1.321 
1,299 
1,623 
1,808 
1,891 
1,816 
4,754 
1,398 
2,236 


Teaobers. 


52 

41 

43 

605 

890 

143 

120 

81 

83 

38 

42 

48 

49 

48 

180 

87 

66 


Expendi- 
ture. 


$44»686 

85,777 

31,291 

699,588 

413,532 

164,700 

154,843 

39.654 

27.101 

25.604 

62,512 

81,675 

68.617 

66,277 

131, 849 

47,290 

44,846 


a  The  figures  for  population  are  taken  from  written  returns,  except  in  the  cases  of  Cincinnati,  Vttw- 
ark,  Springfield,  Steuoenville,  and  Zanesville,  which  are  from  prated  reports;  the  other  statistios 
oome  from  the  State  report  , 

b  Exclusive  of  3,705  in  night  schools. 
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Akron  reported  its  schools  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition,  the  increased  attend- 
ance in  all  grades  in  1877-^8  requiring  3  new  schools.  In  reeniarity  of  public  school 
attendance,  Akron  ranks  the  first  of  S^  cities  and  towns  of  the  State.  There  were  6 
private  schools  reported,  with  350  sittings.  Daring  ISTT-'Td  the  course  of  study  in  use 
for  ten  years  was  changed :  botany  and  physics  were  dropped  from  the  fl;rammar 
school  course,  and  geology  and  zoology  from  the  high  school ;  the  study  of  govern- 
ment was  restored  to  the  nigh  school  course,  and  Latin  was  made  an  optional  study. 
The  appointment  in  1877  of  a  special  teacher  for  drawing  and  writingcaased  marked 
process  in  those  branches ;  a  teacher  of  music  was  also  employed.  The  high  school 
graduates  its  pupils  in  3  years ;  but  if  a  sufficient  number  desire  to  take  a  more  ex- 
tended course,  a  fourth  year's  class  may  be  formed  for  trigonometry,  logic,  moral  sci- 
ence, geologv,  &c. — (Akron  report  for  1878.) 

Canton  makes  return  of  30  day  and  2  evening  schools,  with  1,856  sittings  for  study. 
Special  teachers  of  Qennan,  music,  drawing,  and  x^enmanship  were  employed ;  4  pri- 
vate schools  reported. 

Chilliooike  showed  an  increase  of  163  children  of  school  age  since  1877 ;  private  and 
parochial  schools  contained  350  pupils^  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools  had 
m>m  43  to  46  teachers,  1  of  them  a  sx>ecial  teacher  of  German. —  (Ohio  school  report 
and  return  for  1878.) 

Cincinnati  reported  in  1877  a  reduction  of  |64,067  on  the  expenditures  of  1876 ;  and 
notwithstanding  $57,230  paid  for  school  buildings,  with  extra  money  appropriated  for 
the  library  and  for  work  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  the  net  increase  in  expenditure  in 
1878  was  less  than  $40,000,  there  being  a  reduction  at  all  points  at  which  economy  could 
be  applied  without  impairing  efficiency.  The  growth  of  the  schools  ingeneral  was  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  population.  Fifteen  night  schools,  3  of  them  for  colored  children, 
reported  an  increase  of  94  pupils ;  of  the  41  public  schools,  the  9  for  colored  children 
rapidly  increased  in  usefulness  and  showed  better  work  and  more  pupils ;  the  deaf-mute 
school,  with  its  24  pupils,  gave  satisfaction ;  the  normal  had  19  fewer  scholars  than  in 
1876-77,  but  graduated  63  pupils,  and  added  a  German-English  department  to  the  course ; 
ihe  high  school  reported  an  mcrease  of  131  scholars  and  a  graduating  class  of  87.  The 
schools  were  divided  into  district  schools,  five  annual  grades;  intermediate,  three 
grades ;  and  high,  four.  Object  lessons,  drawing,  penmanship,  music,  and  German 
were  taught  witii  marked  success  in  some  of  the  grades.  German  is  an  elective  study, 
but  53  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  enrolled  take  it  under  136  teachers,  29  of  whom  teach 
German  only.  Much  attention  within  the  last  four  years  has  been  given  to  system, 
order,  and  neatness,  and  the  result  is  said  to  be  elevation  of  the  morril  tone  of  the 
scholars,  improvement  in  scholarship,  and  better  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life. 
Reports  from  the  public  library  place  the  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  at  111,850, 
of  which  10,537  were  received  in  1877-76 ;  the  average  daily  issue  or  books  was  1,107 ; 
of  periodicals,  1,101.  The  exhibit  sent  £h>m  the  Cincmnati  public  schools  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  was  made  without  special  preparation,  yet  it  received  both  a  gold  and  a  sil- 
ver medal. — (City  report  for  1878.) 

Cleveland  had  45  school  buildings,  with  18,881  sittings  for  st.udy;  a  normal  school, 
with  56  sittings ;  and  2  night  schools,  with  10  teachers ;  special  teachers  were  em- 
ployed for  drawing,  elocution,  German,  music,  and  XMsnmanship,  at  salaries  ranging 
bom  $800  to  $2,100.    The  total  value  of  school  property  was  $1,663,035.— (Return.) 

Columbus  reported  116  schools,  with  6,852  sittings ;  4  teachers,  for  special  brancnes; 
and  a  Saturday  normal  school,  with  an  enrolment  of  70  pupils  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  59.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 
mental  science,  music,  and  drawing.  The  high  school  reported  14  teachers  and  4o4 
pupils ;  a  4  years'  course ;  much  progress  in  model  drawing  and  drawing  from  the 
plaster  cast ;  the  introduction  during  the  year  of  projection  drawing ;  >  great  improve- 
ment in  spelling  and  i>enmanship,  but  less  in  reading :  and  the  work  done  in  the  school 
the  most  satismctory  for  the  last  six  years.  Considerable  improvement  was  made 
throu^out  the  schools  in  reading  musip  and  in  the  quiUity  of  tone  in  the  class  sing- 
ing. The  librarian  of  the  public  library  reports  more  volumes  issued  from  the  school 
board  department  than  from  all  the  others  combined,  the  reason  being  that  the  new- 
est pubbcations  on  art.  education,  literature,  history,  travels,  poetry,  and  fiction  are 
fiimished  by  the  boarcLand  the  library  is  liffgely  used  by  the  children  and  their 
parents. — (Report  for  1877-78.) 

Daptonj  accordingto  a  return  for  1877-78,  had  the  usual  3  grades,  primary,  grammar, 
and  high,  in  12  dmerent  school  buildings,  with  5,627  sittings ;  a  city  normal  school, 
under  cnarge  of  1  teacher ;  evening  schools,  with  5  teachers ;  and  special  instructors 
for  music  and  penmanship. 

The  superintendent  or  the  Hamilton  public  schools  reports  that  of  late  years  the 

Progress  in  the  schools  has  been  steady  and  sure ;  that  the  school  enumeration  for 
877-78  was  about  37  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population;  that,  with  a  constantly  in- 

>It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  evening  art  ichool  held  informer  years  had  to  be  omitted  daring  1877-78. 
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creasing  enrolmentj  the  tardinefls  diminiaheB  year  by  year;  that  seyen  years  ago  a 
daily  attendance  or  only  67  was  secured  oat  of  every  100  pupils  enrolled,  while  in 
1ST7-^S  the  daily  attendance  was  77  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrolment ;  that  there  were 
5  school  buildings,  with  1,816  sittings,  and  three  or  four  parochial  schools,  with  an 
enrolment  of  abont  1,000  pupils.  Drawing  and  music  were  taught  in  all  the  grades; 
and  advancement  in  music  was  noticeable  in  all  the  classes,  while  some  of  the  draw- 
ings were  nearly  faultless.  The  German-English  department  was  continued,  and 
contained  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrolment.— (Report  for  1877-^8.) 

Mansfield  had  6  scnool  buildings,  with  1,962  sittings;  a  city  normal  school;  special 
teachers  for  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship ;  ana  135  children  taught  in  private 
schools. — (Return. ) 

The  Newark  biennial  report  showed  a  gratiQrlng  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  teaching  force,  in  the  enrolment,  and  m  attendance,  and  a  large  decrease  in  tudi- 
ness.  There  were  3  grades  of  schools,  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  each  with  a  4 
years'  course,  and  both  sexes  were  educated  together.  There  were  also  evening 
schools  organized  for  3  months.  The  principal  of  the  high  school,  principal  of  Ger- 
man, teacher  of  penmanship,  and  teacher  of  the  school  for  colored  children  were  the 
only  men  employed  in  the  schools,  the  other  34  teachers  being  women. —  (Report  for 
1877-78.) 

Portsmouth  reported  6  school  buildings,  with  2,020  sittings,  in  1877-^8;  a  new 
school-house,  with  12  rooms :  a  gradual  increase  in  enrolment  and  attendance  for  the 
last  3  years ;  a  total  of  231  colored  children  in  the  schools  enjoying  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  the  whites  and  making  rapid  advancement  during  the  last  3  years,  show- 
ing, however,  considerable  irregularity  in  attendance ;  the  adoption  in  some  of  the 
primary  schools  of  the  phonic  method  in  reading ;  386  pupils  studying  German  in  the 
4schools ;  and  both  drawing  and  singing  taught  by  the  regular  teachers. —  (Report  for 
1877-78.) 

Sandusky  had  13  school-houses,  with  2,680  sittings.  Drawing  and  penmanship  wore 
taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  while  for  German  special  teachers  were  hired.  The 
normal  school  was  discontinued  for  a  year  or  more;  there  were  800  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  parochial  and  private  schools. — (Return.) 

Springfield  had  for  1877-78  6  school-houses,  with  47  rooms,  exclusive  of  those  used 
«(nly  for  recitation,  and  school  property  valued  at  $200,000. —  (State  report,  1878.) 

SteubenvUle  had  also  6  school-houses,  with  32  rooms,  and  school  property  estimated 
At  $109,000.— (State  report,  1878.) 

Toledo  reported  23  school-houses,  with  6,500  sittings ;  special  teachers  for  French, 
■German,  and  drawing ;  an  enrolment  of  about  2,000  pupils  in  private  schools;  and  an 
estimated  value  of  $551,000  in  school  property. —  (Return.) 

Toungstown  had  7  school-houees,  wim  33  rooms  for  study,  and  school  property  valued 
*t  $138,562.—  (State  report,  1878.) 

Zanesville  reported  19  school-houses,  with  65  rooms ;  $1,445  were  paid  during  the  year 
either  for  erecting  or  purchasing  school-houses. — (State  report,  1878.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NOBMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  KORBiAL  DEPARTMBNTB. 

The  schools  which  send  catalogues  or  returns  for  1877-78  are  the  Northwestern 
Ohio  Normal,  Ada ;  the  Geneva  Normal,  €^eva ;  the  National,  Lebanon ;  the  Mans- 
£eld  Normal,  Mansfield ;  the  Western  Reserve,  Milan :  the  Ohio  Central^  Worthington ; 
the  Ohio  Free  Normal,  Yellow  Springs.  There  are  also  normal  and  training  schools  in 
the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Dayton^  belonging  to  the  public 
ochool  system  and  sustained  by  public  school  funds.  Tue  Cincinnati  school  reported 
!97  students  for  1876,  in  charge  of  9  instructors ;  63  graduates,  about  one-fourth  of 
them  teaching;  a  1  year's  course;  and  a  model  school.  The  Cleveland  Normal  had 
S  instructors  and  62  pupils ;  7  training  schools  in  charge  of  training  teachers :  a 
9  years'  course  of  study ;  and  24  graduates,  all  engaged  in  teaching.  The  Colnmuus 
Normal  enrolled  70  students,  and  had  59  in  average  attendance,  mainly  pupils  of  the 
senior  and  Junior  classes  ot  the  hi^h  school.  The  Dayton  school,  with  a  1  year's 
oourse  of  study,  had  15  pupils,  4  resident  teachers,  and  13  graduates,  8  of  whom  were 
teachinfip. — (Reports  and  returns.) 

The  liorihtoestem  Ohio  Normal  School,  Ada,  reported  477  pupils ;  a  4  years'  course  of 
study ;  19  graduates,  of  whom  16  were  teaching ;  and  a  library  of  1,100  volumes,  300 
of  them  Mmed  during  the  year.— (Return,  1878.) 

The  Geneva  Normal  School  reported  6  instructors  and  137  pupUs  in  3  courses  of  study, 
a  classical,  an  English,  and  a  teachers'  course,  of  4,  3,  and  2  years,  respectively.  There 
is  also  a  commercial  department  connected  with  the  school.  All  students  who  com- 
plete any  course  of  study  and  whose  average  at  the  examinations  is  not  under  65  per 
cent,  receive  certificates  of  graduation. — (Report,  1878,  and  return.) 

The  National  Normal  School,  Lebanon^  nad  1,036  ]>npils  in  the  normal  or  teachers' 
department,  and  437  other  students,  aU  in  chaige  of  17  teaohers.    The  couzsea  aze  a 
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preparatory,  of  6  months,  and  a  scientific  and  a  classical,  of  one  year  each,  which  to- 
gether graduated  68  pupils.  There  was  also  a  hasiness  course,  which  graduated  90 
pupUs  in  1877~'78.  Certificates  or  diplomas  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  colle^ate  and 
business  courses  and  to  those  who  have  completed  the  junior  year  of  stuay,  but  a 
further  examination  is  necessary  before  the  students  can  teach  in  the  cily  or  State 
schools. — (Twenty-third  annual  catalogue  and  return.) 

The  Manafield  Normal  College  was  organized  in  September,  1878,  and  a  return  for  the 
fall  term  reported  100  students  and  11  instructors,  7  of  them  non-resident.  The  full 
course  occupies  4  years,  one  year  each  preparatory  and  classical  and  two  years  for  ihe 
scientific  branches.  A  Kindergarten  is  connected  with  the  college. —  (Prospectus  and 
return.) 

The  Western  Eeaerve  Normal  School^  Milan,  report-ed  199  students,  a  lady  principal 
and  3  female  teachers,  and  a  4  years'  course  of  study,  designed  especially  to  fit  teach- 
ers for  the  district  schools. — (Catalogue.  1877-^78.) 

The  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  Wortnington,  which  is  open  to  both  sexes  on  equal 
terms,  reported  at  the  end  of  its  seventh  year,  1878,  a  total  of  121  teachers  graduated 
during  those  years.  In  1877-78  there  were  177  normal  students,  95  of  them  young 
men.  The  full  course  of  study  occupies  3  years,  and  the  catalogue  says  that  a  larger 
I>ercentage  of  the  graduates  from  this  school  receive  State  certificates  than  from  any 
other  normal  school  in  the  State.  The  metric  system  is  taught  in  connection  with  the 
English  system  in  all  the  departments:  physical  culture  receives  .special  attention 
through  daily  gymnastic  exercises.  The  Kindergarten  training  class  continued  its 
summer  sessions  in  Worthington  and  its  winter  sessions  in  Cleveland,  where  the 
training  class  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  workings  of  one  of  the  oest  systems 
of  graded  schools  in  the  United  States. — (Calendar  for  1878-79.) 

Tne  Ohio  Free  Normal  School,  Yellow  Springs,  connected  with  Antioch  College,  re- 

Sorts  19  students,  8  males  and  11  females.    The  5  instructors  were  teachers  in  other 
epartments  of  the  college.    The  course  occupies  2  years  and  the  rtudents  receive 
certificates  on  graduation. — (Return  for  1878.) 

NORMAL  COURSES  IN  C0IX2GK8. 

Teachers'  or  normal  courses  appear  for  1878  in  Farmers'  College,  Colleee  Hill:  Hei- 
delberg College,  Tifiin :  Hiram  College,  Hiram ;  Mount  Union  College,  Mount  Union; 
Muskingum  College,  New  Concord;  Kio  Grande  College,  Rio  Graimef  Scio  College, 
Scio;  and  Wilberiorce  University,  Xenia. 

SPECIAL  NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  usual  summer  school  for  industrial  art  study,  and  more  especially  for  teachers 
of  drawing,  was  advertised  to  be  held  in  the  summer  of  1878  at  Columbus.  A  four 
weeks'  normal  institute  opened  at  Sidney  July  15, 1878,  with  42  teachers  and  a  prospect 
of  large  increase  in  numbers. 

The  summer  institute  of  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School  was  held  in  July,  1878. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  classes  in  the  common  and  higher  branches,  courses  of 
lectures  were  ^iven  in  physics,  chemistry,  art  education,  primary  teaching,  Kinder- 
garten instruction,  botany,  and  geology.  A  class  in  practical  surveying  and  a  teach- 
ers' class  for  the  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  and  the  theory  of  education  were 
formed.  The  meeting  was  larger  than  ever  before,  and  there  were  34  graduates, 
including  11  Kindergarten  teachers. —  (Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  May,  1878;  Ed- 
ucational Weekly,  April,  1878 ;  and  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  August,  1878.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

During  1877-78  institutes  were  held  in  86  counties  at  a  cost  of  (22,535.  There  were 
5K)6  different  speakers  and  an  aggregate  of  11,466  members.  The  State  commissioner 
urges  that,  as  many  of  those  wno  attend  the  sessions  are  young  people  who  desire  to 
teach,  and  as  the  institute  is  the  sole  method  of  reaching  the  moss  of  teachers,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  sessions  as  long  as  possible,  to  encourage  practical  instruction 
and  to  attract  the  old  fogy  tcaclicrd  who  now  remain  away.  The  conmussioner  was 
unable  to  visit  all  the  institutes,  but  he  says  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  these  conventions. — (State  report,  1878.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  published  at  Salem  by  Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle,  formerly 
State  commissioner  of  common  schools,  continued  during  1878  to  present  much  matter 
in  relation  to  the  government  of  schools,  different  methods  or  teaching,  and  high 
school  training,  this  last  being  the  great  question  of  the  year.  From  the  same  office 
comes  Notes  and  Queries,  a  pai>er  whibh  also  gives  valuable  educational  items. 

The  Library  and  School,  published  monthly  at  Columbus  from  February,  1879,  is 
also  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  in  the  cause  of  higher  educar 
tion. 
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SECONDAEY  INSTEUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  532  hieh  schools  reporting  for  1877-^8,  with  27,066  papila.  These  nmn* 
bers  show  a  slight  decrease  in  enrolment  since  187&-'77,  yet  the  reports  of  the  differ- 
ent city  superintendents  give  a  very  satiafactory  record  of  their  respectiye  schools. 
These  officers  agree  that  the  high  school  is  necessary  for  all  classes;  the  State  com- 
missioner also  warmly  advocates  high  school  instmction ;  and  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral PiUars,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  concludes  that  the  framers 
of  the  State  constitution  intended  to  provide  for  schools  beyond  the  common  schools, 
and  that  boards  of  education  may  lawfiilly  establish  high  schools  with  such  couises 
of  instmction  as  in  their  judgment  the  public  good  may  seem  to  require. — (State  re- 
port for  1878  and  city  reports!) 

OTHXR  SE00in>ABT  SCHOOLS. 

The  tables  of  the  State  report  show  an  increase,  since  1877,  in  the  number  of  colleges 
and  private  schools  not  receiving  anvthin^  ficom  the  common  school  fund.  In  1878 
there  were  23  (excluding  normal  schools),  with  86  teachers  and  1,939  pupils.— (State 
report  for  1878.) 

For  statistics  of  secondary  institutions  reporting  to  this  Bureau,  such  as  business 
colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools  or  preparatory  departments  of 
colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  lY,  YI,  YII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the 
summaries  of  these  in  the  Commissioner's  report  preceding. 

SUPEEIOB  INSTEUCTION. 

COLLSOSS  FOR  YOUKG  WES  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  State  superintendent  gives  statistics  from  28  universities  and  colleges  reporting 
to  him  in  1878,  against  22  in  1877,  with  a  gain  in  instructors  of  62  and  in  students  <? 
1,872.  Of  the  5,984  students  attending  in  1878,  there  were  1,543  women,  and  of  the 
2.210  students  pursuing  regular  courses  in  22  of  these  colleges,  356  were  women. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  28  colleges  report  the  number  of  students  graduated  by  them  in 
1^8  as  348.  of  whom  267  were  men,  67  women,  and  14  not  classiHed. 

Beports  for  1878  received  at  this  Office  from  34  universities  and  colleges  show  8  to 
be  non-sectarian,  while  1  does  not  report  on  this  j^oint ;  the  other  25  are  distributed 
among  the  diffidreut  churches  as  follows :  Methodist  Episcopal,  5 ;  Presbyterian,  3 ; 
Baptist,  United  Brethren,  Evangelical  Lutheran,  and  Friends,  2 each;  Presbyterian  and 
Cons:regational,  combined,  1 ;  and  1  each  of  Protestant  Episcopal,  Boman  Catholic, 
Jewish,  Universalist,  Congregational,  Disciples,  Beformed,  and  New  Church.  All  but 
8  admit  young  women  as  weU  as  men ;  nearly  all  have  preparatory  courses  covering 
from  2  to  4  years ;  all  but  1  have  th9  usual  classical  course  of  4  years ;  and  28  have 
also  scientific  courses  covering  in  most  cases  4  years,  while  philosophical  courses  are 
added  in  2,  English  in  3^  ladies'  and  literary  in  3,  and  Latin-scientific  in  1.  Ten  have 
departments  or  courses  in  music ;  10,  in  theology ;  2,  in  medicine;  1,  in  law,  and  11  in 
the  ait  of  teaching. —  (Catalogues  and  returns. ) 

The  above  summary  includes  the  institution  formerly  known  as  the.  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  now  called  the  Ohio  State  University f  its  name  having  been 
changed  by  order  of  tne  legislature  in  1878.  It  was  founded  in  1873  on  the  congres- 
sional land  grant,  and  has  been  hitherto  supported  almost  entirely  by  the  income 
arising  therefrom.  The  only  appropriation  yet  made  to  it  by  the  State  was  $4,500  to 
equi^  a  school  of  mines  and  mimng  engineering ;  but  it  has  also  granted  the  university 
certain  unsurveyed  and  unentered  (and  up  to  this  time  unproductive)  lands  in  the  YiJ^ 
ginia  military  district.  Besides  its  special  scientific  courses,  others  covering  4  years 
are  provided  which  lead  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  ana  bachelor  of  science ;  but 
it  would  appear  that  a  x>ortion  of  tnis  time  must  necessarily  be  devoted  to  preparatory 
work,  since  the  examination  for  admission  is  only  in  English  branches.— (Keport  of 
nniversi^.  1878.) 

The  Metnrew  Union  College  (Jewish),  Cincinnati,  was  organized  in  1874,  with  a 
preparatory  department  only.  It  is  intended  to  organize  a  collegiate  department,  the 
course  in  which  is  to  cover  4  years  and  to  comprise  Jewish  theology  and  history, 
Shemitic  philology  and  literature,  especially  Hebrew,  Al^unaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic. 
Tuition  is  free. 

For  the  names,  locations,  religious  denominations,  and  statistics  of  the  institutions 
reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  for  a  summary  of  statistics,  a 
corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  IKBTRUCnON  OF  Y0X7NG  WOICBK. 

Besides  the  facilities  for  superior  instruction  offered  women  in  common  with  men 
in  a  minority  of  the  universities  and  colleges,  there  are  a  number  of  institutions  for 
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women  exclnsiyely,  10  of  whicli  report  for  1878.  Three  of  these  are  aathorized  to 
confer  collegiate  degrees,  and  nearly  all  have  a  4  years'  course  of  study.  AH  but  1  ace 
under  the  influence  of  some  religious  denomination,  4  being  controlled  by  Presbyte- 
riansy  2  by  Episcopalians,  2  by  Methodists,  and  1  by  Baptists. 

For  names^  location,  and  statistisa,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  sum- 
nuoy  of  statistics^  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTEUCTION. 

SCIKNTIFIC. 

Besides  the  general  scientific  courses  that  are  provided  by  nearly  all  the  colleges 
aod  universities,  as  already  mentioned,  more  special  scientific  instruction  is  furnished 
by  the  State  University  in  its  schools  of  exact  sciences  and  of  natural  history.  The 
first  embraces  mathematics,  civil  engineering,  physics,  mechanical  engineerinjo^,  chem* 
istry,  mining,  and  metallurgy ;  the  latter,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  and  agnoulture. 
From  these  studios,  courses  covering  4  yean  have  been  arranged  that  lead  to  the  de- 
grees of  civil  engineer,  mining  engineer,  and  mechanical  engineer ;  also,  a  special  course 
of  3  years  in  a^culture.  Tne  department  of  mining  and  motailnr^,  established  in 
1877,  was  put  in  successful  operation  during  1878.  By  action  of  the  legislature  the 
subject  of  military  drill  was  made  optional,  thus  changing  essentially  ^e  status  of 
the  military  department.  About  half  the  young  men  in  the  university  elected  the 
drill  for  the  year  1878. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  X,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

PBOFESSIONAI.. 

The  provision  made  in  Ohio  for  theologieal  instruction,  as  reported  for  1878,  comprises 
7  independent  institutions,  besides  theological  departments  or  courses  in  10  colleges 
and  universities.  The  denominations  controlling  these  schools  were  as  follows :  Roman 
Catholic,  Methodist,  and  Luthei'an,  3  each ;  Presbyterian,  2 ;  Protestant  Episcopal, 
Congregational,  New  Church,  Disciples,  Re&rmed,  and  United  Brethren,  1  each.  The 
greater  number  have  courses  of  at  least  3  years  and  an  examination  more  or  less 
strict  for  admission.  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati  (Presbyterian),  Union 
Biblical  Seminary,  Dayton  (United  Brethren),  and  the  theolo^cal  department  at 
Oberlin  (Congregational)  require  for  admission  a  coUegiate  trainmg,  or  else  an  exam- 
ination showingcandidates  to  be  well  prepared  for  the  theological  course.  For  statis- 
tics, see  Table  jCI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner preceding. 

Legal  training  is  given  in  the  Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  the  only  school 
of  law  reporting  in  the  State.  It  has  a  2  years'  course  of  study,  to  which  students  are 
admitted  without  examination.  There  was  an  attendance  of  118  students  in  1877-'78, 
of  whom  56  were  graduated. —  (Return.)  For  further  statistics,  see  Table  XII  of  the 
appendix,  and  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  '* regular"  medical  schools  reporting  for  1877-78  are  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio^  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  Miami  Medical  CoUege,  at 
Cincmnati ;  the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  the  medical  department  of  Western  Re- 
serve College,  and  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Wooster,  Cleveland, 
the  Columbus  Medical  CoUege,  ana  Starling  Medical  College,  at  Columbus.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  the  HomoBopathio  Hospital  College,  Cleveland,  and  the  Pulto 
Medical  College  (Homoeopathic)  and  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati. 
All  provide  the  oidinary  3  years'  medical  course,  to  which  a  number  add  an  optional 
graaed  course  of  3  years.  An  examination  for  admission  is  required  by  only  3,  the 
Cleveland  Medical  College  (regular),  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  College,  Cleveland, 
and  the  Pulte  CoUege,  Cincinnati.  For  statistics  of  the  above,  of  the  Ohio  College 
of  Dental  Surgery,  at  Cincinnati,  and  of  the  Cincinnati  CoUege  of  Pharmacy,  see  Table 
XIII  of  tho  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre- 
ceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

BDUCATION  OF  THB  DBAF  AND  DCUB. 

The  Ohio  IneiiiuiJUm  for  the  Edtication  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumbf  Columbus,  reported  517 
students  in  1878.  Of  this  number  61  were  new  pupils.  There  were  3  departments, 
academic,  grammar,  and  primary,  the  studies  extending  through  a  10  years'  course, 
but  with  an  average  of  3.53  years  for  the  pupils  in  the  institution.  The  common 
sohool  branches  were  taught,  and  the  shoeshop,  bookbindery,  Oiud  printing  office 
gave  work  to  the  inmates.  The  superintendent  speaks  of  tho  overcrowding  and  the 
necessitv  for  larger  quarters. — (Report  and  return,  1878.) 

The  CiMinnaii  Day  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  reported  36  students  in  1878,  in- 
structed in  the  common  school  branches,  but  no  industrial  employments  were  men- 
tioned.— (Return.} 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE   BLIXD. 

The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Columbns,  reported  a  better 
condition  of  things  than  at  anyitime  since  its  oi^onization  in  1837;  a  gradntd  in- 
crease in  enrolment,  nearly  200  pnpils  being  aaeommodated ;  and  a  Kindergarten 
established^  which  was  doing  food  work.  There  were  15  teachers  employed^  and  the 
pnpils  received  instruction  in  the  English  branches,  Latin,  and  music,  also  in  broom 
and  mattress  making,  caneseating,  knitting,  and  beadwork.  A  knitting  machine  and 
sets  of  acoustic,  philosophical,  and  Kindergarten  apparatus  were  also  added  during 
ISTT-TS. —  (Report  and  return  for  1878.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEKBI.E'MINDED. 

The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Touth,  Columbus, 
reported  512  inmates  in  1877-78 ;  an  oyercrowded  state  of  the  buildings,  the  pressure 
for  admission  being  greater  than  ever  before ;  great  improvement  on  uie  part  of  the 
children  under  care,  and  considerable  attention  paid  to  music,  sewing,  and  other  em- 
ployments.— (Report  for  1878.) 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  XKEFORMATORT  TBAINING. 

Information  was  received  for  1878  from  19  orphan  asylums,  or  children's  homes, 
which  were  giving  a  common  school  education  to  1,728  children  and  were  instructing 
them  in  either  domestic  work,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  farming,  knitting,  or  sewing. — 
(Returns.) 

The  InauBtrial  School  and  HomSy  West  Cleveland,  reported  147  inmates  in  1878.  €rood 
homes  wore  found  for  88  children ;  61  were  returned  to  their  friends ;  8  failed  to  profit 
by  the  advantages  civen  them ;  2  were  sent  to  the  reform  school ;  and  43  remained  in 
the  institution  at  the  end  of  the  year. — (Report,  1878.) 

The  CvMinnaH  House  of  Refuse  reported  3,962  children  as  wards  of  the  city  since 
1850,  and  362  under  training  in  1878,  of  whom  33  were  colored.  Three  hours  daily 
were  given  to  instruction  in  the  common  branches  and  7.  hours  to  the  learning  of  a 
trade,  such  as  shoe,  brush,  or  wire  making.  A  library  containing  ()50  volumes,  besides 
papers  and  magazines,  was  in  constant  use  by  the  inmates. — (Rei>ort  for  1878.) 

The  HouBe  of  Reftige  and  Corr«of tofi,  Toledo,  reported  in  December.  1877,  a  total  of 
171  boys,  98  admitted  later,  and  157  remaining  in  December,  187o.  The  common 
school  branches  were  taught,  marked  progress  being  made  during  the  year,  and  fEunn- 
ing,  engineering,  tailoring,  and  general  household  service  were  also  attenaed  to.  In 
1877-'78  the  system  of  finding  homes  for  the  boys  was  adopted.  This  seemed  to  exert 
a  good  influence  over  those  still  in  the  institution. — (Report  for  1877-78.) 

Tlie  Children* B  HomCy  Cincinnati,  gathers  in  homeless  or  neglected  childron,  instructs 
them  in  the  arts  of  industirand  in  the  duties  of  morality,  and  cares  for  them  till  they 
can  be  placed  in  comfortable  and  safe  positions.  It  received  211  children  in  1877,  and 
entered  on  the  work  of  1878  with  33  under  its  charge.  No  later  report  from  it  has 
been  received. 

The  Toledo  InduBtrial  School  JBBodation,  mentioned  in  1877  as  keeping  up  a  Satur- 
day Sewing  School  for  the  children  of  the  x>oor.  made  no  report  for  1878. 

The  State  Reform  School^  Lancaster,  reported  497  inmates  in  1878,  with  282  committed 
and  292  discharged  during  the  year.  The  common  English  branches  and  various  trades 
were  taught;  the  boys  were  also  shown  how  to  raise  fruits  and  vegetables  and  to  cul- 
tivate flowers. — (Return.) 

The  College  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  organized  in  1878,  aims  togive  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  all  branches  of  a  musical  education.  Theodore  Thomas  was 
the  musical  director. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  sessions  at  Put-in  Bay,  July  2-4, 1878.  In  the 
superintendents' section,  presided  over  by  G.  W.  Walker,  of  Lima,  a  high  school  course  of 
study  was  discussed.  The  opinion  was  generally  expressed  that  there  should  be  fewer 
studies  and  more  time  given  to  those  pursued,  and  tnat  thoroughly  educated  teachers 
should  be  employed  to  make  these  schools  worthy  the  name  of  the  "  people's  colleges." 
Dr.  John  Hancock,  of  Dayton,  spoke  of  the  need  of  change  in  the  lower  schools ;  he  wished 
more  attention  given  to  lan/^nage  studies,  elementary  physics,  general  history,  music, 
and  drawing,  and  less  to  arithmetic.  In  the  general  meeting^  Professor  Mendenhall, 
of  Columbus,  in  his  inaugural  address  as  presment,  gave  his  views  as  to  how  tiie  study 
of  the  natural  sciences  may  be  made  more  profitable  in  the  schools.  Superintendent 
William  Richardson,  of  Chillicothe,  and  Mr.  Alston  Ellis,  of  Hamilton,  followed  in 
papers  on  "Our  public  school  system,"  in  which  they  urged  the  necessity  of  having 
county  supervision  to  infuse  new  life  and  vigor  into  the  country  schools,  a  State  normal 
school  as  a  central  institution,  and  a  more  practical  system  in  the  high  schools.  Hon. 
J.  J.  Bums,  State  school  commissioner,  explained  tiie  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
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coanty  examineis.  As  their  dnty  is  "to  commission  skilled  workmen  who  wiU  labor 
npon  the  public's  most  important  stmcture,  to  legalize  trustees  for  a  priceless  estate, 
they  should  be  men  of  sound  judgment^  yaried  information,  independence  of  mind, 
and  well  informed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  various  duties  of  the  teacher/' 
Other  papers  were  read  on  **  Kindercarten  instruction  "  and  "  Beading,''  and  a  lecture 
on  "Charles  Dickens"  was  given  by  Professor  M.  T.  Brown,  of  Boston.  Dr.  C,  H. 
Payne,  president  of  the  Oliio  Wosleyan  University,  then  delivered  an  address  on  "What 
the  State  shall  teach." 

The  report  from  the  committee  apx>ointed  at  the  Jast  annual  meeting  to  consider 
the  criticism  on  high  schools  contained  in  the  Ohio  State  report*  was  then  discussed 
and  adopted,  the  committee  believing  the  commissioner's  "  facts"  to  be  erroneous  and 
his  inferences  unwarranted.  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  "  How  to  improve  the 
country  schools,"  by  President  W.  H.  Scott,  of  the  Ohio  University,  who  advocated  a 
broader  standard  of  qualification  for  admission  to  the  office  of  teacher,  more  frequent 
and  rigid  Inspection  of  the  schools,  and  restriction  of  the  range  of  studies  to  proper 
limits.  On  account  of  the  frequent  changes  in  teachers  he  thought  that  examination 
papers  and  class  lists  should  be  prepared  at  the  close  of  each  term,  so  that  the  new 
teacher  may  know  where  to  commence  his  work.  The  following  resolutions  were  then 
adopted :  (1)  To  have  legislative  action  taken  so  that  Kindergarten  can  be  established 
as  a  part  of  the  system  of  instruction ;  (2)  to  have  a  section  of  the  association  devoted 
1^  the  ungraded  schools, — (Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  September  and  October,  187ti.) 

OTHEB   TBACHEBS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Sessions  of  the  Central,  the  Northeastern,  the  Northwestern,  the  Southwestern,  the 
Eastern  Ohio,  and  the  Tri-State  Teachers'  Associations^  were  held  once  or  ofbener 
during  1877-78.  These  meetings  wore  the  result  of  a  laudable  professional  spirit,  as 
the  services  of  those  engaged  in  them  were  gratuitous. 

OBITUAEY  RECORD. 

PROFBSSOB  HENRT  SMITH,  D.  D.,  LU  Su 

Dr.  Smith  was  bom  at  Milton,  Yt.,  December  16,  1805,  and  graduated  at  Middle- 
bury  College  in  1827.  He  taught  until  1830,  when  ho  entered  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Andover,  during  his  senior  year  teaching  in  the  Marietta  High  School.  After 
the  incorporation  of  the  Marietta  College  Institute  in  1832,  he  was  elected  the  first  pro- 
fessor, and  in  1846  became  president.  In  1855  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  sacred 
rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology  at  Lane  Seminary.  Later,  he  removed  to  Cincinnati. 
Deeming  that  his  dut^  lay  in  that  direction,  he  accepted,  in  1861,  a  call  to  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  about  3  years.  He  tiien 
resumed  his  teaching  at  Lane  Seminary,  where,  for  more  than  20  years,  he  was  pro- 
fessor and  for  fiill  45  years  a  teacher.  As  a  minister,  he  displayed  remarkable  power ; 
as  a  successful  teacher,  he  became  noted  for  decision  of  character  and  strength  of  will. 
He  died  in  Cincinnati,  January  14.  1879. —  (Address  of  Rev.  L  W.  And^ws,  D.  D., 
president  of  Marietta  College,  and  Onio  Educational  Monthly.) 

MBS.  MABIHA  B.  HAYEK. 

This  lady  was  bom  in  Montreal,  Canada,  October  24,  1828,  removing  early  to 
Peachain,  Vt.  Graduating  at  Mount  Holyoke  in  1853,  she  taught  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  from 
1853  to  1857.  and  in  Painesville  from  1857  to  1858 ;  she  was  principal  of  the  Female 
Seminary,  Putnam,  Ohio,  from  1858  to  1859,  and  assistant  principal  in  the  academy 
at  Toledo  from  1859  to  1862.  In  Jnlj)  1862,  she  went  to  Downieville,  Cal.,  where,  in 
1864,  she  was  married  to  James  M.  Haven,  removing  in  1868  to  San  fYancisco.  Mrs. 
Haven  always  had  a  warm  interest  in  education,  and  continued  to  act  as  a  teacher  of 
a  Chinese  class  in  Sunday  school,  when  confirmed  ill  health  made  her  attendance 
very  difficult.    She  died  April  4, 1878,  at  Oakland,  Cal. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  QFFICEB. 

Hon.  Jambs  J.  Bubns,  Stats  eommittioner  of  common  aehooUt  CMumtus. 

[Teim,  1878-1881.] 

1  The  three  States  are  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 
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OBfiOOlV. 

STATJSTICAI^  SUMMABY. 


1876-'77. 

l877-7a 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POFUI.ATIOI7  AlfD  ATIENDANCDS^ 

Youth  of  Bchool  aco  ^4-20^ 

• 

60,232 

26,034 

14,387 

8,090 

750 

688 

41 

662 

14 

86.4 

47 

$395,563 

437 

328 

765 

$47  24 

34  87 

$235,337 
241,023 

^$509, 000 

63,462 

26,992 

21,464 

3,287 

904 

865 

39 

768 

22 

93.6 

105 

$483,058 

539 

460 

a999 

$45  25 

34  33 

$258,786 
275, 107 

3,230 

958 

7,077 

197 

154 
177 

EiiT011<kI  in  pnhlin  ncnoola  .^ 

AvflraDTfl  dailv  att^ndftTico 

AfiM)Ti£nfir  nnvate  schooU  -nr-*.. , 

:SCHOOL  BISXEIICIS  A^D  8CH0QLSL 
OrtrsmWfinl  rlintrintfi -_ 

Difitrictfi  reDortinflT. ...... ...... ...... 

T^ifttriotB  hftvinu' Ti"  Bclioo]  _.,_- 

2 

Pablic  schools  of  ordinary  grade 

Public  schools  of  advanced  mrade 

Average  length  of  term  in  &jb 

Private  schools  and  colleires.....< .... 

106 

8 

7.2 

58 

$87,495 

102 
132 
234 

y alae  of  pnblic  aohool  property  ...... 

TBACHSBS  AND  XEDBIB  PAX. 

Men  tetvchinflTx,** ,,  **..-. ^ -r-»  —^ 

Women  teaching  ...... ......  -... .... 

Total  number  oi  teachers. ............ 

Averas^e  monthl v  Pav  of  men -r---.. 

$1  99 
54 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

REOKIPTS  AND  DISBTTRSEMBNTS. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditures  for  public  schools. 

STATE  SCnOOX*  VUND. 

Whole  permanent  school  fhnd 

$23,449 
34,064 

a  A  retnm  of  later  date  gives  a  total  Cor  1878  of  1,068  teachen. 
ftlnlSTT. 

(Report  for  1877  and  1878  of  Hon.  L.  L.  Rowland,  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  The  statistics  for  1677  materially  differ  at  several  points  from  those  pre- 
viously given,  probably  owing  to  the  reception  of  later  returns.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFIGBBS. 

For  the  State  there  is  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  elected  by  the  people 
every  4  years;  also  a  board  of  education  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state, 
and  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

For  counties,  county  superintendents  of  common  schools  are  elected  bienniallv  by 
the  people ;  for  districts,  one  member  of  a  board  of  3  directors  is  annually  chosen  for  a 
term  of  3  years. 

OTHER  FEATUBSS  OF  THE  BT8TBM. 

The  schools  are  supported  by  a  coimty  tax  of  3  mills  on  the  dollar  u^on  all  taxable 

property,  by  district  taxation  at  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  district, 

and  by  the  interest  from  the  common  school  fund,  which  is  apportioned  to  each  dis- 

.trict  according  to  the  number  of  youth  4  to  20  years  of  ago  therein.    It  is,  however, 
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fMSondition  of  snob  apportionment  that  the  district  shall  have  made  a  report  of  its 
schools  to  the  comity  superintendent  by  the  first  Monday  in  March  of  each  year,  and 
shall  have  had  a  school  tanght  60  days  daring  the  year. 

Under  a  law  of  1878^  the  public  schools  in  districts  which  raise  a  tax  for  their  sup- 
port are  f^e  to  all  residents  between  6  and  21  years  of  age  until  the  public  funds  have 
been  exhausted. 

Districts  in  which  there  are  1,000  or  more  youth  of  school  a^  must  sustain  a  high 
school  for  at  least  6  months  in  the  year ;  and  districts  with  10,000  or  more  inhabitants 
may,  on  the  petition  of  at  least  100  resident  electors,  have  one  or  more  schools  taugjlit 
in  the  Qerman  kmgnage. 

To  draw  school  money  teachers  must  have  from  their  county  or  Btate  superintendent 
or  the  State  board  of  education  certificates  of  fitness  to  teach. 

Widows  who  have  children  to  educate  and  taxable  property  tn  the  district  are  en- 
titled to  vote  on  school  questions. —  (School  laws.) 

QSNSRAL  CONDITION. 

The  comparative  statistical  statement  shows  an  increase  for  the  year  1878  in  every 
XHnticular  in  which  increase  indicates  progress,  except  as  reguds  teachers'  pay.  In 
number  of  school  population,  of  pnpils  enrolled  and  attending,  of  schools,  both  public 
and  private,  of  teachers,  of  organized  districts  and  districts  making  report,  in  length 
of  school  term,  value  of  school  projierty,  and  amount  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
for  school  pniposes,  there  was  a  greater  or  less  advance.  The  increase  in  school  pop- 
ulation is  3,230 ;  in  enrolment,  958 ;  in  average  daily  attendance,  7,077,  showing  a 
remarkable  improvement  in  this  last  and  most  important  point. 

Tbe  superintendent  very  candidly  admits  that  these  statistics — in  the  absence  of  full 
reports  m>m  teachers  respecting  attendance  and  from  county  superintendents  respect- 
ing finances — are  not  entirely  trustworthy.  He  believes,  however,  from  information 
independent  of  the  statistical  reports,  that  the  public  schools  are  in  a  healthful  and 
prosperous  condition.  He  visited  and  inspected  them  extensively  during  the  two 
years  for  which  his  report  is  made,  1877  and  1878,  and  from  personal  observation  was 
led  to  believe  that  there  was  a  higher  de^^ree  of  improvement  during  those  years  than 
in  any  former  biennial  period.  The  grading  in  cities  and  in  the  larger  towns  was  im- 
proved ;  the  school  buildings,  apparatus,  and  furniture  had  received  special  attention, 
and  the  school  fund  was  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  two  years  before. —  (State 
report,  1877  and  1878.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  Portland  and  Salem  there  are  boards  of  directors  of  3  members  and  city  super- 
intendents of  schools. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


-^ 


Portland j. 

Salem 


Eatimated 
popolaUon. 


14,000 
(^000 


Children  of 
acboolage. 


3,307 


Enrolment 
inpublio 
Bonoola. 


2,332 
643 


Avorago 
daily  at< 
tendance. 


1, 512 
387 


Teaohera. 


38 
11 


Expend! 
tore. 


•37,457 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULABS. 

Portland  reports  for  the  year  1878  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  enrolment  to 
school  population,  the  proportion  of  tardiness  being  correspondingly  reduced.  A  very 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  is  reported,  though  many 
of  them  are  said  to  have  been  the  merest  semblances  of  punishment.  By  a  rme  of  the 
board,  this  form  of  discipline  is  to  be  permitted  only  after  every  other  available  means 
has  been  tried.  A  new  arrangjement  ot  the  grades  gives  4  years  each  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  and  3  or  4  in  the  high  school,  according  to  the  studies  pursued.  Drawing 
has  been  a  part  of  the  curriculum  for  the  past  3  terms,  and  has  proved  both  a  pleasure 
and  a  success.  One  lesson  a  week  is  given  in  the  primary  schools ;  in  the  other  grades, 
two. I  —  (City  report,  1878.) 

>  Aa  a  matter  of  hiatorlcal  Justice  it  onght  perhaps  to  have  been  earlier  stated  that  the  school  system 
of  Portland  Is  the  pioneer  or  the  school  system  oi  the  State,  and  that  both  owe  much  to  the  earlr 
influence  of  Rev.  (Teorge  U.  Atkmson.  D.  d.,  one  of  the  first  missionaries  to  the  western  coast.  It 
was  at  the  instance  of  wis  gentleman  that  a  meeting  was  coUod  at  Portland  in  March,  1849,  soon  after 
tho  organization  of  the  temtoriol  goveinmcnt,  to  discuss  the  question  whether  a  system  of  free  schools 
shouldTbo  thus  early  undertaken.  Ho  strouEly  advocated  instant  action,  and  those  who  have  informa- 
tion on  the  aubieot  believe  that  it  was  largely  throagh  his  enthuaiasUc  advooooy  of  sach  action  that 
the  vote  stood  37  for  it  and  only  6  ofainat  it 
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In  Salem  the  schools  are  arranged  in  5  grades,  each  covering  a  year.  The  progreas 
of  the  schools  daring  1878  was  good,  the  daily  attendance  being  over  94  per  cent, 
and  the  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  few. — (City  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  'SCHOOLS. 

A  normal  department  has  been  in  operation  in  connection  with  the  State  nniversity 
for  aboat  two  years,  and  has  already  been  of  service  to  the  public  schools.  It  aims  to 
cover  the  ground  ordinarily  occupied  by  State  normal  schools. — (State  report.) 

A  circular  for  1879  of  the  Oregon  Normal  School',  Monmouth,  has  been  received.  The 
regular  normal  coarse  is  of  3  years,  with  au  elementary  course  of  1  year. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  only  provision  made  by  law  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  that  which  requires 
the  holding  of  a  teachers'  institute  once  annually  in  each  judicial  district  and  once 
also  for  the  State  at  large. 

The  attendance  on  these  institutes  increased  during  the  years  1877  and  1878.  The 
best  teachers  of  the  State  were  generally  present  ana  participated  in  the  exerci&ea. 
The  sessions,  too,  were  attended  by  members  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  the 
State  board  of  examiners,  as  well  as  by  ministers,  lawyers,  and  college  professors,  who 
often  took  part  in  the  proceedinj^.  City  and  county  institutes  were  also  held  with 
good  results.  There  are  no  statistics  of  attendance  given,  nor  any  further  fact>s  re- 
garding these  institutes.  Superintendent  Rowland  prepared  a  detailed  account  of  the 
work,  but  from  lack  of  space  it  was  not  published  in  his  report. —  (Report.) 

teachers'  department  of  educational  journal. 

Since  the  death  of  the  Oregon  Educational  Monthly,  no  paper  devoted  to  education 
appears  to  have  been  ventur^  on  in  the  State ;  but  m  the  Pacific  School  and  Kc/tne 
Journal  of  San  Francisco  an  Oregon  department  occasionally  appears,  affording  al- 
most the  only  current  Information  respecting  public  school  affairs. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  schools. 

There  has  been- no  positive  and  full  information  received  as  to  public  high  schools 
in  this  State,  the  State  superintendent  merely  reporting  22  schools  of  **  advanced 
grade."  A  city  report  from  Portland  for  1877-78  gives  the  number  oCpupils  attending 
the  high  school  there  as  148;  the  average  number  belonging,  124;  and  average  daily 
attendance,  118.    The  graduating  class  numbered  13. — (City  report.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  names  and  statistics  of  private  academic  schools,  business  colleges,  schools  prepar- 
atory to  college,  and  preparatory  department«  of  colleges  may  be  found  in  Tables  IV, 
YI,  Vll,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  summaries  of  the  statistics  in  the  coi- 
responding  tables  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION- 
COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Oregon^  Eugene  City,  organized  in  1876,  has  two  departments,  pre- 
paratory and  collegiate.  The  latter  offers  3  courses  of  study,  classical,  scientific,  and 
normal.  To  enter  on  the  studies  of  the  scientific  and  normal  courses,  preparation  is 
required  in  the  English  branches  only;  for  the  classical,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  gram- 
mars and  readers  and  4  books  of  Csesar  also. — (State  report.) 

The  Blue  Mountain  University,  La  Grande,  a  new  institution,  sends  a  circular  show- 
ing provision  for  4  well  ordered  collegiate  courses  of  4  years  each,  as  follows :  Clasd- 
caT,  Latin-scientific,  Greek-scientific,  and  modem  literature  and  art.  The  require- 
ments for  entrance  are  very  high.   Statistics  are  not  ^ven. 

The  other  colleges  are  CorvaUis,  McMinnville,  and  Philomath,  at  towns  of  the  same 
uames.  Christian  College,  Monmouth,  Willamette  University,  Salem,  and  Pacific  Uni- 
versity and  Tualatin  Academy,  Forest  Grove.  Besides  classical  departments,  with  4 
years'  courses,  these  colleges,  except  McMinnville,  report  scientific  courses  of  3  to  4 
years;  the  University  of  Oregon  adds  a  normal  course,  and  Philomath  College  and 
Pacific  University  special  courses  for  women. 

For  the  separate  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  follow- 
ing ;  for  a  summary  of  these  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  tne  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION   OF  YOUNO  WOMEN. 

Women  are  admitted  to  the  State  University  and  to  at  least  7  of  the  other  colleges, 
while  further  opportunity  for  their  education  in  the  higher  branches  is  afforded  at  8t. 
Helen's  Hall,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  institution  for  yonn^  women,  at  Portland. 

For  statistics  of  this  school  and  of  any  others  of  like  rank  reporting  for  1678,  see 
Table  V ni  of  the  appendix,  and  sununary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  state  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  a  department  of  Corvallis  College,  pro- 
Tides  instruction  in  several  branches  of  scientilic  study,  including  chemistry,  engi- 
neering, and  agriculture.  One  hundred  young  men  and  women  were  in  attendance 
during  1878,  and  at  the  annual  commencement  the  degree  of  B.  s.  was  given  to  3  men 
and  1  woman. — (Catalogue,  1877,  and  return,  1878.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  medical  department  of  Willamette  University  is  the  only  professional  school 
in  the  State  reporting.  It  provides  a  course  of  instruction  comprising  two  terms  of 
lectures  which  cover  4  months  each.  The  requisites  for  graduation  are  3  years'  study 
of  medicine,  including  the  two  lecture  courses,  a  satisfactory  thesis,  and  an  approved 
examination,  together  with  such  other  requirements  as  are  usual  in  regular  medical 
colleges.  The  graded  systom  of  instruction  had  not  been  adopted  in  lb7d,  but  there 
was  an  examination  to  determine  the  educational  qualifications  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion, tiiough  its  scope  is  not  indicated. — (Circular,  1877-^78,  and  State  report,  1878.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Oregon  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Salem,  sends  a  biennial  report.  It 
had  31  pupils,  a  principal,  3  teachers,  and  a  matron  in  1878 ;  expenditures,  $5,771,  or 
9185.22  per  capita.  Regretting  the  absence  of  more  suitable  buildincs,  the  officers 
report  the  results  accomplished  aU  that  could  be  expected  with  the  facilities  at  hand. 
(Keport. ) 

OREGON  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BUND,  SALEM. 

This  institute  reports  an  attendance  for  1878  of  12  pupils,  who  were  taught,  besides 
certain  handicrafts,  reading,  writing,  s])elling,  geography,  philosophy,  botany,  gram- 
mar, composition,  and  mathematics  as  lar  as  geometry. — (Retnm,  1878.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

It  appears  from  a  brief  paragraph  in  the  Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal  that  a 
.  very  successAil  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  1878.    Dr.  L.  L. 
Itowland,  the  retiring  State  sui>erintendent,  and  Professor  Powell,  the  present  incum- 
bent, took  an  active  part. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

A  Sunday  school  convention  held  in  Portland,  October  8  and  9, 1878,  received  reports 
showing  180  Sunday  schools  in  the  State,  with  1,136  teachers,  a  total  enrolment  of 
11,286  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  8,277. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hod.  L.  J.  Powell,  State  guperinUndsnt  (^ptMic  inttrueUon,  'SdUm, 

(Tenn,  September  1, 1878,  to  September  1, 1882.1 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1876-77. 

1877-7a 

Increase. 

Decseas^ 

POPULATION  AND  ATTJaa>AKC]fi. 

Toath  of  school  a^  (6-21)  in  1873 

Enrolled  in  nnblio schools ..•....••••• 

1,200,000 

907,412 

575,507 

63 

26,240 
37,979 

2,145 

69 

17,783 

6,290 

13, 171 

12,908 

3,175 

3,986 

2,074 

68 
149 
358 
169 

9,096 
11,556 
20,652 
|37  38 

32  30 
929 

18,500,000 
8,583,379 
8,964,036 

$25,460,762 

1,200,000 

936,780 

603,825 

64 

33,709 
40,695 

2,187 

323 

18,067 

6,432 

13,217 

12,756 

3.302 

3,760 

1,956 

65 
145 
473 
1B7 

9, 319 

11,572 

20,891 

135  58 

31  32 

1,241 

|8, 180, 000 
8,187,977 
8,710,725 

124,839,821 

29,368 

28,228 

1 

7,469 
2,716 

42 
254 

284 

142 

46 

Average  attendance  in  public  schools. 
Percent,  of  average  attendance  on  en- 
rolment. 
Pupils  in  private  or  church  schools  a.. 
Children  in  no  school  (estimated) 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 
Pnhlift  fu^hnnl  difltriotft 

Districts renortinff  libraries  .......... 

Public  schools  renorted  .............. 

KiiTnhftr  of  thftue  crraded 

Nfimher  with  nnifonn  text  books  a 

Number  in  which  the  Bible  is  read  a . 

152 

Number  in  which  drawing  is  taucht  a. 
Number  in  which  sinflpng  is  taught  a. . 
Number  in  which  hi^er  branches  are 

taught,  a 
Separate  schools  for  colored  youth — 
Average  time  of  public  schools  in  days. 
Private  uncrraded schools  ............ 

127 

226 

118 

8 

4 

ii5' 

18 

223 

16 

239 

Private  academies  and  seminaries  a  .. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAZ. 

Teachers  in  public  schools,  mend 

Teachers  in  public  schools,  women  h .. 

Whole  number,  men  and  women  h 

Average  monthly  pay  ot  men  h 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  h 

Teachers  in  private  or  church  schools  a . 

ii'so 

98 

312 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURIL 

Whole  income  for  public  schools (  .  .«• 

1320,000 

W  hole  expenditure  for  them  h 

Expenditure,  including  State  orphan 
schools  and  State  normal  schools. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PROPERTX. 

Reported  valuation  of  school  property . 

395,402 
253,311 

$620,941 

a  The  statistios  rospeotinff  thla  item  do  not  inolnde  Philadelphia,  which  makes  no  report  of  it. 
b  From  a  retazB  made  by  the  State  aopeiiiitendent  of  pablio  Inatmolion. 


(From  reports  for  1877  and  1678  of  Hon.  James  P.  Wickersham,  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

QFFICBBS. 

A  State  snperintendent  t>f  pnblio  InBtraotion,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  con- 
firmed by  the  senate,  has  chaiee  of  public  school  interests.  His  term  of  office  is  4 
years,  sftid  he  has  the  aid  of  2  depnty  superintendents  and  4  clerks  appointed  by  him- 
self. 

A  county  superintendent  of  proven  literary  and  scientific  acquirements  and  of  skill 
and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching  is  chosen  everjr  tMrd  year  by  the  school  direc- 
tors of  each  county,  except  Philadelphia,  meeting  in  convention  at  the  county  seat 
the  first  Tuesday  in  May. 

Each  t4>wnship,  borough,  and  city  of  the  State  is  a  school  district.  No  provision 
for  district  superintendents  is  rqade,  except  that  the  school  directors  of  cities  and  bor- 
ouehs  having  over  7,000  inhabitants  may  appoint  as  superintendent  a  suitably  quali- 
fied person.  The  State  superintendent  things,  however,  that  a  township  board  may 
legally  appoint  one  of  its  number  to  act  as  snperintendent  of  the  district,  and  he 
rocommends  such  action  when  districts  have  sumbientlv  advanced  to  Justify  it. 

Boards  of  school  directors  are  elected  by  the  people  of  each  school  district'  for  tenns 
of  3  years.  For  ordinary  districts  their  number  is  6;  for  city  and  borough  wards,  3, 
with  possibility  of  changing  one-third  by  annual  election.  The  directors  of  city  and 
borough  wards,  except  in.  a  iaw  cities,  together  form  a  bour^  of  controllers  for  general 
school  pnrposea. 

OTHER  VSATDBBS  OF  THK  SYBTBIC 

Pennsylvania  has  no  permanent  school  fund;  but,  Tmder  the  constitution  of  1873, 
the  legislature  is  required  to  appropriate  annually  at  least  $1,000,000  for  the  support 
of  public  schools.  This  is  distnbutisd  to  districts  in  the  proportion  of  their  number  of 
taxables,  provided  that  each  district  raise  an  amount  of  school  money  equal  to  its 
share  of  the  State  appropriation  and  employ  competent  licensed  teachers  fbr  at  least 
5  months  in  the  year  to  teach  all  children  of  school  age  who  desire  instruction  in 
the  branches  prescribed  by  law.  The  system  is  thus  a  system  of  State  aid  to  people 
who  are  ready  to  do  their  own  duty  to  their  children.  The  branches  of  study  pre- 
scribed are  the  common  English  ones ;  but  higher  branches  may  be  added  by  school 
boards  when  circumstances  call  for  tnem,  ana  failure  to  provide  instruction  m  these 
where  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  need  them  may  also  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  State 
allowance.  Text  books  are  selected  by  the  school  officers  and  teachers  of  each  dis- 
trict, not  to  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  3  years.  Separate  schools  for  colored 
children  may  be  established  when  there  are  20  or  more  pupils  for  them.  Niffht  schools, 
for  youth  employed  during  the  day,  as  well  as  schools  of  different  grades,  are  also 
authorized.  District  libraries  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  pupils  and  county  insti- 
tutes and  State  normal  schools  are  enconrased  and  provided  for.  But  perhaps  the 
feature  of  the  sjrstem  which  has  done  as  much  as  almost  all  the  others  combined  to 
make  the  Pennsylvania  schools  efficient,  is  that  which  takes  the  election  of  school  su- 

Serintendents  out  of  politics  by  giving  the  choice  of  them  to  conventions  of  school 
irectors,  who  know  what  kind  of  men  they  need  and  have  an  interest  in  getting  such 
men.  (This  feature  is  distinctively  Pennsylvanian.  though  now  copied  in  some  other 
States. )  The  value  of  this  requirement  is  enhanced  oy  the  fact  that  the  superintendents 
chosen  shall  produce  evidence  of  quaUficaidon,  first  in  diplomas  or  certincates  of  hi^h 
grade,  next  in  a  capacity  for  good  instruction  and  school  management  shown  in 
soooesBful  teaching  within  thrae  years  of  the  time  of  their  election. 

QSNBRAL  CONDITION. 

In  most  respects  the  State  schools  seem  to  have  held  their  own  in  1877-^8,  notwith- 
standing unusual  financial  difficulties.  From  the  depression  of  trade,  mining,  and 
manuflEMtures  during  the  year,  the  income  for  school  parposes  was  much  diminished, 
and  the  State  treasury  was  unable  to  meet  the  warrants  drawn  on  the  annual  appro- 
priation when  they  were  due;  hence,  wages  of  teachers  had  to  be  cut  down,  and  in- 
struction in  the  branches  requiring  special  expenditure — such  as  vocal  music  and 
higher  English  studies — foil  off  to  a  considerable  extent.  But  vitality  was  still  ei^hib- 
it^.  Fojxy-two  new  school  districts  were  created,  largely  in  the  nountainous  regions, 
which  are  now  fast  filling  up  with  population ;  254  more  districts  were  supplied  with 
libraries ;  239  more  teachers  were  employed;  284  more  public  schools  were  reported^  a 
h^hcr  proportion  of  them  graded :  151  were  graded  witnin  the  year,  680  supplied  with 
new  furniture,  and  689  vita  additional  apparatus ;  46  more  made  their  text  books  uni- 
form ;  and  of  the  13,224  school-houses  reported,  328  were  built  during  the  year.  In  the 
absence  of  an  annual  school  census,  the  increase  in  youth  of  school  age  cannot  bo  de- 
termined, but  29,368  more  childreif  were  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  28,228  more 

>  The  township  U  the  ideal  rural  school  district,  bat  independent  districts,  oompoaed  of  parte  of  town- 
ships, ore  Allowed. 
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were  in  average  attendance.  A  better  general  quality  of  teaching  to  some  extent  ex- 
plains this ;  for  we  find^  on  examination  of  the  tables  for  two  years,  a  diminished  pro- 
portion of  teachers  witn  little  or  no  experience,  175  more  who  had  taaght  for  upwards 
of  5  years,  445  more  who  had  attended  a  State  normal  school,  74  more  who  had  gradu- 
ated at  snch  a  school,  and  22  more  districts  in  which  teachers'  institutes  were  held. 
But  if  the  improvements  indicated  are  to  continue,  school  officers  and  parents  must 
revive  their  zeal ;  for  it  apx>earB  that,  of  the  18,067  schools  reported,  2,537  fewer  were 
regularly  visited  by  the  directors  than  in  1877,  when  the  number  was  17,783,  ^d  that 
315  fewer  had  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  by  parents  in  visiting  the  schoolk 

THE  BTATE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  BEPORT« 

A  large  part  of  Superintendent  Wickersham's  rex)ort  for  1877-78  is  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  State  school  system  as  it  exists  and  a  Justification  of  it  as  both 
economical  and  highly  useful,  giving,  as  it  does,  to  almost  a  million  children  training 
in  punctuality,  studiousness,  morauty,  and  respect  for  law,  with  the  elements  of  a 
good  practical  education,  at  a  cost  of  only  about  |8  apiece.  Another  part  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  chief  features  of  European  ^sterns  and  an  interesting  and  useful  com- 
parison of  these  with  our  own. 

KINDEROJLRTEN. 

Of  schools  of  this  class  reporting  for  the  year,  full  information  may  be  found  in 
Table  Y  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  its  statistics  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITT  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS* 


OFFICERS. 


In  most  of  the  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  State,  school  boards  are  composed  of  3 
directors  for  each  ward,  chosen  by  the  people  for  terms  of  3  years,  one  being  liable  to 
change  each  year.  These  ward  directors  together  form  what  is  known  as  a  board  of 
controllers  for  the  whole  place.  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Allentown  have  a  locid 
board  in  each  ward  and  a  separate  central  board. 


STATISTICS,  a 


Cities  and  boronghs. 


Allegheny.... 
Allentown  ... 

Altoona 

Carbondale... 

Chester 

Danville 

Easton 

Erie 

Hnrrisborg... 

Lancaster 

Korrlstown  .. 
Philadelphia  . 
Pittubiir;?h  .. 
Pott«ville  .... 

Reading 

Scrantoh 

Shonandoah . . 
Titusvillo..  . 
'WllkcR-Barre. 
WiUiamsport. 
York 


I 

Estimated  |  Yoath  of 
popnlation.  school  age. 


73, 

18. 

17, 

9, 

IS. 

8, 

17. 

26, 

28, 

23, 

15, 

817, 

130, 

U. 

45, 
8, 
8, 
20, 
20, 
14, 


000 
000 
000 
500 
000 
000 
000 
000 
500 
000 
000 
448 
000 
500 
000 

oao 

500 
500 
000 
000 
000 


4,400 
8,604 
3,000 


16,000 
8,300 
1,800 


4.800 
2,500 


PnbUc 
schools. 


197 
52 
41 
20 
40 
25 
43 
84 
81 
65 
89 


(W. 


482 
63 

126 
73 
20 
27 
29 
64 
44 


Enrolment 
in  pnblic 
schools. 


13.056 
3.278 
2,382 
1,879 
2,030 
1.658 
2,316 
4,040 
5,586 
3,426 
2,102 
165,765 
22, 178 
2,703 
6,280 
9,721 
1.020 
1,448 
1,705 
3,721 
2,300 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


a;  247 
2,430 
1,920 
1,159 
1.537 
1,124 
1,725 
2,825 
3,385 
2,395 
1,471 
88,627 
15, 057 
1,807 
6.148 
6,009 
1,139 
1,229 
1,235 
2,636 
1,715 


Toaoheis. 


I 


201 
52 
41 
20 
42 
26 
49 
84 

100 

65 

39 

1,979 

438 
52 

133 

141 
20 
30 
81 
64 
44 


Expend!- 
we. 


$235,686 

104,468 

35,684 

0,744 

66,582 

0,164 

52.201 

71,344 

91,796 

52,233 

29,490 

1, 740, 563 

536, 717 

40,004 

94,124 

70,200 

14,806 

31,020 

26,808 

45,682 

29,116 


a  Except  In  respect  to  popnlation  (which  in  most  cases  is  estimated,  bnt  in  Philadelphia  is  from  Uie 
city  census  of  1876)  and  in  respect  to  tho  number  of  youth  of  school  age  (which  is  from  written  re> 
turns),  tho  statistics  above  given  are  from  a  tiblo  in  the  State  report. 

^Philadelphia,  in  a  soporate  report,  gives  460  as  the  number  of  its  schools,  not  coonting  separate 
rooms,  whicn  a  retam  Aakes  2,057  in  1878. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULABS, 

In  all  these  cities  and  boroughs  tho  schools  are  believed  to  be  graded,  though  a  few 
are  not  so  reported.  In  almost  all  there  is  reported  uniformity  of  text  books,  with 
drawing  as  an  optional  or  required  study,  and  with  instruction  in  vocal  music.  Each 
city,  too,  appears  to  have  one  or  more  high  school  departments^  and  in  almost  all  the 
great  majority  of  the  teachers  have  had  more  than  5  years'  experience  in  school  work. 
Separate  schools  for  colored  children  ore  xeported  at  Alleghenyi  Chesteri  Harrisbozg, 
Norristown,  WiUiamsport,  and  York. 
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Allegheny  leports  increased  interest  in  the  schools,  shown  b^  fieqnent  Yisits  of  parents 
and  by  persistent  efforts  to  have  good  accommodations,  good  instraction,  and  sufficient 
means  tor  their  support.  No  scnool-houses  were  built  in  1877-78,  but  a  substantial 
brick  building,  begun  the  year  before,  was  finished  in  time  for  the  fall  term  of  1877.  The 
primary  schools  are  said  to  have  had  special  attention  devoted  to  their  lower  grades 
for  several  years,  and  the  improvement  resulting  from  'this  is  reported  to  bo  now  felt 
even  in  the  grammar  schools.  Instead  of  seeking  to  impart  fragmentary  knowledge 
mainly  through  the  memory,  an  effort  is  made  to  exercise  tiie  reasoning  powers  of  pupus 
and  lead  them  to  understand  principles,  a  plan  which  directs  them,  stop  bv  step,  from 
simple  to  complex  phases  of  thought,  and  lays  the  foundations  for  the  invaluable  habit 
of  thinking  consecutively. 

Allentaum  lengthened  its  school  term  for  the  year  to  8  months,  instead  of  7;  placed 
drawing  in  the  course  for  primary  schools,  as  it  had  been  for  the  secondary  and 
j^mmar  schools;  discontinued  theoretical  ^ammar  in  the  secondary  schools,  retain- 
ing only  the  practiciJ ;  made  elementary  botany  and  zoology  obligatory  in  the  gram- 
mar schools,  and  Qerman  and  bookkeeping  optional ;  ana  pieced  earlier  in  the  hi^h 
school  course  some  of  the  more  important  studies,  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  pupils 
might  reach  them.  A  reduction  in  teachers'  pay  deprived  the  schools  of  some  of  their 
best  teachers  and  greatly  discouraged  those  that  remained.  Teachers'  institutes  were 
held  every  Monday  evening,  different  grades  meeting  separately  and  taking  ud  the 
studies  belonging  to  their  several  grades ;  while  classes  in  the  Enclisn  language,  arithme- 
tio,  and  mental  philosophy  were  organized,  making,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  normal  course. 

Altoona,  with  a  new  brick  schooMionso  and  two  additional  school  rooms,  was  unable 
to  accommodate  all,  and  had  to  rent  a  room  and  establish  another  school.  A  teachers' 
institute  was  held  during  the  winter  vacation,  teaching  in  primary  schools  being 
chiefly  discussed. 

Carbonddle  reduced  the  wages  of  its  teachers,  although  the  attendance  rose  and  the 
teaching  force  remained  the  same — a  discouraeplnff  state  of  things,  but  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  school  board  frt)m  the  condition  of  the  laboring  men  who  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  city.  To  aid  the  teachers  in  their  work,  institutes 
were  held  every  other  Saturday,  with  ^ood  results. 

Cheater  was  compelled  to  advance  the  pupils  in  all  the  schools  below  the  f^rammar 
grades,  in  1877,  in  order  to  receive  the  numerous  new  pupils  seeking  admission ;  and 
two  new  primary  schools  having  been  filled  at  once,  there  was  still  demand  for  more 
school  room.    Evening  schools,  for  both  black  and  white,  were  successfully  taught. 

Danville  made  report  of  2,000  sittings  in  8  school  buildings.  Its  schools  were  taught 
140  days.  The  estimated  value  of  school  property  was  $00,000.  District  institutes 
were  held  every  2  weeks,  with  an  attendance  of  26  teachers,  and  were  productive  of 
much  good. — (Return  and  State  report.) 

Boston  has  its  grammar,  secondary,  and  primary  schools  so  graded  as  to  promote  an 
advantageous  distribution  of  pupils,  and  the  course  of  study  has  been  graded  to  har- 
monize with  the  gradation  ot  the  schools.  The  high  school  is  here  the  ^^at  motive 
power  in  the  school  system.  Admitin^  pupils  on  special  examination,  it  affords  in- 
centives to  application.  Lafayette  College,  near  at  hand,  has  assigned  4  permanent 
scholarships  to  this  high  school,  bestowing  one  each  year  on  the  male  graduate  who 
maintains  the  highest  average  grade  of  scnolarshlp. — (State  report.) 

Erie  reports  good  progress  in  its  primary  and  intermediate  schools,  especially  in 
writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  and  music.  The  grammar  grades  adopted  the  study  of 
Gkrman,  and  reported  unusual  progress  in  penmanship,  drawing,  and  music.  The  high 
school  was  well  attended.  The  examinations  of  aU  grades  except  the  primary  are 
conducted  in  writing  and  the  papers  are  preserved.  A  comparison  of  the  papers  last 
received  with  those  written  seven  years  ago,  shows  that  pupils  in  ti-e  same  ^ades 
have  improved  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  (especially  map  drawing),  histo^^ 
penmanship,  compositions,  definitions,  and  spelling.  During  this  period,  tlie  sessions 
nave  been  shortened  half  an  hour  a  day,  and  many  new  studies  have  been  added.  No 
evening  schools  were  organized,  but  the  figures  show  a  decided  increase  in  regular 
attendance  on  the  day  schools.    There  was  a  school  for  the  deaf,  with  14  pupils. 

Harrisburg  in  1878  modified  the  course  of  study  in  its  public  schools  so  as  to  accom- 
modate the  large  number  of  pupils  obliged  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age.  Natural 
science,  in  comprehensible  forms,  was  introduced  into  the  three  grades  below  the  high 
school.  Music  and  drawing  became  features  of  the  course,  and  were  taught  in  all 
grades.  The  majority  of  applicants  for  situations  as  teachers  were  graduates  of  the 
girls'  high  school.  Pressure  of  hard  times  and  difficulty  in  collecting  taxes  necessi- 
tated a  reduction  of  the  pav  of  teachers. 

Lancaster  furnishes  no  iniormation  beyond  the  figures  in  the  table  and  the  fact  that 
the  estimated  value  of  school  property  was  $147,0u). 

Xorristotcn  reports  a  slightly  increased  enrolment  of  pupils  and  much  better  dally 
attendance  in  1878.  The  general  curriculum  of  studies  and  the  management  of  schools 
remained  unchanged.  Two  teachers'  institutes  were  held  monthly,  one  for  teachers  of 
primary  grades  and  one  for  those  of  the  higher  grades.    Feeling  the  need  of  a  pro- 
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^eesional  library,  the  teachers  organized  a  Teachers'  Library  Association,  which  has 
already  proved  very  useful.    Drawing  was  successfully  taught  in  the  schools. 

Philcidelphia  found  its  school  accommodations  in  1878  quite  insufficient,  although  the 
number  of  schools  was  increased  by  13,  2  being  added  to  the  grammar,  2  to  the  coik- 
solidated,  2  to  the  secondary,  and  7  to  the  primary.  The  night  schools  were  reported 
as  of  inestimable  value.  In  the  Central  High  School  the  average  attendance  was 
less  than  in  1877,  as  only  one  class  was  admitted  during  1877-78.  but  it  was  antici- 
pated that  the  classes  of  1879  and  1880  would  more  than  exhaust  tne  capacities  of  the 
building.  The  department  of  English  literature,  under  Professor  Wilson,  oi)ened  in 
February,  1878,  was  reported  as  promising  satisfactory  results,  as  were  the  new  chairs 
of  chemistry  and  algebra,  occupied  by  Professors  Hopper  and  Bartine.  Recognizing 
years  ago  the  evil  e&ct<s  following  an  undue  extension  of  the  curriculum,  a  persistent 
and  successful  effort  has  been  made  in  this  school  to  narrow  the  range  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  studies  pursued.  In  the  girls'  normal  school ,  at  the  close  of  the  J  une  exam- 
iuation,  325  pupils  were  admitted  from  the  girls'  grammar  schools.  The  superintend- 
ent proposes  tbat  admission  shall  hereafter  be  bas^  on  competitive  examination.  The 
course  of  study  was  materially  altered,  and  further  changes  were  determined  on,  with 
a  view  to  secure  greater  proficiency  in  the  art  of  teaching  among  the  graduates  of  the 
school.  The  average  attendance  in  the  practice  school  during  the  year  was  295,  while 
that  in  the  normal  school  proper  was  913. —  (City  report  for  1878.)    • 

Pittshurgh  added  two  school  buildings  of  four  rooms  each,  and  two  additional  brick 
buildings  were  in  process  of  erection.  Diplomas  were  granted  to  24  graduates  from  the 
normal  school. —  (State  report,  1878.) 

PottwilUf  on  account  of  the  hard  times,  reduced  the  number  of  hish  school  teachers, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  in  pupils.  A  new  feature  of  the  school  system  was  a 
grammar  school  commencement,  at  which  diplomas  were  given  to  the  members  of  the 
first  class  of  each  grammar  school. —  (State  report,  1878.) 

At  Reading  the  schools  are  now  classified  as  primary,  secondary,  g^mmar,  and  high* 
The  graduating  class  of  the  high  school  numbered  35  pupils  in  1878. —  (State  report 
for  1878.) 

Scranion  had  in  1876  semi-monthly  institutes,  which  were  well  attended.  The  schools 
are  classified  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  preparatory,  and  high.  Vocal  music 
was  taught  in  most  of  the'schools. — (State  report.) 

Shenandoah  reported  the  discipline  and  method  of  its  schools  much  improved  in  1878 
and  the  course  of  study  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  prepare  pupils  for  college.  Pro- 
motions from  grade  to  grade  are  made  after  satisfactory  examination.  Twenty-three 
applicants  for  certificates  as  teachers  were  accepted. —  (State  report.) 

Titusville  reported  an  increased  attendance  on  its  public  schools.  Music  and  drawing 
wore  successfully  taught  in  the  schools,  the  ability  of  the  lady  teachers  being  much 
commended.  The  graduating  class  of  the  high  school  consisted  of  6  young  men  and 
12  young  women. — (State  report,  1878.) 

Wilkea-Barrc  had  1,600  sittings,  29  rooms  in  4  buildings,  and  school  profierty  valued 
at  $125,400.  The  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochiid  schools  was  400. 
School  was  taught  193  days. 

Williamtport  reports  a  falling  off  in  the  pupils  of  the  lower  grades  of  schools  and  a 
large  incrense  in  the  higher  grades,  while  the  primary  schools  were  never  in  so  good  a 
condition.    The  high  school  contained  124  pujnls. —  (City  and  State  reports.) 

York  reports  a  year  of  steady  progress  and  great  regularity  and  punctuality  in  the 
attendance,  a  spirit  of  emulation  bein^  apparent  among  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Its 
8  school  buildings  furnished  2,100  sittings.  The  teachers  gave  during  the  year  more 
special  attention  to  the  elements  of  drawing,  and  lessons  in  moral  culture  were  added 
to^  regular  studies. 

All  the  above  accounts  of  city  and  borough  schools  are  from  reports  of  the  superin- 
tendents and  city  boards  in  the  State  report  for  1878,  except  in  the  cases  of  Danville, 
Lancaster,  and  Wilkes-Barre,  which  are  from  special  returns  to  this  BureAU^  and  the 
Philadelphia  items,  which  are  from  the  city  report  for  1878. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NOBICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  reports  from  the  10  State  normal  schools  show  an  attendance  of  3,245  students 
in  normal  departments  and  of  904  in  the  model  schools.  The  graduates  of  theyear 
numbered  177,  all  but  3  from  the  elementary  course^  these  3  from  the  scientific.  These 
schools  are  said  to  have  had  since  their  foundation  36,879  students,  of  whom  1,485 
graduated.  The  estimated  value  of  their  buildings,  furniture,  and  other  property  is 
reported  at  11,208,570.  Of  this  amount  the  State  has  given  $520,000,  besides  $208^527, 
to  aid  students  in  the  schools  preparing  to  become  teachers.  The  management  is  in 
the  hands  of  boards  of  18  trustees,  of  whom  12  are  chosen  by  the  stockholders  or  con- 
tributors and  6  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent. 

The  course  of  study  in  these  schools,  as  carefully  revised  in  1878,  is  given  in  the 
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State  report.  In  botli  the  elementary  and  scientific  departments  it  embraces  six  gen- 
eral divisions — lansnage,  mathematics,  natural  science,  history,  the  arts,  and  profes- 
sional studies  —  under  each  of  which  divisions  are  embraced  several  minor  ones.  In 
Linguage  both  courses  appear  nearly  the  same,  including  English  in  its  orthography, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  composition,  enunciation,  and  literature,  with  Latin  through  tie 
first  book  of  CsBsar ;  but  in  mathematics,  natural  science,  professional  studies,  and 
the  arts,  the  scientific  course  goes  beyond  the  other.  While  the  whole  curriculum  is 
good,  the  elementary  course  makes  practice  in  'teaching  prominent  and  the  scientific 
coarse  the  philosophy  of  teaching. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAININO. 

The  Girls'  Normal  School  of  Philadelphia  reported  952  in  its  normal  department, 
and  453  other  pupils,  with  147  graduates  in  1678 ;  the  Ri verview  Normal  and  Classical 
Institute,  Pittsburgn,  79  normal  students  and  54  graduates ;  the  normal  department 
of  Muhlenberg  CoDege,  Allentown.  had  a  number  of  students  in  attendance ;  and  a 
like  department  in  Newcastle  College,  Newcastle,  had  128  students  on  its  rolls  in 
1876-^7,  but  no  later  statistics  have  been  received.  Waynesburg  College  has  also  a 
normal  &^urse,  statistics  of  attendance  on  which  are  not  given. 

Several  city  and  county  superintendents,  in  reporting  to  the  State  superintendent, 
mention  normal  classes,  schools,  or  institutes  within  their  jurisdictions  as  successful 
and  useful,  without  giving  details  or  statistics.  In  one  case,  however,  that  of  a  sum- 
mer normal  school  held  in  1875,  1876,  1877,  and  1878,  at  Newcastle,  Lawrence  County, 
during  the  vacation  of  the  schools,  the  length  of  term  is  said  to  have  been  6  weeks, 
and  the  attendance  for  the  first  year  65 ;  for  the  second,  105 ;  for  the  third,  130 ;  while 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1878  there  were  80  enrolled. 

An  inquiry  respecting  these  countv  normal  schools  has  drawn  from  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent Uouk  the  statement  that  there  are  probably  15  or  20  such,  made  up  in  most 
oases  of  young  teachers  or  of  those  preparing  to  teach,  numbering  from  20  to  75  pupils, 
and  remaining  in  session  from  4  weeks  to  2  months  after  the  annual  school  term.  The 
most  important  of  these  schools  appears  to  be  that  of  Lycoming  County,  held  during 
the  summer  vacation  at  Muncy,  in  the  public  school  buUding,  with  8  teachers  besides 
the  principal  of  the  model  school,  and  with  a  normal  course  tlmt  includes  a  preparatory, 
a  junior,  and  a  senior  term,  as  well  as  a  '*  regralar ''  course  of  4  years  which  begins  wiui 
elementary  and  runs  up  through  higher  academic  studies. 

teachers'  institutes. 

In  accordance  with  law,  all  the  counties  of  the  State  held  annual  institutes  in  1878,  the 
sessions  lasting  generally  five  davs.  The  average  number  of  actual  members  present 
at  these  institutes  was  9,967 ;  of  nonorary  mem'^rs,  695 ;  of  instructors  and  lecturers, 
443.  Whether  the  institutes  which  may  be  held  twice  a  month  in  the  cities  and  bor- 
oughs have  assembled  that  often  does  not  appear,  although  meetings  of  this  kind  are 
mentioned  in  17  cities  and  boroughs  out  of  &.  Pittsburg,  which  reports  no  snch  in- 
stitutes, appears  from  the  Educational  Voice  to  have  held  regular  teachers'  meetings 
for  mu^al  improvement;  regular  meetings  were  also  held  in  Philadelphia  each 
quarter.    In  386  districta  institutes  were  also  held. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  published  at  Lancaster,  was  especially  interest- 
ing in  1878  from  its  accounts  of  the  personal  observations  of  the  editor  respecting  the 
educational  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition  and  the  school  systems  of  European  states. 

The  Educational  Voice,  of  Pittsburgh,  continued  also  its  work  of  aiding  the  teachers 
of  that  citv  and  AUeffheny  in  their  efforts  to  improve. 

At  the  close  of  1878  arrangements  were  made  for  publishing  in  1879  the  Teacher's^ 
Journal  at  Wilkes-Barre  and  The  Teacher  in  Philadelphia. 

SECONDAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  report  gives  no  statistical  information  for  1877-'78  concerning  the  high* 
schools  of  the  State,  beyond  the  fact  that  in  1,956  schools,  outside  of  PhDadelphia, 
higher  branches  were  taught,  but  reports  from  several  cities  indicate  that  this  grade 
of  school  was  continued  with  a  fair  attendance  of  pupils.  In  Allegheny  there  were  7 
schools  of  advanced  grades,  and  in  Easton  and  Erie  the  high  sch6oTs  reached  a  stand- 
ard which  placed  them  at  the  threshold  of  the  college.  In  Norristown  a  practical  course 
was  adopted  in  this  grade  of  school,  and  the  progress  was  said  to  be  very  good.  Potts- 
ville  and  Wiliianisport  reported  steady  increase  in  numbers,  and  the  Titusville  school 
had  Jnst  closed  one  of  its  most  successful  years.  The  Philadelphia  Central  Higb 
School  for  boys  reported  462  boys  at  the  close  of  the  year  1878,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  443,  and  large  numbers  of  high  school  rank  were  in  the  Girls'  Normal 
School.—  (State  and  city  reports  for  1878.) 

14  E 
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OTHER  8ECOKDART  SCHOOLS. 

The  tables  of  the  State  report  indicate  187  academic  schools  outside  of  Philadelr 
phia,  with  1,241  teachers  and  33,709  pupils ;  but  whether  any  of  these  belonged  to  the 
473  private  schools  reported  is  not  distinctly  stated.  For  statistics  of  business  colleges, 
private  academic  schoolsi  preparatory  schools,  and  preparatory  departments  of  col- 
leges reporting  to  this  Bureau,  see  Tables  IV,  YI,  YIl,  IX,  and  X  oi  the  appendix  fol- 
lowing, and  the  summaries  of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Twenty-six  colleges  and  universities  out  of  29  send  reports  for  1678,  either  through 
printed  catalogue  or  written  return.  All  but  3  of  them  are  denominational  institn^ 
tions ;  under  t^e  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  there  are  5 ;  Presbyterian^ 
4 ;  Lutheran,  3 j  Reformed  Church,  3 ;  Methodist  Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  Friends,  i 
each ;  United  Brethren  and  Protestant  Episcopal,  i  each.  All  but  4  report  preparor 
tory  departments,*  and  all  but  2,  classical  courses  of  4  years.*  Eishteen  have,  also^ 
scientific  courses  and  departments :  3  (Lebanon  Valley,  Monongahela,  and  Thiol  Co]i> 
leges)  add  courses  for  ladies;  1,  a  Latin-scientific,  and  1  other  (Swarthmore),  a  modem 
classical  course ;  while  5  have  courses  in  music,  and  3,  commercial  courses.  Normal 
training  is  attended  to  in  3,  either  by  means  of  summer  institutes  or  normal  courses. 
Theological  instruction  is  given,  to  a  mater  or  less  extent,  in  9 ;  3  (Lafayette  CoV 
lege,  Easton :  Lehiffh  University^  South  Bethlehem ;  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvor 
nia,  Philadelphia)  have  courses  in  law,  and  the  last  named,  courses  also  in  medicine 
and  dentistry. 

The  Univereity  of  PenntylfMnia  recently  added  a  department  of  dentistry  to  the  5 
already  in  operation,  so  that  it  now  presents,  besides  the  department  of  arts  and 
that  of  sciences,  4  professional  schools,  namely,  of  medicine,  law,  music,  and  dentistry. 
Women  continue  to  be  admitted  to  the  musical  department  of  the  university  and  to 
lectures  in  the  Towne  Scientific  School  on  modem  history,  general  chemistry,  physics, 
and  analytical  chemistry.  Funds  are  appropriated  to  enable  a  limited  number  of 
women  (not  exceeding  6  in  any  one  year)  who  are  or  desire  to  become  teachers  to  re- 
ceive this  instruction  without  cost. 

Lehigh  University  received  in  1878  from  its  founder,  Hon.  Asa  Packer,  of  Mauch 
Chunk,  a  bequest  which  makes  the  total  sum  of  his  gifts  to  it  ^,500,000.—  (Lettev 
from  the  president.) 

To  Muhlenberg  Collegey  Allentown,  BIr.  Packer  also  left  a  bequest  of  |30,000,  to  be 
invested  and  the  interest  used  for  the  general  support  of  the  college. 

Allegheny  Collegey  Meadville,  received  |10,000  to  build  a  ladies'  hall ;  $5,000  of  it  from 
Hare  us  Hulings,  esq.,  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  on  condition  that  the  town  of  Meadville 
should  contribute  an  equal  sum. 

JAnooln  University,  Lower  Oxford,  received  |18,250  from  various  persons  in  small 
sums.  Of  this,  $1,250  was  given  by  Mrs.  C.  P.  Stokes,  of  New  York  City,  to  found  a 
.scholarship  to  educate  a  young  man  for  missionary  work  in  Africa. 

For  the  names,  locations,  and  denominational  influence  of  reporting  colleges,  with 
their  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  the  statistics,  a 
^corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WO>IBN. 

Toun^  women  are  received  in  at  least  6  of  the  above  mentioned  colleges  on  equal 
terms  with  men.  There  are  also  a  number  of  collegiate  institutions  exclusively  for 
them.  For  statistics  of  these  last,  see  Table  YIU  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of 
it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College^  Centre  County,  is  sustained  by  the  congressional 
grant  of  18G2,  appropriated  to  this  college  in  1867.  Previous  to  this,  courses  of  in- 
struction had  been  instituted  here  in  agriculture,  general  science,  and  military  tac- 
tics, and  as  thorough  provision  made  for  them  as  means  permitted ;  but,  with  the  aid 
•of  this  endowment,  the  college  has  been  organized  as  a  scientiflc  school  of  high  order 
in  the  i^iterests  of  industricJ  life,  classical  and  literary  studies  also  being  included. 
The  courses  are  preparatory,  agricultural,  classical,  and  scientific,  the  last  3  covering 
4  years.    Tuition  is  free  to  State  students. — (Catalogue,  1870-77.) 

^"  ■  -  ■■     »  ■■»■■■-■■■  ■     ■   I  I.  »   -I     M»l      ■  ■  .       ■  ■     ■■■■^      »^»»       ■!>»     ^W— ^» 

iThe  exceptiona  arc  Lafayette,  Haverford,  and  St.  Fraocis  Colleges  and  the  tTniTeraity  of  Pennayl" 
Tania. 

*  These  two  are  Palatinate  CoUe^ce,  which  Is  indoflnlto  in  ito  infoimation  as  to  this  oonxse.  and  St. 
Joseph's,  which  had  not  opened  its  collegiate  department  In  1878. 
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A  majority  of  the  colleges  and  nniverBitiee  provide  eeneral  scientific  oonrses  of  4 
yean,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  s.,  while  some  add  technical  conraes;  chief  of  these, 
the  Toume  SeienHfie  School  of  the  University  of  PenMylvauiaj  Philadelphia,  has  6  scien- 
tific conrsee  for  nndergradnates,  each  of  4  years^  besides  a  ffraduate  coarse  of  2  years. 
The  branches  in  the  nndergradnate  conrses  are  civil  and  mecnanical  engineering,  draw- 
ing, architectnre,  geology,  mining,  analytical  and  applied  chemistry,  and  mineralogy, 
besides  a  conrse  preparatory  to  medical  studies.  The  ^pradnate  conrse  continues  some 
of  these  branches,  and  adds  metallurgy,  dynamic  engineering,  and  physios. — (Cata- 
loffae  of  university.) 

Pardee  Sdentijlo  Deparimeni  of  LafaveUe  College^  Easton,  besides  a  general  scientific 
conrse,  has  3  undergraduate  technical  courses  in  science,  covering  4  years,  and  makes 
provision  for  graduate  stu^  also. 

Lehigh  Unirereitjf,  South  Bethlehem,  has  4  scientific  courses,  each  with  provision  for 
graduate  study. 

At  Philadelphia  there  are  the  FrankHin  IneHtute  of  Penneyltania  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Meckanie  Arte  and  the  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Sdenoe.  The  last  is  an  eveniug 
school,  and  reports  an  attendance  for  1878  of  from  500  to  1,500  students,  25  per  cent. 
of  whom  were  women.    Both  teach  largely  by  lectures. 

PBOFESSIONAI^ 

Fifteen  theotoffioal  seminaries  and  departments  connected  with  collegiate  institu- 
tions which  report  for  1878  have  courses  of  study  covering  3  or  more  years.  Nearly 
all  require  an  examination  for  admission  more  or  less  strict  of  those  who  are  not 
college  graduates.  Lincoln  University,  Lower  Oxford  (Presbyterian),  and  the  The- 
oloffioal  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia,  demand  a  col- 
legiate or  equivalent  preparation;  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Moravian 
TheolojEpcal  Seminary,  Bethlehem,  are  about  equal  to  the  ordinary  examination  for 
admission  to  college;  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
Gettysburg,  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  academical  course,  requires  the  applicant  to 
"pass  an  examina^on  on  his  preparatory  attainments ;"  the  Theological  ^minary  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster  (Reformed),  includes  in  its  examination  the 
studies  of  the  sophomore  college  year;  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Upland,  requires 
only  religious  qualifications  in  applicants  for  admisslou,  while  others  report  tnat  a 
literary  examination  is  required,  but  do  not  specify  its  extent!  The  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Allegheny  (Presbyterian),  has  an  examination  for  admission  in  the 
case  of  all  who  are  not  college  graduates.  The  schools  are  under  the  charge  of  8  differ- 
ent religious  denominations,  3  being  Roman  Catholic;  3,  Reformed;  3,  Lutheran;  2, 
I^sbvterian,  and  1  each,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Unitarian,  and  Moravian. — 
(Catalogues  and  returns.)  For  names  and  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix, 
and  summarv  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  schools  of  law  reporting  are  the  law  departments  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  of  Lafaj^ette  C(ulege.  It  appears,  iJso,  that  a  course  of  law  lectures 
was  instituted  in  Lehigh  University  during  1878.  Only  one  of  these  schools,  that  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  requires  an  examination  for  admission,  and  here  only 
a  knowledge  of  the  usual  branches  of  a  good  English  education  is  required;  the 
examination,  however,  is  exacted  only  from  those  who  expect  t«  come  to  the  bar  in 
Philadelphia.  The  course  of  study  in  both  schools  covers  2  years. — ^College  cata- 
logues and  returns.)  For  statistics,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  of 
this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  medical  schools  reporting,  all  in  Philadelphfa,  are  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  the  Woman^s  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College.  All  are  '^regular'' 
except  the  last,  which  is  homceopathic.  There  seems  to  be  no  examination  for 
admission  required  by  any  of  these  schools  except  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Woman's  Medical  College,  and  then  only  in  the  case 
of  beneficiaries  or  holders  of  scholarships.  The  medical  aepartment  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  however,  will  impose  an  examination  for  admission  on  all  candidates 
in  1880.  It  now  requires  attendance  on  3  full  courses  of  lectures  previous  to  examina- 
tion for  a  degree.  Connected  with  this  school  is  an  "auxiliary  department,"  which 
supplements  the  ordinary  winter  course  of  instmction  by  lectures  given  during  the 
spring  months  on  certain  collateral  branches  of  medical  science.  This  auxiliary  course 
is  free  to  matriculates  and  graduates  of  the  department.  It  is  largelv  scientinc  in  its 
character  and  is  essentially  a  graduate  course.  It  has,  therefore,  oeen  decided  to 
confer  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  on  ^adiiates  of  the  medical  department  who 
attend  2  full  courses  of  lectures  in  the  auxiliary  department. — (University  catalogue, 

Ins^ction  in  dentistry  is  given  at  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Bental  Sm^ry, 
the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  and  the  recently  established  department  of  dentistry 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  last  claims  to  combine  thorough  practical 
instruction  in  mechanical  and  operative  dentistry  with  such  medical  studies  as  are 
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considered  essential  to  a  well  educated  dentist.  As  in  the  otheis^  the  required  course  of 
study  covers  2  years  in  the  Philadelphia  Dental  Colleflje,  hut  the  faculty  advise  one 
additional  year.  The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  reports  363  students,  a  2 
years'  course,  no  examination  for  admission,  but  one  for  juniors  before  entering  the 
senior  year. 

For  statistics  of  schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix, 
and  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATIOK  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumbf  Philadelphia,  reported  326  pupils 
in  December,  1877,  378  under  instruction  during  the  year  1878,  and  322  remaimns  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  Of  the  190  boys  in  the  institution,  54  were  learning  a  tra&,  8 
were  in  an  experimental  class  in  lithography,  while  all  the  inmates  received  a  com- 
mon school  education. — (Report  for  1878  and  return.) 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Turtle  Creek,  reported 
an  average  attendance  of  68  pupils  during  1877-'78,  being  an  increase  of  70  per  cent, 
over  1877.  There  were  84  pupils  present  at  the  close  of  the  year,  all  of  whom  were 
taught  the  common  school  branches  and  given  instruction  in  farming,  gardening,  or 
light  housework.  The  principal  aim  of  the  institution  is  ro  familiarize  the  pupil 
with  the  correct  use  of  written  language,  but  a  limited  amount  of  oral  instruction  is 
given.  As  a  huTffe  proportion  of  mutes  never  acquire  a  taste  for  reading,  owing  to 
the  unsuitable  <maraoter  of  ordinary  books,  the  teachers  adopted  the  plan  of  writ- 
ing short  stories  for  their  classes,  using  the  words  most  familiar  to  t^e  children.  The 
plan  gave  promise  of  valuable  results. —  (Report  for  1877-78.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  reported 
210  inmates  at  the  close  of  1878.  Of  this  number  191  belonged  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
rest  coming  from  other  States.  The  branches  taught  were  those  of  the  best  grammar 
schools,  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music ;  the  employments  were  those  usuidly  given 
to  this  class  of  unfortunates.  A  type  writer  was  purchased  during  the  year  for  the 
pupils,  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the  blind  and  those  who  see ;  it  was 
said  to  be  of  much  use.  In  the  department  of  piano  toning  and  repairing  SS2  pupils 
received  instraction. — (Report  for  1878.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE    FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Fceble-Minded  Children,  Media,  reported  288 
inmates  on  September  30,  1878 ;  school  training  given  daily  to  250,  and  all  expected  to 
do  some  housework,  while  mattress  and  shoe  making,  cane  seating,  laundry  work,  bak- 
ing, grading  roads,  fanning,  and  gardening  were  aUo  taught. — (Report  for  1877-78.) 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

The  soldiers'  orphans'  homes,  under  control  of  the  State,  report  2,526  children  taken 
care  of  in  1878,  over  10,000  children  admitted  since  the  establishment  of  these  homes, 
and  nearly  8,000  now  engaged  in  making  a  living  for  themselves. 

The  Lincoln  Institution  and  the  Educational  Mome,  in  Philadelphia,  reported  109 
inmates  under  16  years  of  age,  91  at  the  Home  and  18  at  the  Lincoln  Institution. — 
(Report  of  superintendent  of  soldiers'  orphans'  homes,  1878.) 

The  Oirard  College  for  Orphans  reported  871  on  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  1878,  a  total 
of  2,382  educated  thus  far  in  the  institution,  and  988  boys  indentured  to  suitable  occu- 
pations. The  regular  course  occupies  8  years,  and  although  a  higher  standard  of 
scholarship  and  conduct  than  usual  was  required  during  the  year,  313  pupils  received 
premiums  at  the  annual  distribution. — (Report  of  board  of  city  trusts  for  1878.) 

ART    EDUCATION. 

The  schools  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  had  in  1877-78  a  total  of  210 
pupils,  54  of  them  in  the  first  antique  class  and  42  in  the  second.  There  wore  114 
pupils  in  the  life  class.    The  training  is  in  drawing,  painting,  and  modelling. 

The  School  of  Design  for  Women  had  118  pupils  on  its  rolls  in  1877 ;  no  later  informa- 
tion has  been  received. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Art,  attached  to  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  promised  to  be 
well  attended  in  1878  by  young  artisans  and  school  boys.  A  large  number  of  appli- 
cants had  sent  in  specimen  drawings  and  had  been  practically  examined  as  to  present 
proficiency,  by  being  required  to  make  drawings  from  models  of  vases  and  geometrical 
forms. —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

TRAINING  IN  ORATORY. 

The  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Philadelphia,  reported  167  students 
for  1878  and  58  graduates.    The  work  of  the  institution  is  divided  into  two  depart- 
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ments,  tiz^  the  course  in  elocution  and  the  literary  course.  There  were  also  graduate, 
evening,  and  summer  coorses.  In  addition  to  the  regular  2  years'  course,  a  series  of 
lectures,  upon  a  wide  range  of  topics,  was  given  during  the  year  by  eminent  men.— 
(Catalogue,  187a)  • 

TRAIKINO  OF  KUBSSS.' 

The  Training  School  for  Nurses,  connected  with  the  Woman's  Hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia, reported  that  of  the  year's  class  of  27  there  were  only  13  remaining  under 
training  at  the  close.  Since  March,  1877,  a  2  years'  course  of  training  has  been  iMopted, 
one  year  to  be  spent  in  the  outside  practice  oi  the  hospitaL  So  great  was  the  demand, 
however,  for  paid  nurses  that  little  opportunity  was  found  to  send  nurses  to  the  sick 
poor,  but  whenever  it  was  done  the  results  were  satisfactory. — (Report  of  training 
school  for  1878.) 

INBUSTBIAL  AND  REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

Infoimation  was  received  at  this  Bureau  from  33  orphan  asylums  and  miscellaneous 
charities,  with  a  total  of  2,533  inmates  in  1878.  Fourteen  of  these  institutions  were 
in  Philadelphia,  the  others  scattered  throughout  the  State.  The  children  were  taught 
the  common  branches  and  generally  some  industrial  employments. — (Returns.) 

The  Industrial  Home  for  Crirls,  Philadelphia,  reported  26  inmates  in  1878  and  500 
since  1857.  All  received  a  fair  education  and  were  taught  some  industrial  employ- 
ment.—  ( Return. ) 

The  West  Philadelphia  Industrial  School  of  the  Imnuwulate  dnunrptian  reported  126  in- 
mates in  1878  and  900  instructed  since  1858. — (Return.^ 

The  Association  for  the  Care  of  Colored  OrphanSy  Philadelphia,  which  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Friends,  reported  its  school  in  successful  operation  during  1678,  with  an 
average  of  80  children  present.  In  Ausust,  1878,  there  were  4  boys  transferred  to  the 
Emlen  Institution,  where  18  boys  of  African  and  Indian  descent  were  receiving 
literary  and  relipous  training  as  well  as  training  in  agricultural  pursuits. — (Report 
and  return  for  1878. ) 

The  House  of  Refuge,  Philadelphia,  receiving  colored  and  white  boys  and  girls,  reported 
590  inmates  in  1878,  colored  173,  white  417.  All  receive  instruction  in  the  common 
branches  and  some  industry.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  children 
sent  here  are  restored  to  society  useful,  honest,  and  industrious  citizens. — (Fi^-firAt 
annual  report.) 

The  Pennsylvania  Reform  School  reported  297  inmates,  September  30,  1878,  and  3,559 
admitted  since  1854 ;  considerable  progress  in  the  studies  pursued ;  the  shoe  and  tailor- 
ing shops  in  active  operation;  and  50  boys  engaged  in  agricultural  labor. — (Report 
for  1877-78.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Reading,  July  23-25, 1878,  with  President 
W.  N.  Aiken,  of  Lawrence,  in  the  chair.  The  sessions  were  well  attended,  100  mem- 
bers being  enrolled  from  Reading  and  Berks  County  alone,  and  the  programme  pre- 
sented some  of  the  leading  educational  questions  of  the  day.  Physical  culture  was 
advocated  by  several  prominent  educators.  Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford,  of  Swarthmore 
College,  read  a  paper  on  the  labor  question.  The  president  of  Allegheny  College, 
Rev.  Dr.  Bugbee,  desired  that  patriotism  and  loyalty  should  be  among  the  first  things 
inculcated  in  the  common  schools,  which  should  be  training  schools  of  statesmen,  the 
qualities  of  the  statesman  being  Just  as  essential  to  the  merchant,  mechanic,  or  day 
laborer  as  to  the  legislator.  &Ir.  W.  S.  Schofield,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  a  report 
from  a  special  committee  on  **  Cooperative  adult  education,"  and  Rev.  I.  N.  Hays,  of 
Shippensburg,  advocated  the  need  of  both  moral  and  religious  elements  in  edncatiou. 
The  present  system  of  spelling,  with  the  proposed  methods  of  reform,  was  discussed, 
and  some  time  was  given  to  illustrations  of  Kindergarten  work.  Papers  were  reacl 
favoring  high  schools  and  opposing  compulsory  education  by  the  State ;  but  the  drift; 
of  opinion  as  afterwards  expressed  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  compulsion.  Hon.  Hies- 
jter  Clymer  addressed  the  association  on  the  true  ends  of  scholastic  training  and  the 
importance  of  proper  culture,  urging  that  the  chief  object  of  the  schools  should  be  to 
impart  thorough  Imowledge  of  those  elementary  things  which  every  citizen  ought  to 
know,  and  to  awaken  the  mind  so  that  it  will  bo  able  to  go  on  unaided.  'The  ^* Re- 
sponsibility of  the  teacher,"  an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Daniel  Ermentrout,  followed, 
and  after  electing  a  president  for  the  ensuing  year  the  meeting  adjourned. — (Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal,  September,  1878.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

REV.  JOHN  VANDERVEKR,  D.  D. 

This  gentleman,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  died  at  Easton,  Pa.,  April  28, 1878.  As 
early  as  1828  he  founded  a  prominent  school  in  Easton,  called  the  Miuerva  Semi- 
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naiy.  His  success  was  snch  that  in  1840  he  was  spoken  of  }n  connection  with  the 
presidency  of  Lafayette  College,  which  position,  however,  he  was  unwilling  to  accept. 
In  April,  1841,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  academical  department  of  Lafayette 
College.  After  closing  nis  school  in  1654  he  served  nine  years  on  the  Easton  school 
board  either  as  president  or  member.  He  was  an  enthosiast  in  the  cause  of  educatlooy 
an  accurate  scholar,. imd  a  thorough  drillmaster. — (Lafayette  College  Journal,  Juno, 

laza,) 

BBT.  WM«  SMITH,  S>^  D. 

This  venerable  proftssor  died  at  his  residence  in  Canonsburg,  July  17, 1878,  aged 
85  years.  Bom  near  Harrisburg,  he  entered  Jefferson  College  in  1818;  was  made 
tutor  there  upon  his  graduation ;  became  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  1821,  a 
position  whicn  he  held  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  he  was  nominateid  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  college  and  professor  of  Greek.  During  his  long  life  as  an  educator  he 
also  occupied  a  ministerial  position,  having  charge  of  the  Miller's  Bun  Presb^rian 
Church  for  52  years  and  also  acting  as  chaplain  of  the  county  home.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  5,000  students  were  under  nis  instruction. — (Presbytexian  and  Pitta- 
burgh  Banner.) 

BEV.  a  W.  NASSAU,  X>.  IX 

This  prominent  educator,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  April  13, 1804,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  hi^est  nonors  when  only  17  years  old.  In  1822 
he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and  in  1825  was  ordained  and  in- 
staUed  pastor  at  Norristown.  Residing  in  1828,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he  com- 
menced in  1829  his  life  work,  teaching,  although  still  preaching  as  often  as  his  health 
EermittilBd.  From  May,  1836,  to  June,  1838,  he  was  professor  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
latin  at  Marion  College,  Mo.;  in  1841,  professor  oi  Latin  and  Greek  at  Lafayette 
College  and  vice  presi&nt  of  the  facul^ ;  in  1849,  president  of  the  college,  resigning 
in  18^  to  take  charge  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  at  LawrenoeviUe,  N.  J^  in  1875 
he  gave  up  this  school  and  removed  to  Trenton,  where  he  died  August  6, 1878.  The 
degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1850  by  Jefferson  College.  Dr.  Nassau  was 
especially  accomplished  in  the  languages  and  in  theology.— (Lafayette  College  Jour- 
nal, October,.  1878.  > 

*  DB.  EBOBLIKB  HOBTON  CLEVELAND,  Sff.:!)^ 

Bom  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  September  22,  1829,  Dr.  Cleveland  became  a  district  school 
teacher  in  New  York  State  at  19  years  of  age.  In  1850  she  entered  Oberlin,  teaching 
during  the  vacations.  Graduating  in  August,  1853,  she  entered  the  Medical  College 
of  Pennsylvania  in  Ocftober,  1653.  Married  to  Hev.  G.  B.  Cleveland  in  1854,  she  com- 
pleted her  medical  studies  while  her  husband  was  preaching  in  Steuben  County,  N. 
Y.  In  March,  1855,  she  received  the  degree  of  m.  d.,  and  then  practised  for  one  year 
in  Steuben  County,  but  her  genius  and  rare  ability  were  such  that  in  1856  she  was 
invited  to  fill  the  position  of  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  college,  which  she  ac- 
cepted. From  that  time  she  was  always  connected  with  this  institution,  as  professor 
of  anatomy,  of  obstetrics,  or  as  resident  physician  in  the  hospital,  a  position  which 
she  held  for  seven  vears.  Even  to  the  time  of  her  death,  December  8,  1878,  she  con- 
tinued her  round  of  <yiUege  and  hospital  duties  as  well  as  hor  private  praotioe. — (Me- 
morial Hour.)  

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hoik  J.  ^  VtCKBBSHAic,  StaU  9up*rint€ndmt  qfpvtUc  imtrueUonr  Harritbwy, 

(FmuQk  tenn,  1876-1880.] 
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AHODC   ISI^AND. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMABY. 


1876-77. 

1877-7a 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  A»1>  ArnSNDANCB. 

Xonth  of  Behool  age  (5-15  inoliifliye) 
in  1875. 

t^ilVAmnt.  nTinilR  AnmllfMl 

53,316 

39,959 

30,816 

•  27,562 

53,316 

41,093 

30,117 

26,644 

73 

70 

65 

60 

4,536 

431 
443 
506 
295 
801 
422 

210 

182 

36 

12,634.941 

217 
897 
1,114 
198 
161 

63 

(75  00 

45  &"> 

1709,444 
679,771 

$240,376 

1,134 

A  vATftOTA  TinmliAr  hAlnnflriTiflr 

699 

AvfiTaffl  flail V  AtitRndnnoA  ......  ....-r 

918 

Per  cent,  of  average  belonging  to  en- 
rolment in  graded  schooiB. 

Per  cent,  of  average  belonging  to  en- 
rolment in  ungraded  schools. 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  en- 
rolment in  graded,  schools. 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  en- 
rolment in  ungraded  schools. 

"RnTollftd  in  AVATiinor  nnbonlft -    

3,739 

431 
442 

496 
292 

788 

797 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AKD  8CHOOTA 
NninbAr  nf  nnlionl  diRtrintA     - 

Number  of  public  school  buildings  . . . 
Number  of  crraded  schools ............ 

1 
10 

3 
13 

Number  of  uncrroded  schools 

Whole  number  of  public  dav  schools.. 
Number  of  schools  visited  by  school 

committee. 
Number  of  schools  visit«d  by  school 

trustees. 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days 

Whole  number  of  evening  schools  .... 
Valuation  of  public  scho<H  property. .  - 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teachinj^  in  public  schools.... 

Whole  number  in  day  schools 

Whole  number  in  evening  schools  .... 
Number  of  teachers  trained  in  normal 

181 

28 

$2,644,541 

212 

892 

1,104 

177 

1 
8 

5 

5 

10 

21 

t9,600 

schooL 
Number  of  teachers  without  experience 
Avcraee  monthly  pav  of  men. ........ 

180  69 
45  91 

1730,422 
725,963 

(240,376 

$5  69 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EZPENDirURS. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools ...... 

Total  expenditure  for  them •••  •• ...... 

..»«•• •••. 

6 

$20,978 
46,192 

SCHOOL  7UND. 

Avfiilnblo  school  fund ................ 

(From. report  for  1877-78  of  Hon.  T.  B.  StockweU,  State  conunissioner  of  public 
schools.  The  receipts  include  balance  on  hand  from  preceding  year  and  State  appro- 
priation for  evening  schools ;  the  expenditures  include  the  wages  of  evening  school 
teachers  and  other  expenses  of  these  schools. ) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  board  of  education  of  8  membeis  controls  the  public  Bchools.  The  governor 
and  lieutenant  governor  are  ex  officio  members,  and  the  seneral  assemb^  elects 
annually  2  of  the  6  remaining  in  such  order  as  to  give  I^vidence  County  2  members 
and  the  remaining  counties  1  each.    This  board  reports  annually  to  the  legislature. 

A  State  commissioner  of  public  schools,  elected  annually  by  the  board  as  its  secre- 
tary and  executive  officer,  visits  and  inspects  schools,  and  makes  annual  report 
respecting  them. 

School  committees  of  3  or  more  members  are  elected  by  the  towns  for  3  years'  ser*- 
vice,  one-third  of  their  body  being  elected  each  year.  Women  are  eligible  to  these 
positions.  Under  the  town  system  prevailing  in  8  cases,  the  committee  entirely 
controls  the  schools,  choosing  a  superintendent  when  the  town  may  have  failed  to 
elect  such  officer. 

District  trustees  ore  elected  by  the  districts.  They  number  1  or  3  persons,  and, 
assisted  by  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  and  a  collector  chosen  bv  the  district,  have  charge  of 
the  schools  of  their  respective  districts. — (School  manual  for  1873.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  STSTESi. 

An  invested  school  fund  is  the  basis  of  the  State  aid  to  the  public  schools.  The 
sum  of  190,000,  consisting  of  the  income  of  this  fund  and  such  other  moneys  in  the 
State  treasury  as  may  be  needed  to  make  up  the  amount,  is  required  to  be  apportioned 
annually  by  the  State  commissioner  among  the  towns,  $63,000  of  it  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  children  under  15  years  of  age,  as  shown  by  the  last  preceding  census, 
and  the  remaining  $27,000  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  school  districts  in  each  town. 
This  State  money  is  to  be  used  in  the  parent  of  teachers  only,  the  towns  and  dis^ 
tricts  beinc  expected  to  provide  any  additional  wages  to  teachers  and  to  meet  all  other 
expenses  of  the  schools.  Ko  town  may  receive  any  part  of  this  State  appropriation, 
unless  it  raise  by  tax  for  its  own  schools  at  least  as  much  as  its  portion  of  the  State 
money ;  districts  may  also  raise  taxes  to  supplement  the  public  fund  received.  The 
town's  part  of  the  ^,000  received  from  the  State-  is  apportioned:  equally  among  the 
districts  of  the  town ;  its  part  of  the  $63,000  is  distributed  one-half  equally  among 
the  districts  and  the  remaining  half  according  to  the  average  daily  attendance  on  the 
district  schools  in.  the  preceding  year.  To  obtain  employment  in  schools  receiving 
State  aid,  teachers  must  produce  evidence  of  qualification  in  a  certificate  from  the 
town  school  committee,  from  some  person  appointed  by  it  as  examiner,  or  from  the 
trustees  of  the  normal  school.  Institutes  for  tiie  improvement  of  the  teachers,  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  State  and  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  State  school  commissioner, 
are  provided  for  in  the  law,  but  the  place  and  time  of  holding  them  appear  to  be  left 
wholly  to  his  discretion. 

The  schools  are  open  to  all  children  from  5  to  15  years  of  age  residing  in  the  towns 
or  districts  where  they  are  held.  The  text  books  lor  them  are  recommended  by  the 
State  commissioner,  but  the  power  of  determining  what  they  shall  be  rests  with  the 
school  committees,  provided  that  no  text  book  is  to  be  changed  more  than  once  in  3 
years,  unless  with  tne  consent  of  the  board  of  education. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

As  in  1877,  there  is  shown  in  the  statistics  an  educational  advance  in  various 
respects ;  but  not,  as  then,  almost  all  along  the  line.  The  public  school  enrolment 
advanced  1,134  beyond  the  enrolment  for  1877,  which  was  itself  631  above  that  of  1676. 
But  from  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases  among  children,  which  in  some  locali- 
ties decimated  the  schools  and  in  others  caused  the  entire  suspension  of  them,  the  aver- 
age belonging  was  099  less  than  in  1877  and  the  average  daily  attendance  918  less. 

There  was  an  increase  of  1  in  the  number  of  school-houses,  against  an  increase  of  12 
in  the  preceding  year,  but  that  one,  if  it  was  the  high  school  building  at  Providence, 
completed  in  1^8,  cost  about  $217,000,  or  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  12  buildings  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  increase  of  public  day  schools  reached  13  in  1878,  against  31 
in  1877  ;  while  the  CToded  schools,  which  increased  by  30  in  1877,  showed  an  increase 
of  only  10  in  1878.  Notwithstanding  the  completion  of  the  high  school  at  Providence, 
the  valuation  of  all  school  property  is  $9,600  lower  than  in  1877.  The  average  monthly 
pay  of  male  teachers,  which  nas  been  decreasing  since  1875,  in  1878  fell  ^.69  below 
that  of  1877. 

The  expenditure  on  sites  and  buildings  was  so  much  less  than  in  1877  as  largely  to 
account  for  a  falling  off  of  $46,192  in  the  whole  expenditure  for  schools,  and  the  con- 
tinued depression  in  business  during  the  greater  part  of  1878  probably  accounts  also 
for  a  reduction  in  the  school  income  of  $20,978. 

Notwithstanding  these  things,  however,  the  State  commissioner  finds  reason  for  en- 
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conragement  in  the  improved  discipline  and  methods  of  instmotion  in  the  schools,  as 
^well  as  in  the  fact  that  the  average  len^h  of  the  school  term,  increasinff  of  late  years 
by  abont  a  day  annually,  was  in  1878  nme  months  and  two  days,  the  longest  yet  se- 
cured. 

XYBNINO  SCHOOLS. 

A  large  class  of  persons  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  other  advantages  have  re- 
ceived &e  benefit  of  evening  schools.  Eight  new  evening  schools  were  opened  in  1878, 
making  their  number  36,  wi&  an  enrolment  of  4,536  and  an  average  attendance  of  2,112. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  only  amendment  to  the  school  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  provides  for  an  an- 
nual census  of  all  children  of  school  age.  The  census  will  be  taken  every  January,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  registration  of  oirths.  The  object  of  this  law  is  to  determine 
how  many  children  of  school  age  the  State  has,  to  ascertain  how  many  have  attended 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  and  to  secure  the  names  and  residences  of  children's 
parents  or  guardians. — (State  report,  1878.) 

FREE  LIBRABIES. 

The  amount  appropriated  by  the  State  during  the  year  1878  for  the  benefit  of  free 
libraries  for  pubhc  use  was  $1,250.  Libraries  already  established  in  East  Greenwich, 
Johnston,  and  New  Shoreham  receive  assistance  firom  this  appropriation,  and  Super- 
intendent Cady,  of  Barriugton,  recommends  the  establiBbment  of  a  similar  one  at  that 
place.  These  libraries  are  sustained«by  voluntary  contributions  of  members  and  oth- 
ers and  by  funds  realized  from  lectures  and  other  entertainments.  In  Bristol  the  new 
building  of  the  Kogers  Free  Library  has  been  completed  with  ample  and  elegant  ac- 
commodations. It  is  designed  to  hold  10,000  volumes,  and  among  its  spacious  rooms  is 
one  designed  for  the  permanent  use  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.— (Re- 
port of  Uie  board  of  education  and  commissioners  of  pubUc  schools.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  city  of  Providence  has  a  committee  of  6  n^embersfor  each  ward.  Newport  has 
2  for  each  ward  and  2  for  the  city  at  large,  making  12  in  all.  Each  city  has  a  superin- 
tendent and  annually  changes  one-third  of  the  members  of  its  boards. 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities  and  towns. 


Kowport.... 
Pawtncket . 
Providence  . 
"Warwick  ... 
Woonsocket 


Population. 


14,028 
16,4S0 
101,000 
11,700 
18, 576 


Youth  of 
school  age. 


2,807 
3,853 
10,177 
2,632 
3,236 


Enrolment 
in  pabUo 
Mhools. 


Average  at- 
tendance. 


1,934 
2,088 
13. 821 
1,003 
1,025 


1,325 
1, 825 
0,490 
1,062 
1,147 


Te«jhe«.  ^»f 


I 


47 
44 

287 
28 
34 


$30,063 
40,790 

343,695 
12,776 
25,731 


a  These  statistics  are  fW>m  the  report  of  the  State  commissioner ;  the  additional  particulars  following, 
partly  firom  the  same,  nartly  from  special  reirarts  and  returns. 
b  Expenditore  inoluaes  totals  for  evening  schools. 

ADDITIONAI.  PARTICULARS. 

Newport  reports  10  school  buildings  and  school  property  valued  at  $208,008.  The 
city  has  sustained  33  graded  schools,  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high,  and 
one  ungraded  school  for  winter  scholars;  7  evening  schools,  under  12  teachers,  were 
t'^ught  during  8  weeks,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  being  382  and  the  aver- 
age attendance  135.  Over  40  pupils  subsequently  became  attendants  in  the  day 
schools.  Besides  the  evening  schools,  there  were  parochial  and  private  schools,  the 
former  enrolling  579,  the  latter  153,  making  a  total  of  3,048  enrolled  in  some  school. 
Drawing  and  vocal  music  are  taught. —  (State  report  and  report  of  city  superintend- 
ent for  1877-78.) 

Pmotucket  Te>\iOTtB  38  graded  and  4  ungraded  schools;  16  school  buildings,  valued, 
with  sites  and  apparatus,  at  $169,360.  An  evening  school  taught  19  weeks  employed  7 
teachers,  enrolled  501  pupils,  and  had  in  average  attendance  128  pupils. —  (State 
report.) 

rrovidefnce  reports  50  school  buildings,  of  which  one,  the  elegant  new  high  school 
building  noticed  in  the  report  for  1877,  was  completed  in  1878.  Its  cost,  inclusive  of 
the  land,  was  $216,974.  This  fine  building  will  accommodate  900  pupils.  In  the  high 
school  the  full  course  occupies  4  yeara,  and  4  or  5  may  be  passed  in  selected  studies. 
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Tlie  entire  school  property  of  the  city  is  valued  at  $1,450,000.  The  day  sohools  num- 
bered 242,  all  graded,  in  50  school  buildings ;  9  evening  schools,  under  120  teachers, 
enrolled  2,633  pupils  and  had  1,302  in  average  attendance.  Eicht  vacation  schools 
were  taught  during  sis  weeks  of  the  summer,  securing  an  enrolment  of  1,037  and  a 
daily  attendance  of  600  to  700.  Between  the  high  scnool  and  the  primtoy  sohools 
there  are  two  grades,  the  intermediate  and  grammar.  The  prescribed  course  in  the 
primary  and  intermediate  schools  is  of  two  and  a  half  yeirs  for  each.  Two  grammar 
school  buildings  were  completed  in  1878. —  (State  report  and  report  of  City  Superior 
tendent  D.  Leach  for  1877-^8.) 

Warwick  reports  18  graded  and  10  ungraded  schools  in  1878,  taught  for  an  average 
of  8  months  and  18  days.    No  evening  schools  are  reported. 

Woomocket  reported  24  graded  and  2  ungraded  schools  and  school  property  valued 
at  $131,500.  At  its  annual  meeting  in  June,  1878,  the  town  voted  that  in  fhture  text 
books  should  be  gratuitously  supplied  to  the  children  of  the  public  schools.  In  addir 
tion  to  the  systematic.teaching  of  singing  in  the  higher  classes,,  it  was  in  1878  taught 
in  the  primary  schools  as  a  recreation.  In  the  high  school  95  pupils  were  enrolled, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  58,  and  the  private  sohools  enrolled  23  scholars.  The 
enrolment  of  the  Catholic  schools  was  621  and  of  private  schools  23,  nuJdng  a  total 
enrolment  in  all  schools  for  the  year  1878  of  2,450,  according  to  the  separate  town 
report  j  according  to  the  figures  in  the  State  report,  the  private  and  church  schools 
added  in  make  2,569. 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

RHODE  ISLAND  8TATK  NORMAL  sfeoOL,  PROVIDENCE. 

The  year  1877-78  was  one  of  success  to  this  school.  Many  graduates  became  teach- 
ers; many  teachers,  after  long  experience,  entered  the  scnool  and  completed  the 
course;  and  as  the  standard  of  qualincation  lor  graduation  had  been  raised,  a  superior 
class  of  instructors  was  given  to  the  State.  The  number  of  scholars  for  the  year  was 
145,  of  whom  38  enterea  the  first  term,  27  the  second,  and  22  were  high  school  gradur 
atos.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  of  this  school  from  1871  to  1878  was  580;  number 
of  graduates,  201.  More  than  96  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  are  teachers.  Practice  in 
teaching  is  made  prominent;  each  pupil  as  desispated  or  in  turn  teaches  a  class  iur 
dependently  of  text  books,  by  a  method  previouuy  considered,  the  remaining  pupils 
being  scholars  and  critics  at  the  same  time.  .The  regular  course  of  study  occupies 
2  years ;  that  arranged  for  graduates  of  high  schools,  1  year,  while  an  advanced  couxne 
continues  3  years.  Classes  graduate  semiannually,  and  many  teachers  attend  the 
Saturday  classes.  The  increasing  demand  for  admission  enables  the  board  of  trustees 
to  exact  a  higher  average  of  scholarship  on  admission  and  to  establish  a  generally 
higher  standard. —  (State  report  for  1878.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

Physical  disability  on  the  part  of  the  commissioner  compelled  him  to  abandon  j^lans 
for  extended  work  in  institutes;  and. he  therefore  held  only  one  regular  institute 
during  the  year,  that  at  Westerly,  November  14  and  15, 1878.  This  was  for  the  bener 
fit  of  the  teachers  of  Washin|rton  County,  and  special  efforts  were  made  to  attract  idl 
teachers  and  school  officials  in  the  county.  The  meeting  was  full  and  satisfactory. 
In  cox^  unction  with  Professor  Greenough,  ne  also  held  a  day  institute,  by  special  invi- 
tation of  the  committee  of  Hopkinton.  at  Ashaway,  August  29,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teachers  of  that  town. — (State  report  lor  1878.) 

educational  bcbstings. 

It  appears  from  the  State  report  that  in  several  towns  teachers  held  meetings  from 
time  to  time,  in  which  in  some  instances  committees  and  superintendents  have  par^ 
ticipated,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  and  interchanging  opinions  relating  to 
public  schools.  The  meetings  in  some  places  were  quarterly;  in  others,  the  number 
of  them  does  not  appear. 

In  Providence,  a  meeting  of  the  town  superintendents  is  held  quarterly  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  commissioner. — (State  report  for  1878.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

Several  towns,  besides  the  cities  of  Providence  and  Newport,  report  high  sohools. 
The  Rogers  High  School,  of  Newport,  maintained  its  previous  good  repute,  the  grad- 
uates wno  entered  colleges  and  universities  proving  its  excellence,  while  the  young 
men  and  women  who  have  received  its  advantages  nave  been  ranked  among  the  best 
teachers  in  their  communities.  In  Providence,  the  high  school  is  established  m  a  hand- 
some new  building,  intended  to  accommodate  900  scholars.  This  school,  which  has 
been  in  operation  35  years,  has  afforded  instruction  to  more  than  5,000  pupils.    The 
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high  mKooI  at  Woonsoeket  la  reported  to  hATe  enrolled  95  aohoUny  with  an  average 
attendance  of  58.  In  Bristol,  the  high  echool  coarse  is  mach  approved,  and  the  seal 
and  snccem  of  its  teachers  are  warmly  commended.  New  Shoreham  and  North  Kingston 
are  establishing  schools  of  high  ffnAe^  and  the  high  school  at  Warren  is  favorably 
mentioned,  its  course  of  stady  having  been  revisedjLn  order  that  students  not  desiring 
to  pnrsne  the  study  of  languases  may  eodoy  a  iull  Knslish  comae  of  5  years.  A  piano 
ana  libniry  have  been  procurea  through  the  individaafexertions  of  pupils  and  others. — 
(State  report,  1878.) 

OTHXR  8XCONDART  8CHOOLB. 

For  the  titles,  post  offices,  and  statistics  of  private  academies  and  schools  prepara- 
tory to  college,  of  which  there  are  some  important  ones  within  the  State,  see  Tables 
VI  and  VII  of  the  appendix  following.  For  a  summary  of  tholr  statistics,  see  cor- 
responding  tables  in  Uie  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION^ 

BBOWN  X7NIVXBSITT. 

As  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1877,  Brown  University. 
Providence,  in  addition  to  the  regular  4  years'  course  of  classical  studies  and  special 
courses  for  students  not  euteriuff  as  candidates  for  degrees,  has  3  courses  of  4  years* 
duration  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy.  Two  of  these  include  classical 
studies ;  the  third  omits  them,  substituting  sdentino  studies.  The  report  of  President 
Robinson  for  1878  shows  the  curriculum  to  be  somewhat  modified,  natural  history  oc- 
cupying a  more  prominent  place  and  the  natural  sciences  receiving  much  attention. 
The  catalogue  of  1878-79  presents  a  total  of  243  students,  14  of  whom  are  graduates. 
The  library  of  the  university,  consisting  of  50,000  volumes,  has  been  trausterred  from 
Manning  Uall  to  the  new  library  builmng  mentioned  in  the  report  of  1877. —  (Cata- 
logue and  return.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

BCnENTUriC. 

Brown  University  having  received  from  the  State  the  agricultural  college  land 
grant  assigned  by  Congress  to  Rhode  Island,  affords  instruction  in  such  branches  of 
foaming  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Students  adopting  this 
course  are  sulyected  to  the  same  conditions  of  admission  as  if  entering  upon  any  select 
course  of  study.  For  their  term  of  university  residence  and  the  extent  of  their  ac- 
quirements they  receive  certificates :  but  in  case  these  studies  should  be  pursued  in 
connection  with  the  regular  classical  and  scientific  courses  and  the  requirements  for 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  philosophy  be  fulfilled,  those  degrees 
are  conferred. — (Catalogue  of  university  for  1878-'79.) 

PBOFB8SIONAL. 

No  schools  for  theological,  legal,  or  medical  instruction  appear  to  have  existed  in 
Rhode  Island  in  1878. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THB  DKAF,  PBOVIDSNCB. 

This  school  was  opened  April  2, 1877,  with  5  pupils,  whose  parents  had  petitioned 
the  general  assembly  for  assistance  in  the  education  of  their  children,  desiring  that 
they  miffht  be  educated  within  the  city  of  Providence,  and  that^  if  possible,  they  might 
be  taught  to  communicate  in  spoken  language.  An  appropriation  was  made  for  a 
school,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  assembly  granting  authority  to  the  board 
of  education  to  appoint  certain  deaf-mutes  and  senu-mutes,  not  exceeding  10  in  num* 
ber,  as  State  beneficiaries.  With  the  consent  of  the  superintendent  of  public  build- 
ings for  Providence,  the  conditional  use  of  a  school  room  was  obtained,  ana  Mr.  Joseph 
wT  Homer,  of  Boston,  was  invited  to  assume  charge  of  the  school,  and  later  two  ladv 
assistants  were  provided.  The  school  is  designed  to  train  children  who  are  disquali- 
fied by  deafness  for  ordinary  instruction,  and  to  educate  not  only  those  who  are  deaf 
amd  dumb,  but  those  who  are  only  deaf;  an  endeavor  is  made,  in  the  case  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  to  remove  the  disabilitv  of  dumbness,  although  deafhess  remain.  The  in- 
struction is  conducted  on  the  method  known  as  the  ''German,^  b^  which  the  pupils 
are  taught  to  articulate  and  to  understand  spoken  language  by  "lip  reading.*^  instead 
of  communicating  by  the  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  "  Fronch  metnod."  In 
the  case  of  Chilean  who  have  become  totally  or  partially  deaf  after  having  learned 
to  talk,  great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  any  remain iug  powers  of  articulation  and  to 
teach  them  to  comprehend  spoken  language  by  **  lip  reading."  Children  are  tauffht 
the  ordinary  elementary  branches  of  education,  and  their  recitations  are  conducted  in 
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oral  or  written  language,  while  the  nse  of  the  signs  of  manual  communication  is  dla- 
courajB^ed.  Children  who  are  congenital  deaf-mut<v9 — to  whom  the  word  hearing  is 
meamnglessy  being  mentally  bo  constituted,  however,  as  to  be  able,  after  some  years  of 
labor,  to  communicate  intelligently  by  means  of  speech — are  invited  to  enter  the  school 
and  remain  until  their  capacities  have  been  tested,  as  ability  and  aptness  are  indispen- 
sable to  their  final  qualincation.  The  number  of  pupils  has  been  doubled  since  the 
commencement  of  the  school ;  the  ases  of  the  10  pupils  vary  from  7  to  18.  The  State 
made  a  special  appropriation  of  $2,000  toward  the  support  of  the  school. — (State  re- 
port and  letter  from  the  State  commissioner.) 

ErU  CATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

In  addition  to  the  $2,000  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  sum  of  $6,000 
is  annually  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  tne  indigent  blind,  deaf,  and  imbecile  of 
the  State.  The  blind  are  placed  in  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  South  Boston. —  (Report  of  Joseph  W.  Homer  for  1878,  in  State  report, 
and  letter  from  the  State  commissioner.) 

ART  EDUCATION. 

The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  the  project  of  which  was  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  1877  as  ''a  school  wherein  the  principles  of  art  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
requirements  of  trade  and  manufacture  in  the'  instruction  of  artisans  in  drawing, 
painting,  modelling,  and  designing,"  was  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Barry,  lat«  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  being 
appointed  head  master.  The  school  has  both  day  and  evening  classes,  and  its  courses 
of  instruction  embrace  nearly  all  the  forms  of  art,  including  embroidery.  In  1879  a 
school  of  drawing  or  children  will  be  opened. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education 
and  circular  of  sonool.) 

REFORMATOBT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

In  the  city  of  Providence  there  are  several  institutions  for  the  training  of  homeless 
children  maintained  by  voluntary  charity. 

The  Children's  Friend  Society,  non-sectarian,  organized  in  1835,  and  sustained  by 
donations,  had  in  its  school  66  inmates,  who  were  taught  the  ordinary  elementary 
studies,  the  boys  being  kept  in  school  until  sent  to  farms  in  the  country  and  the 
girls  being  trained  in  housework. 

St.  Mary's  Orphanage,  organized  in  1878,  is  sustained  by  contributions,  and  had  10 
inmates,  who  were  taught  the  elementary  branches  and  trained  in  plain  sewing  and 
housework. 

The  Shclt^,  under  the  Providence  Association  for  the  Benefit  of  Colored  Children, 
was  founded  in  1840,  and  has  been  maintained  by  charity.  Its  inmates,  numbering 
26  in  May,  1878,  were  trained  in  plain  sewing  and  housework,  and  the  majority  are 
taught  to  read. — ( Report  and  return . ) 

The  Providenoe  Reform  School,  which  had  213  inmates  at  the  close  of  1877,  reports  for 
1878  a  total  of  231  instructed  in  the  ordinary  elements  of  English  and  in  sever&l  usefal 
industries. — ( Return. ) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

RHODE    ISLAND    INSTITUTE    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

The  Rhode  Isl<ind  Institute  of  Instruction  held  its  thirty-third  annual  session  in 


history  has  received  from  physical  science."  Prof.  J.  W.  White,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, then  spoke  about  ''Present  methods  of  instruction  in  Greek  and  Lstin  in 
American  schools  and  colleges ;  can  better  results  be  obtained  T"  A  peculiar  feature 
of  the  lecture  was  **  directions  for  reading  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight,"  illustrated  by 
the  professor.  The  teachers  of  the  grammar  and  primary  departments  met  in  the 
oilemoon.  An  address  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Church  on  "Early  steps  in  language,"  urging 
careful  study  of  English  grammar  and  advocating  the  teaching  of  grammar  by  illus- 
tration, and  an  illustrated  explanation  of  **  Grube's  method  in  numbers,"  by  Miss  Ida 
M.  Gardiner,  completed  the  first  day.  In  the  evening  a  large  audience  listened 
to  a  paper  read  by  Rev.  William  M.  Barber,  of  Yale  College,  on  "The  rights  of  the 
taught."  A  memorial  was  presented  by  Mr.  Stockwell,  from  the  "Rhode  Island 
Temperance  Union,"  petitioning  the  institute  to  adopt  measures  ix)  inculcate  tem- 
perance principles  in  the  public  schools.  "The  teacher  in  politics"  was  the  subject 
of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Estee,  which  was  subsequently  discussed.  In  the  after- 
uoon  Prof.  W.  B.  Niles,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  read  a  paper 
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on  ''Physical  geography  in  the  common  schools,''  urging  the  utility  of  map  drawing, 
and  Prof.  J.  D.  Rnnkle^  of  the  same  institntiou,  read  a  paper  on  ''  Manual  educa- 
tion,'' which  led  to  some  discussion.  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  State 
board  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  delivered  an  address  on  the  ''Principles  of  teach- 
ing." The  members  of  the  institute  were  addressed  in  the  eTenins  in  music  hall  by 
Governor  Van  Zandt  and  several  professors  and  high  officials.  On  Saturday,  the  19th, 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  New-England  Journal  of  Education  was  pre- 
sented, and,  after  resolutions  indorsing  its  work,  a  local  editor  for  Rhode  Island  and 
a  member  of  the  advisory  board  in  the  interest  of  the  State  were  elected.  Mr.  T.  D. 
Adams,  of  Westerly,  then  delivered  an  address  on  "Culture."  Prof.  B.  O.  Hibbard,  of 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  conducted  a  class  of  the  normal  school  in  reading  exercises,  and 
recited  Tennyson's  "Bugle  song."  After  the  usual  resolutions  and  reports  had  been 
disposed  of,  the  institute  adjourned. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 


Hon.  Thoiub  B.  Stockwxll.  StaU  ^ommisgicntr  ^ptOHc  tekooU,  PrcvidntM, 

fThe  present  oommiaiioner  of  pabllo  sobools  has  been  annnally  reelected  by  the  State  board  of  edn* 

cation  tinoe  1S74.  j 
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SOUTH  CABOLiUVA^ 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPUIATIOK  AND  ATTENDANCB. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (6-16)  in 

1B77. 
Colored  yonth  of  school  age  (6-16)  in 

1877. 
Total  school  population  (6-16)  in  1877 
Whites  enrollea  In  puhlio  schools... 
Colored  enrolled  in  public  schools  . . 
Total  enrolment • 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  Ain>  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 

Free  public  schools 

Number  of  school-houses 

New  school-houses  within  the  year  . 

Cost  of  the  same 

School-houses  owned  by  districts ... 
Valuation  of  school-houses 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools.. 

Wholenumber  of  teachers  ..: 

Number  of  white  teachers 

Nun^r  of  colored  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

AiFerage  monthly  pay  of  women. ... 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditure  for  the  same 


1876-^. 


83,813 
144, 315 

228,128 
46,444 
55,952 

102,396 


437 

2,483 

2,084 

25 

•3^775 

597 

1294,907 


1,639 
1,035 
2,674 
1,725 
949 
928  32 
26  87 


$189,353 
226,021 


1877-^a 


83,813 
144, 315 

228,128 
54,118 
62, 121 

116,239 


437 

2,922 

2,552 

56 

93,884 

589 

9340, 615 


1,844 
1,273 
3,117 
2,091 
1,026 
$28  22 
25  42 


9316, 197 
319,030 


Increase. 


7,674 

6,169 

13,843 


439 

468 

31 

91,109 


945,708 


205 
238 

443 
366 

77 


9126, 844 
93,009 


8 


90  10 
1  45 


(From  reports  of  Hon.  J.  K.  Jillson  and  Hon.  Hugh  8.  Thompson,  State  superintend- 
ents of  education,  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  superintendent  of  education,  elected  every  2  years  by  popular  vote,  has 
general  supervision  of  all  free  public  schools,  reporting  annually  concerning  them  to 
the  legislature  through  the  governor. 

A  State  board  of  examiners  is  composed  of  the  State  superintendent  and  4  persons 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate. 

A  county  school  commissioner  is  elected  every  2  years  by  the  people  in  each  county ; 
under  the  State  superinfendent  he  has  superviedon  of  the  public  schools  in  his  county. 
Charleston  forms  an  exception,  having  her  own  superintendent. 

County  boards  of  examiners,  composed  of  the  county  school  commissioners  and  2 
other  persons  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  examiners  for  terms  of  2  years,  hold 
examinations  in  each  county  of  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates,  giving  such  cer- 
tificates, good  for  one  year,  to  qualified  applicants.  These  boards  also  advise  with  tiie 
county  commissioners  upon  all  doubtful  matters  of  duty  and  define  the  limits  of  school 
districts.    Each  member  must  be  competent  to  teach  a  fint  grade  school. 

A  board  of  trustees  of  3  members,  appointed  by  the  county  board  of  examiners,  serves 
in  each  school  district  2  years  and  manages  the  public  school  interests  of  the  diBtriot. 
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OTHER  FEATUBB8  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

As  in  Beveial  other  soathem  States,  South  Carolina  gives  large  powers  to  the  State 
board ;  it  adopts  rules  and  regulations  for  the  public  schools,  prescribes  a  standard 
of  proficiency  for  teacherSi  determines  the  methods  of  examination  in  the  county 
bosuns,  appointing  two  of  the  three  members  in  each  of  these,  and  by  settling  the 
cotiTse  of  study  for  the  schools,  with  the  text  books  to  be  used  in  prosecuting  it,  gives 
shape  and  character  to  the  whole  body  of  instruction  in  each  iree  school  throughout 
t^e  State. 

By  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  ratified  by  the  legislature  December  20, 1877, 
tlie  support  of  the  free  schools  is  henceforth  to  be  derived  from  a  tax  of  not  less  than 
2  mills  on  the  dollar  on  all  taxable  propertv,  levied  expressly  for  this  purpose  and 
added  to  the  poll  tax  of  $1  previously  required.  The  amount  collected  in  eacn  countv 
fiDom  these  sources  is  to  be  held  in  the  treasury  of  the  county  where  it  is  collected, 
and  to  be  reported  monthly  to  the  county  school  commissioner,  that  each  county 
board  may  know  what  it  has  to  depend  on  for  the  support  of  the  county  schools. 

The  school  vear  and  the  fiscal  year  are  both  made  to  begin  on  November  1,  so  that 
by  prompt  collection  of  the  taxes  this  information  may  be  full  and  early  and  tiiiat  no 
contracts  may  be  made  beyond  what  the  funds  will  Justifv.  The  county  boards  thus 
bave  the  means  of  determining  the  length  of  school  term  they  can  make  arrangements 
for,  and  any  contract  which  may  go  beyond  the  funds  apportioned  by  the  county  com- 
missioners  to  the  school  districts  of  their  counties  is  xnade  void  by  law.  The  appor- 
tionment is  to  be  according  to  averaee  attendance. 

Teachers  for  the  free  schools  must  have  certificates  of  qualification  either  from  the 
State  board  of  examiners  or  firom  that  of  the  county  in  which  they  propose  to  teach. 
As  the  examinations  by  the  county  boards  aro  now  conducted  in  writing  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  board  and  on  questions  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  State 
superintendent,  it  is  possible  to  secure  greater  uniformity  of  (]^ualification  and  a  higher 
standard  than  when  each  board  had  its  own  way  of  working.  To  draw  their  pay 
after  ha  vine  tauffht,  teachers  must  make  full  sworn  reports  to  the  clerk  of  the  board 
of  trustees  oy  whom  they  are  employed,  rendering  these  reports  each  month,  and  in- 
cluding a  number  of  required  particulars. 

The  usual  English  branches  are  to  be  taught  in  each  free  school^  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  Sont^  Carolina,  morals,  and 
good  behavior. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION, 

GENERAI.  CONDmON. 

The  state  sux>erintendent  reports  the  public  school  system  groatly  improved  in  1878 
through  the  constitutional  amendments  relating  to  the  control  of  schools.  These 
amendments  relate  to  a  new  method  of  raising  school  funds,  to  a  new  school  law  re- 
sulting in  increased  attendance,  to  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  series  of  text  books,  to 
measures  to  secure  teachers  of  improved  qualifications,  to  arrangements  for  better 
management  of  the  school  funds,  and  to  the  appointment  of  a  State  board  of  exami- 
ners, to  which  appeal  may  be  made  from  decisions  of  the  county  boards.  The  amend- 
ment which  imposes  a  tax  of  not  less  than  2  mills  on  a  dollar  on  all  taxable  county 
property  is  considered  an  improvement  on  former  methods  of  realizing  the  school  funds. 
The  school  year  and  the  fiscal  year  both  commencing  on  the  1st  of  November,  the  com- 
missioners are  able  to  estimate  accurately  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  at  their  disposal, 
thereby  avoiding  debt  and  consequent  complications.  The  schools  were  open  on  an 
average  in  1878  for  91  days,  and  the  reports  show  an  increase  in  the  attendance  of 
13,843  since  1877.  The  total  attendance  of  the  year  1878  was  the  largest  ever  reported, 
excepting  that  of  1876.  The  adoption  of  a  umform  series  of  text  Dooks  the  superin- 
tendent regards  as  very  important.  The  revised  statutes  of  South  Carolina  also  di- 
rect the  general  assembly  to  appropriate  monev  for  the  pnrehase  of  text  books  for  the 
schools,  to  be  selected  by  the  State  superintendent,  but  the  legislature  failed  to  make 
such  an  appropriation.  The  inefficiency  of  some  commissioners,  delay  in  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes,  the  want  of  normal  schools  for  both  white  and  colored  teachers,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  school  fond  are  mentioned  in  the  report  as  hindrances  to  prog^ress. 
A  new  method  of  examination  of  teachers,  by  wrif'ien  questions  prepared  in  the  super- 
intendent's office,  will,  he  thinks,  secure  better  teachers. 

LEGISLATION. 

An  act  altering  and  amending  the  school  laws  of  the  State  was  approved  by  the 
governor  Mareh  &,  1878.  Its  provisions  prove  to  be  well  adapted  to  tiie  wants  of  the 
people, 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODT  FUND. 

The  state  during  the  year  1877-78  received  aid  from  the  Peabody  educational  fhnd 
amounting  to  |3,SX).    with  the  exception  of  $200  allowed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
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commiasicni  to  revise  the  school  law  and  $150  for  a  teachers'  institate,  this  sum 
distributed  among  schools  in  Sumter,  Colombia,  Rock  HiU,  Torkville,  Winnsboro. 
Spartanburg,  and  Beanfort.    Four  of  the  schools  thus  aided  were  for  colored  children. 

KINDEROABTIEN. 

For  statistics  of  the  only  Kindergarten  reported  firom  the  State,  see  Table  Y  of  the 
appendix. 

CHARLESTON  CITT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

Representatives  of  aU  the  city  wards  form  a  board  of  city  oommissionen,  who  elect 
a  city  superintendent  and  have  authority  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
schools  not  exceeding  a  mill  and  a  half  on  the  dollar  on  all  taxable  city  property. 

STATISTICS. 

The  population  of  Charleston  is  estimated  at  54,000.  The  youth  of  school  age  in  ISTS 
numbered  12,727,  with  an  enrolment  of  7,281  (both  white  and  colored,  the  latter  in 
small  majority)  and  an  average  attendance  of  6,844.  Only  about  500  of  the  number 
enrolled  received  instruction  in  the  higher  branches.  Nine  colored  and  81  white  teach- 
ers were  employed,  of  whom  85  were  females.  The  averace  monthly  pay  of  male 
teachers  was  $121.66;  of  female  teachers,  $38.70.  The  schools  were  in  session  10 
months,  at  a  cost  of  $56,050. 18.  The  repeal  of  the  law  allowing  local  district  taxation 
for  the  benefit  of  public  schools  did  not  affect  Charleston. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Avery  Normal  Jiwfthftf ,  Charleston,  had,  in  1878, 285  pupils ;  81  were  in  the  nor- 
mal course,  of  whom  10  graduated ;  instructors,  9.  The  regular  course  includes  vocal 
music,  but  instrumental  music  is  an  elective. 

A  4  years'  normal  course  in  Claflin  University ,  Orangeburg,  is  designed  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  common  schools.    No  statistics  of  attendance  have  been  received. 

Tlie  State  Normal  Sckoolf  at  Columbia,  remained  suspended  in  1878. 

nSACHERS'  INSTlTirrES. 

Teachers'  conventions  have  been  held  in  the  counties  of  Aiken,  Barnwell,  Darling- 
ton, Spartanburg,  and  Union.  These  conventions  have  excited  great  interest,  and  are 
said  to  have  had  a  stimulating  eflect  on  teachers.  During  the  year  1878  the  superin- 
tendent delivered  addresses  before  large  aadiences  in  the  counties  named  on  educa- 
tional subjects. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PtTBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  superintendent's  report  for  1878  affords  no  statistics  concerning  hish 
schools  in  the  State  farther  than  the  statement  that  3,228  children  belonging  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  have  studied  the  higher  branches.  Of  the  number  given, 
531  were  in  the  schools  of  the  city  and  county  of  Charleston. 

OTHER  SECONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

Statistics  of  private  academies  and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities may  be  K)und  in  Tables  VI.  YII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  tho 
summaries  of  them  in  the  report  or  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  College  of  Charleeion,  Charleston,  reported  41  students  and  6  professors ;  also  afuH 
colleeiate  course,  but  no  preparatory.  At  the  last  commencement  5  young  men  received 
the  wnt  degree. — (Return.) 

The  Univereity  of  South  Carolina^  Columbia,  suspended  on  accountof  failure  of  legis- 
lative support  in  1877,  was  not  reopened  in  1878,  although  a  considerable  part  of  the 
United  States  land  grant  endowment  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  it. 

Adger  College,  Wamalla,  first  reported  by  its  catalogue  of  1878-79,  in  addition  to  s 
regular  4  years'  curriculum,  has  a  partial  course  and  a  preparatory  department.  The 
South  Carolina  Presbytery  in  1878  assumed  charge  and  control  of  the  college. 

Claflin  University f  Orangeburg,  reports  no  changes  in  its  course  of  1877,  except  that 
the  normal  course  now  covers  4  years  instead  of  2. 
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JBr^Kke  College,  Dae  West,  has  a  preparatory  course  followed  by  daflsioal  and  scien- 
tific collegiate  comses, 

£^urman  Umvenityy  Greenville^  presents  in  its  catalogne  of  1877-78  eieht  comses  or 
'  *  schools/'  with  the  addition  or  modem  languages.  Students  are  allowed  to  select  any 
o£  the  '^  schools,"  and  no  limit  of  time  is  Asm  lor  13ie  completion  of  a  course  of  study, 
t&e  time  allotted  depending  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  course  and  the  diligence 
o€  the  student. 

Newberry  College,  Newberry,  seems  to  have  added  the  scientific  instruction  recom- 
mended to  the  boa^  of  trustees  in  the  catalogue  of  1877-'78. 

Woijford  College^  Spartanburg,  has  reoreanized  its  preparatory  department. 

For  statistics  of  these  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following ;  for  «  sum- 
niary  of  them,  the  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  BT7PEBIOS  INSTBUCTEON  OF  TOUNO  WOMEN. 

For  names,  location,  and  statistics  of  institutions  for  the  superior  instniot&on  of 
young  women,  reference  may  be  made  to  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix.  A  summary  of 
their  statistics  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preeeding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTBUCTIDN.      ♦ 

SCIBKTXnC. 

The  Agricultural  College  and  Mechanics'  Institute^  a  department  of  Claflin  Univer- 
■ity,  has  a  4  years'  agricultural  and  scientific  course.  The  farm  of  150  acres  is  mostly 
under  cultiTation,  and,  with  a  carpenter's  shop,  affords  the  colored  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reoeiTo  practical  instruotion.  For  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix 
following. 

FBOFBSSIONAL. 

The  Theolo^Ml  SenUnary  of  %\e  CtMral  Aeeembly  of  the  Preeityterian  Ckurdi  in  As 

United  States,  at  Columbia,  demands  of  candidates  for  admission  proof  of  a  regular 

education  at  some  college  or  university,  or  equivalent  attainments.     The  course 

•overs  3  years,  to  which  1  year  may  be  added.    For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of  the 

ii^pendix. 

The  Law  School  of  the  Univereity  of  Sonth  CaroHnOy  closed  with  its  other  departments 
in  1977,  as  reported  that  year,  had  not  been  reopened  up  to  December,  1878. 

The  ifedioal  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  had  7X  students  and  23  graduates 
in  1878.  The  City  and  Boper  Hospitals,  used  for  its  clinical  instruction,  are  now  under 
one  crganization  and  placed  in  thorough  order. — (Catalogue  forl878''79  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  mSTBUCTION. 

EDUCATION  07  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AXD  THE  BUND. 

The  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Cedar  Spring, 
shows  by  its  catalogue  for  1878  an  attendance  of  46  pupils,  34  deaf  and  dumb  and 
12  blind.  The  State  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $6,000.  Besides  $8,000 
asked  for  to  continue  the  school,  the  superintendent  recommends  that  $1,000  be  appro^ 
priated  to  establish  a  department  for  colored  pupils. 

EDUCATION  OV  OBPHAN8. 

The  Charleaton  Orphan  House,  with  960  inmates,  had  a  Kindergarten  containing 
ftom  5(rto  60 pupils.  Three  other  kindred  institutions  reporting  show  that  303  orphans 
in  the  State  were  supported  and  instructed  in  1878.  All  were  trained  in  the  ordinarv 
elementary  studies;  in  two  institutions,  in  domestic  duties  also;  and  in. one  schoo]!, 
]n.printing,  farming,  and  sewing. 

The  ffoly  Communion  Churtit  Institute,  Charleston  (Protestant  Episcopal),  reports  85 
inmates  In  1878,  and  an  income  of  $15,000.  In  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  the  insti- 
tute^has  sent  ^  of  its  beneficiaries  to  college,  and.besides  teaching  1,200  day  scholars 
has  nurtured  and  educated  600  orphans. — (Beturn.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICEB. 

Hon.  HuoH  S.  Thokpsox,  SlaU  tupeHntendmU  qf  education,  OdhmMm, 
pnxst  tenn,  ICnj  1, 1877,  to  Jsniuay  1, 1879.] 
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TENMESSEE. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATIOK  AND  ATTENDANCB. 


While  youth  of  school  age  (6-18). 

Colored  youth  of  school  age  (6-18) 

Total  school  population 

Whites  enrolled  in  public  schools. 

Colored  enrolled  in  public  schools 

Total  enrolment • 

Ayerage  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  enrolment  on  school  popu 
latlon. 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  school  pop- 
ulation. 

SCHOOLS  ASB  SCHOOL-HOUfiBS. 


PubUo  schools  for  whites 

I^Ablio  schools  for  colored 

Whole  number  of  public  schools. 

Number  of  graded  schools 

Number  of  consolidated  schools. 
Average  time  of  school,  in  days  . 
Number  of  public  school-houses. 
Number  of  new  school-houses . . . . 
Value  of  school  property 


TBACHEBS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Number  of  teachers  licensed 

Number  of  teachers  employed 

Number  of  white  teachers 

Number  of  colored  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers. ... 

INCOME  AND  EXFENDITUBE. 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  fund 


FBIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  private  schools  reported.. . 
Number  of  teachers  in  private  schools. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Average  attendance 


1876-^. 


390,935 
111, 523 
442,458 
184, 60G 
43,043 
227,643 
142,266 
51 

32 


3,640 

964 

4,604 

196 

171 

70 

3,  ooo 

272 

|1, 090, 814 


4,317 

5,001 

4,013 

988 

$38  53 


1718, 423 
691,078 


|2, 512, 500 


1,025 

1,147 

28,291 

17,213 


1877-78. 


336,817 
112,100 
448,917 
206,610 
54,342 
261,152 
172, 198 
.   58 

38 


4,205 

1,141 

5,346 

243 

257 

77 

3,576 

316 

$1, 051, 398 


5,091 
5,592 
4,457 
1,135 
|S8  12 


$904,428 
794,232 


12,512,500 


1,162 
31,730 
22,060 


Increaae. 


5,882 

577 

6,459 

22,210 

11,299 

33,509 

29,932 

7 


565 

177 

742 

47 

86 

7 

187 

44 


774 
591 
444 
147 


$186,005 
103,160 


15 
3,439 

4,847 


•39,416 


to  41 


•«•••• •• • < 


37 

% 


(From  report  of  Hon.  Leon.  Trousdale^  State  superintendent  of  public  schoolsi  for 
the  two  years  indicated.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  goTcmor  and  six  other  persons  ap- 
pointed by  him,  with  provision  for  change  of  two  of  these  six  every  2  years,  has 
general  oversight  of  the  interests  of  public  schools. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  schools^ominated  by  the  governor  and  confirmed 
1>y  the  senate,  holds  office  for  two  years.  He  is  required  to  be  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific attainments  and  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

A  county  superintendent  is  chosen  for  each  county  biennially  by  the  county  court  in 
January  of  the  years  of  odd  number.  He  also  is  to  be  of  literary  and  scientific  at- 
tainments, and,  when  practicable, >  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching;  but 
no  definite  standard  is  set  for  the  education  oi  experience  required. 

A  board  of  3  directors  for  each  school  district  is  elected  by  the  people  of  the  district 
at  its  organization,  one  to  be  chaneed  or  reelected  every  year  afterwards.  In  cities 
these  become  boards  of  education  of  varying  numbers  and  terms  of  service,  but  with 
irimllar  provisions  for  adding  new  materiaL 

OTHER  FEATCRBS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  sustained  by  the  proceeds  of  the  State  fhnd^  State,  county, 
and  city  taxation,  the  Peabody  fund,  &.Q,  The  directors  of  school  districts  have  no 
longer  the  power  to  levy  any  tax  for  school  purposes,  but  must  rely  on  the  income 
derived  from  the  State  and  county.  Directors  may  make  contracts  with  the  authori- 
ties of  colleges,  academies,  seminaries,  and  private  schools  by  which  finee  instruction 
in  elementary  branches  may  be  afforded  in  such  schools,  the  fees  accruing  from  tuition 
in  the  higher  branches  to  be  employed  in  paying  instructors.  Teachers  in  the  publlo 
'  schools  are  examined  and  licensed  annually.  Under  amendments  to  former  laws  the 
limits  of  school  age  are  to  be  from  6-21  years  instead  of  6-18.  Trustees  are  to  nay  the 
teachers  directly,  under  approval  of  the  county  superintendents,  instead  of  tnrough 
the  county  clerk,  the  payment  of  final  instalments  not  to  be  approved  by  the  county 
.^superintendent  in  case  teachers  fail  to  make  the  return  of  aggregates  j&om  their 
registers.  By  a  new  law  it  will  also  be  practicable  to  persons  fiving  each  side  of  a 
county  line,  in  localities  from  which  no  public  schools  may  be  accessible,  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  joint  school  district.  District  directors  are  moreover  authorized  to  sub- 
divide school  districts,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  court. 

Elementary  nrinciples  of  agriculture  will  hereafter  form  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  studies  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  these  schools  to  bo  free  to  all  persons  of 
school  age  residing  in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  held.  White  and  colored  per- 
sons, however,  may  not  be  taught  in  the  same  school.  A  census  of  school  children 
is  to  be  taken  annnallv  in  each  district  to  afford  a  distinct  basis  for  the  distribution 
of  the  annual  school  lunds. 

GENERAL  C02a>ITION. 

The  statistical  rex>ort  for  1878  shows  a  general  advance  in  the  public  schools  through- 
out the  State.  The  reported  enrolment  exceeds  that  of  1877  by  23.509,  the  average 
daily  attendance  also  increasing  by  29,932;  while  44  additional  school-houses,  742  new 
schools,  and  591  more  teachers  meet  the  demands  of  increased  numbers.  Seven  coun- 
ties having  made  no  fall  reports  of  enrolment  and  average  attendance  and  22  counties 
miJcing  no  report  of  private  schools,  it  is  thought  that  a  full  statement  of  enrolment 
and  attendance  would  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  figures  given.  School- 
houses  are  reported  improved  in  many  counties,  and  as  the  fimd  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  the  directors  to  build  houses  ana  open  schools  the  same  year,  the  school-houses 
have  been  in  some  instances  built  by  private  effort.  The  financial  rejiort  exhibits 
an  increase  in  the  receipts  of  school  money,  making  an  aggregate  larger  than  that  of 
any  year  preceding  since  the  establishment  of  the  present  system  except  the  year  of 
its  (inauguration. 

kinderoXrten. 

'%*or  at  least  2  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

▲ID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  sums  received  from  the  trustees  of  this  fhnd  have  afforded  most  effective  assist- 
ance to  various  educational  institutions.  The  Normal  College  received  $9,000;  $1,000 
were  devoted  to  teachers^  institutes,  and  $200  were  emploved  in  maintaining  insti- 
tutes for  the  benefit  of  colored  teachers.  The  remaining  $4,400  were  distributed  in 
different  counties  in  the  State*.    Since  its  establishment,  the  Normal  College  has  received 

»A  eiMM  which  talcsssU  the  life  oat  of  the  law. 
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from  the  Peabody  fnnd  $27,800,  $3,800  being  for  scholarsbips;  but  imlefls  the  State 
shall  also  appropriate  something  for  it,  there  is  danger  that  it  may  be  transferred  to 
another  region,  where  more  encouragement  is  offered.  - 

CITY  SCHOOL  STSTEM&i 

OFFZOEB8. 

The  city  boards  of  edncation  are  different  in  different  cities.  The  board  of  Knox- 
Tille  is  composed  of  5  members,  elected  for  terms  of  5  years  each ;  that  of  Memphis  has 
20  members,  chosen  for  terms  of  2  years,  10  being  newly  elected  each  year.  The  Nash- 
Tille  board  consists  of  9  members,  chosen  for  3  years'  service,  3  going  out  each  year. 
A  city  snx^orintendent  has,  in  each  city,  general  control  of  pnbuc  whools,  acting  nnder 
the  direction  of  the  city  boards. 

STATISTICS. 


Cittos. 


EstJmAted 
Xwpnlatlon. 


Tonthof 
Bohoolage. 


Borobnont 
In  pabUo 
schools. 


Ayerage  at- 
tendiknee. 


Expend!- 

tUKBu 


Chattanooga . 

EnoxriBe 

Memphis  .... 
Kaahville  — 


12,000 
16,000 
60.000 
27.085 


2,522 
2,100 
0,0U 
0,210 


1,830 
1,673 
6^174 
4,235 


0,460 

027 

2,822 

8,118 


28 


78 


$ie,lS3 
12,420 

ei,ai4 

75.031 


▲DDmONAL  PABTTCULARS. 

Chattanooga  divides  her  primary  and  grammar  schools  into  8  grades  and  the  high.> 
school  into  three  classes,  ^nnior,  middle,  and  senior.  Owin^  to  the  delay  in  com- 
pleting two  new  school  buUdines  for  the  first  and  second  districts,  the  schools  did  not 
begin  before  October,  1878.  Music,  drawing,  and  penmanship  are  taught  by  the 
superintendent  and  regular  teachers.  Gradual  improvement  in  the  accommodations 
of  public  schools  is  obMrvable.  ' 

KnoxvUley  where  the  schools  are  graded  from  primary  to  high,  with  intermediate 
cliLSses  between  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  is  reported  by  its  superintendent  to 
have  made  much  progress  m  its  schools  since  the  last  report. 

Memphis,  of  whose  public  schools  no  report  has  been  received  beyond  the  statistics 
civen,  has  a  fully  graded  system.  The  effects  of  the  fearful  epidemie  and  the  much 
&mented  death  ofthe  efficient  and  highly  respected  superintendent,  Col.  James  T. 
Leath,  account  for  the  absence  of  all  detailed  reports  for  1878. 

NaahviUe  divides  its  schools  into  primary,  intermediate,  granunar,  and  high,  the 
course  in  the  first  3  covering  7  years,  and  that  in  the  high  school  3  years  more.  Draw- 
ing and  vocal  music  enter  into  the  course  in  all  the  grades :  Latin,  French,  or  Oerman, 
into  that  of  the  high  school.  Pupils  are  not  admitted  under  7  years  of  age.  The  enu- 
meration of  youth  of  school  age  was  less  in  1878  by  316  than  in  1877 ;  but  the  snper- 
intendent  thinks  that  this  does  not  fairly  represent  the  real  number,  especially  as  the 
enrolment  for  the  year  was  203  greater.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  enrolment, 
too,  increased  0.81,  while  the  oases  of  tardiness  reported  amounted  to  only  one>half  of 
1  per  cent.  The  schools  for  colored  children  were  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and 
in  the  first  month  of  the  school  year  200  i^plicants  for  places  in  them  had  to  be  turned 
away.  Monthly  normal  meetings  were  regularly  attended  by  the  teachers  of  the 
city  schools^  and  in  addition  to  the  regular  exeroises  Professor  £.  S.  Joynes^  of  the 
Universitv  of  Tennessee,  delivered,  as  in  a  previous  year,  a  series  of  lectures  on  Ian- 
gni^;e. — (Beport  of  Superintendent  S.  Y.  Caldwell.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOIfl  ASTD  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  State  Normal  CoUege,  Nashville,  continued  in  1878,  as  in  preceding  yean,  larMy 
dependent  ux>on  the  Peabody  fund  allowance  and  the  aid  of  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville for  support  and  accommodations,  the  State,  for  the  benefit  of  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted, doing  nothing  for  it.'  Its  excellent  faculty  is  reported  to  have  done  good  work, 
and  a  return  for  187B  shows  the  presence  of  108  normal  pupils.  Most  of  the  gradaates 
engaged  in  teaching.  Graduates  are  entitled  to  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  instruc- 
tion and  are  authorized  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  without  fhrther  examination. 

^The  Mtaoob  of  six  of  the  olttee  of  the  State  Are  rastsined  by  their  qnots  of  the  Stste  and  eoonty 
taacBS,  tegtther  with  »  mnnleiiial  tex  Isrifed  by  tiha  corporattoiis. 

s  Contmned  lack  of  aapjport  from  the  State  la  aaid  to  hare  led  to  a  xeaolTitio&  la  1879  to  texBOva  the 
college  to  (Georgia,  whloh.State^  voder  an  act  of  the  legialature,  la  endeavoring  to  make  arrangemeals 
for  Ita  aooommodatloa. 
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The  FneBmeiif%  Nurmal  In^UiwU^  neftr  Maryvllle,  establiahed  by  the  looiety  of  Friends 
lias  a  primary  preparatory  coarse  of  1  or  2  years,  a  teaohexs'  elementarv  coarse  of  i 
years,  a  teachers'  advanced  course  of  1  year  more,  and  a  classical  coarse  of  3  years.  It 
jisA  4  instructors  and  54  normal  papils  in  1878,  besides  175  others.  No  fp^aates  were 
xeported  for  the  year.— -(Ciioolar  and  xetam.) 

Le  Moyne  Normal  InsHtitU,  Memphis,  estabushed  in  1871  with  means  proyided  by 
4he  late  Dr.  F.  J.  LeMoyne,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  and  since  sustained  by  the  American 
idissionary  Association^  aims  to  afford,  lirst^  a  ^ood  practical  English  edneation,  and, 
iu  connection  with  this,  special  normal  training  for  those  who  propose  to  become 
teachers.  For  1876  it  reported  7  instruetozs,  with  135  normal  ana  65  other  pnpiljs. — 
(Return  and  circular.) 

Maryville  Normal  and  Preparat&ry  School  had  in  1878  primarr,  intermediate,  and 
advanced  courses,  with  opportunities  for  practical  drill  in  class  mstruction  and  man- 
agement under  the  principaL  Its  teachers  numbered  5;  its  normal  students,  36; 
other  students,  79;  no  graduates. — (Betum  and  circular^ 

Central  Tenneuee  Co22^e  (normal  department)  reported  83  normal  students  in  1878. — 
(Betum.) 

lUk  UnivertUjfy  KashviBe,  reported  164  normal  students  in  1878,  with  95  in  the  model 
school  connected  with  iL  Of  the  12  gradoates  during  the  year,  11  engaged  in  teach- 
ing.—(Betum.; 

JTfMxmZ/e  College,  KnoxviUe,  esi>ecifi^y  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  race, 
reported  45  normal  students ;  of  these,  25  engaged  in  teaching  before  graduation.  It 
had  6  instructors  and  4  assistants  in  1878,  with  a  4  years'  course. — (Betum.) 

Nashville  Normal  and  Theoloaioal  InstituU  in  1878  had  161  students  in  "  common 
Baglish''  studies  and  41  in  hisner  English,  with  5  theological  students. — (Beturn.) 

Tne  McNairf  County  Normal  SehoolyPaTdyj  with  4  teachers  and  30  normal  students, 
had  75  others  in  1878. — (Betnm.) 

The  Wineheeter  Normal  has,  in  addition  to  preparatory  and  colle^ate  departments,  a 
normal  depiurtment  in  which  is  porsued  tne  course  indicated  in  Ogden's  Outlines 
of  Pedaeogical  Science,  Distinct  statistics  are  wanting.  A  catalogue  for  1878-79 
showed  8  inBtmctors,  with  222  students,  exclusive  of  publie  school  pupils.  The  num- 
ber of  normal  students  is  not  indicated. 

*  Maryville  College^  If  Myville,  had  a  normal  department  nnder  the  special  supervision 
of  one  of  its  professors,  in  which  25  students  parsned  a  special  course  of  preparation 
lor  teaching  while  engaged  in  the  stndiea  of  the  other  courses  of  the  college. — (Cata- 
loepe  forl§77-'780 

iSaet  Tenmeaeee  freeleyan  Unheretty,  Athens,  in  its  catalogue  .for  1877-^,  says  that  to 
aid  those  who  may  desire  to  teach,  a  normal  department  nas  been  arranged  in  which 
instmetion  in  the  tfieory  and  practice  of  teaching  will  be  given. 


The  State  saperlntendent  attributes  improvement  In  method  and  elevation  of 
standard  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  to  the  e£fect  of  the  teachers'  conventions 
and  institutes  held  during  the  two  preceding  years.  Having  seciued  the  best  talent 
and  experience  of  the  teacbinj^  profession  to  render  the  meetings  instructive  to  the 
teachers  and  attractive  to  all  interested  in  public  educational  enterprise,  he  received 
the  ap]9Toval  of  the  audiences  everywhere  assembled.  The  superintendent  ac> 
know&dges  the  tbct  that  without  the  generous  aid  extended  by  Dr.  Sears,  the  agent 
of  the  Poabody  fund,  these  imjiortant  meetings,  of  which  153  were  held  in  1878,  could 
not  have  been  condneted.  The  assistance  thus  given  was  |1,000  for  the  institutes  for 
whites  and  |200  for  those  attended  by  the  colored  teachers,  maMuff,  with  the  |9,000 
appropriated  to  the  Normal  College,  f  10,200  expended  by  the  Peaboc^  trustees  within 
tae-year  for  the  improvement  of  uie  teaching  foroeu 
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of  Education,  pubj.  g./^/it  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  in  the 
Eclectic  Teacher^  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  are  depa&r^'^^  devoted  to  edocational  afiairs 
in.  Tenneseeeu  ^^enls 

^  SECONDARY  INSTBUOllON. 

PUBUC  HIQH  SCHOOLS. 

The  graded  high  sebool  snstamed  by  the  xAtj  of  Chattanooga  reported  39  papils  in 
1678.  The  hi|^  school  at  Nashville  enrolled  107  pupils;  average  attendimce,  115. 
ClarksviUe^ves  the  3  years'  oourse  of  its  hiffh  schoO^^^e  completion  of  the  10  years 
of  free  taition  offered  by  the  crtf .  The  statistics  or~^^^e  hign  schools  of  the  State 
axe  not  given  in  the  reports.  The  Collegiate  Institute  rjIkT  Humboldt  was  opened  as  a 
graded  high  school  in  November,  1877,  and  a  new  graded  high  school  was  commenced 
at  Milan  in  187a  The  Peabody  High  School  at  Trenton  and  ramlar  schools  at  Sevier- 
TiUe,  Fincastle,  and  Jaoksboro'  are  mentioned  as  snooeasfnL    These  were  500  graded. 
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and  conjBolidated  schools  in  the  State  in  1878 ;  bnt  the  number  of  pablic  school  pupils 
in  the  higher  classes  of  these  is  not  given. 

OTHEB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  as  to  business  colleges  and  private  academies,  preparatory  sehoolaL 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  univerHities,  see  Tables  lY,  YI,  Vn,  and 
IX  of  the  appendix.  For  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  cozresponding  tables  in. 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Univenity  of  Tenne9aee  and  State  Agrieultural  College,  Knozrille,  formerly  kno\m 
as  East  Tennessee  University,  has  three  courses  of  study,  classical,  agricultural,  and 
mechanical.  In  1877  these  became  separate  colleges,  known  as  the  college  of  agri- 
culture, the  colleffe  of  engineering  and  mechanic  arts,  and  the  classical  college,  all 
equal  in  rank  and  governed  by  one  body  but  each  having  its  own  curriculum.  The 
medical  and  dental  departments  are  at  Nashville.  The  students  in  the  preparatory 
department  (which  prepares  for  any  one  of  the  three  colleges)  in  the  autumnal  term 
of  1878  numbered  118;  m  the  collegiate,  126 :  in  the  medical,  77 — making  a  total  of 
321 ;  or,  deducting  one  name  included  twice,  320. 

FUh  University,  NaAhYiUGf  whose  student  singers  have  hitherto  brought  to  it  the 
largest  portion  of  its  funds  for  all  improvements,  the  American  Missionarv  Aasocia- 
tion  aiding  its  current  work,  reports  in  its  last  catalogue  the  promise  of  $60,000  tmm. 
Mrs.  D.  P.  Stone,  of  Maiden,  Mass. ;  also,  of  $20,000  from  the  executors  of  Mr.  R.  R. 
Graves,  of  Morristown,  N.  J. 

For  the  names,  locations,  prevailing  influence,  and  statistics  of  20  other  institutions 
of  this  class,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following ;  for  a  summary  of  their  statis- 
tics, see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  It  may 
here  be  said,  however,  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  essentially  changed  their  courses 
and  departments  since  the  last  report.  About  one-half  of  them  admit  both  sexes.  All 
have  preparatory  couraes,  usually  of  2  or  3  years,  and  6  (Beech  Grove,  Burritt,  Greene^ 
ville  and  Tusoriluin,  '-ving,  Manchester,  and  Mossy  Creek  Colleges)  have  a  primary 
department  below  the  preparatory ;  another  (the  Southwestern  Baptist  University) 
terms  its  preparatory  school  a  hieh  school ;  while  a  third  (the  University  of  the 
South)  calls  its  a  grammar  school.  In  2  (Central  Tennessee  and  Manchester  Colleges) 
there  are  academic  departments,  distinct  in  the  former  case  from  both  the  coUemate 
and  the  preparatory,  but  in  the  latter  case  serving  as  a  preparatory  school.  All  have 
substantially  4  year  collegiate  courses,  although  in  a  few  these  are  divided  into 
schools,  the  studies  of  each  of  which  are  meant  to  run  through  3  years.  Some  of  the 
collegiate  courses,  however,  are  of  low  grade.  Instruction  m  modem  lanj^ages  is 
offered  by  almost  all,  several  adding  music,  drawing,  training  in  business  forms  and 
calculations,  and  special  preparation  for  teaching,  while  3  have  departments  of  law 
and  medicine. 

SUPERIOR   XNSTRUCnOir   OF   WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  institutions  devoted  to  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  see  Table 
Till  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  them,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

8CIEMTIFI0. 

The  Univeni^  of  Tennessee  and  State  Agricultural  College,  formerly  known  as 
East  Tennessee  University,  has  "  ^i  courses  in  the  sciences  relatiug  to  agncultore  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  cataltW*  ^or  1878  reports  56  students  engag^  in  scienti6o 
studies.  For  statistics  of  the  <j^^.  t^^^^tific  scnools  re^rting,  see  Table  X  of  the  ap- 
pendix, and  a  summary  of  it  iqt^^  V'l*^'^  o^  the  Commissioner  preceding.  s 

t  It*** 

FBOFESSIONAIh  ^ 

In  theology,  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  offers  an  extended  course  of  mhd- 
ies  preparatory  for  the  ministry.  Its  theological  department  was  ,in  1878  establij^ed 
in  St.  Luke's  Memorial  Hall,  a  handsome  new  edifice  designed  for  it.  Yand^rbilt 
University,  Nashville,  and  the  Southwestern  Fresbyterian  University,  Clarksville,  have 
departments  of  biblical  instmc'j  hii  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  has  a  course 
of  theological  studies  occupying  years.  Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  and 
Fisk  University,  Nashville,  nav3  departments  of  theolosy  in  3  years'  courses.  These 
last  two  colleges  are  principally  for  colored  students.  East  Tennessee  Weslevan  Uni* 
versity,  Athens,  offers  facilities^  for  preparatory  theological  training,  thougn  it  had 
not  in  1678  any  department  of  theology. 

There  is  a  department  of  lano  in  Yanderbilt  Universityy  with  a  couiseof  study  com- 
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gleted  in  9  monthB.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  was  conferred  upon  8  sradaatea 
1 1878.  Cumberland  Uniyersity  has  a  law  department  with  a  course  of  10  months. 
By  return  for  1878  it  reported  43  students  and  28jpraduates.  Its  law  school  recently 
oocnpied  a  new  building,  known  as  Camthers  aAH.  in  honor  of  the  chief  donor  of 
the  raod  by  which  it  was  erected.  These  colleges  still  require  no  examination  for  ad- 
mission. 

Medidne  was  taught  at  the  Nashville  Medical  College^  in  1878.  A  return  giyes  125 
students  and  82  grmiuates.  The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Nashville, 
with  110  students  and  45  graduates  in  1878,  and  that  of  Yanderbilt  University,  with  226 
students  and  96  graduates,  have  ftill  faculties  and  the  requirements  for  graduation 
established  bv  the  Association  of  Medical  Colleges  in  1877,  but  neither  reports  any 
examination  for  admission  or  any  requirement  of  laboratory  practice  during  the  course 
or  of  a  knowledge  of  medical  botany  before  graduation.  The  Meharry  Medical  De- 
partment of  Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  reported  22  students  and  7  graduates 
m  1878.    This  school  was  especially  designed  for  the  education  of  colored  physicians. 

The  dental  department  of  NaehvUle  Medical  College^  reported  22  students  and  7 
graduates  for  1878.  It  offers  a  2  years'  course  of  dental  studies  and  all  privileges  of 
medical  students. 

From  the.Tennessee  College  of  Pharmacy  no  information  has  been  received  for  1878. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION   OF   THE   DXAF   AND   DX7MB. 

The  Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  Knoxville,  reports  108  pupils  in  1878,  of  whom 
68  were  males  and  40  females.  The  average  attendance  was  100  during  the  last 
term.  Pupils  are  graded  with  reference  to  their  capacity  and  attainments,  without 
reference  to  their  time  of  instruction.  Instruction  in  articulation  is  given,  although 
•  not  regularly.  In  the  work  rooms  of  the  institution  the  boys  are  trained  to  various 
branches  of  mechanical  labor,  principally  printing  and  shoemaking,  although  it  is 
the  aim  qf  the  institution  to  educate  boys  as  fumers.  The  expenditures  of  the  school 
for  the  year  1878  were  $24,560.— (Catalogue.) 

'.  XDUCATIOir  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind^  Nashville,  is  reported  in  a  return  for  1878  as  hav- 
ing 52  pupils,  who  were  instructed  in  all  the  elementary  and  many  hieher  English 
studies  and  Latin.  Music,  including  piano,  violin,  guitar^  organ,  and  orass  instru- 
ments, was  taught.  The  boys  were  trained  in  the  industnes  of  mattress  and  broom 
making,  chair  making,  and  piano  tuning,  and  the  girls  were  taught  sewing  and  fiEuioy 
work.    Its  expenditures  for  1878  were  115,641. — (Betum. ) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  sut  Murfreesbon/, 
December  26  and  27, 1878.  During  the  three  sessions  of  each  day  many  addresses  were 
delivered  by  gentlemen  prominent  in  the  institutions  and  educational  associations  of 
the  State  on  matters  of  educational  interest.  Amonff  others  were  addresses  or  papers 
from  W.  P.  Shropshire,  of  Obion  County,  on  "  Public  schools  in  Tennessee:"  from  J. 
E.  Bailey,  of  Nashville,  on  "Vocal  music  in  schools;"  from  J.  C.  Redman,  of  the  Nash- 
ville High  School,  on  ''The  languages  in  education;"  from  Dr.  Edward  S.  Joynes^  of 
the  University  or  Tennessee,  on  "The  study  of  language;"  from  W.  E.  Howard,  of 
the  Shelbyville  Normal  and  High  School,  on  "Normal  schools;"  and  from  Dr.  O.  P. 
Fitzgerald,  of  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate,  formerly  State  superintendent  in 
California,  on  "The  press  as  an  educator." — (Programme  and  letter  from  State  Super- 
intendent Trousdale. ) 

OBITUAEY  BECOBD. 

; 

REV.  W.  IfACK,  D.  D. 

Ik^ey.  William  Mack,  D.  D.,  well  known  in  Tennessee  as  a  friend  of  popular  education, 
was  bom  at  Flushinff,  N.  T.,  in  1807,  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1831  and  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1834.  As  a  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Chuch  he  offi- 
ciated during  24  years  as  pastor  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  EnoxvUle,  Tenn.,  and  Columbia, 
Tenn.  For  the  last  20  years  of  his  life  he  labored  as  an  evangelist.  In  1843,  he 
accepted  the  presidency  of  Jackson  College,  Tennessee,  retaining  ine  position  6  years. 
In  lo59  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  history  in  .Stewart  CoUege,  which  college 

*  The  Kashville  Medical  College  and  Its  dental  department  have  become  parti  of  the  TTniTexsity  of 
Tenneasee  at  Knoxville,  though  oontinning  their  aeasions  at  Nashville.  A  ooUege  ti  phannacy  with 
both  complete  and  partial  oooraea  haa  been  eatabliahed  in  Naahvilld. 
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besto^f^d  ax^n  Mm  the  degree  «f  i>.  i>.  hi  180^-70  he  was  requested  by  ihtf'Steto 
Boperinteaideiit  of  education  to  take  charge  of  the  establishment  of  firee  schoolB  in. 
Maury  Cocmty,  and  to  his  wisdom  the  snccees  of  the  school  system  of  that  oomily  isi 
in  a  great  degree  attributed.  Being  compelled  by  failing  health  to  eedc  a  wanner 
climate,  he  went  to  Columbia,  8.  C,  where,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Be#  J.  B* 
Mack,  i>.  D.,  he  died  January  10, 1879,  aged  62  years. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Laow.  TBOUBDMJM,8tcU$iuperiinUndeniqfp^MU9ekoolt,WaAi9i^ 
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TEXAS. 
STATISTICAL  SUMlfAST. 


1 

P^PUIATION  AKD  ATnEKDAUGB. 

Komber  of  counties  repoTted 

Toath  of  school  age  (^14) 

Whites  of  school  age  emoUed  in  pub* 

lio  schools. 
Colored  enrolled  in  pablic  schools  .... 
Whole  enTolment  in  public  schools  . .. 

White  Tonth  (8-14)  not  in  school 

Colored  yonth  (8-14)  not  in  school.... 

Total  of  non*attendant8 

Whites  of  school  age  that  cannot  lead. 
Colored  of  school  ase  that  cannot  read . 
Whole  nomber  of  uliterates  of  sdiool 

flCHOOUB  AND  SCHOOIrHOUSXa. 

Nonfbcr  of  schools  reported  org&nized. 
Nnmber  of  these  fat  cdkned  perils  .. . . 

Arera^e  time  of  school^  in  days 

Schooi-honses  bnilt  within  the  year. . . 
Valiip^tion  of  these 
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TXACHBBS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

White  ttiale  teachers  in  pnblio  schools. 
White fbmale teaohersin  pablic  schools. 
Colored  male  teachers  in  pnblio  schools. 
Colored  female  teaehess  in  pabUo 
schools. 

Whole  number  reported 

Average  monthly  pay  of  wUte  males. . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  white  females . 
Average  monthly  i>aj  of  colored  males. 
Avec^ge  monthlypayof  colored  fsmales. 

IKCOMX  AND  BICFXVDITUBB. 


Whdle  income  for  public  schools. 
Whole  cj^penditure  for  tiiem .  • . . . 


8TATK  BGHOOL  FUNDw 

Amoont  of  permanent  fund  reported. . 


135 

30,587 

133,568 

13,807 

7.155 

20,962 


3,901 

678 

66 

159 

$34,913 


2,439 

697 
370 

77 

«>,  oChS 

$43  00 
35  00 
42  00 

his  00 


•631,830 
501,691 


13,256.970 


1877-^a 


137 

ald4,353 

111,048 

35,898 
146,946 
16, 213 
7,750 
23,963 
30,521 
30,602 
61,123 


4,633 

905 

88 

243 

t54kS67 


2,895 
760 
562 
113 

4,330 
|42  00 
33  00 
42  00 
33  00 


$859,484 
747,534 


$3,385,571 


Increase. 


8,067 

5,311 

13,378 

2,406 

595 

3,001 


732 

22? 

22 

84 
$19,354 


456 
6:S 

192 
36 


747 


$227,654 
245,843 


$128,601 


Decrease. 


>  .  .  .    ...  M 


$1  00 
200 


a  Elaewhere  in  the  report  tlds  nnmbsr  spp€«ri  as  lS8,29i  and  164,2Sf. 
h  The  amount  given  in  the  printed  report,  but  probably  a  ndsprint. 

(¥^om  the  report  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  of  its  secrotary,  Hon.  O.  K. 
Hotiiiiigsworth,  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 
OFFICK&& 

A  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor^  comptroller,  and  secretary 
of  state,  has  general  charge  of  the  interests  of  public  schools.  The  board  is  anthci^ 
ize^i^  appoint  a  secretacy  to  act  as  its  executive  offloer. 
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The  connty  school  officers  are  the  county  judge  for  each  county  and  a  board  of  3 
examiners.  The  county  judge  attends  to  the  establishment  of  school  communities 
and  appoints  the  county  boam  of  examiners.  He  must  also  appoint  3  school  trustMS 
for  each  community  schooL —  (Amended  school  law.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Public  schools  are  sustained  by  the  interest  of  the  permanent  school  fund  and  by 
the  proceeds  of  sales  of  land  heretofore  set  apart  for  that  fund ;  by  a  poll  tax  of  $1  on 
each  male  citizen  from  121  to  CO  years  of  a^e,  and  by  such  amount  (not  to  exceed  one- 
fourth)  of  the  general  revenue  as  the  legislature  may  £rom  time  to  time  appropriate. 
These  funds  are  apportioned  to  each  county  according  to  the  children  of  scholastic 
age  in  the  organized  school  communities,  and  are  for  the  education  alike  of  white  and 
colored  children,  each  race  to  **  receive  its  just  pro  rata  as  fax  as  practicable.''  The 
coeducation  of  white  and  colored  children  in  any  schools  aided  by  public  funds  ia 
forbidden  by  the  law,  as  also  is  the  teaching  of  **  sectarian  religion." 

Pupils  within  the  scholastic  age  may  attend  the  public  schools  free  of  tuition  whea 
they  study  only  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  composition,  geog- 
raphy, and  arithmetic ;  those  not  of  scholastic  age  and  apparently  all  studying  the 
higher  branches  must  nay  tuition  fees. 

Teachers  cannot  make  legal  contracts  to  teach  public  free  schools  without  having 
first  been  examined  by  the  county  board  of  school  examiners  and  having  received  a 
certificate  from  the  county  judffe.  Trustees  contract  with  teachers,  fixing  their  p^y 
oh  the  basis  of  scholastic  popumtlon,  or,  at  their  discretion,  on  that  of  actual  daily 
attendance.  Teachers  holdinc  first  class  certificates  are  allowed  a  maximum  of  ^ 
per  capita,  holders  of  second  grade  |1.50,  and  of  third  grade  ft,  provided  that  not 
more  than  $80  a  month  may  be  paid  to  teachers  holding  first  class  certificates,  not 
more  than  $40  to  those  with  second  grade,  and  $25  to  those  with  third.  But  no  teacher 
is  entitled  to  full  pay  unless  the  averaee  dail^  attendance  is  at  least  75  per  cent,  of 
the  scholastic  population ;  if  it  be  less  than  this,  but  as  much  as  50  per  cent.,  he  la  en- 
titled to  75  per  cent,  of  his  pay.  If  the  average  daily  attendance  be  less  than  50  per 
cent,  the  school  may  be  discontinued  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

The  law  provides  that  when  a  echool  community  has  no  school-house  the  available 
public  school  fund  for  one  year  to  the  credit  of  that  community  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  house,  provided  a  suitable  piece  of  land  shall  bo  donated  as  a  ' 
site  and  the  members  of  the  community  shall  contribu1>e  of  their  labor  and  means  on 
amount  equal  to  the  school  fund  so  used. — (Amended  school  law.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  comparative  summary  of  statistics  shows  an  increase  during  1878  in  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  pubUo  schools  as  well  as  in  the  number  not  attending  any 
school ;  also,  in  that  of  schools  organized,  of  houses  built,  and  of  teachers  employed ;  in 
the  lenj[th  of  term,*  and  In  the  receipts  and  expenditures  tor  school  purposes. 

Mr.  HoUingsworth,  secretary  of  the  State  ooard,  says  that  the  nistonr  of  the  course 
of  popular  education  in  the  State,  so  far  as  it  can  be  learned  from  official  reports,  while 
furnishing  cause  for  congratulation^  also  discloses  much  to  be  deplored.  Many  children 
have  received  instruction  in  the  public  schools  who,  without  this  provision  for  free 
education,  would  have  remained  out  of  school,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  numbers  of 
parents  have  absolutely  declined  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  State  to  give  their  childxen 
an  education.  Not  so  much  was  accomplished  during  the  two  years  as  should  have 
been  under  the  circumstances,  and  yet.  as  the  statistics  show,  a  gratifying  advance 
was  made  in  1878  beyond  1877.  He  also  repeats  the  opinion  heretofore  expressed, 
that  the  school  law  is,  in  the  main^  well  adapted  to  the  educational  necessities  of  the 
people.  The  two  features  which  distinguish  it  from  similar  laws  in  most  othef  States, 
namely,  the  community  instead  of  the  district  system  >  and  the  plan  of  general  appro- 
priation instead  of  local  taxation,  are  favorably  regarded  by  the  people.  The  com- 
munity plan  gives  parents  the  privilege  of  securing  for  their  children  the  most  con- 
venient and  desirable  schools;  and  by  the  abandonment  of  local  taxation  the  clamor 
against  free  schools,  which  usied  to  be  heard  when  the  taxgatherer  made  his  call,  has 
been  greatly  allayed. — (Beport  of  Secretary  HoUingsworth  for  1877  and  1878.) 

AID  FROM  THE  FEABODT  FUND. 

Dr.  Burleson,  the  Texas  agent  of  the  fund,  in  a  report  covering  four  years'  service, 
refers  to  the  interest  expresMd  by  Mr.  Peabody  ana  the  trustees  of  the  fund  in  the 
furthering  of  education  in  this  State.  He  regrets  the  lack  of  a  clear  statement  as  to 
what  has  oeen  done  in  this  vast  territory,  and  then  shows  the  results  attained  during 

>Th6  average  term  for  1877-78  is  given  as  4  months  (of  22  days  each),  but  the  oonnty  reports  show 
that  in  many  instances  it  extended  oi^ly  to  BO,  SO,  and  70  days  of  even  that  year,  which  was  better  than 
thepreoeding  one. 

*The  commnnity  system— not  nnknown  In  other  States,  though  diiferently  designated  there— Is  one 
which  allows  of  a  voluntaxv  association  of  oontigaons  families  for  the  snpport  of  a  school  or  schools 
and  (he  education  of  their  onihlren  without  regara  to  the  onstomaxy  district  lines. 
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ike  four  years.  Eiffht  million  aoree  of  land  were  aayed  for  school  pnrpoees ;  the  lead- 
iiisjoariuklBandpcmtioians  of  both  parties  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  publio 
Bchools  in  some  foim ;  of  the  two  powerful  religious  denominations  which  have-estab- 
lislied  church  schools  in  every  part  of  the  State,  one  became  convinced  that  a  State 
system  of  education  is  needed,  while  the  Catholics  still  prefer  the  old  system.  He 
adds  that  the  brilliant  success  of  the  schools  in  Houston,  Brenham,  Demson,  and  to 
some  extent  San  Antonio,  has  been  worth  (20,000  to  Texas.  The  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education,  referring  to  the  aid  received  from  the  fund,  says  (July  1, 1878) 
that  the  effect  upon  publio  sentiment  produced  by  these  schools  is  very  marked  and 
encouraging  to  the  mends  of  popular  education ;  the  graded  schools  in  Houston  not 
onlv  astonished  but  ppratifled  botn  the  sovernment  and  its  people :  so  many  cities  will 
in  mture  apply  for  aid  f]X)m  this  fund  tnat  $25,000  or  more  would  ue  needed  to  supply 
the  calls.  He  then  suggests  that  education  would  be  advanced  more  by  appropriating 
f  10,000  for  a  normal  school  than  by  aiding  a  few  ciUes.  In  1877-78  Texas  received 
18,550  from  the  fund,  divided  among  the  cities  and  towns  mentioned  above,  including 
$350  to  New  Braunfels  and  $1,500  to  the  State  agency.— '(Report  of  trustees  of  Pea- 
body  education  fund  for  October,  1878.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFIGSBS. 

In  cities  that  have  assumed  the  control  of  their  publio  schools  through  a  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  taxpayers  to  that  effect,  the  councils  or  boards  of  aldermen  are  un- 
der the  law  invested  with  exclusive  power  to  maintain,  regulate,  control,  and  govern 
all  the  public  free  schools.  Such  cities  are  to  receive  their  pro  rata  of  the  distribute 
ble  State  school  moneys  according  to  their  scholastic  population  as  ascertained  by  an 
annual  census,  and  may  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  taxpayers  raise  by  taxation  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  additional,  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the 
schools  for  10  months  in  the  year. 

STATISTICS,  a 


CitiiM. 


DallBs 

Houston 

San  ADtxmio 


Eattmated 
population. 


16,000 
27,000 
22,000 


Youth  of 
school  age. 


1,863 
2,214 
1,6U 


Enrolment 
in  pnblio 


878 

1,846 

834 


Ko.of  pub- 
liosohools. 


0 

14 

9 


Nnmber  of 

tOfVfthwn, 


10 

ai 

17 


Bxpendi- 
tme. 


$5,448 

13,478 
20,747 


aThe  statistics  of  Dallas  and  San  Antonio,  except  for  population,  are  from  the  tables  in  the  State 

Xrt ;  those  of  Honston  are  from  a  written  retonL    The  nnmbers  given  for  schools  appear  to  refer  to 
olbnildings. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULABS. 

■ 

Brenhan^  not  large  enough  for  admission  to  the  table,  deserves  mention  as  the  only 
town  in  the  State  that  has  thus  far  made  a  full  printed  report  of  its  schools.  The 
report  shows  regularl^^  {graded  schools,  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  each 
having  3  erades,  requiring  as  many  years,  making  a  9  years'  course.  The  principal 
of  the  high  school  has  the  supervision  of  all  the  schools,  which  appear  to  be  weU 
attended  and  skilfully  arrangea,  with  an  excellent  course  of  study. — (Third  annual 
report  by  Superintendent  W.  C,  Rote.) 

DctlUu  gives  no  other  information  respecting  its  schools  than  the  figures  in  the  table 
from  the  State  report. 

JBTotMton,  in  a  written  return,  makes  the  whole  enrolment  for  1878  in  its  public 
schools  229  more  than  that  given  in  the  State  report,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
1.420  (the  only  place  besides  Brenham  reporting  this  item):  while  in  private  and 
cnurch  schools  there  was  an  estimated  attendance  of  425.  The  schools  were  classed 
as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the  last  apparently  Serving  somewhat  the  purposes 
of  a  normad  school  for  the  city  system.  The  city  schools  received  |2,000  from  the  Pea- 
body  ftmd. 

From  other  cities  of  the  State  there  are  only  fragmentary  statistics  and  an  almost 
entire  absence  of  specifio  information  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  schools. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORICAL  DKPABTBCENT8  AND  TBACHBRS'  mSTITtrrES. 

No  provision  was  made  by  the  State  in  1878  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  either 
by  means  of  normal  schools  or  institutes  ;^  and  the  only  opportunitiesfor  their  training 

>  Steps  -were,  however,  taken  In  that  year  tc^warda  secoiinir  State  anthoritj  for  the  establishment  of 
institntions  meant  to  aid  in  preparing  teachers  for  work  in  uie  State  schools,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
report  for  1879  may  contain  infSormatiini  of  the  opening  of  such  institationi. 
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appear  to  Ixave  been  in  the  depftitmentB  of  Mansfield  Kale  and  Female  Coll^  aad 
in  the  Tillotson  Notmal  Institote.  at  Aastiny  which  is  under  liie  oare  of  the  American 
Missiona^  Association.  'Ftoxd.  tne  annual  report  of  this  association  it  appeals  that 
there  were  146  students  attending  Tillotson  Institute  dnsiiiig  1878  under  2  teachen. 

SECONDARY  INSTBUCTJON. 

FUBUC  HIQH  SCHOOLS. 

Ho  estimate  can  be  given  as  to  the  number  of  publlo  schools  making  proviston  for 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  but  it  would  appear  that  suchfacillnes  are  offered 
iD.  most  of  the  larger  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  cities.  Houston  reports  an  enrolment 
of  99  in  the  high  school  there :  Brenham,  of  48  j  Denison,  through  the  Eclectic  Teacher, 
reports  a  high  school  class  or  10  connected  with  her  system  of  graded  schools.^  The 
l|^h  school  at  Brenham  provides  two  courses  of  study,  a  classical  and  a  scientific^  each 
Gorering  3  yean. 

OTHBlt  SEOOKDAKT  8CHOOI& 

For  the  names,  location,  and  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academies^  pre- 
paratory schools  and  departments,  where  sueh  have  reported,  see  Tables  IV,  YI,  and 

VII  of  the  apx>endix,  and  for  summaries  of  their  statisti^Sy  see  ooiresponding  tables 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

suPERioB  msraucnoN. 

O0IU1GB8  tOB  TOmrO  MBK  OB  FOB  BOTB  8BXB& 

The  collegiate  institutions  reporting  for  1878  are  Bayloiv  Southwestern,  Trinity,  and 
Waco  Universities,  Austin,  Mandela,  Marvin,  and  Salado  Colleges,  and  the  Texaa 
Military  Institute.  Intelligence  from  an  antiioritative  source  informs  us  tiiat  St. 
Marv's  University.  Oalveston,  closed  for  several  yean«  has  been  reopened,  and  that 
statistics  of  attendance  and  arrangement  of  course  will  be  forthcoming  for  1879-'80. 

For  the  reported  statistics  of  the  others,  see  Table  DL  of  the  appendix  following,  and 
fbr  a  summary  of  these  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner  preceding, 

DilVrnW102ff8  VOB  TtUt  SUPSBIOB  IMHTBUCnOH  OF  TOUMO  WOMEN. 

In  5  of  the  above  mentioned  colleges  and  universitieB  young  women  are  admitted  on 
oqnal  terms  with  men.  There  are  also  in  the  State  a  number  of  institutions  for  higher 
instruction  devoted  exclusively  to  young  women.    For  statistics  of  these,  see  l^ble 

VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  of  the  same  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
pxeoeding, 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PB0FE8SI0NAI.  INSCTBUCTIOK. 

flGDENUFXC 

The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College^  College  Station,  Brazos  County, 
established  in  1876,  is  the  only  institution  for  scientifio  instruction  in  the  State  that 
has  been  fully  organized.  It  would  appear  that  advanced  work  has  not  yet  been  fiiirly 
obmmenoed  here,  owing  to  a  lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  pupils.  Four  ^enend 
courses  of  study  have  been  arranged,  including  (1)  agricnlture,  (9)  mechanics  and 
engineering,  (3)  languages  and  lit^ture,  and  (4)  military  tactics.  These  are  divided 
iX^  8  departments,  each  under  a  professor. — (Catalogue^  1877-78.) 

Information  is  at  hand  to  the  effect  that  arrangements  have  been  begun  to  establish 
an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  fi>r  colored  people  near  Hempstead.  Accord- 
log  to  a  statement  of  Dr.  Bufiia  C  Burlesony  of  Waco,  £hA  fitate  haa  purchased  a  fknn 
qCi2,000  acres  for  the  porposa. 

PBOVB081O1PA2*. 

The  Theologio(U  Department  tf  Baylor  UmvereUff,  Ind6pe(ndenee(BaptiBt)^which  hasaS 
years'  course  of  study  and  reports  an  attendance  of  li  students  in  1877'78,  is  thotonly 
Boihool  of  theology  reporting.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  examination  is  reqnised  £or 
a^oission. 

iThe  Law  Ikpartmext  of  MnUy  Vniioeniijf  has  graduated  23  studento  during  the  4 
years  of  its  existence.  Besides  a  comprehensive  course  in  the  common  law,  instruc- 
tion is  also  ^ven  in  the  civil  law  of  Spain  mod  Mecdoa  Ko  specifiA  literary  prQpara- 
tipn  is  required  fi)r  admission. — rUniversity  catalogue,  1877-78.) 

The  Law  Department  ef  Bmjflor  Umvereitf^  has  been  suspended^ 

The  Texae  Mei^oal  College  andHoepUalj  Galveston,  presents  an  annual  course  of  leet- 
ittes  covering  4  months  and  said  to  embrace  all  tne  essentia)  branches  of  medical 
seienoe.  To  graduate,  the  student  must  have  attended  2  fhll  courses  of  lectures  and 
Buist  have  studied  iiMHltoine  3  years,  inolua&ve  of  attend»niwi>a  leetozes^  under  -some 
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legnl&r  practitioner.  He  mnfit  also  liave  dissected  during  2  courses  and  have  passed 
a  satisflBMstory  examination.  Facilities  are  offered  for  the  study  of  disease  at  the  bed* 
side  and  for  dissection.— '(Circular. ) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

KDtTCATTON  OF  THB  DBAV  Ain>  DUMB. 

In  the  Texas  Institntion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Aastin,  the  State  provides  for  this 
class,  free  of  charge,  equal  advantages  to  those  offered  the  blind.  The  age  of  admi»- 
sion  to  tiie  instltuti(Mi  is  between  10  and  20  years.  Pupils  are  instructed  in  the 
common  school  branches,  in  farm  work,  shoemaking,  and  the  work  of  a  printing  office ; 
also,  in  domestic  labor  and  sewing.  Two  hours  every  day  are  regularly  devoted  to 
manual  labor. — (Bepoort  of  instituuon,  1878.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THB  BLIND. 

IThe  TiBxas  Institution  of  Learning  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  net  an  a^ylusL  althoagh 
sometimes  so  called,  is  for  the  education  of  blind  persons  of  sound  mina  and  good 
health  under  24  years  of  age.  The  State  provides  board,  schooling,  washing,  and 
medical  attendance  for  pupils  in  this  school,  the  only  expense  to  parehts  being  fi>r 
clothing  and  travelling.  In  addition  to  the  usual  litenury  branches,  Inelnding  masi^y 
pupils  are  taught  broom,  pillow,  and  mattress  making,  the  caning  of  chairs,  sewing, 
fancy  work,  &o. — (Beport,  1878.) 

BDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATB  A8BO0XATI0N. 

The  great  territorial  extent  of  Texas,  the  scantiness  of  facilities  for  travel,  and  the 
very  smaU  pay  of  many  teachers  where  the  average  annual  session  of  the  schools  has 
been  only  from  3  to  4  months  have  hindered  thus  far  the  formation  of  a  State  teachers' 
association.  One  is  said,  however,  to  have  been  formed  with  a  view  to  a  meeting 
in  1879. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hoo.  a  N.  HoLLnroBWOBTB  Montmry  itfBkiU  hooird  9t  trfwotipn  omA  Hi  #sgBiitfgi  9§mr^  Aiutk^ 
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TCRMONT. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1876-^. 

1877-»78. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTKNDANCB. 

Tonth  5  to  20  jrears  of  age 

Yonth  5  to  20  in  commoTi  Hchoolfl  -  -  - « - 

92,425 
69,708 
73,353 
45,318 
6,183 

2,373 

397 

7 

2,545 
122 

720 

3,606 

4,3:26 

18  63 

5  39 

1548,253 
537,153 

1669,087 

92,831 
71,366 
73,081 

48,638 
4,796 

406 
1,658 

Youth  of  any  age  in  common  schoola.. 

272 

3,320 

Youth  5  to  S^  in  other  than  oovnivK>Ti 

1,387 

sohoolB. 

BCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  8<»100LB. 

Number  of  districts...... ....  •.«.  •••• 

Fractional  districts  ...«.r  .t..^.»  ...^..^ 

Towns  nsiuff  the  town  system 

C<>mmnn  «*>ho«ls- ..,.-,  ,-,,^,, 

• 

Average  time  of  school,  in  days 

TBACUEBS  AND  THSIR  PAT. 

Men  teachinir..*... ......  ..••  .••..... 

124 

2 

Women  teaching 

Whole  number  of  teachers  .......  •••• 

* 

• 

Averaffe  weekly  nav  of  men  a......... 

f7  61 
5  00 

$516,893 
511, 101 

tios 

39 

Average  weekly  pay  of  women  a ..... . 

BXGKIPTS  AND  DI8BUBSEMBNT8. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditure  for  public  schools.. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Jlmnnnt  of  available  school  ftmd  * . . . . 

""* •••• 

$31,360 
26;  058 

a  Including  booid. 

(Biennial  report  for  1877  and  1878  of  Hon.  Edward  Conant,  State  superintendent 
of  education,  and  returns  for  the  same  years.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEBS. 

A  St<ate  snpenntendent  of  education,  elected  by  the  joint  assembly  at  each  biennial 
session  of  the  legislature^  has  general  charge  of  public  school  interests. 

For  each  county  there  is  an  examining  board  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  of  town 
superintendents,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  teachers  and  erant  certificates. 

For  the  town  there  is  a  superintendent  of  common  schools;  also  a  board  of  school 
directors,  comprising  either  3  or  6  members,  elected  by  the  people. 

For  the  school  district  there  are  elected  annually  a  moderator,  a  clerk,  a  collector  of 
taxes,  a  treasurer,  one  or  three  auditors,  and  a  prudential  committee  of  three  persons, 
one  to  be  elected  each  year  and  to  hold  ofAce  for  three  years. 

OTHEB  FBATURBS  OF  TBS  ST8TBH. 

Schools  are  sustained  by  a  tax  on  the  grand  list  of  the  districts,  by  the  income  of 
town  school  funds,  and  by  interest  on  the  United  States  deposit  funds.  One-half  the 
amonnt  from  the  two  flnt  mentioned  sources  is  diyided  amons  the  school  districts 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  therein,  the  other  half  in  pro- 
jKirtion  to  the  aggregate  attendance  on  public  schooU  in  each  district.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  law  In  1^6  provides  that  when  the  amount  shall  be  $1,200  or  more,  oidy  a 
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third  of  it  ahall  be  divided  among  the  divtzietB  without  regard  to  the  number  of  papilB, 
the  remaining  two-thirds  beine  appcrtioned  on  the  basis  of  attendance.  The  interest 
on  the  United  States  deposit  rand  is  apportioned  to  the  several  towns,  organized  and 
unorganized,  and  to  the  gores  of  land  m  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
each,  according  to  the  United  States  census  of  1860. 

Teachers  of  district  schoola  are  required  to  obtain  oertifioateB  of  qualification,  but 
principals  of  graded  and  union  schools  are  not. 

The  law  requires  every  child  of  good  health  and  sound  mind,  between  8  and  14 
years  of  a^e,  to  attend  public  school  at  least  3  months  in  the  year  unless  the  education 
of  snch  child  has  been  otherwise  adequately  provided  for.  The  employment  in  facto- 
ries of  children  who  have  not  received  this  amount  of  instruction  is  forbidden ;  and  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  flO  nor  more  than  $20  is  imposed  on  parente  or  guardians  who 
permit  a  violation  of  this  law,  as  well  as  on  employers  of  children  who  fisobey  its  pro- 
TiaionB. — (School  law,  1675,  and  Laws  of  Vermont,  1876.) 

GBNBRAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age,  a  much 
larger  one  in  the  attendance  of  such  youth  on  public  schoola,  and  a  very  encouraging 
advance  in  the  average  daily  attendance,  with  a  slight  addition  to  the  averaee  length 
of  school  term.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  shght  decrease  in  the  total  number 
of  all  ages  attending  common  schools,  with  a  much  greater  decrease  in  those  attending 
other  than  common  schools ;  also  a  decrease  in  the  pay  of  teachers  and  in  receipts  ana 
expenditures  for  school  purposes.  The  superintendent  says  that  the  figures  indicate 
that  the  common  school  is  growing  in  power  to  hold  the  pupils  who  once  enter  it; 
that  the  length  of  the  school  term  is  slowly  increasing,  and,  further,  that  reliance  ia 
coming  to  be  placed  more  on  public  schools  in  the  education  of  children. 

The  expenditures  for  school  purposes  in  1877-^8  fell  |26,000  below  those  of  the 
previous  year;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  schoola,  far  from  having  diminished  in 
value,  "  increased  in  teaching  power  and  governing  force,"  and  that  the  reduction  in 
wages  of  teachers  did  not  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  ^preater  purchasing  power  of 
money.  It  is,  however,  acknowledged  that  the  essential  weakness  of  Uie  public 
Bchool  system  in  Vermont  is  the  insumciencv  of  teachers' pay ;  that  many  of  the  best 
teachers  leave  their  schools  as  soon  as  they  become  qualified  to  do  really  food  work ; 
and  that  what  is  most  necessary  to  the  permanent  elevation  of  the  schools  is  uie  employ- 
ment of  many  more  teachers,  who  shall  be  worth  all  they  cost  at  a  higher  rate  of  wages, 
£nr  longer  terms. — (Beport,  1878.) 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  LA.W  RECOMMENDED. 

Superintendent  Conant  repeats  his  recommendation  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  State 
school  tax,  to  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  and  from  it  distributed  to  the  towns.  The 
statistical  tables  he  gives  for  1877  show  a  continuance  of  the  unequid  taxation  men- 
tioned in  previous  reports^  and  also  that  there  is  no  Just  ratio  between  the  money  paid 
and  the  quantity  or  quahty  of  teaching  secured,  but  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the 
higher  taxes  are  paid  for  the  shorter  and  poorer  schools. 

The  superintendent  recommends  further  changes  in  the  school  law,  as  follows :  that 
town  committees  to  select  and  recommend  school  text  books  be  provided  for,  with  a 
view  to  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  series ;  that  towns  which  decide  to  do  so  be 
authorized  to  purchase  text  books ;  that  a  portion  of  the  proposed  State  school  tax  be 
set  apart  to  support  high  schools ;  that  the  superintendent  m  his  Judgment  be  permitted 
to  substitute  educational  meetings  of  a  day  and  evening  for  teachers'  institutes ;  that 
teachers  attending  an  institute  held  during  term  time  in  Ihe  county  in  which  they  are 
teaching  be  allowed  to  draw  full  pay  for  tne  time  spent  at  the  institute ;  that  the  time 
of  continuance  of  the  normal  schools.be  extended  for  not  less  than  20  years,  and  that 
fbrther  direct  appropriations  be  made  to  them.— (State  report,  1878.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEBI8. 

OFFICERS. 

In  Burlington  there  is  a  board  of  school  commissioners,  composed  of  one  member  from 
each  ward,  with  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  aspresident ;  in  Rutland,  a  board 
of  trustees  of  9  members,  the  president  of  which  is  ex  omdo  superintendent  of  schools.-— 
(Beport,  1678.) 

STATISTICS. 


City  and  town. 


Bariington. 
Batlamd... 


EMimAted 
popnlfttioii. 


18.000 
10,000 


Yonth  of 
school  age. 


(a). 
01,800 


Eniolment 
in  pablic 
acboolB. 


M,680 
1.080 


Avenge 
•UendJttioe. 


017 
610 


Teaohen. 


88 

17 


Ezpendl- 
tnie. 


131,050 
0,6^ 


•Censas  not  token  in  1878. 


frlJBoliides  dvpUoste  enrolment. 


a  Estimated. 
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ADDmOKAI.  PABTICULAJm. 

The  schools  of  Burlington  are  classed  as  high,  grammar^  intermediato,  primary  a&d 
mixed  or  ungraded,  the  latter  inclnding  both  da^  and  eyeninff  schools.  The  wwk  of 
the  schools  is  said  to  be  well  done.  The  statistics  for  1878  Suow  a  considenible  ii^- 
erease  in  the  average  daUy  attendance.  The  teachers  have  been  selected  withi  care, 
and  as  a  role  are  continued  as  long  as  they  prove  efficient ;  half  of  them  have  been  in 
their  places  4  years  or  more.  The  high  school  had  an  enrolment  of  96  in  the  fall*  term 
and  graduated  a  class  of  23. — (Burlington  report,  1878.) 

The  Butland  system  comprises  primary,  secondary,  intezmediate,  0ammaz|  and 
high  schools.  In  the  last  the  course  of  study  covers  3  years,  and  includes  Latin  and 
Greek.  Connected  with  the  school  is  a  well  selected  library  of  1,000  volumes,  which 
is  open  to  the  general  public,  as  well  as  to  all  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools. —  ((Cata- 
logue of  Butland  schools,  1^8.) 

TRkESmO  OF  TEACHERS. 

8TATB  KOBKJX  BGHOOXa. 

During  the  two  yeaxs  covered  by  the  State  report,  there  were  173  pupUs  graduated 
by  the  three  State  normal  schools,  136  £rom  the  first  course  and  37  irom  the  second. 
The  work  done  by  the  schools  was  useful  and  such  as  to  encourage  the  expectation  of 
more  and  better  in  the  future,  provided  they  be  properly  supported.  The  great  needs 
of  these  institutions  are  more  funds  and  the  adoption  of  a  settled  policy  in  regard 
to  them.  They  were  first  established  for  5  years ;  then  the  time' was  extended  3  and 
again  5  years  longer,  a  time  which  reaches  to  1880,  when  some  farther  action  in  xeg^ud 
to  them  must  be  taken. 

The  question  of  uniting  all  the  fhnds  in  the  snp]>ort  of  one  of  the  schools  haa  been 
widely  agitated ;  but  educators  are  not  yet  united  either  for  or  against  this  plan. 
The  views  of  town  superintendents,  as  ascertained  from  replies  to  inquiries  addressed 
them,  are  about  evenfy  divided,  standing  371  in  favor  of  having  only  one  school  and 
380  for  more  than  one.  The  superintonc^nt's  own  opinion  is  not  given,  but  he  affords 
space  for  full  expression  of  that  of  another  who  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  havii^g^one 
laree  strong  school,  ably  taught,  rather  than  three  weak  ones. 

A  law  of  1876  allows  each  town  in  the  State  one  free  scholarship  in  each  of  the  three 
schools,  the  candidates  to  be  recommended  by  the  town  superintendents.  Kormal 
school  officers  may  draw  upon  the  State  treasurer  for  |24  a  year  for  each  scholarship 
thus  filled.  Under  this  provision,  733  such  scholarships  have  been  granted,  and  the 
measure,  as  far  as  reported,  has  worked  well.  At  Johnson  it  has  resulted  in  givtngthe 
school  a  wider  patronage,  as  well  as  in  securing,  through  the  cooperation  of  the^town 
superintendente,  a  better  class  of  scholars. 

The  school  at  CasileUm  during  the  two  years  covered  by  the  report  has  been  strictlT 
a  normal  school,  the  preparatory  department  bavins  been  discontinued.  The  resnU 
has  been  a  growth  in  strength  and  influence.  There  was  an  attendance  hexe  in 
1877-78  of  70  pupils,  15  of  whom  were  graduated  from  the  first  course  and  6  fhun  the 
second. 

At  Johntony  the  courses  of  study  were  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  botany  tt>  the 
first  and  general  history  to  the  second.  The  total  attendance  for  the  four  quarters  of 
1877-'78  was  304,  the  average  of  each  quarter,  76,  and  19  pupils  were  graduated.fipom 
the  first  course  and  2  from  the  second. 

At  thtl Randolph  school  political  economv  was  added  to  the  first  course,  moral  philos- 
ophy was  made  obligatory  in  the  secona,  and  general  history  added  to  the  list  of 
optional  studies.  There  was  in  1877-78  an  aggregate  attendance  here  of  6*^  pupils, 
making  an  average  of  155  for  each  quarter,  of  whom  46  were  in  preparatory  studies 
and  49  in  primary.  Sixteen  students  graduated  from  the  first  course  and  4  froiOi  the 
second. — (State  report,  1877-^8.) 

TRAINIKO  DEPABTUXm!. 

Under  the  provisions  of  a  law  passed  in  1876  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  Stoto, 
permitting  the  establishment  of  training  departmente  in  graded  schools,  a  department 
for  the  training  of  teachers  was  organised  in  1877  in  connection  with  the  Bennington 
graded  school,  from  which  a  class  of  7  young  women  was  graduated  in  June,  1878, 
receiving  licenses  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  for  five  years. — (State 
report.) 

TRACBXBS?  iN8TinrnE& 

Institutes  were  held  in  14  counties  during  the  year  1877-^  the  aggregate  number 
of  t'Oachers  present  being  819.  As  the  object  of  the  institutes  is  not  only  to  instmcft 
and  inspire  the  teachers,  but  also  to  awaken  an  educational  interest  among  the  people, 
they  have  been  held  not  always  in  large  towns  or  towns  situated  on  railroad^  but 
whose  it  was  thought  they  would  most  advance  educational  interests. 
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A  nmnber  of  teachers'  meetings  lasting  a  day  and  eyening  were  also  held  and  were 
generally  well  attended,  the  number  present  at  some  of  them  being  large  and  the  in- 
terest taken  very  great.  Town  superintendents  and  the  people  of  the  towns  made 
most  of  the  preparation  for  them  and  did  most  of  the  work.  The  State  superintend- 
ent belieyes  that  the  sabstitntlon  of  such  meetings  for  teachers'  institutes  m  some  of 
the  counties  would  be  sometimes  beneficial,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  recommends 
that  authority  be  giyen  him  to  use  the  institute  money  for  the  expenses  of  such  meet- 
ings when  he  shall  Judge  that  course  to  be  most  useful  to  the  people  of  a  county.—  (Re- 
port.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION.     * 

PUBLTO  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  public  high  schools  in  operation  is  not  given  in  the  superintendent's 
report.  A  list  of  graded  schools  as  well  as  of  academies  for  1876-'77  is  presented,  but 
the  returns  from  such  schools  for  the  year  1878  had  not  been  received  in  time  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  report.^ 

OTHER  BECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  aud  preparatory 
department  of  a  college,  sec  Tables  VI,  YII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and 
summaries  of  these  in  tlio  rex>ort  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.' 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Univergity  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College,  Burlington,  provides  depart- 
ments of  instruction  in  arts,  applied  science,  and  medicine.  In  the  department  of 
arts,  which  has  8  professors,  tne  studies  pursued  are  divided  into  5  sections :  (1)  rhet- 
oric and  English  literature ;  (2)  languages,  including  Latin,  Qreek,  French,  and  Ger- 
man ;  (3)  mathematics ;  (4)  natural  science;  and  (5)  political,  moral,  and  intellectual 
philosophy.  The  last  includes  a  course  in  the  fine  arts,  for  which  facilities  are  afforded 
by  well  selected  works  on  art  in  the  library  and  by  the  choice  collection  of  casts, 
models,  &c.,  in  the  Park  Gallery  of  Art.    Both  sexes  are  admitted. 

The  other  collegiate  institutions  reporting  are  Korunch  University ,  Northfield  (Prot- 
estant Episcopal),  and  Middlehury  College,  Middlebury  (Congregational).  The  former 
appears  to  have  no  distinctively  classical  course  and  to  provide  unprofessional  schools, 
but  seems  to  be  purely  a  military  and  scientific  institution  of  high  grade.  The  degrees 
conferred  are  bachelor  of  science,  master  of  science,  and  civil  engineer. —  (Catalogues.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Young  women  are  admitted  to  the  State  university  on  equal  terms  with  men.  Fur- 
ther opportunities  for  instruction  in  higher  branches  are  afforded  by  the  Vermont 
Methodist  Seminary  and  Female  College,  at  Montpelier,  which  is  authorized  by  law 
to  confer  collegiate  degrees.  The  collegiate  course  extends  over  4  years  ana  em- 
braces, besides  classiealstudies,  French  and  German.  Music,  painting,  and  drawing 
are  also  taught.  For  statistics,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  of  this 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  « 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Opportunities  f#r  scientific  study  are  provided  in  th(\  University  of  Vermont,  which 
includes  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  in  Norwich  University. 

The  Department  of  Applied  Science  of  the  Untcereity  of  Vermont  embraces  4  courses 
of  study:  (1)  in  agriculture  and  related  branches,  (2)  in  theoretical  and  applied 
chemistry,  (3)  in  civil  engineering,  and  (4)  in  metallurgy  and  mining  engineering.  In 
addition  to  these,  a  literary-scientific  course  has  been  arranged,  which  coincides  sub- 
stantially with  tne  regular  academic  oourse,  save  that  Greek  is  omitted  and  its  place 
supplied  by  scientific  studies.  There  has  been  also  a  special  winter  course  oa  agri- 
cultural subjects  provided  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  who  cannot  leave  the  farm 
during  the  summer.  It  was  proposed  in  1878  to  hold  a  series  of  farmers'  institutes  in 
the  different  counties  of  the  State,  at  which  the  various  departments  of  agricultural 

>  In  1877  there  were  137  papiis  in  the  course  piepftratory  to  college,  and  20  gradoAteB  firom  that  course, 
with  48  eradaatea  from  other  courses.    The  precise  nmnber  of  high  school  pupils  is  not  stated. 

*Tw6ntv  Incorporated  academies  in  1876-*77  reported  to  the  State  superintendent  109  teachers,  with 
2,355  pupus;  of  tnese,  329  were  in  a  college  preparatory  course,  from  wnich  60  graduated. 

16  E 
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Bcience  slionld  be  represented,  and  lat^r  information  shows  that  some  efficient  xrork 
was  done  in  this  direction. — ( (Iniversity  catalogue. ) 

In  Korwich  Univerntif,  Northiield  (Protestant  Episcopal),  the  coarse  of  instmction 
embraces  the  usual  studies  of  a  good  scicntitic  education,  while  the  charter  reqoires 
civil  engineering  and  military  science  to  be  distinguishing  features.  There  is  a  col- 
legiate course  of  4  years,  and  also  a  preparatory  and  business  one  of  3. — (Circular  of 
university. ) 

P&OFESSIONAL. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Vermont  provides  a  conrsS  of  iustrac- 
tion  embracing  lectures  on  the  seven  principal  branches  of  medical  science.  Candi- 
dates for  graduation  must  have  studied  medicine  3  years  under  a  regular  practi- 
tioner, must  have  attended  2  courses  of  lectures,  one  of  them  here,  and  ninst  paea 
an  examination  before  the  medical  faculty,  and  a  board  of  examiners  appointor!  by  the 
State  Medical  Society.  There  are  no  literary  requisites  for  admission. — (University- 
catalogue.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  State  has  no  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  these  classes,  but  makes  provi- 
sion for  them  at  institutions  in  other  States.  Twenty-three  such  appear  in  the  Amer- 
ican Asylum  for  Deaf-Mutes,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  3  in  the  Clarke  Institution  for  I>eaf- 
Mutes,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  some,  it  is  not  said  how  many,  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Boston.  What  proportion  of  these  are  State  pupils  doc^ 
not  appear.  % 

REFORMATOBT  TRAINING. 

The  Vermont  Reform  School,  Yergennes,  opened  in  1866,  has  since  that  date  had  i367 
boys  and  girls  tmder  training.  They  are  committed  by  parents  and  guardians  or  by 
the  courts^  no  children  under  16  being  received.  In  1877-^78,  there  were  173  children 
under  training  here,  150  boys  and  23  girls.  Reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography, 
arithmetic,  history,  and  geometry  were  taught,  besides  a  number  of  employments, 
including  housework,  sewing,  seating  chairs,  shoemaking,  and  farming.  Six  hoars 
each  day  are  devoted  by  the  children  to  labor  and  4  to  study.  The  institution  is  sap- 
ported  by  the  State  treasury,  aided  by  the  eaminj^s  of  the  boys.  The  earning  in 
ISTT-TS  amounted  to  $3,625.68,  a  large  increase  over  the  amount  earned  in  1876-*77. —  i 

(Vermont  State  officoc*s  report,  1877-78.)  ( 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Barrc, 
August  13,  14,  and  15,  was  fully  attended.  Many  prominent  teachers  of  the  State 
were  present,  as  well  as  others  from  abroad,  including  Rev.  Dr.  McCosh,  of  Princeton. 
The  first  address,  by  Rev.  M.  H.  Bnckham,  president  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
and  president  also  of  the  association,  was  on  ''  The  office  and  qualifications  of  the 
teacher.''  Among  other  subjects  discussed  were  '*  Text  books  versus  object  teach- 
iM,"  "The  teacher's  work,"  "The  moral  and  religions  training  of  the  young,"  and 
"  The  legislation  needed  for  our  schools,"  the  last  being  by  Hon.  Edward  Conant, 
State  superintendent  of  education.  Dr.  McCosh  delivered  an  interesting  address  in 
which  he  compared  the  American  system  of  schools  with  various  European  systems. 
Other  papers  of  interest  were  presented,  and  there  were  discussions  of  various  stib- 
jects.  All  things  considered,  the  meeting,  it  is  stated,  was  one  of  the  most  successful, 
useful,  and  interesting  ever  held  by  the  association. — (New-England  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, August  29,  1878.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
HoQ.  EoWAKD  COXATT,  SlaU  superinUtident  q/  education^  Handolpk, 
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TIBGIIVIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1876-'77.    !    1877-78. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


POPULATIOX  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  youth  5  to  21 

Colored  yonth  5  to  21 

Whole  number  of  school  age 

Whites  in  public  schools 

Colored  in  public  schools 

Whole  reported  enrolment 

White  pupils  over  the  school  age 

Colored  pupils  over  the  school  age  — 

Whites  m  average  dally  attendance.. 

Colored  in  average  daily  attendance.. 

Whole  average  dally  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  school  jiopulation  enrolled. 

Per  cent,  in  average  daily  attendance. 

Per  cent,  of  white  attendance  on  av- 
erage enrolment.  . 

Percent,  of  colored  attendauC/C  on  av- 
erage enrolment. 

SCHOOLS  AND  fiCUOOL-UOL'SES. 


Schools  for  white  pupils 

Schools  for  colored  pupils 

Whole  number  of  public  schools  & 

Number  of  them  graded 

Average  time  of  school,  in  days  . . 

School-houses  used 

Number  owned  by  districts 

Number  built  in  the  year 

Valuation  of  all  school  property . . 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


W^ite  teachers  in  public  schools. . 
Colored  teachers  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  employed 

Number  of  men  teaching 

Number  of  women  teaching 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  w^omen. . 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  them .... 


STATE    SCHOOL  FUND. 


Amount  of  permanent  fund. 


0280,149 

o280. 149 

0202,640 

o202.  (MO 

0482,789 

0482, 7^9 

139,931 

140, 472 

65,043 

61, 772 

204, 974 

202, 244 

a:u 

:«26 

228 

209 

82,029 

82,164 

:^,  814 

34,300 

117,843 

116,464 

42.5 

41.8 

24.4 

24.1 

75.2 

74.08 

75.5 


3,442 
1,2:30 
4,672 
164 
112.4 


$969,317 


4,069 
671 
4,740 
2,967 
1,773 
$S3  10 
27  37 


|1, 102, 113 
1,050,347 


|1, 430, 645 


75.04 


$1. 


3,399 
1,146 
4,545 

177 
106.6 
4,144 
1.977 

250 
012, 503 


3,930 
673 
4,603 
2,853 
1,7.50 
|32  19 
27  14 


o|938, 381 
963  895 


$1,430,645 


541 


135 


143,186 


3,271 

2,730 

106 

19 


1,514 

1,379 

.7 

.3 

.4 


139 


137 
114 

23 
10  91 

23 


$163, 733 

86,452 


a  Scliool  consun  of  1875. 

ft  Each  crad^  of  one  t«a«1ier  in  a  graded  school  is  counted  as  a  school. 

e  Including  balanco  on  hand  at  beginning  of  the  year. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Hnffner,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
for  the  two  years  indicated,  except  the  figures  for  receipts,  expenditures,  and  school 
Aind,  which  are  from  written  returns.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  State  officers  are  a  board  of  edncation  and  a  snperintendent  of  public  instme- 
Hon,  the  latter  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly  every  4  years.  The  board 
is  composed  of  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  attor-> 
ney  general.  ' 

For  counties  there  are  superintendents  of  schools  appointed  b^  the  State  boaid, 
with  school  boards  composed  of  county  superintendents  and  distnot  school  trustees; 
also,  ^*  school  trustee  electoral  boards,"  composed  of  the  county  school  superintend- 
ent, the  county  Judge,  and  the  attorney  for  the  Commonwealth  in  each  county. 

District  school  trustees,  3  members  in  each  district,  are  appointed  by  the  school 
trustee  electoral  boards  for  terms  of  3  years,  with  provision  for  yearly  change  of  one 
member. —  (School  laws.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  TUE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  are  sustained  by  State,  county,  and  district  funds.  State  funds  com- 
prise the  annual  interest  on  the  literary  fund,  a  capitation  tax  not  to  exceed  f  1  a  year 
on  male  citizens  21  years  of  age.  and  snch  tax  on  property  as  the  general  assembly 
shall  order  to  be  levied,  but  not  less  than  one  mill  nor  more  than  five  mills  on  the 
dollar.  County  funds  embrace  such  tax  as  shall  be  levied  by  the  board  of  supervi- 
8ors  and  all  fines,  penalties,  and  donations,  or  the  income  arising  therefrom.  Dis- 
trict funds  are  obtamed  from  taxes  levied  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  coimty 
for  the  purposes  of  the  district,  and  from  fines,  penalties,  and  donations.  County  and 
district  taxes  are  limited  to  ten  cents  on  the  $100  of  taxable  property.  School  funds 
aro  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  youth  between  5  and  21  years  of  age. 

To  receive  public  funds,  schools  must  be  kept  in  operation  5  months  during  the  year. 
They  are  free  to  residents  between  5  and  21  years  of  age ;  but  white  and  cmored  chil- 
dren must  not  be  taught  in  the  same  school.  Until  July  1, 1880,  persons  between  21 
and  25  years  old  may  be  taught  in  the  public  free  schools  on  the*  payment  of  a  fixed 
tuition  fee.  The  branches  to  i>e  taught  are  ortho^aphy,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  and  geography ;  and  no  others  may  be  introduced  except  as  allowed  by  spe- 
cial regulations  of  the  board  of  education.  Instruction  in  the  lusher  branches  may 
be  permitted  at  the  will  of  county  and  district  boards ;  but  in  sucn  cases  pupils  must 
pf^  tuition  fees. 

Teachers  cannot  receive  pay  from  public  funds  unless  they  hold  certificates  of  quali- 
fication in  full  force  given  by  county  or  city  superintendents.  Teachers'  certificates  are 
good  for  one  year,  teachers^  professional  certificates  for  two  years.  The  difTerence  in 
these  grades  is  not  based  on  any  difierence  in  the  subjects  taught,  but  on  different 
degrees  of  ability,  experience,  attainment,  and  success. —  (School  laws.)      ^ 

GENERAt  CONDITION. 

There  was  a  large  decrease  in  receipts  and  expenditures  for  school  purposes  in 
1877-78  and  a  corresponding  diminution  in  enrolment,  average  attendance,  number 
of  teachers  employed  and  of  schools  sustained.  The  superintendent  nevertheless  re- 
ports an  increasing  interest  in  education  among  the  white  people  of  the  State.  This 
IS  shown  by  the  fact  that  although  43  of  their  schools  had  to  be  closed  there  was  a 
gain  of  541  pupils  attending.    The  colored  lost  84  schools  and  3,271  pupils, 

A  summary  of  reports^from  county  and  city  superintendents  shows  the  following 
facts  as  to  the  condition  of  education  throughout  tne  State.  In  46  counties  and  cities 
there  is  reported  a  gain  in  public  school  sentiment ;  in  44,  no  change  in  tliis  respect 
since  the  previous  year,  while  19  reported  unfavorable  results  from  the  diversion  of 
school  funds,  and  1  did  not  report.  Ninety-one  counties  and  cities  reported  im- 
provement or  a  prospect  of  improvement  in  school-houses,  while  in  19  there  was  no 
such  encouraginji^  condition,  and  from  1  there  was  no  report.  All  the  teachers  in  10 
counties  and  cities  used  improved  methods  of  teaching;  in  16  counties  and  cities  the 
majority  used  such  methods;  in  9,  one-half  used  them;  in 7,  two-thirds;  in  11,  one- 
third  ;  in  2j  one-fourth ;  in  7,  one-fifth ;  in  3,  oue-sixth ;  and  in  1  county,  one-tentb. 
In  30  counties  and  cities  snch  methods  were  used  by  *'a  few''  teachers;  in  7,  they  were 
used  by  none ;  and  from  7  other  counties  and  cities  no  report  was  received. — (Report.) 

LOSS  or  SCHOOL  REVENUE  AXD  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

The  superintendent  states  that  the  diversion  of  school  funds  complained  of  in  hia 
report  for  1877  has  since  then  greatly  increased.  Up  to  that  time  the  loss  of  the  school 
fund  had  been  about  eighty  thousand  dollars  annually,  but  in  1878  there  were  used 
(850,000  of  the  school  money  for  other  purposes,  or  about  one-half  the  proceeds  of  tax- 
ation for  schools.  The  result  must  be  a  continuance  of  the  shrinkage  which  has  been 
foing  on  for  some  time  past  in  public  school  work.  It  is  expected  that  only  about 
alf  as  many  schools  can  be  opened  in  1879  as  were  in  operation  in  1878,  and  that  some- 
thing like  100,000  more  children  will  be  excluded  from  the  schools. 
A  majority  of  the  people  are  firm  in  their  determination  to  sustain  the  Bchool_system 
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and  are  greatly  di8satis6ed  wifch  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  knowing,  as  tbey  do,  that 
the  taxes  which  the  State  constitution  requires  to  be  levied,  collected,  and  apiplied 
every  year  for  the  support  of  schools  are  levied  and  collected,  but  not  applied|  the 
State  failing  to  keep  its  faith  with  them  in  respect  to  this.  As  long  as  the  scnoolB 
were  generally  kept  in  operation  and  the  suffering  was  chiefly  amone  the  unpaid 
teachers,  the  full  effect  was  not  appreciated ;  but  now  that  many  of  the  schools  are 
closed  and  the  children  loft  to  grow  up  iu  ignorance,  the  mischief  is  brought  home  to 
the  people  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  immeasurable  discontent. 

The  origin  of  this  diversion  of  the  school  money,  or  ''  misapplication,''  as  the  supreme 
court  calls  it,  is  traced  to  the  law  which  authorized  the  issue  of  State  bonds  whose 
coupons  should  be  receivable  for  taxes.  The  revenues  proving  insufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  State  government,  school  moneys  were  used  for  other  purposes  than  that 
for  which  they  were  set  apart,  and  the  courts  have  sustained  the  law  out  of  whose 
practical  operation  the  troubles  arose. —  (State  report,  1877-7d.) 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OR  NOTHING. 

Superiutendent  Rnffner  devotes  som^  space  in  his  report  to  the  discussion  of  an 
idea,  which  he  says  seems  to  exist  in  some  minds,  that  the  curtailment  of  school  reve- 
nues may  possibly  have  the  effect  of  restoring  the  old  system  by  which  the  tuition  of 
poor  cliildren  only  was  provided  for  by  the  State.  He  regards  such  a  result  ae  not 
only  undesirable  but  impossible,  even  were  constitutional  difficulties  removed.  The 
condition  and  circumstances  of  the  peopio  are  different  f^m  what  they  were.  The 
number  of  public  spirited  meu  who  used  to  tax  themselves  heavily  to  maintain  a  school 
for  the  neighborhoiod  has  been  greatly  reduced,  while  the  mass  of  the  people  are  un- 
able to  pay  private  teachers.  Frivate  education  costs  about  double  that  of  public. 
Under  the  system  once  in  vogue  only  60,000  children  went  to  primary  schools  in  what 
is  now  Virginia ;  with  the  same  territory  and  with  about  the  same  population,  140,000 
white  children  and  60,000  colored  now  attend.  The  60,000  pupils  under  the  old  system 
moreover  included  both  private  and  State  pupils,  the  latter  being  in  the  migority.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  superintendent,  there  is  no  hope  in  any  system  but  that  of  the  public 
free  schools;  and  after  a  trial  of  8  years  and  a  study  of  school  systems  everywhere,  he 
believes  the  general  system  of  this  State  to  be  the  best  possible. — (Report.) 

AMOUNT  DUE  THE  SCHOOLS  FROM  THE  STATE. 

In  respect  to  the  amonnt  due  the  schools  from  the  State,  a  difference  of  opinion 
has  for  some  time  existed  between  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
the  State  auditor.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  superintendent,  the  total  indebtr 
edness  to  school  funds  amounts  to  $1,113,052.26,  while  a  statement  from  the  auditor 
places  the  amount  at  only  about  one-half  that  sum.  This  discrepancy,  it  would 
appear,  has  arisen  paitially  from  a  difference  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law  which 
provides  for  the  support  of  schools. 

Iiiasmuch  as  the  revenues  from  taxation  come  into  the  treasury  in  money  and  cou- 
pons and  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  half  and  half,  the  auditor  of  public  accounts, 
soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  school  svstem,  suggested  a  doubt  as  to  whether  he 
was  bound  to  pay  over  the  amount  of  school  revenues  all  in  money,  instead  of  in 
money  and  coupons ;  or,  if  in  money,  whether  the  calculation  should  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  money  received  or  on  that  of  the  whole  revenue,  both  coupons  and  money. 
In  order  to  silence  these  doubts,  the  general  assembly  in  1873  passed  an  act  provid- 
ing that  **  It  shall  be  the  duty  or  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  annually  to  pay  over 
in  money,  according  to  the  usual  forms  and  general  provisions  of  law,  all  that  portion 
of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  State  which  is  set  apart  for  public  free  school  purposes.'' 

This  command,  however,  has  not  proved  sufficiently  authoritative  and  unmistaka- 
ble, for  the  auditor  continues  to  estimate  the  amount  due  the  schools  on  the  basis  of 
money  paid  in  for  taxes,  exclusive  of  coupons,  applying  all  the  latter  to  general  State 
purposes.  Superintendent  Ruffner  estimates  the  amount  of  funds  from  taxation  thus 
withheld  from  the  schools  to  be  $850,000. 

The  other  item  <.f  arrearages  consists  of  interest  overdue  the  literary  fund,  amount- 
ing, the  superintendent  states,  to  t^}052.26.  This  fund  includes  all  fines,  forfeitures, 
escheats,  penalties,  and  confiscations.  It  is  set  apart  by  the  State  constitution  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  school  system,  and  itti  annual  interest  is  by  law  required 
to  l>e  applied  to  this  purpose.  The  principal^  amounting  to  $1,543,669.05,  was  in 
1^3  funded  by  law  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  with  the  exception  of  $319,000  of  it, 
which  was  in  State  stock  bearing?  per  cent.,  and  which,  from  an  informality  in  the 
law,  could  not  be  funded  at  6  per  cent.  By  general  consent,  however,  this  $319,000 
has  been  treated  as  if  funded,  and  the  interest  on  the  entire  sum  computed  at  6  per 
cent.  The  auditor  finds  a  reason  for  diverting  all  the  income  of  this  fund  from  the 
schools  iu  the  fact  that  $319,000  of  it  was  not  funded  at  6  per  cent.,  while,  as  the  su- 
perintendent says,  if  this  sum  be  not  considered  as  so  funded,  it  is  still  entitled  to  7 
per  cent.  But,  apart  from  this,  there  can  be  no  justice  in  throwing  out  the  entire 
interest  on  $1,543,669.05  because  $319,000  of  it  is  not  in  regular  form.—  (State  report.) 
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AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

Aid  to  the  amount  of  $15,350  was  received  by  the  State  in  1877-'78.  Of  this  snm 
$1,000  went  to  teachers'  institutes  and  $200  to  the  Journal  of  Education,  the  other 
donations  being  distributed  where  they  ^'have  exerted  educational  power  tenfold 
greater  than  is  ordinarily  effected  by  the  same  amount  of  money.'' — (Superintendent's 
statement  and  Peabody  fund  report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICEBS. 

Under  a  general  State  law  all  cities  and  towns  have  pubUo  school  boards  consisting 
of  not  more  than  3  trustees  Ax>m  e&ch  ward,  or,  in  the  absence  of  words,  3  for  each 
school  district.  In  cities  with  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  there  is  also  a  8ui>crin- 
tendent  of  schools,  who  is  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  educatiou. 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 


Alexandria 

BanyiUtt... 

Lynchbare 

Norfolk... 

Petersbnre 

Portnnouth 

Bichmond  . 


Estimated 
popaLation. 


Youth  of 
school  aze. 


14,000 
10.200 
15,000 
24,000 
23,000 
12.000 
70,000 


Eoxolmcnt  Daily aror- 
in  public  age  attend- 
acboola.  anco. 


Teachers. 


4,447 
1,233 
4,093 
0.244 
7,417 
3,399 
20,754 


1,189 
1,155 
1,539 
1,501 
2,075 
982 
6,271 


871 

634 

840 

1,078 

1,427 

502 

5,324 


18 
15 
23 
26 
30 
14 
127 


Earpendi 
ture. 


110,278 
7,260 
13,409 
18,019 
16, 913 
8.919 
74,508 


a  The  statiatics  (riven  are  firom  the  Slate  report,  except  aa  respects  population,  which  is  estimated,  and 

?'oath  of  school  age,  which  is  from  the  State  school  census  of  1875  and  consequently  considerably  bolow 
he  real  figure  at  present.    The  particulars  following  are  from  printed  reports,  the  State  tables,  and 
written  returns. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

In  Alexandria  the  public  schools,  12  of  tbem  for  whites  and  8  for  colored,  comprise 
primary  and  grammar  grades.  Besides  the  enrolment  in  these  there  was  an  estimated 
attendance  of  800  in  private  and  parochial  schools  during  the  year  1877-78. —  (Return 
and  State  report.) 

Danville  had  14  schools,  7  for  each  race:  the  enrolment  in  the  white  schools  reached 
61  per  cent,  of  the  school  population. — (State  report.) 

Lynchbiirq  bad  15  schools  for  white  and  7  for  colored  pupils,  the  former  enrolling  46 
per  cent,  of  the  white  youth  of  school  age ;  the  latter,  ®  per  cent,  of  the  colored  youth 
of  that  a^t>t.  The  schools  were  classe<l  as  primary,  grammar,  and  hi^h,  the  enrolment 
in  the  last  beiu<^  9.'>  in  1877-78.  Considerable  opposition  was  manifested  during  the 
year  to  instruct iou  iu  the  higher  branches  at  public  expense,  which  towards  the  close 
assumed  formidable  proportions;  but  a  special  casvass  of  tlie  white  taxpayers,  with 
a  view  to  sustain  the  system  intact  and  to  secure  larger  appropriations  therefor,  revealed 
deeper  interest  in  the  public  schools,  especially  pruuary,  than  the  superintendent  hod 
believed  to  exist.  With  250  children  in  private  and  church  schools,  the  whole  enrol- 
ment was  1,789. 

Norfolk  hod  18  schools  for  white  and  8  for  colored  youths,  26  iu  all.  The  white  schools 
had  iu  them  27  per  cent,  of  the  white  school  population ;  those  for  colored  pupils,  20 
per  cent,  of  those  entitled  to  attend. 

In  the  Petersburg  schools,  19  of  which  were  for  whito  and  16  for  colored  nupils,  there 
was  an  increase  during  1878  of  519  pupils  enrolled,  of  whom  181  were  wuite  and  338 
colored,  makine  an  increase  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  white  school  population  and  8  per 
cent,  on  the  colored  population.  This  is  ascribed  partly  to  the  fact  that  schools  ore 
growing  in  public  favor  and  partly  to  the  repeal  of  the  law  requiring  ]^)aymeut  of  poll 
tax  by  parents  before  their  children  can  be  admitted  to  school  privileges.  Dunng 
the  year  1878  the  gi'ades  comprised  5  primary  and  4  grammar,  each  covering  a  year, 
with  a  high  school  couise  of  three  years.  A  recent  rearrangement  of  the  studies,  if 
adopted  by  the  board,  will  limit  the  entire  course  to  10  years,  giving  only  4  years  in 
primary  and  3  in  grammar  erodes.  Besides  the  public  school  enrolment,  there  was 
an  estimated  attendance  of  1,200  in  privato  and  parochial  sobools,  making  a  total  of 
3,275  attending  all  schools. — ^Report  of  school  board,  1877-78.) 

Porttmouth  enrolled  in  her  10  scnools  for  whites  28  per  cent,  of  the  white  school  pop- 
ulation and  in  her  4  schools  for  colored  youth  30  per  cent,  of  those  entitled  to  enter, 
more  seeking  admission  than  there  were  acoommodations  for. 

The  Richmond  public  schools  show  an  increase  during  the  year  1877-78  of  669  pupils 
enrolled  aud  of  627  in  average  daily  attendance.  Owiug  to  the  stringency  of  the 
times^  there  have  been  calls  &r  creat  economy  in  expenditure,  and  the  average  cost 
of  tuition  por  capita  was  considerably  lessened  during  the  year;  but  this  was  not 
<irnnintiliHb(;d  without  a  Twluction  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  who  before  received  too  little 
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for  their  services.  For  the  past  two  years  the  school  accommodations  have  heen 
wholly  insafficienty  and  large  uomhers  of  applicants  have  been  refused  admission  for 
want  of  seats.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  system  of  half  day  schools  was  resorted  to. 
Twenty-two  such  schools  were  taught  in  1878  with  very  satisfactory  results  and  with 
an  adcUtional  cost  of  only  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  expense  necessary  for  conducting 
a  school  of  50  pupils.  The  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the 
primary  grades  covering  4  years,  the  others  3  each.  They  remain  in  session  9  months 
of  the  year.  There  was  also,  in  1878,  a  normal  school  for  colored  pupils,  the  building 
for  which,  valued  at  |25,000,  was  given  to  the  city  in  1876.'  The  enrolment  in  the 
high  school  numbered  255,  of  whom  75  were  boys  and  180  girls.  Twenty  were  gradu- 
ated at  the  close  of  the  session  in  1878,  of  whom  nineteen  were  girls.  There  was 
an  estimated  enrolment  of  3,400  in  private  and  parochial  schools  during  the  year, 
making,  with  those  in  public  schools,  a  total  of  9,671  youth  attending  school. —  (Rich- 
mond school  report,  1877-78.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

[^NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEFARTMKXTS. 

The  normal  schools  in  this  State  in  1878  were  the  Valley  Normal  Schoolf  Bridge- 
water,  oj^ned  in  1873,  which  in  187K  had  10  normal  students  and  116  other  students, 
and  received  aid  from  the  county  to  the  amount  of  $373.20 ;  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
Normal  School^  Strasbur^,  also  opened  iu  1873,  ha<l  1G8  pupils  in  1878,  none  reported 
as  normal,  though  it  had  an  appropriation  from  the  State  of  $225  and  from  the  county 
the  same  amount  for  normal  training ;  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  iMtitute, 
which  receives  one-third  of  the  aCTicultural  land  grant  fund  for  Virginia,  undertakes 
to  train  colored  youth  for  the  work  of  teaching  as  well  as  for  industrial  pursuits,  and 
had  24(5  normal  with  86  other  students  in  1878 ;  St,  Stephens  Normal  Schooly  Petersburg, 
under  charge  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  which  in  1878  had  30  normal  stu- 
dents, all  colored ;  a  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students^  Richmond,  connected  with  the 
public  school  system,  which  had  175  pupils  enrolled,  of  whom  8G  were  normal  students; 
Richmxind  Institute.  Richmond,  one  of  the  institutions  sustained  by  the  Baptist  Homo 
Mission  Society,  for  the  training  of  colored  preachers  and  teachers,  with  104  students. 
The  Normal  Department  of  Hoanoke  College  appears  no  longer  in  the  catalogue  of  that 
collescj  but  it  is  hoped  that  arrangements  for  summer  normal  work  may  be  made  at 
the  TJniversity  of  Virginia. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES.     / 

From  a  statement  in  the  official  department  of  the  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia, 
it  appears  that  3  teachers^  institutes  of  6  to  8  weeks  in  duration  have  been  held  for  a 
number  of  years  past  at  Hale's  Ford,  Franklin  County;  Railroad  Academy,  Bote- 
tourt County ;  and  Bridgewater,  Rockingham  County. 

EDUCATIOXAL  JOrRXAI.. 

The  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia,  a  monthly  issued  at  Richmond,  is  under  the 
Joint  editorship  of  the  State  superintendent  and  an  experienced  teacher  appointed  by 
the  State  Educational  Association.  By  the  number  of  its  articles  on  improved  methods 
of  teaching  it  formed  in  1878,  as  previously,  an  important  aid  in  that  elevation  of  the 
standard  of  instruction  which  the  school  officers  have  been  endeavoring  to  secure, 
besides  serving  as  a  medium  of  official  commimication  from  the  central  State  office  to 
all  employed  in  school  work. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  AND  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  decrease  in  number  of  schools  sustained,  an  increase  of 
13  appears  in  that  of  graded  schools,  there  being  reported  177  of  these  last  in  1878, 
against  164  in  1877.  rrecisely  what  proportion  have  high  school  departments  con- 
nected with  them  is  not  stated,  but  7,714  pupils  are  reported  as  studying  the  higher 
branches.  The  grades  reported  range  &om  2  to  14,  this  highest  number  being  at 
Lynchburg^ 

OTHER  SECONDAAY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  summa- 
ries of  these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

The  University  of  Virginia  received  in  1878  from  the  State  legislature  the  sum  of 
$30,000  and  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  in  addition  to  his  former  liberal  donations, 

Ml  «......  II  I..  .111.  I  I  .  m.^—^^  _^^„^ 

1  This,  from  aome  unexplained  cwue,  has  since  ceased  to  be  used  for  normal  school  training. 
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150.000  to  endow  a  professorship  of  g^eology  and  natural  history.  Under  a  late  law 
of  the  legislature,  stadents  firom  Virginia  over  18  years  of  age  are  on  examination  to 
be  admitted  free  of  tuition.  It  has  been  decided,  also,  to  offer  11  scholarships  to 
students  firom  other  States,  5  of  them  in  the  academic  department,  the  others  in  the 
professional  and  scientific.  The  airangement  of  studies  contiuaes  to  bo  that  of  inde- 
pendent schools  from  which  students  may  select  the  courses  they  prefer.  Each  student, 
however,  unless  excused  for  special  reasons,  must  attend  at  least  3  schools.  The 
degrees  conferred  in  the  academic  department  are  B.  a.,  b.  s.,  b.  l.,  m.  a.,  graduate  in 
a  school,  and  proficient.  In  addition  to  its  reaplar  classes,  the  university  provides 
private  summer  courses  in  pure  and  applied  matiiematics  ana  in  law. 

Of  6  other  colleges  and  universities  reporting,  Randolph  Macon  and  Richmond 
Colleges  and  Washmgton  and  Lee  University  have  a  plan  of  independent  elective 
schools  similar  to  the  above.  The  others,  Emory  and  Henry,  Hampden  Sidney,  and 
Roanoke  Colleges  have  an  established  curriculum,  extending  over  the  usual  4  collegiate 
years.  Two  ot  them  provide  preparatory  departments,  all  nave  classical  departments 
covering  4  years,  and  Emory  and  Henry  also  a  scientific  of  3  and  a  Latin-scientifio  of 
4  years.  Emory  and  Heur^  and  Roanoke  have  commercial  courses  and  the  latter  and 
Hampden  Sidney  provide  instruction  in  German  and  French. .  Washington  and  Lee 
also  has  schools  of  natural  science  and  civil  engineering. 

For  the  location,  prevailing  influences,  and  statistics  of  colleges  and  universities, 
see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTIOX  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  statistical  and  other  information  of  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of 
young  women  reporting  in  1878,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary 
of  them,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Instruction  in  scientific  branches  is  given  in  the  following  institutions :  The  Virginia 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Blacksburg,  which  receives  two-thirds  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  congressional  fund  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  purposes  and  has 
a  3  vears'  course  of  study  besides  the  preparatory ;  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricult- 
^  ural  Institute,  at  Hampton,  which  has  tne  remaining  third  of  the  fund,  its  work  being 
the  training  of  colored  young  men  and  women  for  teaching  and  for  industrial  em- 
ployments: the  agricultural  department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Albemarle 
County,  which  has  4  professors ;  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lexington,  a  State 
militarv  and  scientific  school,  with  a  4  years'  course  of  instruction ;  and  the  New  Mar- 
ket Polytechnic  Institute,  in  Shenandoah  County,  which,  besides  having  a  classical 
course  of  3  years,  provides  instruction  in  such  scientific  studies  as  engineering,  chem- 
istry, and  telegraphy.  Further  provision  for  scientific  study  is  made  in  Emory  and 
Henry  College,  which  presents,  besides  its  classical,  a  scientific  course  of  3  years  and 
a  Latin-scientific  one  of  4. 

For  statistics  of  institutions  for  scientific  instruction,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix, 
and  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  precodiug. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  following  theological  institutions  report  statistics  for  1878 :  Union  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Unite<l  States,  Hampden  Sidney ;  Rich- 
mond Institute,  Richmond  (Baptist);  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran General  Synod  South,  Salem  (Lutheran) ;  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  Fairfax  County,  Tneological  Seminary  Post  Office.  All  these  schools 
report  a  3  years'  course  of  theological  study,  except  Richmond  Institute,  which,  begin- 
ning at  a  considerablv  lower  point,  has  a  6  years'  course,  including  preparatory  and 
academic  studies.  All  require  an  examination  for  admission,  the  first  named  demand- 
ing a  collegiate  training  or  its  equivalent. —  (Catalogues  and  returns,  1878.)  For  sta- 
tistics, see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

Instruction  in  law  is  given  in  departments  connected  with  the  University  of  Vir- 
p^inia,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  Richmond  College.  The  course  of  study 
in  all  is  intended  to  cover  2  years,  but,  as  graduation  depends  on  the  results  of  exam- 
ination, students  who  are  able  to  do  so  are  permitted  to  take  the  studies  of  both  ^ears 
in  one.  There  is  no  examination  for  admission  in  any  of  them.  In  the  University  of 
Virginia,  besides  the  regular  session,  there  is  a  summer  course  of  lectures  extending 
over  2  months.  For  statistics,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  schools  of  medicine  reporting  are  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  and 
the  medical  dex)artment  of  the  University  of  Virginia.    In  the  first  there  is  the  usual 
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eonrse  of  medical  study ;  the  last  is  organized  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  other 
departments  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Students  are  graduated  on  satisfactory 
evidence  of  attainments  onl^,  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  they  may  have  at- 
tended lectures.  For  statistics,  see  Table  jLIU  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this 
in  the  report  of  the  Comnussioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THB  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

In  the  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 
Staunton,  the  studies  in  the  department  for  deaf-mutes  are  language,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, history,  grammar,  natural  science,  scripture  lessons,  penmanship,  composition 
and  letter  writing,  drawiu g,  and  painting.  A  class  i n  articu lation  has  been  taught  with 
success.  In  the  department  for  the  blind  are  taught  reading  in  embossed  characters, 
orthography,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  history,  geography,  algebra,  geometry,  nat- 
ural science,  French,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
literary  branches,  training  is  given  the  boys  in  the  employments  of  cabinet,  shoe,  mat- 
tress, broom,  and  mat  making,  tailoring,  cane  seating,  type  setting  and  printing,  book 
binding^  and  printing  in  raised  type ;  while  the  girls  are  taught  to  maKe  all  articles 
of  clothing,  to  do  knitting,  netting,  crochet,  bead,  and  worsted  work. 

The  attendance  for  1877-^78  was  108  mutes,  under  8  teachers,  and  50  blind,  under  5 
teachers,  besides  the  jirincipal,  physician,  steward,  matron  and  assistant  matron,  gov- 
erness, and  8  foremen  of  shops. —  (Annual  report  of  institution,  1876.) 

SCHOOL  FOR  ORPHAN  AND  OUTCAST  CHILDRBN. 

A  manual  labor  school  for  the  orphan  and  outcast  children  of  Albemarle  County  waa 
opened  August  7,  1678.  It  was  endowed  by  Samuel  Miller,  esq.,  late  of  Virginia^  who 
left  $8G0,0(]6  for  the  purpose.  One  hundred  poor  children  are  to  be  educated  here  free  of 
expense,  their  instruction  to  embrace  the  sciences,  languages,  and  manual  lalK>r. — 
(New-England  Journal  of  Education  and  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  YIROINIA. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Association  was  held  at 
Hampton,  July  9-12,  1878.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was  larger  than  for  several 
years  past ;  yet  a  number  of  colleges  in  the  State  and  a  still  greater  number  of  seo- 
ondarv  schools  were  not  representeid,  while  the  proportion  of  teachers  of  elementary 
schools  .was  venr  smalL 

A  larger  number  of  papers  than  usual  was  presented,  but  the  discussions  on  them 
were  much  more  limited.  Following  the  address  of  the  president  of  the  association, 
Vrot  Thomas  R.  Price,  were  reports,  essays,  and  addresses.  Most  of  the  papers  were 
by  college  professors  of  the  State,  though  one  of  great  interest  was  read  by  M^j. 
Bobert  Bingnam.  of  the  Bingham  School,  North  Carolina,  on  ''The  English  speaking 
man."  Among  the  topics  considered  in  tne  papers  and  reports  read  were  ''The  higher 
education  of  girls''  and  "  The  spelling  reform.^'  A  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  latter  question,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association. 
"  The  higher  education  of  ^rls ''  was  discussed  in  a  paper  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Saunders,  of 
the  Norfolk  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  in  which  statistics  were  given,  showing  the 
very  limited  facilities  for  higher  education  that  are  afforded  girls,  compared  with  those 
for  boys,  closing  with  a  strong  plea  for  opening  colleges  and  universities  alike  to  both 
sexes.  An  essay  was  read  by  Prof.  John  R.  Page,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  on 
"  Text  books  and  methods  of  instruction  in  natural  history,''  in  which  was  traced  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  teaching  this  branch.  An  address  was  also  delivered 
oy  Dr.  W.  K.  Brooks,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  which  he  explained  the 
method  of  teaching  biology  in  that  institution,  mentioning  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances which  enabled  the  university  to  organize  classes  already  well  advanced  in  the 
study.  One  of  the  most  interesting  addresses  delivered  was  by  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong, 
of  the  Hampton  Institute,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  work  of  his  school,  ite 
difficulties,  and  successes.  His  estimate  of  the  course  of  instruction  best  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  colored  race  met  the  hearty  approval  of  the  association. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Ruftxer,  StaU  tuperintendent  of  public  inttrttcHon,  Richmond. 

[Third  term,  March  15, 1878,  to  March  15, 1882.] 
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ITEST  TIROnriA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION   AXD  ATTENDANCE. 

Wtite  youth  of  school  age  (6-21) 

Colored  youth  of  school  age  (6-21) 

Whole  number  of  school  age 

Whites  enrolled  in  public  schools 

Colored  enrolled  in  public  schools 

Whole  public  school  enrolment 

Average  daily  attendance,  white 

Average  daily  attendance,  colored.... 
Whole  average  daily  attendance 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 

Number  of  subdistriots 

Number  of  public  high  schools 

Number  of  public  graded  schools 

Number  of  public  ungraded  schools.. . 

Whole  number  of  public  schools 

Average  time  of  school,  in  days 

Public  school-houses 

Number  of  these  frame  or  log 

Number  brick  or  stone 

Number  built  during  the  year 

Valuation  of  sites,  buildings,  fui-ni- 

ture,  and  apparatus. 
Visits  to  schools  by  snperinteudents 

and  parents. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

White  men  teaching  in  public  schools. 

White  women  teaching 

Colored  men  teaching 

Colored  women  teaching 

Whole  number  white  and  colored 

Average  monthly  pay  of  white  men.. . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  white  women. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  colored  men. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  colored  women 
General  average  for  whole  number. . . . 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  them 

STATE    SCHOOL  FUND. 

Whole  permanent  fund  reported 


1876-77. 


185,683 

6,923 

192,606 

121,810 

3,522 

125,332 

81,092 

2,377 

83, 469 


347 

3,144 

5 

65 

3,320 

3,390 

90.86 

3,216 

3,125 

91 

126 

,714,000 

15, 359 


18r7-'78. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


1354,811 


201, 2o7 
8,295 

209,532 

126,233 
3,951 

130, 184 

83,356 

2,628 

a85,984 


352 

3,227 

9 

82 

3,419 

3,510 

96.36 

3,297 

.3,197 

100 

81 

11,688,349 

i0,995 


2,735 

2,733 

946 

902 

83 

89 

25 

23 

3,789 

3,747 

$37  70 

$29  54 

29  22 

26  19 

30  00 

26  85 

28  51 

23  36 

31  36 

28  97 

$860,644 

$835,175 

793, 272 

687,275 

$392,232 


15,554 

1,372 

16,926 

4,423 

429 

4,852 

2,264 

251 

2,515 


5 
83 

4 
17 
99 
120 
.5.50 
81 
72 

9 


5,636 


6 


$37,421 


45 
$26,251 


2 

44 


2 

42 

$8  16 

3  03^ 
3  15 
5  15 
2  39 


$25,469 
105,997 


ain  a  written  retam  the  whole  average  daily  attendance  Is  reported  as  86,768. 

(From  biennial  report  of  Hon.  W.  K.  Pendleton,  State  superintendent  of  &ee  schools^ 
for  the  two  years  indicated,  with  receipts  and  expenditures  from  returns.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  superintendent  of  free  schools  is  elected  at  the  same  time  with  the  governor 
for  a  term  of  two  years.  He  is  to  make  annual  report  to  the  governor,  and  through 
him  to  the  legislature,  which  report  Is  published  biennially. 

A  State  bofurd  of  the  school  fund,  composed  of  the  governor,  State  superintendent, 
auditor,  and  treasurer,  controls  the  investment  and  management  of  the  permanent 
State  fund  for  the  encouragement  and  aid  of  free  schools. 

A  State  board  of  examiners,  comprising  the  State  superintendent  and  two  professional 
teachers  appointed  by  the  governor,  examines  applicants  for  professional  teachers'  cer- 
tificates, good  throughout  the  State,  and  grants  such  certificates  to  all  who  pass  suc-> 
cessfully. 

A  county  board  of  examiners  to  provide  teachers  for  county  schools  is  formed  in 
each  county  of  the  county  superintendent  and  two  experienced  teachers,  chosen  by 
the  presidents  of  the  district  boards  of  education  in  the  county,  at  a  meeting  held 
annually  for  that  purpose. 

A  county  superintendent  of  free  schools  in  each  county  is  elected  by  the  voters 
thereof  in  each  alternate  vear,  counting  from  1877.  It  is  required  that  both  he  and 
the  State  superintendent  shall  be  of  good  moral  character,  temperate  habits,  literary 
acquirements,  and  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching,  though  no  specific  stand- 
ard of  either  acquirement  or  experience  is  set. 

In  each  district  of  a  county — a  district  answering  to  the  teiritorial  division  formerly 
called  a  township — a  board  of  education  consisting  of  a  president  and  two  commis- 
sioners is  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  same  time  with  the  county  superintendent,  and 
for  the  same  term  of  two  years,  to  supervise  and  control  the  schools  and  school  inter- 
ests of  their  district. 

For  the  subdistricts  into  which  the  districts  may  be  divided  the  district  boards  oT 
education  choose  in  each  case  a  board  of  trustees  of  3  members,  1  of  whom  is  liable 
to  change  each  year.    The  exceptions  to  this  are  independent  districts  created  by 
special  law  within  the  bounds  of  an  ordinary  dlstiict,  which  have  such  officers  as  tha 
acts  creating  them  may  prescribe. 

For  a  hi^h  school  established  by  the  action  of  one  or  more  boards  of  education  a 
board  of  directors  is  appointed  by  the  district  board  or  boards  concerned. — (School 
laws  of  1877.) 

OTHER  FEATCRES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  means  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  are  mainly  derived  Arom  the  inter- 
est on  a  State  school  fund,  from  State  taxes,  and-from  district  levies,  with  the  proceeds 
of  fines,  forfeitures,  and  confiscations  that  have  accrued  in  the  year  preceding  the  dia- 
tribution.  Some  aid  is  received  also  from  the  Peabody  fund,  this  going  to  teachers^ 
institutes  and  to  towns  with  graded  schools.  The  State  school  taxes  are  10  cents  on 
the  $100  and  a  capitation  tax  of  $1  on  each  male  citizen  annually,  all  to  go  towards 
the  pay  of  teachers.  The  district  taxes  are  not  to  exceed  40  cents  on  the  $l(Mfor  build- 
ings, furniture,  dec. ;  50  cents  on  the  $100  for  teachers'  pay  in  primary  schools :  15  centa 
for  graded  schools  beyond  the  primary  in  towns,  villages,  and  densely  populated  dis- 
tricts, or  30  cents  for  a  high  school ;  all  these  last  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
people  before  they  can  be  levied.  The  State  funds  are  distributed  to  the  counties  and 
districts  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  in  each.  The  distribution, 
to  districts,  however,  cannot  be  made  till  the  county  superintendent  is  informed  by 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  in  each  district  that  a  levy  sufficient  to  main* 
tain  primary  instruction  for  at  least  4  months  has  been  authorized.  Teachers  must 
have  lawful  certificates  of  qualification  before  they  can  be  employed  to  teach  in  the- 

Sublic  schools,  and  must  have  presented  a  duly  kept  register  to  the  secretary  of  the 
istrict  board  of  education  before  they  can  draw  the  final  payment  for  their  services. 
The  certificates  required  may  be  either  from  the  State  normal  schools,  the  State  board 
01  examiners,  or  the  board  of  the  county  in  which  the  applicant  proposes  to  teach. 
Separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children  are  required,  as  well  as  a  separate 
annual  enumeration  of  them,  but  no  school  may  be  maintained  for  either  which  haa- 
not  an  average  daily  attendance  of  :)5  percent,  of  the  whole  number  entitled  to  attend. 
Both  the  primary  studies  to  be  pursued  and  the  text  books  to  be  used  are  fixed  by 
State  authority.    Moral  as  well  as  intellectual  training  is  required. 

GENERAL  CONDmOK. 

The  State  superintendent  asserts  that  in  view  of  the  advance  of  school  attairs  ix»> 
every  quality  of  excellence  —  the  largely  increased  attendance,  the  additional  num- 
ber and  improved  condition  of  school-nouses,  and  the  improvement  in  the  qualifica- 
tion of  teachers  —  school  officers  *^  have  Just  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  result  of 
their  work.''  An  important  advancement  in  the  standard  of  qualifications  demanded 
of  teachers  is  attributed  in  great  degree  to  frequency  of  examinations,  the  law  requii^ 
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ing  all  teachers  without  normal  diplomas  or  professional  certificates  to  be  examined 
Annually.  The  present  State  board  of  examiners  has  adopted  a  method  of  oondnct- 
ing  examinations  and  a  grade  of  scholarships  for  professional  certificates,  one  for 
Anthority  to  teach  a  primary  school  and  another  for  authority  to  teach  a  ^praded  or 
high  school.  It  is  said  that  greater  system  and  uniformity  of  method  are  eyerywhere 
observable  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools  and  that  a  constant  progress  in 
grading  and  extending  the  course  of  studies  is  apparent ;  a  class  of  competent  school 
officers  is  growing  up  under  the  influence  of  frequent  ana  protracted  service. 

GRADUATIOK  SYSTEM  FOR  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

A  graduation  system  for  country  schools  was  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Monon- 
galia County  in  1876  by  County  Superintendent  A.  L.  Wade.  Its  essential  features  are 
the  classification  of  pupils  according  to  ^ade  of  advancement  in  required  branches, 
their  examination  each  year  in  tho  prescribed  coursci  and  the  granting  of  diplomas  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  course.  This  system  is  said  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  interests  of  free  public  schools,  and  is  much  commended.  The  examinations  are 
held  in  all  the  schools  of  one  district  at  the  same  time,  and  catalogues  are  issued  con- 
taining the  names  of  all  included  in  the  graduating  classes,  and  oratorical  exercises  and 
writing  for  tho  county  press  are  also  encouraged. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  sum  of  $4,250  was  given  to  the  State  from  tbe  Peabody  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  time  and  enlarging 
and  improving  their  courses  of  study.  The  sum  stated  was  received  by  1(5  school  in 
Jts  manv  counties. 

The  board  of  education  of  Charlestown  district,  Jefferson  County,  received  $900 
from  this  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  school  at  that  place.  This  was  a  well 
merited  donation,  and  enabled  the  district  to  continue  the  school  10  months. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

WHEELING. 

Officers, — ^The  city  schools  of  Wheeling  are  controlled  by  a  city  school  board  and 
a  superintendent  of  public  schools,  who  must  be  qualified  for  his  office  by  3  years' 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  graded  schools. 

8taiistic8, — A  report  of  the  superintendent  in  the  State  report  shows  an  average 
monthly  enrolment  in  all  the  city  schools  of  3,521,  under  6t)  tea^^hers.  The  number  of 
graduates  at  the  close  of  the  last  schohistio  year  was  17.  The  expenditure  for  pay  of 
teachers  was  136,735 ;  other  expenditures  not  given. 

Additional  parHctUars. — The  day  schools  were  in  operation  ten  months,  each  school 
being  divided  into  5  grades,  viz,  grammar  room  and  4  divisions.  Each  grade  may 
be  again  subdivided.  In  the  lowest  division,  teachers  must  pass  an  examination  in 
all  the  branches  required  by  the  State  law  in  primary  schools.  As  they  ascend  the 
several  grades,  there  must  be  examinations  in  the  additional  branches  required  to  be 
taught  under  the  rules  of  the  city  board.  Evening  schools  were  maintained  during 
the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January  of  1877-'78  at  a  cost  of  $1  a  month 
for  each  pupil. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  normal  schools  are  controlled  by  a  board  of  regents,  consisting  of  the  executive 
officers  of  the  State  and  3  others  appi»int<ed  by  the  governor,  the  State  superint-end- 
ent  being  ex  officio  president  of  the  board.  Prior  to  1878  the  State's  support  of  it<s  six 
normal  schools  was  inadequate,  and  they  declined;  but  the  legislature  of  that  ye^ 
provided  that  each  of  the  normal  schools  should  receive  aid  amounting  to  $3.50  a 
month  for  each  normal  student  in  actual  attendance,  no  one  of  the  schools  to  receive 
more  than  $2,000  in  any  year.  They  are  allowed  to  charge  tuition  for  all  non-normal 
students  and  a  contingent  fee  for  all  matriculates.  The  normal  students  who  avail 
themselves  of  tho  free  tuition  of  these  schools  are  pledged  to  teach  in  the  free  schools 
of  the  State  one  year,  and  many  become  professional  teachers. 

The  returns  from  the  State  Normal  School,  Marshall  College,  Huntington,  from  Fair- 
mont State  Normal  School,  the  normal  department  of  Shepherd  College,  Shepheixls- 
town,  West  Liberty  State  Normal  School,  the  Stato  Normal  School  at  Glenvillo,  and 
firom  the  normal  department  of  Storer  College,  Harper's  Ferry,  give  a  total  attend- 
ance of  576  students  in  normal  studies,  329  males  and  247  females,  with  56  graduat-es 
from  the  same  schools,  for  the  scholastic  year  1877-'78. 

The  course  of  study  occupies  3  years  in  each  college  and  school  except  Shepherd 
College,  which  extends  it  to  4  years.  The  West  Virginia  University  affords,  when  they 
may  be  desired,  classes  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  several  members  of  its 
faculty  delivering  lectures  before  such  classes. 
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teachers'  institutes. 

The  law  of  1877,  requiring  tlio  attendance  of  all  teachers  at  either  connty  or  district 
institutes  for  two  days  of  each  school  month,  but  not  longer  than  eight  days  in  all, 
was  enforced  as  far  as  possible  throughout  the  State.  Detailed  accounts  from  29  out 
of  the  54  counties  showed  an  attendance  of  1,703  out  of  1,867  teachers,  and  indicated 
that  the  meetings  were  very  successful.  From  11  counties  there  were  no  special  ac- 
counts of  these  meetings,  while  several  others  manifested  a  deplorable  lack  of  interest. 
The  greatest  opposition  came  from  the  taxpayers,  who  object  to  being  taxed  for  this 
purpose,  and  from  the  teachers,  who,  while  forced  to  attend  or  to  lose  a  portion  of  their 
salary,  do  not  like  the  interruption  to  school  work.  The  State  superintendent  of  free 
schools  gives  many  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  holding  of  these  institutes,  and  ixt- 
timates  that  each  county  superintendent  should  arrange  Tor  the  best  interests  of  the 
teachers,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  and  yet  bring  together  as  large  a  number  as 
possible. — (State  and  county  reports  for  1878). 

PEABODT  INSTITDTES. 

During  the  scholastic  year  1877-78  the  State  superintendent  received  $G50  from  the 
Peabody  fund,  to  be  expended  in  institutes.  The  object  was  to  render  these  institutes 
models  for  the  county  institutes,  and  localities  for  nolding  them  were  so  chosen  as  to 
make  them  accessible  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  superintendents  and  teachers. 
Thirteen  institutes  of  five  days'  length  each  were  organizea  in  as  many  counties.  The 
most  skiJfnl  teachers  were  engaged  to  conduct  them,  and  they  were  sustained  by  min> 
isters  of  the  gospel  and  other  friends  of  education. 

The  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  was  so  well  pleaBe<l  with  the  results  of  the  suras 
expended  in  these  institutes  that  he  placed  {il,000  in  the  superintendent's  hands  to 
continue  them  another  year. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOCRXAL. 

An  allowance  of  $200  was  made  from  the  Peabody  fund  in  1878  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  West  Virginia  Journal  of  Education,  to  be  published  in  1879,  and  of 
which  due  uotice  will  be  taken  in  the  report  for  that- year. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCnOOUS. 

No  report  concerning  high  schools  has  been  received,  but  it  would  appear  from  the 
report  of  the  State  superintendent  that  there  were  9  high  schools,  an  increase  of  4 
since  1877 ;  401  pupils  were  studying  algebra,  505  German,  and  4,34o  were  engaged  in. 
other  than  primary  branches  besides  these. 


OTHER  SECONDAHY  SCHOOLS. 


« 


For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  schools 
or  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  YI,  VII,  and  Ia  of  the  apx>en- 
dix  following,  and  the  Isummaries  of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre- 
ceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNG  MEN  OR   FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

West  Virginia  Uniterniy,  Morgantown,  reports  as  belonging  to  its  five  departments, 
classical,  scientific,  agricmtural,  engineering,  and  military,  51  undergraduates,  with 
85  preparatorj'  students.  The  board  of  i-egents  at  their  session  in  June,  1878,  voted  to 
add  a  chair  of  law  and  equity  and  one  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene. 

West  Virginia  College,  Flemmgton^  reports  for  1878,  throng  its  president,  that  the 
hard  times  had  caused  him  to  resign  and  tha^the  statistics  were  too  meagre  to  be 
worth  reporting. 

Shepherd  College,  Shepherdstown,  reports  93  undergraduates  in  its  classical  depart- 
ment for  Idre-'fO,  and  in  its  noniial  dcx)artmcnt  8G  undergraduates  and  graduates. 
Both  sexes  are  admitted. 

Bethany  College,^  Bethany,  reports  111  students  for  1878  pursuing  its  3  courses  of 

stud}',  classical,  scientific  and  ministerial.    The  studies  of  these  courses  are  divided 

,  into  schools;  and,  in  addition  to  the  full  courses  named,  the  college  offers  a  prepara- 

'  tery  course  of  a  year  and  a  special  course  in  practical  chemistry,  one  in  engineering, 

and  a  teachers'  course  in  natural  philosophy :  also,  a  graduate  elective  course. 

Storcr  College,  Harper's  Ferry,  had  not  at  the  last  accounts  attained  to  full  collegiate 
rank. 

I  Since  the  recoption  of  reports  the  eastern  wing  of  Bethany  College  has  been  burned,  the  literary 
societies  losing  their  lihrai  les ;  estimate  of  total  loss,  $25, 000. 
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SUPERIOR  IXSTRUCnOX  OF    YOUXG    TfOMEN. 

For  the  names,  locations,  and  statistics  of  institutions  specially  devoted  to  thia  pur- 
pose, see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix  following.  For  a  summary  of  their  statistics, 
■ee  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

8CIEXTIFIC. 

West  Yirgrinia  Uniyersity)  Morgantown,  offers,  in  addition  to  its  full  classical  coarse, 
^a  4  years'  scientific  course  and  courses  in  civil  engineering,  military  science,  and  agri- 
<ialtare.  The  studies  in  the  engineering  department  are  for  the  first,  second,  and 
third  years  identical  with  those  of  the  scientific  course,  those  of  the  senior  year  com- 
prehending the  engineering  course.    The  agricultural  course  covers  2  years. 

-PROFE6SIOKAL. 

Except  some  training  for  the  ministry  given  at  Bethany  College  in  connection  with 
the  collegiate  course,  no  professional  instruction  appears  to  have  been  given  in  any 
settled  course  or  school  of  theolb^,  law,  or  medicine  in  1878  in  this  State,  unless  as 
it  may  have  been  commenced  in  the  two  last  at  the  West  Virginia  University  under 
■the  resolution  before  referred  to. 

SPECIAL   INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND    DUMB  AKD  THE  BLIND. 

The  West  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Romney,  re- 
-ported  1(^  inmates  of  both  afflicted  classes  and  of  both  sexes  for  the  year  1878.  The 
educational  branches  taught  are  English  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
ihlgebra.  and  drawing.  The  inmates  are  trained  m  the  employments  of  oarx^entiy. 
ahoemaking,  tailoring,  and  printing^  and  the  blind  are  taught  to  make  mattresses  ana 
brooms.  Classes  in  visible  speech,  nrsi»  formed  in  1877-78,  nave  since  been  constantly 
-exercised  in  that  system. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Educational  Association  of  West  Virginia  met  at  Parkersburg  August  27-29, 
1878.  An  address  of  welcome  by  Ex-Governor  Stevenson  was  responded  to  by  Hon.  Will- 
iam K.  Pendleton,  president.  The  subject  of  the  ''Advisabihty  of  a  law  to  compel 
attendance  upon  school,  either  private  or  public,  and  how  to  make  it  effective,''  or- 
dered for  special  report  at 'the  last  preceding  meeting,  was  introduced  and  discussed. 


and  qualifications  of  county  school  officers,''  by  Prof.  E.  8.  Cox,  superintendent  of 
Parkersburg  schools:  ''On  the  grading  of  common  schools  and  the  conferring  of 
diplomas."  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Patrick,  of  Charleston ;  on  ''Normal  schools,"  by  Mrs.  Mary 
B.  McQuigan,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Glenvillo ;  on  "  Woman's  relation  to  the 
free  school,  and  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  making  her  eligible  to  the  school 
offices,"  by  Prof.  Joseph  McMurran.  of  Shepherd  College  State  Normal  School ;  and 
on  "  Technological  training  in  public  schools,"  bv  Prof.  H.  N.  Mertz,  of  Wheeling. 
An  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  I.  W.  Andrews,  president  or  Marietta  College,  on  "The  teach- 
er's work,"  was  ordered  to  bo  published  in  pamphlet  form. —  (From  printed  report  iu 
Educational  Monthly  and  Home  Ma^zine.) 

OBITUAEY  RECORD. 

DR.  J.   O.  BLAIR. 

Dr.  Blair,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Fairmont,  died  at  that  place 
December  21, 1878.  He  was  bom  in  Marcellns,  N.  T.,  and  graduated  at  Middletown, 
<U>nn.y  in  1841.  Removing  to  Blendon,  Ohio,  he  conducted  as  principal  the  Blendon 
Tonng  Men's  Seminary  until  1844,  at  that  time  under  the  Methodists,  but  since  merged 
im  the  Otterbein  University,  under  the  control  of  the  United  Brethren^  He  was  soon 
4Lfter  elected  principal  of  the  Greenfield  Seminary,  whore  he  remained  eight  years.  In 
18^  he  was  electea  to  fill  the  chairs  of  professor  of  natural  sciences  and  vice  presi- 
4leat  of  the  Ohio  University,  which  positions  he  occupied  for  twelve  years.  In  1864 
te  went  to  Parkersburg,  W.  va.,  took  charge  of  the  old  Gazette,  at  that  time  the  lend- 
ing paper  in  the  section,  and  was  president  of  the  first  board  of  education  afher  the 
iaauguration  of  the  free  school  system  in  Parkersburg.    Retiring  soon  from  editorial 
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lifoy  be  spoilt  about  five  years  in  Ohio  engaged  in  educational  work.  Ift  1870  or  1871 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Fairmont,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death.  Under  his  management  that  school  grew  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most 
efficient  in  the  State.  Dr.  Blair  was  a  superior  scholar,  a  fine  speaker^  and  thorough 
and  energetic  in  whatever  he  undertook.  It  is  beUeved  that  his  unremitting  labors  at 
Fairmont  were  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death. — (West  Virginia  State  JoumaJ.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  W.  K.  PBXDLBTOir,  general  euperiniendent  o/free  eehooU,  Wheeling. 

[Teim,  1877-1883.] 

[Mr.  PeodletoD  in  1872-73  filled  a  vacancy  in  the  cffioe  of  enporintendcnt  mode  bj  the  roaignatloD  of 
Mr.  G.  8.  LewiR;  Ur.  Lewie  filled  the  place  of  Superintendent  Henxy  A.  G.  Ziegler,  who  waa  elaoted 
for  the  tenn  18<»m873,  bat  died  in  1870.] 
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iriSCOBTSIN. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


isre-TT. 


lti77-78. 


POPULATIOX  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Toatb  of  school  age  (4-20) 

Youth  of  school  age  in  public  schools 
Total  pupils  in  public  schools ....  — 
In  priv^ate  schools  only 

Attending  colleges  and  academies.... 
Instructed  in  benevolent  institutions 
(estimated). 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOUS. 

Districts    exclusive   of  independent 

cities. 

Number  of  districts  reporting 

Districts  that  x)urchased  text  books. . 
Districts  that  lent  books  to  pupils — 

Districts  that  sold  text  books 

Schools  witli  2  departrmenta 

Schools  with  3  or  more  departments. 

Total  graded  schools 

Average  length  of  t^rm  in  cities  (days) 
Average  length  of  term  in  counties 

(days). 

Public  school-houses 

Seats  for  pupils  in  these 

School-houses  of  brick  or  stone 

With  outhouses  in  good  condition.... 
Value  of  public  school  property 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Number  of  different  teachers  employed 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  cities 
Average  monthly  x>ay  of  women  in 

cities. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  coun- 
ties. • 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
counties. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipt*  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditures  for  public  schools 

EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS. 

School  fund 

University  fnnd 

Agricultural  college  fund 

Normal  school  fund 

Income  from  school  fund 

Income  from  universitj'  f imd 

Income  from  agricultural  college  fund 
Income  from  normal  school  fund 


478,388 

289,125 

291,270 

23,624 

1,699 

1,175 


5,564 

5,533 
453 
244 

170 
194 
211 
405 
193 
149 

5,320 
345,944 
790 
3,670 
5, 183, 902 


9,858 

$108  20 

35  93 

40  48 

26  35 


$2, 743. 344 
2, 249, 638 


2, 673, 056 

224,808 

242, 768 

1,028,2;« 

189,553 

70,642 

19,238 

85,076 


478,692 

295, 215 

a297, 502 

25,532 

1,781 

1,287 


5,361 

5,299 
1,104 
427 
681 
207 
225 
432 
189 
161 

5, 561 

353, 119 

809 

3,760 

|5, 115, 556 


9,808 

$100  27 

34  70 

38  45 

25  33 


2^2,749,956 
62, 148, 330 


$2, 680, 703 

226,934 

256,602 

1,038,199 

185,368 

64,116 

17,326 

83,365 


Increase. 


304 

6,090 

6,232 

1,908 

82 

112 


651 

183 

511 

13 

14 

27 


12 

241 

7,175 

19 

90 


$6,612 


$7,647 
2,126 

13,834 
9,961 


Decrease. 


203 
234 


$68,346 

50 
$7  93 

1  23 

2  03 
1  02 


$101, 308 


$4,185 
6,521^ 
1,91^ 
1,711 


aElsowbere  in  the  report  this  number  appears  aa  somewhat  higher  than  here  friven. 
bA  retom  from  Superintendent  Whitforl  for  the  same  rear,  bnt  of  a  later  date  than  tha  yrinted 
report^  gives  a  total  of  $1,731,828  for  income  and  of  $2,117,535  for  expenditures. 

(Report  for  1877-78  of  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford,  State  superintendent  of  public  instroo- 
tion.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTE^l. 

OFFICKBS. 

The  officers  having  general  charge  of  educational  interests  are  a  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  elected  by  Ihe  people  for  2  years ;  a  board  of  regents  of  the 
State  university,  appointed  bv  the  governor :  a  boara  of  regents  of  normal  schools, 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  approved  by  the  senate ;  and  a  board  of  commissioners 
for  the  sale  of  school  and  university  lands,  comprising  the  secretary  of  state,  State 
treasurer,  and  attorney  general. 

The  local  officers  are  county  superintendents,  elected  biennially ;  town  boards  of 
school  directors,  comprising  the  clerks  of  the  several  snbdistricts  in  organized  towns; 
and  district  school  boards,  elected  by  the  people  for  3  years.  Wonu^u  are  eligible  to 
election  or  appointment  as  directors,  treasurers,  or  clctKs  of  school  districts,  directors 
or  secretaries  of  town  boards^  members  of  city  boards  of  education,  or  county  superin- 
tendents.— (School  laws  of  1877  and  1878  and  State  constitution.) 

OTHBR  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  are  sTistalned  by  local  taxation,  and  by  the  income  of  public  school  funds, 
which  is  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  children  over  4  and  under  20  years 
of  age.  To  be  entilled  to  share  in  the  income  from  the  public  school  fund,  each  town, 
incorporated  village,  and  city  miist  have  raised  by  taxation  the  preceding  year  for 
school  purposes,  or  have  transferred  from  its  general  fund  to  the  school  fund,  a  sum 
equal  to  half  of  its  share  in  the  school  fund  income.  Reports  of  school  statistics  must 
also  have  been  made  by  the  proper  officers  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  all  cities 
must  have  had  a  census  of  tne  school  population  therein  taken  under  the  direction  of 
the  proper  school  officers.  Each  district,  moreover,  to  receive  its  portion  of  the  public 
funds,  must  maintain  a  common  school  taught  by  a  qualified  teacher  for  5  months 
during  the  year,  unless  the  State  superintendent  shall  he  satisfied  that  the  school  was 
so  taught  for  3  months  and  that  the  failure  to  maintaid  it  for  the  full  5  months  was 
occasioned  by  some  extraordinary  cause.  Qualified  electors  of  school  districts  may 
vote  taxes  for  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  not  to  exceed 
$600  annually  in  towns  of  less  than  250  inhabitants;  for  maps,  blackboards,  and 
school  apparatus,  not  to  exceed  $75  in  any  one  year:  and  for  a  district  library,  flOO  a 
year,  provided  that  in  districts  having  less  than  200  children  of  school  age  not  more 
than  $50  shall  be  voted  for  such  library  in  any  year. 

Public  schools  are  free  to  all  residents  of  the  district  4  to  20  years  of  age,  and  district 
boards  have  power  to  admit  persons  between  20  and  30  free  of  tuition  when  their  admis- 
sion will  not  interfere  with  pnpils  of  school  age.  The  branches  to  be  taught  are  orthog- 
raphy, orthoepy,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  the  Constitution  of 
the  ITnited  States  and  of  Wisconsin,  with  such  other  branches  as  the  district  board  may 
determine.  No  sectarian  instruction  is  allowed.  Free  high  schools  may  be  established 
in  cities,  towns,  incorporated  villages,  and  school  districts,  if  the  qualified  electors 
decide  by  ballot  to  have  them ;  and  if  such  schools  have  been  supported  for  not  less 
than  3  months  during  the  year  by  the  district,  they  are  entitled,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, to  receive  aid  from  the  public  funds  during  the  first  three  years  after  their  estab- 
lishment. All  organized  academies,  seminaries,  and  incorporated  literary  or  collegiate 
institutions  are  required  to  report  statistics  annually  to  the  State  superintendent. 

Teachers,  to  be  legally  employed,  must  hold  certificates  of  competency.  The  certifi- 
cates issued  are  State  certificates,  limited  and  unlimited,  and  county  ones  of  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  grades,  with  city  certificates  for  teachers  in  cities  not  under  county 
sux>erintendence.  The  limited  State  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  t«ach  in  any 
public  school  of  the  State  for  5  years  without  further  examination  and  is  evidence  of 
the  scholarship  required  for  a  first  grade  certificate,  with  the  addition  of  acquirements 
in  English  literature  and  mental  philosophy  and  proof  of  successful  teaching  for  at 
least  3  school  terms.  The  unlimited  State  certificate,  good  for  life,  entitles  the  holder 
to  teach  in  any  school  in  the  Stat<e. 

The  law  of  1877  forbidding  the  employment  in  factories  of  children  under  12  years 
of  age  during  the  time  that  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  was  amended  in  1^8  so 
as  to  include  children  between  12  and  14,  who  are  not  to  be  employed  more  than  7 
months  in  the  year. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  an  increase  in  school  population:  in  attendance  on  public  and 
private  schools;  in  the  number  attending  eraded  schools,  colleges,  academies,  and  be- 
nevolent institutions ;  in  the  average  length  of  school  term  in  counties:  in  the  number 
of  public  school-houses ;  in  receipts  for  public  school  purposes ;  and  in  toe  principals  of 
the'Statc  educational  funds.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  in  the  average 
pay  of  teachers,  in  expenditures  for  public  school  purposes,  in  the  estimated  value  of 
public  school  property,  and  in  income  received  from  tne  educational  funds. 

The  increase  in  school  population  was  only  304.    There  were  2,016  more  children 
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living  in  districts  that  maintained  school  5  months  or  more,  while  not  half  as  many 
in  the  previous  year  lived  in  districts  in  which  school  was  taught  less  than  5  months. 
The  gain  in  attendance  on  public  schools  was  6,222,  and  on  private  schools  1,908. 
Sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  attended  eitner  the  public  or  pri- 
vate schoolSj  a  gain  for  the  year  of  nearly  2  per  cent.  Sixty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren between  4  and  15  years  of  age  were  in  the  public  schools ;  the  number  of  this  a^e 
in  private  schools  was  not  ascertained.  About  55.6  per  cent,  of  the  youths  between  15 
and  20  years  of  age  attended  the  public  schools ;  and  it  appears  that  a  migority  of  these 
lived  in  the  country,  only  13.4  per  cent,  of  this  age  havmg  attended  m>m  the  cities. 
The  public  school  term  was  12  aays  longer  in  the  counties  and  4  days  shorter  in  the 
cities,  giviufi^  an  average  of  slightly  over  eight  months  for  each  school  in  the  country 
and  nine  and  a  half  in  the  cities. 

With  an  increase  of  129  in  the  number  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  the  public 
schools,  50  fewer  than  the  previous  year  were  actually  employed.  There  were,  how- 
ever, 3,108  more  employed  than  were  necessary  to  supply  the  schools,  shawins  that 
3, 106  schools  changed  their  teachers  during  the  year.  This  iigurious  practice  of  chang- 
ing teachers,  Superintendent  Whitford  says,  is  defended  largely  on  the  ground  that 
cheaper  ones  can  be  hired  for  the  summer  than  for  the  winter.  But  the  results  too 
often  are  that  persons  not  properly  qualified  are  employed,  wages  largely  reduced,  and 
many  of  the  best  teachers  leave  the  profession  for  more  lucrative  employments.  In 
1874  the  wages  of  teachers  reached  their  maximum ;  in  1875  the  monthly  wages  of  men 
fell  $4  and  of  women  |5,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  steacU^  decline  in  the  wages  of 
teachers,  averaging,  in  the  country  districts,  each  year  f  1.68  in  the  monthly  pay  of 
men  and  60  cen&  in  that  of  women.  In  cities  the  pay  of  men  has  declined  since  then 
an  average  of  ^39.80  annually,  and  that  of  women,  since  1875,  an  average  of  |15.^ 
annually.  The  superintendent  thinks  that  the  junction  in  teachers'  wages  has 
reached  its  limit. 

The  tendency  in  the  cities  to  engage  a  larger  proportionate  number  of  women  In 
teaching  has  been  growing  for  several  years,  the  ratio  employed  in  1878  being  nearly 
six  to  one.  In  the  country  districts,  nearly  one-third  as  many  men  as  women  were 
employed.  Fewer  third  or  lowest  grade  certificates  were  issued  to  teachers  than  in 
1876-77,  while  a  larger  number  of  second  and  first  grade  were  granted,  showing  that 
the  superintendents  of  counties  and  cities  were  using  ^eater  discrimination  in  ucens- 
ing  teachers  and  were  encouraging  them  to  seek  nigher  attainments.  Certificates 
were  issued  to  2,744  men  and  to  6,186  women,  a  total  of  8,930,  or  more,  by  2,230,  than 
were  required  to  teach  the  schools,  although  not  so  many  by  8^8  as  were  actually  em- 
ployed.—  (Report  of  State  superintendent,  1877-78.) 

FREE   TKXT  BOOKS. 

The  plan  of  purchasing  text  books  by  the  districts  and  then  fhmlshing  1±iem  free  of 
charge  to  the  pupils  has  civen  satisfaction  in  most  instances  where  it  has  been  tried 
in  this  State.    It  is  thought  to  have  decided  advantages  over  all  other  modes  of  sup- 
lying  these  books  to  the  pupils,  provided  sufficient  care  is  exercised  by  the  school 
cards  in  the  purchase,  distrioution,  and  preservation  of  books. — (ReporL) 

mSTBICT  AND  TOWN  UBRARIES. 
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Only  328  districts  in  the  counties  and  19  independent  cities  report  school  libraries, 
8  counties  and  9  cities  apparently  having  no  public  libraries.  The  whole  number  of 
volumes  in  county  and  city  libraries  was  21,577  and  the  cash  value  of  them  (20,985.23. 
In  1878,  there  were  $2,378.34  expended  in  purchasing  3,098  additional  books.  For 
eleven  years  the  towns  have  had  the  privilcjge  of  establishing  libraries,  but  only  26  ap- 
pear to  have  availed  themselves  of  it.  This  result,  it  is  stated,  is  not  surprising,  as 
the  towns  have  not  usually  any  organization  which  can  proporly  care  for  the  books; 
and  not  until  the  township  system  of  school  government  is  adopted  throughout  the 
State  can  it  be  expected  tnat  town  libraries  will  be  extensively  formed  or  any  great 
efficiency  exist  in  the  school  library  system. — (Report,  1878.) 

kindbroXrtbk. 

For  information  as  to  a  number  of  Kindergarten  reporting,  see  Table  Y  of  the  ap- 
pendix following,  and  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  coiiesponding  table  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  STSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Boards  of  education  for  cities  comprise  one  or  more  members  from  each  ward,  w^th 
provision  for  partial  annual  change.  Each  board  chooses  its  own  president,  clerk, 
and  treasurer,  and  generally  9  city  superintendent  of  schools. 
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STATISTICS,  a 


Citl«s  sod  large  towns. 


Youth  of 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

popolAtiOD. 

school  ago. 

8,000 

2,478 

1,680 

16,000 

6,718 

2,778 

8.037 

2,068 

1,167 

11,000 

8,610 

1,665 

17,000 

8,068 

2,100 

18,145 

8.051 

1,650 

120,000 

86,054 

16,054 

18,000 

6,400 

2,485 

15,000 

5,287 

2,802 

0,600 

8,672 

1,247 

Per  cent  Of 

attendance 

Teachers. 

onenrolm't 

70 

28 

86 

47 

68 

18 

77 

48 

06 

87 

01 

82 

67 

232 

83 

40 

70 

43 

83 

20 

Ezpendi- 

tures. 


Appleton  ... 
Fond  dn  Lao 
Green  Bay.. 
Janesyille .. 
La  Crosse... 
Madison.... 
Mihrankee . 
Oshkosh.... 

Kadne 

Watertown. 


$10,592 
27,678 
8|  604 
10,710 
47,268 
28,272 

180.165 
27,867 
81,852 
11,087 


aTheee  statistios  are  taken  from  the  State  report  lor  1878. 
ADDITIONAL  PAB1ICULAB8. 

Appleton  bad  6  schools  with  3  or  more  departments  and  1  with  2  departments ;  4 
teachers  with  first  grade  certificates  and  23  with  third  grade ;  1  private  and  2  ohoroh 
schools,  with  3  teachers  and  200  pnpils,  besides  those  taught  in  pnblic  schools;  total 
enrolment,  1,780. 

The  Fond  du  Lao  public  schools  were  tansht  in  19  buildings,  with  47  rooms,  by  4  men 
and  43  women,  all  with  third  grade  certificates ;  the  former  received  an  average  of 
$800  a  year  and  the  latter  $395.35.  Seven  private  schools,  all  but  2  of  them  denomi- 
national, had  an  attendance  of  300  pupils,  making  a  grand  total  of  3,078  in  all  classes 
of  schools. — (State  report. ) 

Oreen  Bay  had  6  school  buildings  with  15  rooms.  AH  her  16  teachers  held  third  grade 
certificates.  Besides  the  public  school  enrolment.  500  pupils  attended  4  private  or 
church  schools,  under  12  teachers,  making  a  total  oi  1,667  pupils  and  30  teacners  in  ail 
schools* 

Janenille  had  6  school  buildings,  containing  32  rooms.  All  the  schools  had  3  or  more 
departments.  The  buildings  were  all  of  bnck  or  stone,  and  were  reported  to  be  in 
good  condition.  Four  private  or  church  schools  had  250  pupils,  under  8  teachers,  so 
that,  including  these  and  the  city  schools,  a  total  of  1,915  children  were  under  in- 
struction for  the  year.  Of  the  35  teachers  employed  at  the  date  of  the  re^rt.  28  were 
trained  in  the  city  schools  and  15  were  graduates  of  the  high  school,  which  last  had, 
during  the  year,  134  pupils. 

La  Crosae,  with  9  school  buildings  and  37  rooms,  was  obliged  to  provide  additional 
accommodations,  and  erected  a  new  high  school  building  at  a  cost  of  |23,500.  A  new 
and  extended  high  school  course,  embracing  bookkeeping  and  fundamental  branches, 
is  said  to  have  worked  well.  In  G  church  schools  and  3  private  ones  700  pupils  were 
instructed  by  14  teachers,  making,  with  the  city  schools,  2,899  youth,  under  51  teachers. 
The  city  district  schools  all  have  a  uniform  course  of  study,  which  requires  7  years  for 
its  completion  below  the  hiffh  school.    In  2  schools,  German  is  optional. 

ifamofi,  the  State  capital,  had  9  school  buildings,  8  of  them  of  stone  or  brick.  Of 
the  29  teachers  emploved  at  the  date  of  the  report,  6  held  first  grade  certificates  and 
23  second  grade.  Adding  the  600  pupils  and  14  teachers  in  private  schools  to  those  of 
the  city  sonools.  it  appears  that  there  were,  in  all,  2,250  pupils  out  of  3,951  youth  of 
school  age  enrolled  in  public  or  other  schools,  under  43  teachers. 

Milwaukeey  with  25  school  buildings,  aU  said  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  21  of  them 
of  brick  or  stone,  had  197  school  rooms.  Five  new  schools  were  organized  during  the 
year  1877-78,  one  of  them  a  full  graded  school,  1  a  branch,  and  3  primary,  enrolling 
1,910  pupils,  under  31  teachers.  The  whole  enrolment  in  the  25  city  schools  in  Octo- 
ber, 1878,  was  16,054 ;  average  daily  attendance,  10,267 ;  teachers  employed,  232.  A 
high  school  department  for  the  city  schools  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  cit^ 
charter.  This  nigh  school  has  a  normal  department,  in  which  special  instruction  is 
given  in  the  mental  and  moral  sciences,  in  the  history  of  education,  in  school  manage- 
ment, and  in  tho  art  of  teaching,  with  practice  in  a  model  school.  The  total  enrol- 
ment in  the  high  school  for  the  year  was  219 ;  in  the  normal  department,  14.  Music, 
drawing,  calisthenics,  and  German  enter  into  the  courses  of  the  city  schools.  Fifty-five 
private  and  church  schools,  with  8.319pupiLs  and  222  teachers,  made  the  whole  enrol- 
ment in  all  schools  for  the  year  24,379  pupils,  under  454  teachers. — (State  and  city 
reports.) 

09hko$h  had  in  its  9  school  buildings  (valued,  with  their  sites,  at  $115,000)  a  total 
of '  59  school  rooms.  The  private  and  church  school  enrolment  reported  was  800  pupils, 
under  15  teachers ;  number  in  all  schools.  3.)^,  with  64  teachers. 

Badne  reported  9  school  buildings,  witn  42  rooms ;  11  other  schools,  all  but  3  under 
some  churcn  control,  had  675  pupib,  under  23  teachers,  making  the  total  enrolment  in 
all  schools  2,977,  under  66  teaohers. 
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Watertmtmy  with  5  school  buildiDgs  and  1  in  process  of  erection,  had  20  rooms  for  her 
city  schools.  8ix  private  and  choich  schools  besides  had  475  pupils  and  9  teacherSy 
hrin^g  np  the  whole  school  attendance  to  1,722,  nnder  29  instructors. 

All  the  above  named  cities  appear  from  the  State  report  to  have  school  libraries  oon- 
tainingj  from  50  to  1,200  volumes,  the  library  having  the  largest  number  of  volumes 
belonging  to  Racine,  while  the  highest  cash  valuation  of  a  library  is  at  Watertown. 
It  may  be  added  further  that  the  statistics  of  city  schools  aro  given  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Import  with  an  unusual  fulness  ^hat  is  very  gratifying.  From  them  we  learn 
that,  of  45,924  children  over  4  and  under  20  years  of  age  enrolled  as  pupils  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  of  the  State  (including  some  smaller  ones  not  mentioned  above),  42,286 
were  between  4  and  15  years  of  age,  the  remaining  3,638  being  largely  in  oi^  high 
schools.  They  also  show  that  15,9:^  pupils  in  the  cities  atten£d  private  or  ohuich 
schools  only,  against  42,963  different  pupils  in  the  public  schools. — (State  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  four  State  normal  schools  are  reported  to  have  been  in  a  satisfactory  conditioii 
in  1877-78.  There  was  an  enrolment  during  the  year  of  1,885  students  in  all  depart- 
ments, normal,  preparatory,  and  model.  The  normal  students  numbered  873,  of  whom 
212  belonged  to  the  Platteville  school,  270  to  that  at  Whitewater,  291  to  that  at  Osh- 
kosh,  andlOO  to  the  school  at  River  Falls.  Twenty-four  pupils  graduated  from  the 
full  course  and  received  diplomas,  the  Whitewater  and  rlattevifie  schools  each  fur- 
nishing 11  of  these  and  the  Oshkosh  school  2.  There  were  also  77  certificates  awarded 
for  completion  of  the  elementary  course ;  24  of  them  at  Oshkosh,  34  at  Whitewater, 
and  19  at  Platte viUe.    No  class  in  either  course  has  yet  graduated  at  River  Falls. 

A  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  these  schools  is  shown  by  the  continued 
large  attendance  and  the  increasing  demand  on  them  for  teachers.  Fifty  of  the  60 
counties  in  the  State  were  represented  by  the  students  in  1878. 

Each  year's  experience  shows  more  clearly  the  importance  of  supplementing  theory 
by  practice  in  normal  school  work.  Accordingly,  to  provide  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions for  practice  teaching,  that  branch  in  the  several  schools  has  been  placed  in  the 
immediate  charge  of  a  director,  nnder  the  general  direction  of  the  president  of  the 
board  of  regents.  It  is  hoped  thus  to  secure  more  careful,  constant,  and  intelligent 
supervision  and  criticism. — (State  report.) 

NORMAL  TRAINING  IN  COLLBOES. 

Normal  training  is  provided  to  some  extent  in  Milton  College,  Milton ;  in  Gales- 
ville  University,  Galesville ;  in  the  Northwestern  University,  Watertown ;  and  in  the 
StSite  University^  Madison.  In  the  last  a  course  of  35  lectures  in  didactics  forms  a 
part  of  the  studies  of  the  senior  year.— (Catalogues.) 

TBACHKRS'  INSTITUTES. 

Institute  work  was  vigorously  carried  on  through  the  year,  and  with  good  reason, 
this  being,  it  is  said,  almost  the  only  source  of  prorestfional  suggestion  and  help  within 
the  reach  of  a  large  number  of  the  teachers. 

There  were  66  institutes  held  during  the  year,  of  which  31  were  each  one  week  in 
duration  and  35  each  two  weeks.  They  were  attended  by  4,944  teachers,  nearly  400 
more  than  the  previous  year.  A  large  share  of  the  instruction  was  given  by  4  rega- 
lar  institute  conductors,  professors  in  the  State  normal  schools.  The  outline  of  In- 
struction to  be  given  was  prepared  in  the  winter  by  the  regular  condnctore.  published, 
and  sent  to  the  different  county  superintendents  to  be  distributed  among  tne  teachers 
for  use  at  the  institutes. 

Superintendent  Whitford  says  that  a  careful  observation  of  the  work  done,  excel- 
lent as  it  is,  convinces  him  that  in  two  respects,  at  least,  marked  improvement  should 
bo  made :  First,  a  much  larger  namber  of  teachers  shonld  attend  (less  than  half  the 
public  school  teachers  of  the  State  being  present  last  year^ ;  and  second,  more  teachers 
in  attendance  should  take  a  really  active  part  in  the  exeroises. — (State  report,  1878.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  a  monthljr  published  at  Madison  nnder  the 
Joint  editorship  of  the  State  superintendent  and  his  assistant,  furnished  in  1878.  as  in 
preceding  years,  valuable  aid  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  by  nomeroos  articles  on 
methods  of  teachin|^  and  information  as  to  State  school  affairs. 

The  New  Education,  a  monthly  devoted  to  Kindergarten  training,  published  at  Mil- 
waakee^  oontinned  during  1878. 
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SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Eighty-fiye  high  schools  reported  in  1878.  This  is  an  increase  of  27  schools  in  a 
year,  12  of  them  naving  been  organized  nnder  the  law  of  1875  and  15  nnder  the  amend- 
ment of  1877. 

The  whole  nnmber  of  pnpils  registered  was  6,827 ;  average  daily  attendance  on  each 
school,  54 ;  nnmber  of  teacnerSi  176.  Of  the  6,827  pnpils,  2,114  stndied  the  common 
branches  only ;  2,987,  aJgebra  or  geometry ;  3,2d3,  natural  sciences,  indnding  physiology 
and  physical  eeosraphy ;  1,001,  modem  languages,  and  1,237,  ancient  langaases. 

The  high  scno<u  system  of  the  State,  though  tested  only  for  a  brief  time,  has  been 
productive  of  such  ezcelient  results  that  the  superintendent  says  it  is  regarded  with 
approbation  throughout  the  State.  The  law  passed  in  1878,  however,  makes  several 
important  changesln  it,  and  some  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  should 
be  repealed.  For  instonce.  the  benefits  of  the  law  are  restricted  to  high  schools  which 
have  Deen  taught  in  builaings  not  used  for  other  school  purposes,  thus  excluding  a 
laree  majority  of  the  hieh  scnools  in  the  State.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  all  schools 
assisted,  the  period  of  aia  is  limited  to  three  years.  Among  other  amendments  which 
he  tliinks  ought  to  be  made  to  the  law  as  it  stands,  Superintendent  Whitford  urges 
a  restoration  of  the  provision  wMoh  gave  the  State  the  privilege  of  ezercisinff  super- 
vision over  the  conrses  of  study  pursued  in  these  schools  and  over  the  standard  of 
qualifications  for  the  admission  of  pupils  to  them.  He  thinks  that  the  free  high  school 
year  should  be  made  the  same  as  the  common  school  year ;  that  opportunity  should  be 
given  to  districts  to  organize  nnder  the  law  when  they  are  not  ntnated  in  cities  and 
incorporated  villages,  but  still  maintain  graded  schools  with  at  least  two  departments 
and  with  a  sufficient  number  of  i>upils  to  form  high  school  classes ;  that  the  boards  of 
education  in  the  independent  cities  should  exercise  full  control  over  the  free  high 
schools  operating  nnder  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  this  power  should  not  be  trans- 
ferred, as  provided  in  the  new  law,  to  other  boards  in  the  same  municipalities. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  soUeges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  lY,  YI,  YIL  and  IX  of  the  appendix  follomng,  and  the 
summaries  of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preciBding. 

SUPERIOR  mSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  UniverBity  of  TFMooiwifi,  at  Madison,  found  the  year  1877-78  in  many  respects  the 
most  prosperous  in  its  history.  There  was  in  all  departments  an  enrolment  of  449,  an 
increase  of  61 ;  the  total  in  collegiate  branches,  including  special  students,  was  280, 
one-f ourtii  of  them  women.  Among  other  evidences  of  progress  are  the  erection  of  a 
new  assembly  hall  and  library  building;  an  astronomical  observatory ;  important  ad- 
ditions to  the  library,  which  now  numbers  nearlv  9,000  volumes ;  the  creation  of  a 
Srofessorship  of  rhetoric  and  oratory:  the  establishment  of  a  course  of  lectures  in 
idactics;  and  the  addition  of  10  scholarships  of  |50  each,  the  enjoyment  of  which  is 
limited  to  students  of  Scandinavian  origin.  The  peculiar  features  of  each  course  of 
study  have  been  made  more  prominent  and  a  freer  option  between  studies  and  an  easy 
substitution  of  them  in  the  terms  of  graduation  provided.  President  Basoom  renews 
his  statements  as  to  the  health  of  women  at  the  university.  The  record,  he  says,  con- 
tinnes  to  show  much  less  interruption  in  work  by  sickness  amon^  them  than  among 
the  men.  The  members  of  the  board  of  visitors  with  one  exception  are  in  harmony 
with  the  president  reispecting  coeducation  at  the  university.  **  We  do  not  concur," 
they  say,  "  in  the  criticisms  made  by  some  npon  the  system  of  coeducation,  and  we  are 
on  the  whole  not  ill  pleased  with  the  evidence  of  physical  strength  on  the  part  of  the 
ladies;  but  we  think  there  is  much  yet  to  desire  in  that  respect."  The  course  includes 
subfrmhman  classes,  substantially  the  preparatory  department  of  the  university ;  but 
it  is  intended  to  discontinue  all  preparatory  work  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  proposed 
to  leave  to  the  high  school  at  Madison  tiie  task  of  preparing  all  students  who  desire 
to  enter  the  university  from  that  place,  a  course  which  it  is  noped  to  pursue  in  other 
cases  as  the  high  schools  improve. — (State  report,  1878.) 

The  other  umversities  in  the  State  are  Lawrence^  Galesville,  and  Northwestern ;  the 
colleges,  Ripon,  Milton,  Beloit,  Racine,  and  St.  John's.  Pio  Nono  College  has  here- 
tofore been  included  under  institutions  for  superior  instruction,  but  it  appears  to  be 
substantially  an  academic  school,  its  course  of  instruction  comprising  only  theEnelish, 
French,  and  German  languaftes,  mathematics,  bookkeeping,  and  history.  CarrollCol- 
lege,  Waukesha,  still  remains  amouff  the  academies;  Wayland  University,  Beaver 
Dam,  among  preparatory  schools.    A&  except  those  above  exoladed  had  in  1878  pre- 
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paratory  departments  of  1  to  3  yean  and  olassical  collegiate  ones  of  4  years;  and  all 
except  the  Northweetem  UniTeisity  had  also  acientifio  coonee  of  4  yean ;  Lawrenoe, 
an  academic  of  4  and  a  commercial  of  2  yean,  and  schools  of  mosio  and  art;  Ripon,  a 
musical  and  literary  coarse  of  3  to  4  years. 

Milton  College  secnred  again  in  1878  the  services  of  Professor  Searing,  who,  at  tho 
close  of  his  term  as  State  saperintendent,  retamed  to  his  old  position  as  professor  of 
Greek  language  and  literature. — (Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.) 

At  BadnCf  the  abolition  of  the  daily  marking  system,  which  was  accomplished  two 
yean  ago,  has  resulted  very  beneficially,  and  neither  professon  nor  students  would  be 
wiUine  to  return  to  the  old  plan.  Students  now  rank  according  to  the  results  of 
monthljr  and  annual  examinations,  and  no  student  who  fails  to  pass  the  annual  ex- 
amination creditably  is  allowed  to  Join  his  class  at  the  beginntngof  a  new  year  until 
he  has  satisfactorily  made  up  the  work  on  which  he  failed. —  (Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education.) 

Bipon  College  has  received  a  legacy  of  $5,000  from  the  late  Buf us  Dodge,  of  Beaver 
Dam.  Wis.,  as  a  permanent  fund  to  aid  young  women  of  limited  means  in  obtaining 
an  education. —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

For  locations  and  statistics  of  the  universities  and  colleges  above  mentioned,  see 
Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following ;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  oprre- 
spending  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

IKSTITCrnONS  VOR  THE  8UPSRIOR  IKSTRUGTION  OF  TOUNO  WOMKN. 

Six  of  the  univenities  and  colleges  before  mentioned  admit  younc  women  as  well  as 
young  men  to  their  privileges.  These  are  the  State,  Lawrence,  Northwestern,  and 
Oalesville  Univenities  and  Kipon  and  Milton  Colleges. 

For  institutions  specially  devoted  to  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women,  see 
Table  YIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding 
table  in  the  report  ox  the  Commissioner  preceding.  Of  two  such  institutions  bearing 
collegiate  names,  the  Milwaukee  Female  College  and  the  Wisconsin  Female  CoUeee, 
at  Fox  Lake,  State  Superintendent  Whitford  reported  in  1878  that,  though  doing  effi- 
cient work,  they  were  at  that  time  giving  instruction  only  in  academic  studies. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PBOFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

8CIBMTIFIC. 

The  state  univenity  provides  instruction  in  agriculture,  civil  en|pneering,  mining 
and  metallurgy,  mechanical  engineering,  and  military  science.  An  important  aid  to 
scientific  study  has  been  supplied  in  an  astronomical  observatory,  due  to  the  liberality 
of  ex-Governor  C.  C.  Washoum.  It  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  well  known 
astronomer.  Prof.  James  C.  Watson,  of  Bfichi^pm  Univenity. — (Catalogue,  1877-^8.) 

As  before  said,  Lawrence  and  Galesville  Universities  and  Beloit,  Milton,  Racine,  and 
Ripon  Colleges  had  in  1878  scientific  courses  covering  4  yean^  and  Lawrence  also  one 
in  civil  en^neering,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  scientific,  including  industriidand 
topographical  drawing,  descriptive  geometry,  and  a  variety  of  engineering  studies. 

For  statistics  of  scientific  scnools  reporting,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendu  following, 
and  the  summary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  St.  Fran- 
cis Station  (Roman  Catholic  J,  organized  in  1856  and  chartered  in  1877.  In  1878  til  ere 
were  250  students  and  32  graduates.  The  '*  full  course  of  study  "  coven  10  yean,  but 
how  much  of  it  is  purely  theological  does  not  appear. — (Return.) 

The  Nashotah  Tneological  Seminary  (Protestant  Kpisoopal),  with  5  profeasors,  en- 
rolled 21  students  and  ^aduated  4  in  1878. 

A  -two  yean'  course  m  law  is  provided  by  the  law  department  of  the  Univenity  of 
Wisconsin.  The  method  of  instruction  is  by  lectures,  readin^f  under  the  direction  of 
the  professon,  and  weekly  moot  court  practice.  The  university  has  announced  that 
no  student  will  hereafter  be  graduated  who  has  not  given  two  yean  to  the  study  of 
law  and  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  one  of  these  yean  to  be  spent  in  the  stud- 
ies of  the  law  sdiool  and  the  examination  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  study  for  both 
years. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SDUCAITON  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  InBtUuiianfor  the  Edueaiion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Delavan,  had  180  pupils  dni^ 
ing  the  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  140.  The  plan  of  instruction  does  away 
with  the  sign  language  as  soon  and  as  entirely  as  possible,  replacing  it  with  verbu 
language,  either  written  or  articulate.  Nearly  one  in  four  of  tne  pupils  received  instruc- 
tion during  the  year  in  articulation  and  lip  reading,  many  of  them  making  satisfao- 
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toiy  prof^ress.  In  the  first  3  grades,  papils  are  taught  the  meaning  of  wordB,  how  to 
combine  them  into  sentences,  and  the  flrst  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geography.  In 
the  fourth  grade  the  common  school  text  books  are  taken  np  and  thenceforward  the 
exercises  and  methods  of  instmctlon  are  similar  to  those  in  other  schools.  Daring 
the  year  15  boys  were  tanght  the  nse  of  wood  working  tools,  27  were  employed  in  the 
shoeshop,  and  S  pnpils  (3  girls  and  5  boys)  received  instmctlon  in  trpe  setting.  The 
girls  are  tanght  nonsework  and  all  varieties  of  sewing.  A  fire  having  destroyed  the 
bnilding  on  September  16, 1878,  the  exercises  Jost  resnmed  were  continued  in  a  tempo- 
rary building  which  was  erected  immediately. — (State  report,  1878,  and  report  of  the 
institution.) 

The  Catholic  Deaf-Mute  Jnafifufiofi,  at  St.  Francis  Station,  was  opened  in  May,  1876, 
and  in  1878  a  substantial  brick  building  suitable  for  70  or  80  pupils  was  erected.  The 
support  of  the  school  will  be  derived  from  pay  pupils  and  from  alms. —  (iReport  for 
1H7B  of  State  board  of  charities  and  reform.) 

The  Wieconein  Phonological  Instiintef  a  private  institution  for  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes^  was  opened  in  Milwaukee  January  14, 1878.  There  were  17  pupUs  under  in- 
struction during  the  year.  The  plan  pursued  is  that  of  lip  reading  and  articulation, 
the  stodies  being  the  ordinary  English  branches. — (First  annual  report.) 

BDUCATION  OF  TH8  BUND. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Janesville,  in  1878  occupied  its  new 
building  erected  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1874.  Ninety  persons  were 
under  instruction  during  the  year,  of  whom  43  were  males  and  47  females.  In  the  liter- 
ary department  the  branches  taught  besides  the  fundamental  English  ones  are  physi- 
ology, English  literature,  mensuration,  natural  philosophy,  and  natural  history.  Pupils 
in  the  musical  department  are  tausht  to  perform  on  the  piano,  oi]^n,  and  violin.  They 
leam  also  the  theory  of  music,  oroneetral  music,  and  vcMsal  music  in  classes.  The  in- 
dustrial department  affords  instruction  in  broom  making,  caning  chair  seats,  bead- 
work,  hand  and  machine  knittinj|[  and  sewing,  crocheting,  and  other  fancy  work.  A 
little  has  been  done,  too,  in  weaving  carpets.  Both  boys  and  girls  leam  cane  seat- 
ing.—(Report  for  1878  of  State  boara  of  charities  and  reform.) 

RBFORSCATORT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Wiaconein  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  at  Waukesha,  supplies  to  some  extent  the 
want  of  a  truancy  law  for  the  State  and  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  its  edncationcJ 
work.  There  are  more  than  400  boys  in  its  educational  department  proper  who  if  not 
here  would  nearly  all  be  truants  and  many  of  them  even  worse.  During  1878  there  were 
527  papils  under  instmctlon,  and  at  the  date  of  the  report  419.  The  buildings  are  over- 
crowded and  the  leffislature  is  asked  to  make  provision  for  their  enlargement.  Boys 
are  committed  to  the  school  by  the  courts  until  the  age  of  21,  but  rol^ase  may  be 
obtained  sooner  by  good  conduct.  Many  of  the  children  sent  here  have  been  guilty 
of  no  crime,  but  are  simply  dependent  and  homeless.  Between  25  and  40  per  cent,  of 
the  number  now  in  school,  according  to  the  report  of  the  State  board  of  charities  and 
reform,  ought  to  be  provided  for  elsewhere,  and  the  establishment  of  a  State  public 
school  for  them  similar  to  that  in  Michigan  is  recommended. 

The  Wieoonsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  near  Milwaukee,  was  organized  in  April, 
1875.  Though  assisted  by  State  and  city,  the  institution  is  a  private  one,  and  is  under 
the  control  of  charitable  women.  The  State  legislature  gave  $15,000  for  a  bnilding 
and  the  city  of  Milwaukee  eight  acres  of  land  valued  at  ^,000.  All  the  pnpils  re^ 
oeive  a  gooa  English  education  and  instruction  in  household  work.  The  aim  is  also 
to  give  each  one  who  shows  any  adaptability  for  it  some  trade,  such  as  dress  making, 
miflinery,  tailoring,  &o.  There  were  at  the  date  of  the  report  43  inmates,  all  girls  but 
5.  Since  the  organization  of  the  school  160  pnpils  have  been  received,  of  whom  25 
were  placed  in  homes. — (State  report.) 

St.  Rose  Industrial  School,  Milwaukee,  gives  its  inmates  who  have  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  elementary  studies  a  preparation  for  employments  for  which  they  show  an 
aptitude;  those  of  dressmaking  and  of  sales-clerks  in  stores  are  mentioned.  The 
Toung  people  during  their  apprenticeship  have  a  home  at  the  institution ;  when  they 
begin  to  receive  wages  suitable  boarding  houses  are  found  for  them  by  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Rose.— (Letter.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATB  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
at  Geneva  Lake,  commencing  July  16, 1878.  Among  the  topics  considered  were  Kin- 
dergarten instruction,  tiie  high  school  question,  the  metric  system,  and  spelling  re- 
form. Miss  S.  A.  Stewart,  of  the  normal  department  of  the  Milwaukee  pobUc  schools, 
read  a  paper  on  '<  The  relations  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  public  schools,''  which  was 
followed  by  an  animated  dieoassion,  the  general  drift  of  which  was  in  favor  of  test^ 
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ing  the  prinoiples  and  methods  of  the  Kindeigarten  in  connection  with  the  primazy 
departments  of  the  public  schools.  A  resolntion  was  adopted  urging  the  normal 
school  boaid  to  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  Kindergarten  m  connection 
with  one  or  more  of  the  normal  schools.  The  high  school  question  came  before  the 
association  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  F.  North,  of  Pewankee,  on  ''The  just  limitations  and 
conditions  of  tibe  control  and  support  of  education  by  the  State ; ''  also  in  one  by  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  on  "  Standards  of  admission  to  college.''  The  question  of  providing  a  course 
of  study  for  ungraded  schools  haviuf^  been  discussed  bv  leading  teachers  and  school 
ofiQcers  of  the  State  during  the  last  nine  years,  and  in  a  few  sections  a  full  curriculum 
for  the  district  schools  having  been  devised  and  successfully  introduced,  the  associa- 
tion adopted  a  course  of  study  for  such  schools  recommended  by  a  committee  ap- 
Jointed  at  the  semi-annual  session  in  December,  1877. — (State  report,  1878;  Wisconsin 
oum^  of  Education.) 

The  semiannual  session  was  held  December  2^28, 1878,  at  Madison.  Amon^  the 
papers  read  were  "  Educational  exhibits  at  county  fairs,"  "  Educational  exhibits  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  association,"  "  Belation  of  education  to  politics,"  "  The 
function  of  geography  in  a  coarse  of  study,"  "  The  relations  of  schools  to  public 
health,"  and  *'  School  work  in  Wisconsin  as  affected  by  recent  lejgislation,"  the  last 
being  by  State  Superintendent  Whitford.  It  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  re- 
cent changes  in  the  high  school  law  of  the  State,  and  the  association  resolved  that 
"  those  chanses  are  on  the  whole  most  injurious  to  the  educational  interests  of  t^o 
State  and  really  destructive  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  law  was  instituted."  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  with  the  State  superintendent  as  chairman,  to  secure  such  leg- 
islation concerning  the  free  high  school  system  as  shall  afford  relief  for  1878  to  those 
schools  which  have  suffered  from  the  revision  of  the  law. — (Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education.) 

CONTKNTION  OF  SUPXRmTBNDKKTS. 

The  annual  session  of  county  and  city  superintendents  was  held  at  Madison  Decem- 
ber 26, 1878.  It  was  attended  by  32  superintendentSr  25  from  the  counties  and  7  from 
the  cities.  Two  i^temoons  were  Ailed  with  the  reading  of  well  written  papers  and 
with  animated  discuasions.  Three  of  the  four  women  who  hold  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  in  the  State  were  present  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  exercises. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  a  course  of  study  for  country  schools,  the  study  of 
the  constitution  in  the  common  schools,  and  cooperation  of  school  district  boards  and 
patrons  with  county  superintendents. — (Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.) 

MSBTING  OF  INBTXTUTE  CONDUCTORS. 

A  meeting  of  institute  conductors  was  held  at  Geneva  Lake  in  connection  with  the 
Teachers'  iSsociation,  about  40  persons  being  present.  Four  sessions  were  held,  and 
notwithstanding  unfavorable  weather  the  attendance  and  the  interest  were  good. 
The  subjects  considered  were  "  Physiology  in  the  district  school,"  bv  President  Parker; 
''PhysiciJ  geography  in  the  district  school,"  by  President  Albee;  ''Method  of  teaching 
drawing  in  the  elementary  schools,"  by  Prof.  Charles  F.  Zimmeiraan,  of  Milwaukee; 
"The  phonic  chart,"  by  Brof.  A.  Salisbury ;  and  the  course  of  study  for  district  schools 
adopted  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association. — (Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.) 

OBITUAEY  BECORD. 

FR0FS880R  8TKPHKK  H.  CABPBNTBR,  LL.D. 

This  respected  gentleman,  bom  in  1831  at  Little  Falls,  New  York,  died  at  (Geneva, 
in  the  same  State,  December  7, 1878.  Trained  for  his  life  work  at  Munro  Academy,  Ham- 
ilton College,  and  Rochester  University,  he  graduated  from  the  last  named  in  1852, 
and  romoved  in  tiie  same  year  to  Wisconsin.  Serving  thero  for  two  years  as  tutor  at 
the  State  university  and  for  two  years  more  as  assistant  State  superintendent,  he  then 
went  to  St.  Paul's  College,  Missouri,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  the  chair  of  ancient 
languages.  Returning  to  Wisconsin  he  first  served  as  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Dane  County,  and  in  1866  was  again  connected  with  the  universitv^  in  which  from 
1868  he  was  professor  of  logic,  rhetoric,  and  Eng^lish  literature  till  his  death  in  1878. 
In  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  from  which  this  account  of  him  is  derived,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  preeminent  in  natural  ability,  varied  and  accurate  in  his  attain- 
ments, clear  and  logical  as  a  thinker,  a  teacher  of  singular  skill  and  usefulness,  and  a 
man  of  high  mond  and  religious  purpose. 

PROF.  WILLIAM  J.  L.  NICODKMUS,  C.  E. 

Professor  Nioodemus,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  bom  in  Vi^nia  August 
1, 1834,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1858.  Entering  the  Army  he  served  in  its 
minor  offices  till  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  was  promoted  to  a  first  lieu- 
tenancy, and  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Valverde  was  brevetted  major  and 
subsequently  made  colonel  of  volunteers ;  he  then  took  chaige  of  the  Signal  Corps  of 
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the  Armv  of  the  Potomac  till  tbe  end'  of  the  war.  In  1869  he  was  detailed  from  the 
Army  with  the  rank  of  captain  for  service  at  the  Western  UniversitY  of  Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh ;  chosen  in  1670  to  i]ll  the  chair  of  military  science  and  civil  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin;  he  continued  in  it  till  his  death.  He  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Jonmal  which  annoances  his  decease  as  one  of  the  most  beloved  and  nsef  ol  of  the  pro- 
feasors  at  the  oniversity.—  (Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  WtLUut  C.  TVatTFOBD,  State  n^ertntendent  ((f  pubUc  inttnictton,  ItadUon, 

[Second  term,  1880-1A83.} 
Boy.  J.  Bb  Pbadt,  owiKanl  wptrkUmdmU,  MaOUon, 
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AI^ABWLA. 

Little  information  has  reached  the  Office  in  reffard  to  education  in  AimJr^  The  ab- 
sence of  all  law  or  provision  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  or  for  the  oiganiza- 
tion  of  society  affords  little  encouragement  to  the  friends  of  ^roffress  in  that  Territory. 
The  Office  has  no  direct  information  from  the  schools  reqaired  to  be  taasht  by  the 
contract  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  It  has  learned  that  the  bi&op  of  the 
Greek  Church  is  hoping  to  reopen  schools  among  the  children  of  the  members  of  that 
church  in  the  near  future. 

The  following  interesting  statement  has  been  reoeived  from  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson : 

Office  of  the  Rockt  Mountain  Presbyterian  and 
Presbyterian  Home  Missions  for  the  Territories, 

Denver^  Colo.,  December  30, 1678. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  school  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  had  a  prosperous  year 
in  Alaska.  Earlv  in  the  spring,  Rev.  John  G.  Brady,  of  New  York  City,  and  Miss 
Kellogg,  of  Nortnem  New  xork,  reached  Sitka,  and  at  once  opened  a  school  in  one 
of  the  Government  buildings.  The  atteudance  reached  80.  This  school  continued 
through  the  year,  without  vacation.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  was  very  gratifying 
to  the  teachers.  Mr.  Brady  made  two  extensive  canoe  trips  among  the  islands  of  the 
Alexander  Archipelago  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  native  population.  He  was 
surprised  and  gratified  to  find  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  villages  visited  knew 
of  his  school  at  Sitka.  In  some  of  the  villages  he  was  waited  upon  i>y  a  delegation 
of  the  principal  men,  with  the  earnest  request  that  teachers  might  iJso  be  sent  to 
them. 

At  Fort  Wrangell  Mrs.  A.  R.  McForland  was  reenf orced  by  the  arrival,  in  Ang^ust,  of 
Bev.  S.  Hall  Young,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  Early  in  October  Mrs.  McFarland  felt 
compelled  to  open  a  boarding  school,  in  order  to  give  shelter  and  protection  to  several 

firls  whose  own  mothers  were  about  to  sell  them  for  a  few  blankets  to  white  men  for 
ase  purposes. 

The  practice  of  selling  their  danghters  has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  the  school 
work.  The  brightest  and  most  promising  pupils  wero  In  the  greatest  danger.  As  a 
girl  made  progress  in  the  school  it  manifested  Itself  in  her  outward  deportment  and 

Eersonal  appearance.  Her  dress  was  kept  more  tidy^  her  hair  combed  moro  smoothly, 
er  face  and  hands  better  washed,  and  intelligence  lighted  up  her  countenance  in  the 
place  of  the  former  dull  stolidity.  This  made  them  moro  attractive  to  the  white  men 
who  offered  correspondingly  more  for  their  possession.  We  hope,  however,  that 
through  the  Industrial  Home  we  can  not  only  save  them  from  lives  of  shame  but  lUso 
train  them  up  to  be  the  f  uturo  Christian  teachers,  wives,  and  mothers  of  their  people. 

Another  great  hindrance  to  our  school  work  has  been  the  practice  of  witch- 
craft. One  morning  Mrs.  McFarland  found  that  two  of  her  adult  women  pupils  had 
been  seized  the  nisht  before  for  witchcraft.  The  women  were  taken  down  to  the 
beach  and  held  under  the  waves  until  they  were  nearly  dead.  Dragged  by  the  hair 
over  the  rocks  on  the  beach  until  the  clothes  were  torn  from  their  persons  and  their 
bodies  badly  bruised  and  lacerated,  they  were  then  taken  to  one  of  the  native  bouses, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  tortured  by  their  captors  until  one  of  them  died ;  the  other  one 
was  finally  rescued.  As  several  such  scenes  occurred  during  the  year,  the  attendance 
on  the  school  was  interfered  with. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Bev.  Mr.  Yoimg  held  a  five  days'  convention  with  the  leading  men 
of  the  tribe  to  learn  what  could  oe  done  toward  the  prevention  of  these  practices. 
The  results  of  the  convention  remain  to  be  seen. 

Another  great  hindrance  has  been  the  absence  of  all  law  and  recognized  forms  of 
government.  This  has  been  partially  remedied  by  the  enactment  of  a  few  siitiple  rules 
by  the  Christian  natives  and  the  appointment  of  an  unpaid  police  from  among  them- 
selves. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  there  were  a  thousand  men  from  the  Cassiar  mines 
wintering  at  Fort  Wrangell.  In  the  absence  of  all  law,  gambling,  drunkenness,  licen- 
tiousness, and  debauchery  were  rife.  On  every  hand  were  raving  drunkards  and  groan- 
ing victims.  Crime  became  so  prevalent  that  at  length  some  of  the  Christian  Indian 
chiefs  requested  Mrs.  McFarland  to  call  a  convention  of  the  natives.  This  was  done. 
Mrs  McFarland  was  chosen  the  presiding  officer.  This  constitutional  convention 
lasted  three  days ;  a  few  simple  laws  were  adopted  and  a  native  police  force  was  ap- 
pointed. During  the  excited  discussions  in  the  convention  a  promment  heathen  chief, 
shaking  his  fist  m  an  excited  manner  at  Mrs.  McFarland,  said  in  substance :  "  Madam, 
you  thmk  you  are  sttfe.    But  I  tell  you  that  if  you  continue  to  stir  up  divisions  among 
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VBf  yon  ore  not  safe.    I  adviae  you  to  send  down  to  San  FranoiBOO  for  a  ganboat,  for 
we  will  kill  you.*' 

Bat  notwithstanding  the  hindrances  arisine  from  the  sale  of  girls,  from  witchcraft, 
and  firom  want  of  law,  the  school  made  steady  and  gratifying  progress.  It  has  also 
established  a  reputation  among  the  tribes  up  and  down  the  coast,  so  that  in  some  in- 
stanoee  chiefs  have  left  their  people  and  come  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  enter  her  school 
as  A  B  C  scholars,  stating  that  when  they  had  learned  what  they  could  they  would  re- 
tom  and  teach  their  people.  One  prominent  chief  that  had  come  many  miles  in  his 
canoe  to  attend  school  said  to  her :  "  You  come  and  teach  all  the  Stickeens,  and  all  the 
Hydalis,  and  Tongas  about  God.  Nobody  come  and  teach  my  people.  My  people  all 
diffk  heart.    By  and  by  all  my  people  die.    Then  they  eo  down,  down,  all  dark ! " 

Surely  the  American  people,  when  their  attention  is  called  to  the  conditiou  of  affairs 
in  Alaska,  will  not  deny  these  people  the  opportunity  of  getting  an  education.  We 
have  recently  issued  an  appeal  to  our  church  for  funds  to  erect  bnudings  for  the  school 
and  Girls'  Industrial  Home  at  Fort  WrangelL  When  these  funds  are  secured  we  hope 
to  enlarge  our  work  in  that  section. 

An  accomplished  teaoher^  Miss  Magg[ie  J.  Dunbar,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  has  been 
placed  in  commlBsion  and  will  go  out  this  coming  spring.    It  is  also  proposed  that  next 
summer  Bev.  Henry  Kendall,  d.  d.^  one  of  the  corresponding  secretaries  of  our  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  and  myself  visit  our  work  in  Alaska. 
Very  truly  yours, 

SHELDON  JACKSON. 

Hon.  John  Eaton, 

Bureau  of  JBduoaHon,  JfoBhingUmf  D,  C. 
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ABIZONA. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMABT. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  school  age  (6-21). 
Enrolled  in  pnblio  Bchools.. 
Average  daily  attendance.. 


SCHOOLS. 


School  rooms  for  stady 

Average  daration  of  school  in  days  . 
Estimated  valae  of  school  property. 


TEACHERS. 


Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Whole  number 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  ... 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUBS. 


Total  receipts  for  public  schools. 
Total  expenditures 


1876-^77. 


903 
580 


•      28 

190 

$44,436 


6 
25 
31 

tioo 

50 


$20,708 
18,407 


1877-'7a 


3,089 

2,740 

890 


Increase. 


1,837 
310 


124 
147, 479 


19 
18 
57 
$91 
74 


$21,396 
21,396 


$3,043 


13 


6 
$24' 


$688 
2,989 


66 


7 


(Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1877  and  return  for  1878  from  Super- 
intendent M.  H.  Sherman.) 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  STSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

These  consist  of  a  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  a  territorial  board  * 
of  education ;  county  superintendents,  the  probate  judges  acting  as  such;  county  ex- 
aminers, 3  for  each  county,  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction ; 
and  district  trustees,  3  for  each  school  district,  elected  by  the  people.  The  board  of 
education  is  comnosed  of  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
the  treasurer  of  tne  Territory,  the  governor  being  chairman  and  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  secretary  of  the  board. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  STSTEM. 

The  law  requires  that  school  funds  shall  be  raised  by  a  territorial  tax  of  15  cents  on 
the  $100,  a  conn^  tax  of  50  to  80  cents  on  the  $100,  and  where  these  prove  insufficient 
for  maintaining  school  three  months,  a  special  district  tax  to  be  voted  by  the  people. 
This  money  is  apportioned  to  each  county  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
who  have  attended  school  three  months  previously.  To  receive  it  the  schools  must  be 
entirely  undenominational  and  unsectanan,  be  taught  by  regularly  licensed  teachers, 
and  have  the  uniform  series  of  text  books  prescribed  by  the  territorial  board.  The 
school  officers  are  to  send  in  annual  reports  to  those  appointed  by  law  to  receive  them. 
The  teachers  receive  a  license  to  teach  after  being  examined  and  approved  by  the 
county  examiners  or  by  the  territorial  board.  The  minimum  school  term  consists  of 
60  days.  The  law  requires  the  attendance  in  public  schools  of  all  children  o  to  14 
years  old  not  otherwise  taught  for  at  least  16  weeks  where  the  school  term  is  suffi- 
cient. A  census  of  children  of  this  affe,  and  also  of  all  between  6  and  21  yeans  old, 
is  required  to  be  annually  taken  in  each  school  district. — (Latest  school  law.) 
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GEinSBAL  CONDinOK. 

Bven  the  few  atatistios  received  show  the  advantage  of  having  a  saperintendent 
'Who  can  fcive  his  whole  attention  to  school  work,  as  was  the  case  for  the  first  time  in 
1878.  The  figures  present  an  increase  of  \jSXJ  pupils  in  the  public  schools  and  of  310 
in  average  attendance ;  13  more  men  were  teaohinff,  against  7  fewer  women,  making  a 
total  increase  of  6 ;  the  waees  of  men  fell  somewhat  and  those  of  women  advanced 
conaiderably  as  compared  with  the  figures  reported  last  year :  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  schools  both  show  advance ;  and  the  only  imf|ortant  falling  off  is  in  the  length 
of  school  term,  possihiv  from  lack  of  the  provision  since  made  for  a  local  district  tax 
to  leng;then  the  annual  session. 

As  to  the  physical  conditions  likely  to  affect  the  educational  future  of  the  Territory, 
Qovemor  Fremont  said  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  January,  1879 : 

"  There  are  peculiarities  in  Arizona  that  make  the  subject  of  education  of  special 
interest  and  worthy  of  special  fostering.    The  climate  is  favorable  to  animal  life. 
Children  bom  or  growing  up  here  will  be  of  unusually  healthy  bodies  and  sound 
minds ;  for,  Joined  to  advantages  of  situation  and  climate,  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  parents  who  have  the  will  to  come  here  to  live  have  also  more  than  the  averase 
energy  and  capacity.    This  was  indisputably  the  case  in  CaUfomia,  and  doubtless  wul 
he  BO  here.    We  shall  therefore  have  good  material  in  the  children,  and  every  possible 
means  should  be  employed  in  preparing  it  for  use.    And  we  have  a  peculiar  advantage 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  here  a  great  ui^worked  field  in  which  to  employ  this  good  mst- 
terial  when  it  has  received  the  proper  Gaining.    The  region  is  new  and  has  besides 
fields  of  labor  not  common  to  the  older  States.    The  great  varietv  and  abundance  of 
minerals  diffused  over  the  Territory  make  mining  a  distinct  brancn  of  indastry  which 
will  require  trained  mining  engineers.    The  unimproved  surface  of  the  coimtry  will 
give  abundant  employment  to  civil  engineers  in  the  building  of  roads,  aqueducts, 
and  canals.    Mining  schools  and  colleges  and  great  edocational  institutions  will  grow 
up.    A  single  mining  district  in  Saxony  was  sufficient  to  build  up  and  maintain  the 
city  of  Freiberg  with  a  population  of  30,000  and  a  mining  academv  which  has  been 
famous  the  wond  over  for  more  than  a  century.    The  prosperity  or  the  city  and  its 
great  academy  rose  or  fell  with  the  mines,  which  in  late  years  Justified  an  enormous 
expenditure  in  mining  works  —  and  all  from  a  yearly  product  not  equal  to  the  present 
ascertained  annual  yield  of  Pinal  County.    The  singular  purity  and  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  Humboldt  says  is  peculiar  in  its  composition  on  this  coaat,  specially 
fit  it  for  astronomical  observations.    The  brilliancy  and  apparent  contiguity  of  the 
heavens  are  not  surpassed  in  anv  part  of  the  world  where  I  have  been.    The  cloudless 
skies  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  country,  free  from  mists  or  moisture,  where  fixed 
periods  of  uninterruptedlv  clear  weather  may  be  relied  on,  would  make  this  a  chosen 
spot  for  observations  of  the  great  astronomicial  phenomena,  and  an  observatory  may 
grow  up  here  to  become  famous  in  the  history  of  that  science.    The  intensity  of  its 
uiunder  storms^  the  hijghly  charged  electric  condition  of  its  atmosphere,  and  its  pecul- 
iar effects  in  certain  Realities  will  bring  the  Territory  into  large  communion  with 
the  great  weatiier  posts  which  are  being  planted  about  over  the  earth,  and  it  will  con- 
tribute its  valuable  quota  to  the  increasing  knowledge  in  this  progressive  and  useful 
study." 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

A  TERRITORIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

A  law  exists  for  the  establishment  of  a  University  of  Arizona,  to  be  under  the  control 
of  a  board  of  regents  composed  of  the  sovemor,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
three  resident  j^ropertv  holders  of  the  Territory;  it  is  to  be  sustained  by  the  proceeds 
of  the  university  lanos  granted  by  the  United  States,  by  individual  gifts  and  terri- 
torial appropriations,  and  to  be  set  on  foot  as  soon  as  the  accruing  funds  shall  be  suffi- 
cient. Its  departments  are  to  be,  first,  one  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts;  second, 
one  of  natural  history,  including  a  history  of  the  Territory;  third,  such  others  as  the 
ressnts  shall  deem  necessary  and  the  condition  of  the  university  fund  allow. —  (New 
editiim  of  school  law.) 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  MOSU  H.  SBXBKAir,  tMTOoHalfujMrinlMMEanlqf  jniU<o<fi«erii6tion,  PnwootL 

[Tezm,  Eebmary,  1879,  to  JsnuAty  11, 1881.] 
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DAKOTA. 

STATISTICAL  SUlfMART.i 


1876-'77. 


1877-7a 


InoieaBe. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTBNDAMCB. 

Tonth  of  school  age  (5  to  21)..— 

Enrolled  in  public  BOboolfl 

Average  attendance 

SCHOOL  DISTBICrS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts 

School-hooses 

Ungraded  schools 

Gnuled  schools 

Yalae  of  school  property 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Whole  namber  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOliE  AND  BXPENDrrURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  dlsbnrsements  for  public  schools  . . . 


11,046 
6,431 
1,404 


.  369 

135 

235 

5 

137,037 


100 

154 

254 

$33  06 

29  50 


(37,669 
27,362 


12,201 
7,150 
1,342 


401 

174 

273 

14 

$60,319 


141 

189 

330 

$37  16 

26  54 


$72,950 
59,793 


1,155 
719 


32 

39 

38 

9 

$23,282 


41 

35 

76 

$4  10 


$35,281 
32,431 


62 


$2  96 


>  In  a  letter  from  the  new  Bnperintendent,  Mr.  Beadle,  he  says  that  not  oTer  half  of  the  ooonties  re* 
jwrted  their  statiBtics.  so  that  many  of  tiie  flsoree  here  given  anonld  be  doubled. 

(From  report  of  Hon.  W.  E.  Caton,  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instmction 
for  1877  and  1878.) 

TEBRITOBIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

These  consist  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  nominated  by  the  governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  council  at  each  Diennial  session  of  the  legislative  assembly; 
county  superintendents,  with  2  years'  terms,  elected  like  other  county  officers ;  a  di- 
rector, clerk,  and  treasurer  for  each  school  district,  chosen  at  the  annual  school  meet- 
ing for  three  years,  with  change  of  one  each  year. —  (School  law.) 

OTHXR  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  law  requires  that  at  the  time  of  the  annual  assessments  a  poll  tax  of  $1  be 
levied  on  each  elector  in  the  county  for  the  support  of  district  schools ;  also  3  mills  on 
a  dollar  upon  all  t^Eable  property.  Besides  the  revenue  from  these  sources,  each  dis- 
toict  is  by  law  to  receive  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  a  portion  of  the  money  from 
fines,  forfeitures,  sale  of  estrays,  and  payments  for  exemption  from  military  duty. 
The  qualified  voters  in  each  school  district  majr  also  vote  an  annual  tax  of  not  over  2 
per  cent,  towards  buying  sites  and  building,  hiring,  or  repairing  school-houses ;  of  not 
over  2  ^r  cent,  for  teachers'  wages  and  incidentals ;  of  not  over  1  per  cent,  for  the 
furnishing  of  school  buildinffs :  and  of  $25  a  year  for  a  district  library.  The  school  fund 
is  apportioned  to  each  school  aistrict  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  betweeu 
5  ana  21  years  of  age  residing  in  the  district,  provided  the  district  schools  were  main- 
tinned  3  months  in  the  year,  the  annual  school  meeting  was  held  within  30  days  of 
the  time  appointed  by  law,  and  the  annual  report  sent  in  within  the  forty  days  specie 
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fled  by  law.^  A  pnblio  examination,  to  decide  upon  the  learning,  ability,  and  moral 
character  of  persons  o£fering  themselves  as  teachers,  is  held  twice  a  year  by  each 
conn^  superintendent,  and  certificates  to  such  as  are  qualified  are  granted  for  not  less 
than  3  months  nor  more  than  one  year.  A  territorial  teachers'  institute,  not  continu- 
ini^  more  than  10  nor  less  than  4  days,  is  to  be  held  each  year,  and  $100  of  the  terri- 
torial fund  is  allowed  for  expenses.  County  institutes,  of  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
than  four  weeks  in  length,  are  also  to  be  held  when  11  or  more  teachers  in  the  county 
desire  the  same,  $50  of  the  territorial  fund  to  be  used  to  defray  expenses.^- (School 
law.) 

^  GEHBRAL  COKDITION. 

Superintendent  Caton  states  that  the  very  extensive  immigration  into  the  Territory 
daring  1877-78  was  not  met  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  facilities  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children.    This  was  owing  partly  to  the  lack  of  interest  in  school  matters 
always  found  in  new  countries,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  settlements  were  not 
made  in  organized  territory.    Several  counties  did  not  report  at  all  in  relation  to 
school  matters,  yet  the  statistics  received  present  an  incr«|se  in  youth  of  school  age 
and  in  enrolment.    There  were  32  new  scnool  districts,  47  more  schools  (9  of  them 
graded),  and  39  new  school-houses ;  the  extra  schools  necessitating  the  employment  of 
76  additional  teachers.    Of  the  174  school-houses  reported  in  the  Territory  130  were 
fnune,  38  log,  4  brick,  and  2  stone.    The  value  of  school  property  rose  more  than 
f^OOO.    Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  interest  in  school  matters  referred  to  bv  Mr. 
Caton,  marked  improvement  was  made  at  certain  points.    In  the  city  of  Bismarck  the 
public  schools,  comprising  2  departments,  made  most  satisfactory  progress  under  the 
charge  of  earnest  and  experienced  teachers,  and  a  substantial  brick  school-house,  cost- 
ing ^,000  and  containing  two  commodious  rooms,  was  built  during  the  year.    There 
was  also  a  private  school,  called  St.  Mary's  Academy,  in  the  same  city,  with  4  teachers 
and  82  pupils.    Excellent  reports  were  received  from  the  Indian  mission  schools  at 
Standing  Book  Agency,  the  pupils  of  which  have  adopted  citizens'  clothes  and  pre- 
sent a  marked  change  for  the  better  in  both  deportment  and  appearance. —  (Territorial 
report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

TANKTON. 

Officers. — These  consist  of  a  board  of  education  numbering  8  members,  who  are 
elected  for  terms  of  four  years,  with  change  of  one-fourth  each  year.  The  secretary 
of  the  board  is  ex  officio  superintendent  of  the  city  schools. 

8iati8tic8, — Population  in  1878, 3,161 ;  youth  of  school  age,  970 ;  enrolment  in  public 
schools,  7&2:  average  attendance,  474 ;  number  of  teachers,  11 ;  expenditure,  $10,924. 

Additional  particulars. — The  curriculum  embraces  a  course  of  4  years  each  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  fprades,  with  a  high  school  course  of  3  years.  The  district  pur- 
chases the  books  used  m  the  schools  and  sells  them  to  the  pupils  at  cost.  The  com- 
mon school  branches  are  taught  as  well  as  those  which  belong  to  a  hish  school  course. 
The  8  school  rooms  owned  by  the  city,  with  10  leased  by  the  board  m  1877-78,  held 
531  sittings ;  but  the  lowest  primary  grades  were  so  crowded  that  the  half  day  system 
was  commenced  in  the  winter  term  and  continued  throughout  the  school  year. 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

ITORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  superintendent  of  Yankton  County  public  schools  deplores  the  lack  of  normal 
schools  and  says  that  only  three  or  four  teachers  in  the  county  have  had  normal 
school  training.  He  thinks  that  the  great  need  of  Dakota  is  such  a  school,  and  to 
make  up  this  lack  in  a  slight  degree  he  urges  teachers  to  attend  the  teachers'  insti- 
tutes^—(Report  of  territorial  superintendent.) 

TKACHXSS'  INStTTUTSS. 

Most  of  the  counties  in  Southern  Dakota  held  succeesful  teachers'  institutes  in 
1877-'78.  The  institute  in  Clay  County  was  in  every  way  a  success,  being  held  for 
one  week  with  an  enrolment  of  50  teachers  and  a  daily  attendance  of  35.  The  one 
at  the  county  seat  of  Union  County  was  reported  successful  both  on  account  of  the 
character  of  the  work  and  the  attendance  of  teachers  and  school  officers. 

SECONDARY  AND  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  mOH  SCHOOL. 

The  high  school  at  Yankton  had  sittings  for  36  pupils,  and  was  taught  by  2  teachers, 
including  the  superintendent  a  part  of  the  year.    The  school  in  1877-78  received 

'  New  diatricta,  however,  reoeive  one  year's  appoitionmentv  IrreapectiTe  of  the  length  of  aohool  term. 
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hi|^  iciiool  papQs  only.  Raising  the  standard  of  admiwion  diminisfaed  the  nnmber 
of  aeholan,  bat  enhanced  the  valne  of  the  work  done  in  the  school.  The  2  gmdnates 
leceired  diplomas  indicating  a  creditable  completion  of  the  3  yean'  academic  eonise^ — 
(City  report  for  1877-^8.) 

OOIXBGKS. 

Bo  far  as  is  known  to  this  Barean,  no  institntions  for  either  classical  or  ecientifio 
collegiate  instmction  had  been  organized  in  this  Territory  np  to  the  close  of  1878. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

TBRSITOBIAL  PffSUlUT*. 

The  seventh  annnal  session  of  the  Territorial  Teachen^  Institute  was  held  at  Slonx 
Falls  September  ;24-28, 1878,  and  althon^h  the  attendance  was  not  yery  large  the  good 
done  the  schools  of  that  part  of  Dakota  is  said  to  have  more  than  ropsid  the  time  and 
money  expended.  Hon.  W.  E.  Caton  addressed  the  teachers  on  the  necessity  of  both 
territorial  and  oonnty  institates  and  on  the  need  teachers  and  superintendents  have 
of  more  thoroagh  preparation  for  their  work.  The  first  four  days  were  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  the  views  of  different  educators  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  ordi- 
nary branches.  Changes  in  school  laws,  teaching  and  how  to  teach,  the  Kindergarten 
system,  chemistry  in  the  public  schoolB,  school  supervision,  duties  of  parents  and 
teachers,  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  the  necessity  of  establishing  county  high 
schools  were  discussed  at  the  evening  sessions,  the  exereises  being  interspersed  with 
music  and  recitations.  A  resolution  was  passed  petitioning  the  legislature  for  uni- 
formity of  text  books  throughout  the  Territory.  In  an  essay  sent  by  Mrs.  Linda  W. 
Slaughter,  superintendent  of  Burleigh  County,  the  need  of  a  course  of  training  for 
teachers  was  advocated.  Superintendent  C.  C.  Bridgman  thought  it  adv^isable  that 
each  county  superintendent  should  visit  the  schools  under  his  Jurisdiction  at  least 
twice  during  the  school  year,  minutely  recording  and  publishing  his  observations.  The 
last  day  of  the  institute  was  devoted  to  a  general  discussion  and  investigation  of  the 
principles  of  school  policy  and  government.  The  exereises  are  said  to  have  been  very 
mteresting. — (Report  of  territorial  superintendent.) 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHCK)L  OFFICER. 

Himi.  Wm.  H.  BBADLSk  terrUmialntperinUndtnt  qfptMie  imttmeUoti,  Tanktom. 

[Term,  187B-188L] 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMART. 


1876-'77. 

1877-78. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATIOK  Aia>  ATTENDANCE. 

PoDQlatioQ .................. ........ 

al31,700 

1131,671 

alO,  494 

21,264 

5,954 

16, 318 

4,749 

7,692 

293 

17,587 

188 

$1,169,614 

31 

299 

330 

$96  17 

71  21 

•370,996 
370,996 

M60, 051 

638,800 

M2, 374 

22,842 

7,786 

18,133 

5,525 

5,719 

322 

19,006 

187 

11,181,664 

31 

.339 

370 

•86  55 

64  08 

•373,606 
373,606 

28,351 
7,129 
1,880 
1. 578 
1,832 
1,815 
776 

School  popalation  (6-17) 

Colored  Bobool  population 

Bnrolled  in  pnolio  schools 

Colored  children  enrolled 

Total  average  daily  attendance 

ATeraire  dauy  attendance  of  colored 

pupils. 
Estimated  number  in  private  schools. 

1,973 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  rooms  for  study 

Number  of  seats  provided 

29 
1,419 

Average  dnration  of  schools  in  days. . 
Value  of  public  school  property..... 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teachinff  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools .... 

1 

•12,050 

40 
40 

Whole  number  of  teachers..... 

•9  62 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditure  for  public  schools.. 

.... ..«••• 

7  13 

•2,610 
2,610 

a  United  StatM  ccosub  of  1870. 


b  School  oensuB  of  1678. 


(From  report  of  Superintendent  J.  O.  Wilson  for  1877-78  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  of  Superintendent  G.  F.  T.  Cook  for  schools  for  colored  children.) 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

OFFICERS. 

The  public  schools  of  the  District  are  governed  b^  a  board  of  tmstees  composed  of 
19  members,  14  white  and  5  colored,  14  from  the  cities  and  5  from  the  county.  Their 
ohief  executive  officers  are  two  superintendents,  one  of  the  white  schools  of  the  cities  and 
of  both  classes  of  schools  in  the  county ;  the  other  of  the  colored  schools  of  the  cities. 
The  board  and  superintendents  are  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  District, 
who  also  determine  the  duration  of  their  service.  *  The  executive  officers  of  the  board 
are  subboards,  superintendents,  supervising  principals,  principals,  and  teachers,  rank- 
ing in  the  order  named.  The  authority  of  the  superintendents  extends  over  all  divis- 
ions, and  it  is  their  duty  to  enforce  the  rules  and  report  to  the  board  the  condition  and 
nqnirements  of  the  schools.  The  subboards  act  as  courts  of  appeal  in  the  divisions, 
hang  subject  only  to  the  board. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children  are  required  by  existing  laws.  The 
whoM  are  arranged  in  seven  divisions,  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  comprising 
the  public  schoou  for  whites  in  Wsshington ;  the  fifth,  the  public  schools  for  whites  in 

18  E 
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Oeoi^etoTcu  ;  the  sixth,  those  of  the  county;  the  seventh,  the  public  schools  fur  colored 
chil£eii  in  Washington  and  Georgetown. 

The  term  **  school"  ander  the  system  of  the  District  signifies  00  papils  nnder  one 
teacher  in  a  sincle  room  in  the  cities,  an  nn^raded  school  in  the  connty  unmbering  bnt 
45.  The  schools  of  the  cities  are  all  gradea  and  divided  by  a  system  which  makes  a 
grade  equivalent  to  a  year's  work.  Ordinarily  there  are  in  one  building  schools  from 
6  to  20  in  number,  and  in  all  such  cases  one  of  the  teachers  is  desi^ated  as  principal 
who  exerts  authority  over  the  pupils  when  not  within  their  respective  rooms.  Super- 
vising principals  are  teachers  employed  as  such  one-hall  the  time.  They  iasoe  tickets 
of  admission  to  pupils,  make  and  receive  reports,  and  assist  in  the  examinations  of 
schools.  Schools  of  the  District  are  partly  mixed  as  to  sex,  the  school-houses  being  so 
constructed  as  to  accommodate  either  sex  or  both  sexes.  Half  day  schools  are  perniifr- 
ted  in  schools  of  the  first  and  second  grades,  composed  chiefly  of  children  six  to  eight 
years  old. 

GENKRAL  CONDITION. 

The  practical  working  of  the  system  is  reported  as  generally  satisfactory.     Saperio- 
tendent  Wilson  suggests  one  important  improvement :  he  ur^esa  modification  of  the 
presept  graded  system  which  will  admit  of  elective  studies,  individual  instruction  when 
necessary,  and  division  of  labor  amone  teachers.    The  present  method  retards  the  ambi- 
tious student  and  injudiciously  crowds  studies  on  the  dull  one.    The  Washington  Nor- 
mal School  is  mentioned  as  being  well  established  and  exerting  a  beneficial  infiaenoe 
on  the  primary  schools.    The  greatest  need  of  the  public  schools  is  at  present  new 
school-houses,  104  new  school  rooms  being  necessary  for  the  comfortable  accommoda- 
tion of  pupils.    There  are  no  separate  rooms  for  16  of  the  schools,  and  b6  are  in  on- 
wholesome  and  unsound  buildings.    The  board  transmitted  to  Congress  in   1878  a 
statement  of  the  needs  of  the  schools  with  estimates,  but  no  action  was  taken.     Con- 
gress, however,  did  appropriate  $75,000  to  continue  the  schools  till  the  close  of  that 
year,  the  sum  of  $290,000  appropriated  for  them  at  the  vear's  commencement  having 
been  exhausted  in  April.    The  use  of  Johnson's  CyclopsBuia  as  a  book  of  reference  was 
sanctioned.    The  county  contains  one-ninth  of  the  school  population  of  the  District, 
and  its  schools  are  similar  to  ordinary  country  schools,  those  nearest  the  city  bound- 
aries being  partly  graded  and  those  more  remote  ungraded.    No  new  buildings  have 
been  erected  since  1877,  but  notable  improvement  was  made  in  many  of  the  school 
rooms  and  houses. 

CITY  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE  CHILDREN. 

The  enrolment  of  white  children  in  Washington  and  Georgetown  in  l!i78  was  13,997 
and  the  average  attendance  was  11,082  in  225  schools,  82  for  boys,  84  for  girls,  and  59 
for  both  sexes.    These  figures  represent  an  increase  of  892  in  the  year's  enrolment,  of 
688  in  daily  attendance,  and  prove  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  to  be  among 
those  admitting  both  sexes.    Of  the  2:^9  teachers,  225  were  women  and  14  men ;  167 
were  edncated  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  and  94  were  grad- 
uates of  normal  schools.    In  the  private  and  parochial  schools,  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  the  pupils  numl^ered  1,973  less  than  in  1877.    The  course  of  study  and  the 
system  of  gradation  in  the  public  schools  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  pre- 
vionsly  reported.    The  two  advanced  grammar  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls, 
have  been  consolidated  into  a  high  school  with  course  of  study  extended  to  three 
years,  including  the  highest  branches  of  study  and  ancient  and  modem  languages.  The 
school  comprises  all  the  best  scholars  from  all  the  grammar  schools.    A  system  has 
been  established  bv  which  one  or  more  of  the  public  schools  may  be  designated  by  the 
committee  on  teachers  as  a  training  school,  in  which  the  pupil  teachers  of  the  normal 
school  for  white  pupils  may  learn  by  observation  and  practice  methods  of  instruction 
and  government  of  children.    Drawing  with  a  view  to  industrial  pursuits  was  suc- 
cessfully pursued  in  the  public  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  ordinary  teachers, 
with  the  aid  of  a  special  teacher. 

cirr  SCHOOLS  for  colored  children. 

The  colored  children  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  in 
l'^8  numbered  6,515,  and  their  average  daily  attendance  was  5,525,  an  increase  for  the  year 
of  561  in  enrolment  and  of  776  in  attendance.  The  largest  number  of  schools  during 
the  year  was  96,  and  of  the  20  half  day  schools  15  were  of  the  first  grade  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  second  grade.  The  use  of  the  term  seventh  division  was  adopted  to  signify  and 
include  the  schools  for  colored  children  in  both  cities,  and  the  original  classification 
of  tlie  schools  into  grammar  and  primary  was  changed  to  the  prevailing  system  by  the 
appl  iration  of  the  rules  of  eight  years'  gradation.  The  percentages  of  attendance,  tar- 
diness, and  punishment  increased  in  Id/d,  and  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  is 
depr<'cated  by  the  superintendent  as  resulting  in  a  frequency  of  its  alternative,  dismis- 
sal. Oial  examinations  were  held  twice  during  the  year  with  improving  results,  and 
the  nidoh  needed  instruction  in  penmanship  was  obtained,  a  class  which  included  all 
the  teachers  of  the  division  having  been  formed  under  the  tuition  of  Prof.  H.  C.  Spen- 
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cer.  Two  special  teachers  were  employed  to  teach  mnsic  in  the  schools  of  hieher 
grades,  while  in  those  of  lower  grades  instrnotion  in  masic  was  a  part  of  the  teachen' 
regular  work.  A  feature  of  the  year's  progress  in  drawing  among  these  schools  was 
industrial  drawing,  in  which  two  classes  were  formed,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 
There  were  109  teachers  employed,  of  whom  only  13  were  graduates  of  normal  schools. 
The  expenditures  were  |96b  less  than  those  of  1&77,  and  the  year  was  considered  by  ths 
superintendent  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  these  schools. 

COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the  oounty  in  1878 
was  2,330,  an  increase  of  125,  the  number  of  teachers  was  41,  and  the  smoont  ex- 
pended on  the  schools  was  $42,3:24.  The  schools  were  governed  by  the  system  whioh 
controls  the  city  schools,  with  special  direction  from  their  own  subboard.  Most  of 
the  schools  included  several  grades  and  none  formed  a  single  grade.  The  results  of 
the  examinations  of  1878  were  reported  as  gratifying  and  creditable  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  The  display  of  the  material  furnished  by  these  schools  at  the  annual  ex- 
hibition of  drawing,  map  drawin|^,  and  penmanship  in  May,  1878,  was  reported  by  the 
superintendent  as  most  encouraging. 

TKAININQ  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  WHITBS. 

The  Washington  Normal  School,  for  white  students,  receives  each  year  20  girls  who 
have  finished  the  high  school  course  and  desire  to  become  teachers,  giving  them  one 
year's  training.  Any  graduate  of  the  advanced  grammar  school  for  gins  over  17 
may  be  admitted  to  the  competitive  examination  for  admission  to  this  school.  Since 
its  establishment  it  has  graauated  96  teachers,  of  whom  83  have  been  and  are  In  the 
schools  of  the  District.  The  training  school,  instituted  by  and  in  charge  of  the  com- 
mittee on  teachers,  admits  the  pupil  teachers  of  the  normal  school  and  affords  them 
^rtunity  to  learn  methods  of  instruction  by  observation  and  practice,  the  princi- 

Eof  the  normal  school  acting  as  principal  of  the  training  scnool.  A  rule  of  the 
d  provides  that  graduates  of  the  normal  school  havine  satisfactorily  taught  in 
the  public  schools  shall  receive  diplomas  equivalent  to  third  class  certificates.  It  is 
expected  that  the  normal  school  will  in  the  future  furnish  nearly  all  the  teachers 
required  for  the  schools  for  whites. 

MINER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  organized  in  lcj76,  is  not  definitely  a  part  of  the  public  school  system :  it 
is  utilized  as  such  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  schools  and  sustained  by  the  proceeds 
of  a  trust  fund.  It  had  14  pupils  in  its  2  years'  course  In  1878.  The  normal  class  of 
the  high  school  for  colored  youth  was  in  1878  transferred  to  this  school,  and  female 
graduates  of  the  high  school  are  admitted  to  the  normal  school  on  recommendation  of 
the  hiflh  school  principal  and  of  the  superintendent.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  nor- 
mal school,  havins  in  its  classes  the  best  talent  of  the  colored  schools,  will  be  able  to 
furnish  teachers  &t  all  the  schools  for  colored  children. 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCLA.TION. 

The  normal  association,  composed  of  graduates  of  the  normal  school  employed  in 
the  public  schools,  during  the  ^ear  lS7d  met  once  a  month  for  the  purpose  of  compar- 
ing experiences  in  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  schools  in  their  charge. 

^  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

As  before  stated,  the  two  advanced  grammar  S3hools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls, 
for  the  first  six  divisions  (which  include  all  the  white  pupils)  were  in  1878  consolidated 
into  one  high  school,  with  a  course  of  study  extended  to  3  years,  including  all  the  higher 
English  branches  and  ancient  and  modern  languages.  The  enrolment  in  it  was  142; 
the  average  attendance,  117,  under  3  teachers. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

The  enrolment  in  this  school  in  1878  was  154,  and  of  this  number  50  pursuing  the 
studies  of  the  eighth  year  were  transferred  to  the  schools  of  the  eighth  ^ade,  confirming 
its  title  of  "  preparatory  high  school "  by  leaving  in  its  classes  only  pupils  pursuing  high 
school  studies.  The  average  enrol ment  of  the  school  during  the  year  was  88,  its  average 
attendance  8G,  and  percentage  of  attendance  97.3.  Of  its  3  teachers  the  principal  was 
also  principal  of  the  Miner  school.  The  superintendent  thinks  the  teaching  force  in- 
sufficient and  the  situation  of  the  school  inconveniently  remote. 
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OTHEB  SBGONDART  INSTRUCTION. 

For  Btatistics  of  bnsineas  colleges,  priyate  aoademio  Bcbools,  preparatory  schools,  or 
departments  of  colleges,  see  TiS>les  IV,  YI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following, 
and  the  summaries  or  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

GOLLBOB8  FOR  TOUNG  MSN  OR  FOR  BOTH  8BXB8. 

In  the  collegiate  departments  of  Columbian  Uniyersity,  Georgetown  University,  How- 
ard Universityy  and  the  National  Deaf -Mate  College,  few  changes  appear  to  have  been 
made  in  1678.  All  have  preparatory  departments,  with  courses  of  2  to  4  years^  and  all 
present  substantially  the  usual  4  years'  collegiate  course,  though  Columbian  Univexsity, 
instead  of  arranging  its  students  in  classes,  divides  them  into  schools,  according  to  the 
studies  pursued. 

Georgetown  Univeraity  in  1878  laid  the  foundation^  of  a  iine  building  for  its  collegi- 
ate department,  which,  as  this  report  goes  to  press,  is  approaching  completion. 

Columbian  University  confers  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  on  students  who  obtain 
diplomas  in  the  schools  of  English,  Greek,  Latin,  modern  languages,  and  philosophy 
and  who  receive  a  certificate  ox  proficiency  in  the  school  of  mathematics  or  of  natural 
science.  It  also  confers  b.  s.  on  students  who  obtain  diplomas  in  the  schools  of  Eng- 
lish, modem  languages,  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  philosophy. 

Howard  Univtrsity  announces  the  liquidation  of  its  debt  of  $100,000,  which  leaves  it 
unembarrassed.  Besides  its  classical  collegiate  course  it  has  a  literary  course  which 
includes  all  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  and  collegiate  years  except  the  Greek  of  the 
former  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  latter. 

The  Xational  Deaf-Mute  College^  the  collemate  department  of  the  Columbian  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  reported  51  students  in  the  4  years' 
classes  of  its  college  course  and  in  its  advanced  and  lower  preparatory  classes,  and  1 
graduate  student.  Students  satisfactorily  sustaining  examination  in  the  college  conrae 
receive  the  degree  of  b.  a.,  and  those  not  desiring  to  complete  the  full  collegiate  course 
are  permitted  to  select  a  course  of  study  of  at  least  2  years,  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  which  entitles  them  to  the  degree  of  b.  s.  The  history  of  this  college  afifords 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  ability  of  deaf-mutes  to  master  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
completion  and  opening  of  the  new  college  buildings  were  celebrated  on  the  twenty- 
first  birthday  of  the  institution,  February  16, 1878. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

8CIENT1FIG. 

As  before  stated,  both  the  Columbian  University  and  the  National  Deaf-Mnte  College 
include  in  their  collegiate  courses  a  limited  course  of  scientific  studies  and  confer  the 
degree  of  b.  a. 

THEOLOOIOAL. 

Theological  instruction  forms  one  of  the  principal  departments  of  Howard  Univereity, 
the  department  being  under  the  Joint  supervision  of  the  Presbytery  of  Washington 
and  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  New  York  City,  while  its  professors  rep- 
resent four  religious  denominations.  Students  of  any  creed  presenting  satisfactory 
testimonials  of  character  and  preparation  are  admitted  if  found  qualified  upon  ex- 
amination.   The  class  of  1878  contained  42  students. 

WayUiTid  Seminary,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  colored  preachers  and  teach- 
ers supported  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  had  in  its^theological 
department  in  1878  a  class  of  32. 

LEGAL. 

Legal  training  in  Colunibian  Univertity  is  divided  into  two  classes,  senior  and  junior, 
of  one  year  eacn.  A  student  attending  the  school  two  years,  or  spending  one  year  in 
this  school  and  another  in  some  other  reputable  law  school,  who  passes  satisfactory 
examinations  on  the  work  of  both  years,  receives  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  A 
graduate  course  of  nine  months' duration  affordiue  instruction  in  common  law  practice 
and  in  equity  pleadings  and  practice  is  provided.  The  classes  of  1878  comprised  in 
the  aggregate  155.    For  t  be  lower  course  there  was  no  preliminary  examination  in  1878. 

The  Law  School  of  Georgetown  Univereity  has  a  two  years'  course,  with  a  gra4uate 
course  of  one  year  lor  advanced  branches  and  practice  open  to  holders  of  diplomas 
from  any  approved  law  school.  A  satisfactory  examination  at  the  close  of  the  course 
entitles  the  student  to  the  degree  of  master  of  laws.  Only  beneficiary  students  were 
subjected  to  examination  preparatory  to  admission  for  the  session  of  1877-'78. 

The  Law  Department  of  Howard  Univereity  is  open  to  all  applicants  possessing  proper 
qualifications^  proven  by  preliminary  examination,  and  grants  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  laws  to  all  who  pass  the  final  examination. 
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The  Kiitianal  University  bad  in  1678  in  its  school  of  law  4  profeasora  and  the  nsaal 
coarse.  It  examines  all  candidates  f6r  admission  who  do  not  prodaoe  evidence  of  col- 
legiate or  equivalent  training. 

MBDICAL. 

Medical  inatmction  in  the  yational  Medical  ColUge,  a  department  of  Colombian 
University,  comprises  the  customary  two  courses,  with  extended  opportunities  for 
clinical  instruction  in  the  hospitals.  All  who  have  satisfactorily  passed  the  examina- 
tions in  the  studies  of  the  2  courses  may  attend  succeeding  lectures  free  of  charge. 
There  were  ^  matriculates  and  a  graduating  class  of  6  reported  for  1878. 

The  Medical  Department  of  Oeargetoum  University  presents  a  change  in  its  curriculum. 
While  requiring  of  the  students  at  least  3  years  of  continuous  study,  the  lectures 
have  been  so  extended  as  to  offer  3  consecutive  courses,  of  7  months  each,  of  didactic 
and  clinical  instruction.  This  course  is  so  graded  that  the  student  will  advance  to 
higher  branches  of  study^nly  after  satisfactory  examinations ;  there  are  also  weekly 
recitations  in  the  separate  branches.  There  were  42  medical  students  in  1878, 36  of 
them  undergraduates. 

The  MediSU  Department  of  Howard  University  reported  60  students  In  its  class  of 
1877-78.  The  lectures  are  free,  and  its  course  of  study  includes  the  customary  8  yean, 
both  sexes  being  admitted.    There  is  a  preliminary  examination  for  admission. 

The  National  College  of  Pharmaey,  Washington,  had  in  1878  a  class  of  32  students. 

SPECIAL  IN8TBUCTI0N.  ^ 

BDUCATIOir  OF  THE  DBAV  AND  DI7MB. 

The  Columbian  Instiiutian  for  the  Deaf  and  Dunib,  near  Washington,  reported  for  1878L 
by  catalogue  and  return,  117  pupils  (106  males  and  II  females),  under  11  professors.  4 
ox  whom  are  semi-mute.  Its  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  primary,  academic, 
and  collegiate,  the  pupils  being  also  trained  in  various  emplovments.  Professor 
Bell's  meUiod  of  "  visible  speech  "  has  been  taught  and  used  with  advantage  in  the 
institution.  The  collegiate  department,  known  as  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  is 
referred  to  under  the  head  of  Superior  Instruction,  page  276. 

BEFORBCATORT  AKD  INDUSTRIAL  TRAININO. 

The  report  of  the  Reform  School  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  year  1878  shows 
that  during  the  year  the  institution  sheltered  and  instructed  225  boys.  Of  which  number 
39  were  discharged  and  13  removed  In  other  ways,  leaving  173  in  school  at  the  year's 
close.  All  the  inmates  were  tauffht  the  elementary  branches  of  common  school  studies, 
the  caning  of  chairs,  and  manufacture  of  garments  and  shoes,  as  well  as  the  work  of 
farm,  garden,  and  shop.  A  library  was  added  to  the  means  of  improvement  in  the 
institution  and  all,  its  aepartments  of  industry  were  made  satisfactorily  productive. 

WORK  OF  OTHXR  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Children's  Hospital  was  established  in  its  new  bdilding  in  1878,  and  its  beds  con- 
tained dnringthe  year  125  children,  both  white  and  colored,  while  1,145  children  received 
the  benefits  of  its  dispensary. 

From  the  Washington  City  Orphan  Asylum  no  report  has  been  received  for  1878. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Belief  of  Destitute  Colored  Women  and  Children 
had,  at  the  beginning  of  1876, 102  children  and  2  aged  women  under  its  care. 

OBITUABT  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  JOSEPH  HENRT,  IX.  D. 

This  much  respected  man  and  illustrious  scientist,  bom  at  Albany.  K.  Y.,  December 
17, 1799,1  died  in  Washington  City,  D.  C,  May  13, 1878.  He  received  his  preliminary 
education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  evinced  there  such  ability  as  led  the 
trustees  of  the  Albany  Academy  to  make  him  first  assistant  teacher  and  then  instructor 
in  mathematics  in  18^.  While  in  this  position  he  began  those  experiments  in  eleo- 
tricity  which,  by  their  increase  of  the  power  of  electro-magnets  and  their  eventual 
demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  electro-magnetic  telegraphy,  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  great  fame  as  a  scientist  and  opened  the  way  to  one  of  the  most  useful  dis- 
coveries of  our  age.  The  reputation  thus  acquired  led  to  a  call  to  the  professorship  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  where  his  earliest  lect- 
ures in  the  autumn  of  1832  showed,  as  those  of  the  preceding  year  at  the  Albany 

Academy  had  shown,'  the  feasibility  of  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  to  the  possibility 

— — 

1  Professor  Am  Oray  belieres  the  year  1797.  which  la  oommonly  given,  to  be  incorreot ;  he  aays  tluil 
there  la  little  doabt  that  Profeesor  Henry  waa  bom  in  17W. 

>  It  waa  in  the  eeeaion  of  1831-'33  that  the  yonng  aoientlat  had  exhibited  in  the  Albany  Academy  the 
memorable  experiment  of  transpiitting  electric  Bignals  through  more  than  a  mile  of  wire,  theieaignals 
being  giren  by  mean  a  of  a  bell  rung  at  that  diatanoe  from  the  machine  in  nae. 
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of  which  he  had  called  attention  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  in  1831.    Visiting 
Enrope  in  1837,  he  had  intefesting  interriews  in  England  with  Profeasor  Wheatstone,  the 
Lnventor  of  the  needle  ma^etic  telegraph,  and  communicated  to  hhn  his  onm  plans  for 
producing  not  only  intelligihle  aignali  but  also  large  mechanical  effects  at  great  distances 
oy  means  of  electro-magnetism.    When  the  time  came  for  organizing  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington,  in  1846,  Professor  Henry,  then  in  the  full  yrigor  of  his 
powers,  was  called  to  the  secretaryship  of  its  board  of  re^nts,  and  with  their  approval 
mofilded  it  into  the  form  which  it  still  retains  as  an  institation  for  advanciii^  Knowl- 
edge, not  by  class  instruction,  but  by  stimulating  research  in  various  directions  and 
by  publishing  the  results  of  such  researches  to  the  world.    In  this  position  lie  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  honored  by  all  and  honoring  the  post  he  held.     Reoogni- 
tions  of  theplace  he  had  in  men's  esteem  came  often  to  nim  and  in  various  'waya.     As 
early  as  1829  he  received  from  Union  College  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  in  honor  of 
his  discoveries  In  electricity,  a  compliment  repeated  by  Harvard  in  1851.    In  1849  he 
was  made  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
in  1868  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  United  States  Government 
in  1871  complimenting  him  still  further  by  giving  him  the  chairmanship  of  its  Light- 
house Board.    In  this  important  poet  he  rendered  most  efficient  service  bv  exerting  all 
the  powers  of  his  natural  and  practical  intelligence  on  the  best  means  ox  lighting  our 
long  coast  and  reducing  as  far  as  possible  the  dangers  of  navigation.    By  his  investi- 
gations in  this  direction  he  is  said  to  have  saved  more  than  $1,000,000  in  the  expense 
of  Uehting  while  greatly  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  work.    With  characteristic 
unsemshness,  he  3lre  the  Government  the  fall  benefit  of  his  discoveries  in  illami- 
nating  media,  as  he  had  before  freely  given  to  the  world  those  discoveries  in  elec- 
trical communication  out  of  which  most  men  would  have  made  themselves  immensely 
rich.    The  Signal  Service  of  the  country  also  owes  him  much,  he  having  institnfed 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  that  system  of  meteorological  observation  and  eommnni- 
eation  by  which  the  condition  of  the  weather  and  the  progress  of  all  storms  conld  be 
daily  ascertained  at  the  institution  of  which  he  was  the  head.    A  thoronghly  good 
man,  he  left  behind  him  a  name  universally  respected  and  on  which  no  shadow  of  a 
stain  was  ever  cast. 

CHIEF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

Hon.  J.  Ormond  Wilboh,  nmerintendent  qf  sehoolt/or  v>hit4  chUdnn  in  Washington  and  Qeorgtivwn 
and  of  ^  county  sehoola.  Wathington. 

Hon.  Gbobob  F.  T.  Cook,  tuptrintendent  of  icJiooU  for  colored  ehildrm  in  Washington  and  Oeorg^ 
fotMi,  Wathingion. 
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STATISTICiVL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Yoath  of  school  age  (5-l(^)  a 

Namb«r  of  Bcholars  G-18  euroUed  . . . . . 

DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Nanibcr  of  school  districts 

Namber  of  school-houses 

Number  of  schools , 

INCOME  AND   KXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  for  public  schools 

Expeuditare  for  teachers'  salaries 


187C-77. 


4,02a 
2, 631 


96 
673 
c74 


^$-23, 366 
l^,  764 


1877-'78. 


Increase. 


4, 942 
3, 434 


106 
bSi 

^rl 


^^3:3, 347 
'J3, 0r3 


914 
801 


10 
11 


ID, 981 
4,319 


Decrease. 


a  The  acLomI  a^^e  hi^  since  been  cbansjed  to  5-'2l.    e  Nine  coanties  reporting. 

b Eight  couuticd  repuiting.    d lucludiiig  balance  ou  hand  at  be^inniug  of  school  year. 

(Report  of  Hou.  Joseph  Perninlt,  territorial  superintendent  of  public  inBtrnotioDi 
for  tho  two  years  indicated.) 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

These  consist  of  the  territorial  controller,  who  is  ex  officio  territorial  supertDtendent 
of  public  instruction ;  the  auditor  of  each  county,  ex  officio  county  school  snperin- 
tendent  (except  in  AUuras  and  Bear  Lake  Counties,  where  the  probate  Judges  act  as 
such) ;  the  county  school  examiner,  one  for  each  county,  appointed  by  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  and  holding  office  subject  to  the  will  01  the  board,  the  suiperin- 
tendent  and  examiner  for  each  county  constituting  a  county  board  of  school  examiners; 
and  three  trustees  for  each  district,  who  are  elected  for  a  one  year's  term  by  the  voters 
of  the  district. —  (School  law.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  are  sustained  by  an  apportionment  from  the  interest  of  the  territorial 
general  school  fund ;  by  a  tax  of  not  less  than  two  mills  and  not  more  than  eisht  mills 
on  the  dollar  in  each  county ;  by  the  money  arising  from  fines  and  forfeitures  for  breaches 
of  any  of  the  penal  laws ;  and  by  the  $3  received  from  each  person  passing  the  exam- 
ination for  a  teacher's  position.  For  repairs  to  school  pro^rty  not  exceeding  in  cost 
$25,  trustees  may  levy  a  rate  bill  on  parents  or  guardians  having  pupils  in  school,  though 
pupils  are  not  to  be  denied  school  privileges  through  inability  on  the  part  of  their  parents 
or  guardians  to  pay  the  rate.  The  basis  of  distribution  of  the  school  fund  to  each 
couifty  is  according  to  the  number  of  children  between  5  and  18  years  of  age,  when  full 
returns  of  school  matters  have  been  sent  in.  Each  county,  however,  constitutes  at  least 
one  school  district  irrespective  of  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  it,  and  one- 
half  of  the  county  and  territorial  fund  is  to  be  divided  equal Iv  among  the  several  dis- 
tricts comply iuff  with  the  requirements  of  the  law ;  the  other  half,  in  proportion  to  the 
nuinber  of  chil&en  of  school  age  enumerated,  except  in  two  counties,  where  there  is  a 
slightly  different  arrangement.  When  a  new  school  district  is  formed  it  receives  its 
proportion  of  school  money  per  capita  out  of  the  school  funds  of  the  old  districts  from 
which  it  was  formed,  but  if  the  schools  are  taught  less  than  three  months  the  money 
must  be  returned  to  the  old  districts.  To  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  school  fund  there 
must  be  at  least  10  children  reported  by  the  census  marshal  in  each  school  district,  and 
no  political,  sectarian,  or  denominational  doctrine  can  bo  taught  in  the  schools  or  any 
similar  papers,  tracts,  or  documents  distributed.    Widows  or  unmarried  women  of  tho^ 
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age  of  21  years  who  hold  property  sabjeot  to  distriot  taxation  for  the  nuuntenance  of  the 
schools  are  allowed  to  vote  apon  the  levying  of  such  tax.  Teachers  are  examined  by 
the  board  of  school  examiners,  and  certificates  naming  the  branches  that  the  applicants 
are  qualified  to  teach  are  granted  for  two  years  to  those  found  competent,  irroviaion 
is  also  made  fortheestabliSlimentof  anniyersity  or  other  high  school  from  the  moneys 
accming  from  the  sale  of  lands  given  or  to  be  given  by  Congress  for  school  purposes 
and  from  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress  for  schools.—  (School  law.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

According  to  the  statistics  received  in  1877-78  from  the  different  counties  in  Idaho 
Territory,  it  is  estimated  that  there  was  an  increasci  since  1876-77,  of  914  children  of 
school  age,  of  801  attending  schooV  of  10  school  districts,  11  school-hoosea,  and  7 
schools.  In  Nez  Perc^  County  the  Indian  troubles  broke  up  the  schools  in  1876-77, 
consequently  in  the  following  school  year  there  was  marked  improvement  in  attend- 
ance of  pupils  and  in  length  of  school  term.  Of  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
fublio  schools  the  reports  are  too  imperfect  to  make  it  wortn  while  to  present  results, 
ndeedj  school  matters  generally  appear  to  be  still  in  need  of  much  amendment 
througnout  the  greater  portion  of  the  Territory,  the  first  and  greatest  amendment 
needed  being  a  territorial  superintendent  able  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  school 
work. 

There  is  no  indication  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  any  provision  for  nor- 
mal, secondary,  or  special  instruction.  The  provisions  of  the  school  law  relative  to 
higher  education  are  as  yet  inoperative. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  JOflSPH  Perbault,  UrrUorUU  eontrolUr  oiul  ex  oMeio  iuperintendent  <tf  pukUe  iautrueHon,  Scfiai 

OUy. 

■Only  6  oonntlee  oat  of  10,  however,  reported  the  echool  ftttendanoe,  and  in  3  of  these  the  xepotti 
imperfect. 
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(As  in  iMwt  years,  the  infonnaUon  ander  this  head  coven  all  Indian  education  in  the  United  Statee,  m 

well  as  that  among  the  five  civilized  nations  in  the  Indian  Territory.] 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1877. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Namber  of  Indiaofl  in  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  Alaska. 

Namber  of  mixed  blood , 

Number  of  school  age  in  the  five  nations  a 

Number  of  school  age  in  other  tribes 

Pupils  of  the  iiye  civilized  nations  enrolled 

Pupils  of  other  tribes  enrolled 

Average  attendance  of  these  last 

SCHOOLS. 

Boarding  schools  of  the  five  nations 

Bay  schools  of  the  five  nations 

Boarding  schools  of  other  tribes 

Day  schools  of  these  last 

Whole  namber  of  boarding  schools 

Whole  number  of  day  schools , 

Namber  the  schools  will  accommodate 


200,809 
27,749 


TEACHERS. 

Teachers  among  the  five  nations. . . . 

Teachers  among  other  tribes 

Whole  namber  of  teachers 

Missionaries  not  classed  as  teachers 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  for  education  of  Indians  o.. 
Expenditures  for  the  same 


RESULTS  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  read 

Number  who  can  read  in  two  languages.. 
Number  taught  to  read  within  the  year, 
exclusive  of  the  five  civilized  tribes. 


5,496 
6,019 
3, 098 


12 
168 

48 
111 

60 
279 


196 
241 
437 
126 


$337, 379 
337, 379 


40, 397 
8,806 
1,206 


1878. 


250,864 


lucreaee. 


17, 000 

632, 213 

5,993 

6,229 

4, 142 


55 


497 
210 
544 


Decrease. 


wa, 


a  The  Ave  civilized  tribca  or  five  nations  ol  the  Indian  Territory  are  the  Cherokeee,  Chiok 
ChoctAws.  Creeks,  and  Semiooles. 

h  The  Comniiaaloner  of  Indian  AOMn  says  that  this  nnmber  is  too  small,  several  tribes  not  having 
been  reported,  and  thinks  that  50,000  would  be  nearer  the  truth. 

cOf  the  receipts  for  18T7  there  were  $dl,»d9  from  tribal  fonds,  $909,337  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
eminent,  |8,916  from  New  York  State,  and  137,137  from  other  sources. 

(From  the  reports  of  Hon.  E.  A.  Hayt,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflfairs,  for  1877  and 
187ri.)  ' 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

OFFICKRS. 

The  schools  of  the  Indian  Territory,  except  among  the  Cherokees,  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  superintendents,  one  being  appointed  for  each  tribe.  A  board  of  examiners  is 
also  chosen,  before  whom  all  applicants  for  positions  as  teach^n  must  pass  satisfac- 
tory examination  and  from  whom  certificates  of  qualification  must  be  obtained. 
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The  Cherokees  have  a  board  of  education  exercUio^  general  sapervision  over  the 
Bchools.  Three  school  commisHioners  preside  over  and  inspect  the  schools  of  the  three 
districts  into  which  for  educational  porposes  the  nation  is  divided. 

PAKTICULARS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  of  the  tribes  other  than  the  five  civilized  tribes  (except  remnanta  of 
tribes  in  New  York,  Pepnsylyania,  and  Rhode  Island^  are  Bostainea  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  by  which  the  school  bmldings  are  famished  and  by 
which  contracts  are  made  with  teachers.  The  religions  control  of  the  several  tribes 
is  assigned  to  the  different  religions  denominations,  and  large  soms  are  expended  by 
them  in  employing  teachers  and  extending  educational  privueges  among  the  Indians. 
The  five  sivilized  tribes  are  independent  of  the  Qovemment  in  the  internal  control  of 
their  schools,  the  schools  being  mainly  sustained  by  funds  held  in  trust  for  these 
tribes  by  the  United  States. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

EXTENSION  OF  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his  report  for  1878,  refers  to  the  statistics  of 
the  year  as  proof  of  the  *'  steady  increase  of  the  number  of  Indians  engaged  in  civil- 
ized  pursnitA,  the  number  brongnt  under  religious  influence,  and  the  number  of  Indian 
ehildren  attending  the  bchools.^'    He  however  deprecates  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  Qovemment  to. extend  the  means  of  instruction  among  the  Indians  and  its  negli- 
gence in  not  fulfilling  agreements  relating  to  education  included  in  its  treaties  with 
certain  tribes.     He  also  says  that  the  entire  number  of  Indian  children  who  coald  be 
accommodated  in  the  boarding  schools  at  the  several  agencies  was  only  2,580,  while 
khe  number  who  could  find  room  in  the  day  schools  was  &,08'2,  making  a  total  of  7,671 
of  the  tribes  distinct  from  the  5  civilized  tribes  who  could  be  accommodated  in  the 
schools.    Among  the  5  civiliEcd  tribes  there  is  accommodation  in  the  schools  for  14,700 
children.    The  reports  from  tbe  several  agencies  show  that  in  most  cases  the  schools 
have  been  satisfactorily  maintained  and  well  attended.    The  Pawnees  have  a  new 
building  for  the  uses  of  a  manual  labor  school,  tbe  speedy  opening  of  which  and  of 
another  day  school  is  asked  for  by  the  chief  and  head  men  of  the  tribe.    This  tribe 
has  manifested  great  interest  in  the  education  of  its  children,  who,  although  compelled 
to  walk  many  miles  to  school,  have  given  full  attendance.    An  appropriation  of 
|200,000  by  Congress  is  estimated  by  the  Commisbioner  as  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  schools  needed  and  the  maintenance  of  those  already  opened. 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

The  statistics  of  the  five  civilized  Indian  nations,  comprising  the  Cherokees,  the 
Choctaws,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  and  Chickasaws,  afford  an  estimate  of  31,000  who  can 
read  out  of  a  population  of  56,715.  The  Cherokees  had  3,000  children  in  1878  io  their 
80  common  schools,  4  boarding  schools,  2  seminaries  (1  for  each  sex),  and  the  school  tor 
manual  labor  and  training  of  orphans.  The  Choctaws  had  1,200  children  in  50  day 
schools,  3  boarding  schools,  and  a  school  of  manual  labor.  The  Creeks  had  716  in  32 
day  schools,  2  boarding  schools,  2  schools  of  manual  labor,  and  2  church  mission  schools. 
The  Seminoles  had  180  children  in  5  dav  schools  and  an  academy  or  boarding  schooL 
The  Chickasaws  had  400  in  20  day  schools,  2  boarding  schools,  and  4  high  schools,  man- 
aged by  contract,  the  contractor  securing  the  teachers  and  providing  all  necessary 
appliances.  The  Choctaws  have  a  new  female  seminary,  called  New  Hope,  situated  on 
the  eastern  part  of  their  reserve,  which  is  well  sustained  and  the  expenses  of  which 
in  excess  of  the  $5,000  annually  devoted  to  it  by  the  council  are  paid  by  the  Method- 
ist Board  of  Missions. 

EDUCATION  OF  INDIANS  AT  THE  EAST. 

Besides  the  sohools  for  remnants  of  Indian  tribes  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  tud 
Rhode  Island,  an  interesting  experiment  as  to  the  benefit  of  educating  western  Indians 
at  the  East  was  undertaken  in  1878  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Of  62  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and  Kiowas  who  had  been  held  for  some  time  as 
Srisoners  of  war  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  22  of  educable  age  were  proposed  by  Capt 
U  II.  Pratt,  u.  s.  A.,  as  subjects  for  training  of  elementary  English  studies  and  some 
useful  industries,  this  training  to  be  tried  amid  the  stimulating  and  civilizing  influences 
of  eastern  surroundings  and  away  ^m  the  degradinz  associations  of  their  own 
tribes.  The  proposal  met  with  favor,  and  the  friends  of  Indian  improvement  contrib- 
uted the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  it  into  practice.  With  the  consent  of  Commis- 
sioner Hayt,  arrangements  trere  made  for  placing  18  of  these  youths  at  the  Hampton 
Institute,  Virginia^  to  be  educated  with  the  colored  youth  in  school  studies  and  various 
industrial  occupations.  Four  others  were  sent  into  Central  New  York  to  be  iraiLsdiu 
like  manner  in  specially  selected  famili€S,  under  the  general  oversight  of  Bishop  Fred- 
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crick  D.  HnntlDgton.  Favorable  reports  as  to  the  effects  in  both  cases  of  the  educa- 
tion  thus  begun  were  received  a  few  months  later,  and  in  September  Captain  Pratt 
was  anthorized  by  CommlBsioner  Hayt  to  proceed  to  the  Indian  agencies  from  Yankton 
to  Fort  Berthold,  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  gather  other  Indian  voath  for  a  like  train- 
ing at  the  East.  Forty  boys  and  9  gprls  were  easily  obtained  and  placed  with  the  pre- 
yioas  18  at  Hampton.  Their  education  there  has  since  gone  forward  with  .such  satis- 
factory results  that  one  addition  after  another  has  been  made  by  Qovemmen't  authority 
to  the  number  of  pupils  under  training,  and  plans  have  been  entertained  for  the  open- 
ing of  a  separate  school  especially  for  Indians  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  under  the 
snperintenaence  of  Captain  Pratt. 

SPECIAL  TRAINIXO  OF  INDIANS  AT  THEIK  HOMES. 

Agent  James  H.  Wilbur,  of  the  Yakama  Ag^ency,  Washington  Terrritorv,  reports  for 
1870  a  svstem  pursued  by  himself  approximating  that  at  Hampton  as  nearly  as  may  be^ 
where  the  Indian  youth  are  trained  near  their  own  homes.  CoUectinff  the  larger  chil- 
dren of  his  agency  for  boarding  school  instruction,  he  taught  the  older  boys  to  yoke 
oxen,  to 'attach  them  to  the  plow,  and  to  cultivate  and  sow  the  land ;  while  his  wife 
tangnt  the  girls  to  sew,  spin,  knit,  and  cut  and  make  up  clothini^  for  themselves  and 
for  the  boys.  The  matron  instructed  them  also  in  cooking,  washing  dishes,  washing 
their  clothes,  and  keeping  their  rooms  in  order ;  her  husband,  the  teacher,  training  the 
boys  to  like  orderliness  in  the  school  room.  From  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  all  were 
required  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  to  help  in  the  department  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  boys  after  a  year  or  two  of  training  in  the  school  and  on  the  farm  were  put  into 
the  different  shops  at  the  agency  for  further  traininff  in  industrial  occupations,  such 
as  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  plough  and  wagon  work,  harness,  saddle,  boot  and  shoe 
making,  and  paintine. 

The  usefulness  of  all  this  soon  a])peared,  not  only  in  its  quickening  and  educational 
influence  on  the  youth,  but  also  in  its  effect  on  the  parents.  Interested  in  the  practical 
education  of  their  children  and  seeing  its  results  m  the  productiveness  of  the  school 
farm,  they  sought  and  received  help  in  breaking  new  land,  seeding  it  for  crops,  and 
fencing  it  against  intrusion.  Thus  15,000  acres  of  land  have  been  put  in  fence  by  Ind- 
ian hands  with  some  guidance  from  their  children  and  some  white  supervision  and 
direction.  At  the  same  time  5,000  acres  have  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the 
Indians  had  at  the  date  of  the  report  3,500  head  of  cattle  and  about  16,000  head  of 
horses.  By  means  of  the  instruction  of  the  children  and  some  kindred  training  of  the 
men,  all  the  work  in  the  shops  and  mills  and  on  the  farm  connected  with  the  agency 
school  could  be  done  by  Indian  hands  independently  of  any  other  white  assistance. 
Many  of  the  families  are  said  to  be  living  in  good  houses  painted  within  and  without 
and  furnished  with  chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  cook  stoves,  sewing  machines,  mirrors, 
clocks,  &.C.  The  bams  contain  wagons,  harness,  ploughs,  and  other  machinery  for 
farming.  The  people  thus  make  their  own  clothing,  grow  their  own  crops,  and  pro- 
duce almost  everything  necessaiy  for  their  subsistence.  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
sick,  no  rations  are  issued :  work  for  wages  is  the  rule. 

In  this  combined  training  of  children  and  parents,  and  of  parents  through  their 
children,  some  fair  prospect  appears  to  be  presented  of  solving  the  difficulty  of  Indian 
civilization,  if  Indians  can  once  have  lands  secured  to  them  in  severalty  and  be  put 
fully  under  the  protection  and  control  of  law. 

CHIEF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

In  January,  1878,  Dr.  Marston,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Muscogee,  furnished 
the  following  as  the  names  of  the  chief  school  officers  of  the  five  nations  in  the  Indian 
Territory.    No  subsequent  alteration  has  been  reported : 

J.  F.  Tbomtsoh,  pretident  €f  Cherokee  hoard  qf  edueaiion,^  Tahlequah. 

E.  McCusTAiN,  tuperinUnderU  of  Choetaw  publie  echooU,  Bed  Oak, 

William  McComb,  euperintendent  qfptMie  instruction  among  tke  Oreekt^  EufauJUk, 

Joshua  Hightowee,  euperintendent  of  OhiekoMW  piMie  tehooU,  Oak  Lodge. 

John  Cbupoo,  tuphiniendtnt  (^  Seminole  publie  tehoolt,  Wewoka, 

*▲  statement  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sdacation  of  abont  the  same  date  as  Pr.  Karaton'e  letter 
mentions  also  three  commlssiODers  for  the  inspection  of  the  three  districts  into  which  for  educational 
purpoaes  the  nation  is  divided. 
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nONTAIfA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


lere-TT. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTEND AKCB. 

Children  of  school  age  (4-21) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

Nnmber  attending  private  schools 

Not  attending  any  school 

DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Nnmber  of  school  districts 

Nnmber  of  schbol-honses 

Nnmber  of  schools  tanght  dnring  the  year. 

Average  length  of  school  term  in  days 

Schoob  teacning  all  branches 

Nnmber  nsing  prescribed  test  books 

Nnmber  of  graded  schools 

Nnmber  of  ungraded  schools 

Nnmber  of  private  schools  tanght 

Value  of  school -honses 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Nnmber  of  male  teachers 

Nnmber  of  female  teachers 

Total  nnmber  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  reported  receipts  for  pnblio  schools 
Total  expenditoies  for  public  schools  .... 


4,561 
2,625 
1,699 
268 
1,534 


103 
87 
98 
adl.  75 
55 
58 
7 

93 

12 

$55, 485 


50 

60 

110 

$64  32 


•40, 516 
54,104 


1877-78. 


Increase. 


5, 315 
3,277 
2,384 
170 
1,754 


105 

88 

107 

&84. 12 

78 

65 

5 

98 

12 

198,285 


57 

59 

116 

$59  71 


166,941 
65,505 


754 
652 
685 


220 


2 
1 
9 
2.37 
23 
7 


$32,800 


96 


$4  61 


a  Six  coantiM  oat  of  nine  reporting. 


b  Eight  out  of  nine  conntlee  reporting. 


(From  report  for  1877  and  1878  of  Hon.  Clark  Wright,  territorial  superintendent  of 
pnblio  iastrnction,  with  return  for  1878  from  Superintendent  W.  Egbert  Smith.) 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

These  consist  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  appointed  for  2  years  by 
the  governor,  with  consent  of  council ;  county  superintendents,  one  for  each  organised 
county,  elected  for  2  years  by  the  people ;  ana  school  trustees  and  district  clerks, 
elected  annually  by  the  people.  In  all  organized  districts  one  trustee  is  elected  for 
3  years,  while  in  new  districts  3  trustees  are  elected  for  one,  two,  and  three  years  re- 
spectively. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 


The  sections  of  land  numbered  16  and  36  in  each  township  form  a  reserve  for  the 
future  support  of  schools,  and  the  proceeds  of  these  and  any  other  lands  donated  by 
Congress  for  that  purpose  are  to  form  an  irreducible  fund,  tue  interest  of  which  is  to 
be  annually  divided  among  the  school  districts  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
At  present,  the  schools  are  maintained  by  a  general  tax  of  3  to  5  mills  on  the  doUan  by 
fines  imposed  for  breaches  of  penal  laws,  and  by  such  district  taxes  as  the  boardB  oi 
trustees  and  qcfihllfied  electors  in  each  district  may  order  to  furnish  better  school  facil' 
ities,  such  as  new  school-houses,  appliances,  and  apparatus.    Moneys  arising  from  the 
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Mde  of  town  lots,  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  relating  to  town  sitee,  may  be 
devoted  to  the  same  purpose  unless  the  m%Joritv  of  qualified  voters  request  the  use 
of  the  fund  for  other  school  purposes.  The  basis  of  distribution  of  the  school  fund 
is  according  to  the  number  of  ohUdxen  between  4  and  21  years  of  iige  In  each  dis- 
trict, ascertained  by  an  annual  census,  provided  that  Indian  children  not  under  the 
guardianship  of  white  persons  be  not  included  in  the  apportionment.  No  school  dis- 
trict is  to  receive  aid  from  the  fund  unless  the  teachers  employed  hold  legal  certifi- 
cates of  fitness  for  their  occupation.  If  books  or  papers  of  a  sectarian  character  are 
usedy  or  if  any  political  or  sectarian  teachings  are  given  in  the  schools,  or  if  a  free 
public  school  is  not  held  3  or  more  months  m  the  year,  there  is  a  forfeiture  of  the 
amount  apportioned ;  and  no  new  district  is  to  receive  any  moneys  unless  a  school  has 
actually  been  commenced  in  the  district.  Persons  desiring  to  be  teachers  pass  an  ex- 
amination before  the  county  superintendent  and  o£fer  evidence  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter. Certificates  showing  the  relative  standing  in  each  study  are  granted  them  for 
2  years  unless  revoked  by  the  superintendent.  Children  of  African  descent  receive 
the  same  instruction  as  the  white  youth,  but  in  separate  schools.  The  law  provides 
that  district  high  schools  may  be  formed  whenever  the  board  of  trustees  consider  that 
the  inteiesls  of  the  district  require  them.  Teachers'  institutes  may  be  held  annually 
in  any  county  containing  ten  or  more  organized  school  districts.  When  suoh  insti- 
tutes are  held,  attendance  on  them  is  imperative  on  all  certified  teachers,  and  those 
attending  who  have  the  charge  of  schools  are  not  to  lose  their  pay  for  tlie  period  of 
SDch  attendance  when  certified  to  by  the  county  superintendent. 

The  school  day  of  the  Territory  is  ordinarily  of  6  hours,  bnt  it  may  be  lessened  to 
4  for  primary  schools  by  a  vote  of  the  school  board,  and  any  teacher  in  an  incorporated 
village,  town,  or  city  may  dismiss  pupils  under  ti  years  of  age  after  an  attendance 
of  4  hours.    The  school  month  consists  of  20  school  days. 

OBNERAL  CONDITION. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  reports  for  1877-78  a  marked  growth  in 
the  value  of  school  property,  |32,600  over  the  previous  year;  an  improvement  in  the 
character  of  school  building ;  an  increased  attendance,  and  an  unusual  degree  of  pros- 
perity in  all  matters  pertainingto  educational  interests.  In  comparing  tne  statistics 
of  1877-78  with  those  of  187G-77,  an  increase  of  754  children  of  school  age  is  noted ; 
of  652  in  enrolment :  of  685  in  average  attendance ;  of  220  children  not  attending  any 
school ;  of  2  school  districts ;  of  9  schools,  5  of  them  ungraded ;  of  23  schools  in  which 
all  branches  are  taught ;  of  6  teachers ;  of  10  first  grade  and  14  second  grade  certificates. 
The  receipts  for  public  schools  were  increased  |p3,425,  while  the  total  expenditures 
were  only  $11,401  more  than  in  1876-77.  There  was  a  decrease  of  2  in  the  number  of 
graded  schools;  of  1  in  that  of  female  teachers;  and  of  1  in  certificates  of  the  third 
grade  issued.  There  were  98  fewer  pupils  in  the  12  private  schools,  which  are  of  a 
parochial  or  sectarian  character,  with  a  curriculum  and  appliances  for  the  comfort 
of  the  pupils  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  public  schools.  The  common  school  branches 
are  taught  in  all  the  public  schools;  ana  more  than  this,  the  law  requires  attention 
to  manners,  morals,  health,  and  such  physical  exercises  as  are  conducive  to  vigor  of 
mind  and  body.—  (Report  of  superintendent  for  1877  and  1878.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

TEACHBR8'  INSTITUTES. 

Under  a  new  law,  approved  February  16, 1877,  authorizing  the  holding  of  county 
institutes  in  counties  having  ten  or  more  school  districts,  2  institutes  weroheld  during 
1877-78.  They  are  said  to  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  teachers  as  affording  an 
opportunity  for  interohange  of  views  on  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  and  they 
also  promoted  educational  matters  generally.  The  territorial  superintendent  suggests 
that,  in  order  to  allow  counties  of  less  than  ten  districts  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  such 
meetings,  two  or  moro  a^joinin^  counties  might  unite  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
such  institutes  whenever  the  territorial  and  connty  superiatendents  considered  it  ad- 
visable for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. —  (Report  of  superintendent.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL8. 

No  note  is  made  in  the  report  of  the  existence  of  any  high  schools  in  1878,  though 
the  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  them  at  the  discretion  of  school  boards. 

MONTANA  COLLEOIATB  INSTITUTE. 

In  Deer  Lodge  Connty,  which  ranks  first  in  the  Territory  in  educational  matters,  the 
need  of  a  higher  grade  of  school  was  felt  to  such  a  degree  that  early  in  1878  the  above 
imtitute  was  organized.    Its  course  is  preparatory  to  college.    The  new  building^. 
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erected  at  a  cost  of  aboat  $15,000,  m  to  accommodate  175  pnpils ;  bat  this  not  being 
ready  in  1878,  the  autumn  term  was  beffun,  with  an  enrolment  of  24  stD dents,  in  ft 
building  hired  for  the  purpose.  Over  $1^000  were  invested  in  physical  and  astronomical 
apparatus,  and  it  is  intended  to  give  the  students  the  advantages  to  be  found  in  older 
communities. —  (Report  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  ld77  and  1878.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

PROVISION  FOR  COIXEGRS  IN  THE  FUTUBB. 

Besides  the  provision  nsaally  made  by  Congress  of  two  townships  of  land  for  oni- 
versity  purposes,  there  is  ground  for  hope  that  onder  an  existing  territorial  law  pro- 
vision may  be  also  made  for  future  colleges.  The  superintendent  of  public  instmction, 
in  his  report  for  1877  and  1878,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  under  the  "  town  rite 
act,"  20  acres  may  be  set  apart  in  each  town  site  for  ooUeffe  purposes.  He  says  *^  many 
towns  have  not  availed  themselves  of  this  provision  of  the  law,"  apparently  implying 
that  some  have  done  so. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  W.  Egaebt  Sioth,  UrrUoridl  tupennUndmU  qf  jniMid  inttmetiont  BuUi  OUy. 

[Term,  1S79-1881.] 
Hr.  Smith  sncceeds  Mr.  Clark  Wright,  who  iras  saperintesdeat  from  1877  to  ISTI* 
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NEW  ]!ri£XI€0. 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

From  the  report  of  Territorial  Secretary  RitcL,  published  in  that  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Edacation  for  1875,  and  from  other  sonrcesy  it  appears  that  in  1861  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  aathorlties  to  establish  a  system  of  public  instmction  for  the  Terri- 
tory and  snstain  it  by  general  taxation ;  bat  that  the  law  was  so  opposed  to  the  then 
preTailing  sentiment,  l^canse  of  its  provision  for  taxation,  as  to  be  quickly  repealed 
oy  the  legislatore.  That  this  law  provided  for  its  administration  by  any  territorial 
or  sabordlnate  officers  is  not  stated,  bat  may  be  supposed. 

An  examination  of  sabsequent  laws  shows  that  in  1863  provision  was  made  for  a 
territorial  board  of  education,  to  consist  of  the  eovemor,  secretary.  Judges  of  the  su- 
preme court,  and  the  bishop  oi  New  Mexico.*  This  board  was  authorised  to  make  all 
necessary  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the  education  of  all  children  within  the 
limits  of  the  Territory,  as  weU  as  to  establish  schools,  employ  teachers,  determine  their 
compensation,  and  provide,  as  far  fu  the  funds  at  their  command  would  permit,  school- 
houses  and  other  facilities  for  insv.->*''tion.  No  subsequent  law  in  the  possoBsionof 
the  Library  of  Congress  at  the  timi  ^(  the  examination  mentioned  indicated  the 
abrogation  of  this  board,  though  the  hu.  ^  of  reference  to  it  in  the  laws  of  later  years 
raised  a  doubt  as  to  its  continuance,  whu-  'he  powers  originally  given  it  were  plainly 
in  a  great  measure  put  into  other  hands. 

Under  the  same  law  of  1863,  a  territorial  superintendent  of  schools  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  with  consent  of  council,  to  take  office  March  1,  1663,  and  to 
hold  for  2  years  or  during  good  behavior,  subject,  in  failure  of  such  good  behavior, 
to  removal  by  the  board  of  education.  It  was  made  his  duty  to  visit  all  the  schools 
and  to  render  to  the  board  a  fall  report  of  them  at  its  annual  meeting  in  November,  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  all  the  funds  which  had  come  into  his  minds  for  disburse- 
ment.   The  board  was  to  make  like  report  to  the  governor. 

By  a  law  of  January  9, 1874,  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  made  to  be  the  terri- 
torial librarian  and  to  derive  his  salary  from  that  office.*  He  is  required  now  to  make 
his  report  of  the  schools  to  the  governor  (the  law  being  silent  as  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation), and  is  to  include  in  that  report  (I)  the  number  of  schools  in  each  county 
and  the  number  of  pupils  taught,  (2)  the  number  of  teachers  and  their  salaries,  (3) 
the  number  of  pupils  in  each  precinct  and  the  average  attendance  of  these,  and  (4)  the 
branches  taught  in  the  schools. 

The  x>ersons  from  whom  these  particulars  are  to  be  derived  are  evidently  the  county 
boards  of  supervisors  and  directors  of  public  schools,  created  by  a  law  of  February  1, 
1872,  and  intrusted  with  *'  the  sole  and  entire  management,  supervision,  and  control  of 
the  public  schools  within  their  respective  counties.''  These  boards,  which  appear  to 
be  still  continued,  consist  of  the  probate  Judge  in  each  county,  with  3  other  compe- 
tent persons,  who  should  be  heads  of  families,  owners  of  real  estate,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  resident  in  the  county  and  Territory  not  less  than  five  years.  In- 
the  act  creating  these  county  boards  there  is  no  limitation  of  their  term  of  office,  but 
it  i9  believed  to  be  two  years. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

A  law  of  January  31.  1873,  Just  preceding  that  which  gave  the  public  schools  into 
the  hands  of  county  scnool  boards,  appropriated  for  school  purposes  a  poll  tax  of  $1 
on  each  male  citizen  above  the  age  of  21  years,  one- fourth  of  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  to 
be  annually  levied  on  all  taxable  property  throughout  the  Territory,  and  any  surplus 
of  more  than  (500  remaining  in  any  county  treasury  after  payment  of  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  county.  Subsequent  laws  have  recognized  this  as  the  standard  sum  for 
public  schools,  and  have  repeated  the  appropriation  of  the  law  of  187*2,  as  far  as  the 
schools  were  concerned,  while  modifying  it  as  to  tJie  respective  shares  of  the  county 
and  territorial  authorities. 

The  schools  thus  sustained  have  no  course  of  study  and  no  series  of  text  books  pre- 
scribed for  them.  It  is  not  even  said  that  certain  studies  shall  be  taught.  Sectarian 
influence  in  them  is  not  prohibited.  Teachers  for  them  are  not  required  to  be  exam- 
ined or  licensed,  nor  is  there  any  statement  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  school  moneys 
is  to  go  toward  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages  and  what  toward  school-houses  and 
incidental  expenses.    lu  short,  everything  seems  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  county 

1  The  bUhop,  Rt.  Rev.  Jobn  Baptist  Lamy,  D.  D.,  oonwcrat«d  in  1650,  waa  made  archbishop  of  Santa 
F6  in  1875.  and  in  IHtS  still  occupied  the  see. 

>  As  the  salary  of  the  librarian  waa  fixed  abont  that  time  at  $150  annnaUy,  with  $30  additional  for 
incidental  expenses,  no  large  Ttsitorial  duties  conld  have  been  looked  for  from  him  in  connection  with 
his  office  of  school  superintendent 
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boards,  with  only  the  lestriction  that  they  most  publish  annually  in  the  nearest  news- 
paper what  fands  were  received  for  school  purposes,  for  what  they  have  been  expended, 
how  many  schools  were  taught  in  their  counties,  and  how  many  pupils  attended* 

OBNSRAL  COin>ITZON. 

No  official  statistical  information  was  received  at  this  Bureau  as  to  the  pablio  schools 
of  New  Mexico  in  1878,  but  from  various  accounts  it  appears  that  school  matters  in 
general  were  much  as  they  were  in  1876,  when  8  of  the  12  counties  reported  138  schools 
with  5,151  pupils  and  147  teachers  who  received  from  $16  to  |40  a  month.     Instruction 
was  given  almost  entirelv  in  the  Spanish  lanji^nage.    There  were  also  26  private  and 
parochial  sohools  in  which  the  common  and  higher  branches  were  tauffht  and  in  many 
oases  both  French  and  German.    Yet  many  large  and  populous  villages  are  said  to 
have  been  wholly  destitute  of  facilities  for  education.     Communities  of  even  1,000 
persons  had  only  a  two  months'  school,  attended  by  about  a  score  of  boys,  while  there 
are  supposed  to  have  been  some  25,000  youth  of  school  age  in  the  Territory  needing  in- 
struction.   In  many  of  the  public  schools,  too,  there  are  said  to  be  few  or  no  scmool 
books,  and  these  of  the  most  elementary  character.    The  masters  teach  the  alphabet 
and  leading  from  stray  leaves  of  old  books  or  scraps  of  old  newspapers,  and  these  in 
Spanhih.    Two-thirds  of  the  voting  population  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  pro- 
portion who  cannot  read  English  is  even  greater.   Many  of  the  most  enlightened  people 
and  best  newspapers  of  the  Territory  are  earnestly  advocating  free  schools  with  all  sec- 
tarian influences  banished  —  not  only  schools  for  training  youth,  but  also  for  providing 
competent  teachers,  since  there  are  few  really  good  ones  and  many  of  those  employed  are 
scarcely  able  to  read  and  write.    The  former  governor,  Mr.  Axtell,  in  recommending  a 
more  efficient  school  system,  urged  that  the  county  boards  of  school  commissioners 
should  be  abolished  and  their  duties  imposed  upon  the  county  commissioners,  and  that 
county  superintendents  of  education  should  then  be  appointed  who  should  report  to  a 
general  superintendent  of  schools ;  that  a  complete  census  of  school  children  should  be 
taken  and  Congress  memorialized  to  establish  a  system  of  public  education  in  the  Ter- 
ritory and  to  assist  in  its  support  by  aid  from  the  National  Treasury.    On  these  recom- 
mendations, however,  the  legislature  did  not  act.    Other  persons,  interested  in  educa- 
tional matters,  desire  that  the  speaking  and  writing  of  toe  English  language  should 
be  a  qualification  for  serving  as  Jurors  and  magistrates,  and  they  urge  that  if  English 
were  used  in  the  courts  and  records  it  would  materially  aid  in  producing  a  better  sys- 
tem of  education. —  (Report  of  Governor  Wallace  for  1878;   Barnes's  Educational 
Monthly,  March,  1878;  Circular  of  Colorado  College;  The  New  West;  Education  in  New 
Mexico.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PXTBUC  HIGH  SOHOOLS. 

So  far  as  is  known  to  this  Bureau,  no  schools  in  the  public  system  of  the  Territory 
have  yet  reached  high  school  rank,  most  of  them  being  very  elementary  in  character. 

OTHER  8BCONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Two  schools  of  this  class  report  their  statistics  for  1878  — one,  the  Academy  of  Our 
Lady  of  Light  (Roman  Catholic),  at  Santa  F^,  with  10  teachers  and  243  pupils;*  the 
other,  the  Santa  F6  Academy,  under  Congregational  auspices,  with  a  3  years'  ooune^ 
3  teachers,  and  64  pupils.  The  latter,  incorporated  in  1878,  is  for  both  sexes,  S6  of  its 
64  pupils  being  girls.  It  is  stated  in  the  catalogue-of  Colorado  College  that  this  is  the 
only  graded  school  in  the  Territory  which  will  bear  comparison  with  eastern  institu- 
tions, and  that  applications  to  establish  kindred  schools  in  other  parts  of  New  Mexico 
had  been  elicited  by  the  good  work  done  in  the  school. 

The  school  of  Rev.  Mr.  Forrester,  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1877,  is  believed  to  have 
been  removed  from  Santa  F6  to  Las  Vegas. 

SUPERIOR  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION, 

COLLEGES. 

Two  institutions  called  colleses,  and  probably  chartered  as  such,  but  said  by  some  to 
be  hardly  yet  of  collegiate  rank  in  the  instruction  given,  are  maintained  under  two  bf 
the  religious  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Territory — one,  the  College 
of  San  Mi^el,  at  Santa  F^,  with  10  instructors  and  300  students ;  the  other,  Las  Vegw 
College,  with  4  instructors,  number  of  students  not  given. —  (Sadlier's  Directory.) 

The  industrial  college  of  the  Territory,  provided  tor  by  a  law  of  1863  and  intended 
to  be  established  on  the  basis  of  the  agricultural  college  land  grant  of  1862,  does  not 

appear  to  have  yet  gone  into  operation. 

^  —     ~ 

iln  4  other  tohook  for  girla,  at  BensUllo.  Lm  TegM,  Mora,  sod  Tboh,  the  Roman  Oatbolio  Cbnroh 
liad  at  the  last  advicee  aooat  360  papUs;  and  in  4  eohools  for  boya,  at  Albaqnerqne,  BemalUlo,  Mora, 
and  Santa  F6, 510  pnpila.   All  these  eohotda  are  of  unknown  rank  and  all  nnd&r  the  control  and  Inatnic 
tion  of  the  religions  ordeca  of  the  ohnroh,  althoogh  the  one  at  Santa  f\6  ia  termed  a  pnblio  •obooL-' 
(Sadlier's  Directory.) 


UTAH. 


28? 


UTAH. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMART. 


POPX7LATION  AND  ATTENDANCB. 


Tonth  of  Bohool  age  (5-16) 

Enrolled  in  district  aohools 

Average  daily  attendanoe 

Popils  in  schools  other  than  publio. 


SCHOOLS. 


Knmberof  schools » 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Estimated  valoe  of  school  property. 


TBACHRSS. 


Men  teaching  in  pnblio  schools 

Women  teaching  in  pnblic  schools 

Whole  number  of  public  school  teachers. 

Monthly  pay  of  men 

Monthly  pay  of  women 

Teachers  in  schools  other  than  pnblio . . . . 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURB. 


1876-77. 


30,792 

19, 779 

13, 420 

4,360 


327 
146 


Total  income  for  school  purposes. 
Total  expenditure 


232 

2:^ 

470 

$45  00 

22  50 

92 


$160,064 
160,064 


1877-78. 


33,604 
21,710 
14,949 


346 

137 

$382,112 


2^ 
235 

489 

$.35  00 

22  00 


Increase. 


2,812 
1,931 
1,529 


19 


22 

19 


$113, 413 
113, 193 


Decrease^ 


9 


$10  00 
50 


$46,651 
46,871 


(From  special  return  of  Hon.  John  Taylor,  territorial  superintendent  of  district 
schools,  for  1878  and  biennial  report  of  the  same  for  1876  and  1877.) 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OITIGBBS. 

These  consist  of  a  territorial  superintendent  of  district  schools,  county  superintend- 
ents, and  3  trustees  for  each  school  district.  Each  of  these  officers  is  elected  by  the 
people  for  2  years.  There  is  also  a  board  of  examination  of  3  persons  in  each  county, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 

OTHER  FBATCRBS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  are  maintained  by  a  tax  of  3  mills  on  the  dollar  on  all  taxable  property 
in  the  Territory,^  by  an  annual  tax  on  all  railroads,  by  the  proceeds  arising  from  the 
sale  of  estrays,  and  by  fines.  The  apportionment  of  school  moneys  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  children  of  school  age  (6  to  16)  annually  reported  in  each  district. 

The  territorial  and  county  superintendents  and  the  president  of  the  University  of 

Deseret,  in  convention,  determine  what  text  books  shall  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  the 

county  superiuteadonts,  with  the  trustees  in  their  respective  districts,  regulate  the 

Bcltool  terms.    Teachers  are  to  make  quarterly  reports  of  their  schools  to  the  trustees 

of  their  districts ;  the  trustees  make  annual  reports  respecting  the  schools  to  the  county 

superintendents,  and  take  a  school  census  in  October;  county  superintendents  report 

annually  to  the  territorial  superintendent  in  November.* 

■  ■ «  ■  I    npi  I  ■*  ■ 

^If  this  is  not  sufficient  for  repairins,  baildlng,  and  famishing  sohooMioiises  the  tax  raarr  be  raised 
to  any  sum  decided  upon  by  a  two-tblraa  majority  of  the  qoaliflea  voters  of  the  district,  provided  it  does 
not  exceed  3  per  cent  a  year,  non-reddents,  noweyer,  not  to  be  taxed  for  teachers'  wages  bexon^tb* 
amount  mentioned  in  the  text 

'School  hhw  of  1876,  amended  by  act  of  Febroary  S9, 1878. 

19  £ 
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OENEBAL  CONDITION. 

Ajs  only  biennial  reports  are  iasned  in  Utah,  educational  information  as  to  1877-^8  is 
limited.  However,  the  statistical  snmmaffy  shows  an  increase  of  2,812  of  school  age. 
of  1)931  enrolled,  of  1,529  in  average  daily  attendance  in  district  schools,  and  of  19 
teachers.  The  expenditures  for  the  vear  were  $46,871  less  than  in  1876-^7,  bat  this 
was  owing  to  the  absence  of  reports  of  moneys  expended  for  f nel,  light,  rent  or  repairs, 
libraries,  and  apparatus.  Mr.  Dexter  A.  Hawkins,  of  New  York,  oontribates  to  the 
Christian  Advocate  an  article  on  education  in  Utah  in  1877,  in  which  he  savs  that 
the  Mormon  assembly  rooms,  used  for  school  purposes,  are  a  mere  apology  for  mstita* 
tions  of  learning ;  the  furniture  and  apparatus  meagre  and  of  low  gnide ;  the  exaction 
of  a  tuition  fee  excludes  the  great  mass  of  the  children  of  the  poor j  while  the  mission 
schools,  supported  by  funds  drawn  from  abroad  and  taught  by  skilled  and  efficient 
teachers,  are,  he  thinks,  doing  much  good,^ 

ELEBfENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PRIYATB  SCHOOLS. 

The  missionary  work  undertaken  four  years  previous  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  reported  so  successful  in  1877-^78  as  to  include  11  schools,  with  370  papils  and 
16  teachers.  The  Saints,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Brigham  Young  to  these 
schools,  raised  their  proportion  of  money  needed.  Reports  from  San  Pete  County 
indicate  a  crowded  state  of  the  schools  there  and  much  progress  made  by  the  soholan. 
(Daily  Tribune,  Salt  Lake.)  f 

The  elementary  schools  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  included  one  at  Ogden, 
one  at  Logan,  and  one  at  Plain  City,  besides  two  Important  secondary  schools  with 
primary  departments  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Statistics  of  the  elementary  sohools  aie 
Isckioff. 

Of  the  elementary  school  work  of  other  denominations  there  is  little  or  no  informa- 
tion. 

PUBLIC  UBBARY. 

A  report  of  the  public  library  of  Salt  Lake  City  indicated  that  frequent  donations 
of  books,  minerals,  and  curiosities  were  received  in  1878.  As  the  library  was  on  the 
free  list  at  Washington  it  constantly  added  valuable  Government  works.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1878,  it  had  3,462  books,  and  317  were  added  later,  making  a  total  of  2,779  volnmes. 

CTTT  SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Salt  Lake  County  district  schools  writes  that  there  is  no 
dty  organization  of  schools.  The  schools  are  confined  to  county  organizations,  and 
Salt  Jiake  City  is  divided  into  21  districts,  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  super- 
intendent. The  expediency  of  organizing  city  schools  was  receiving  consideration, 
however. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NOBMAL  DSPABTBCEMT. 

This  department  of  the  University  of  Deseret  reported  for  1878  the  number  of  44 
students,  23  males  and  21  females.  There  are  31  graduates,  but  it  is  not  known  how 
many  of  them  are  engaged  in  teaching.  On  the  completion  of  the  one  year's  oourae  a 
certificate  of  graduation  is  given  the  students.  The  Salt  Lake  Academy,  a  prepara- 
tory school  for  Colorado  CoUege,  founded  in  the  winter  of  1877-78,  reported  a  two 
years'  English  and  normal  department  with  31  students. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBIJC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AKD  OTHEB  SEC02n>ABT  SCHOOLS. 

No  public  high  schools  were  reported  in  1878,  and  it  is  believed  that  none  such  exists. 
The  Salt  Lake  Academy,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  was  established  in  the  winter  of  1877-^ 
as  a  preparatory  school  to  Colorado  Colleffe,  although  it  is  hoped  it  will  in  time  develop 
into  a  college^  A  school  room  costing  $3,000  has  already  been  built,  and  a  valuable 
natural  history  cabinet  added  to  the  school. — (Colorado  College  report.)  ( 

For  statistics  of  other  academies  and  seminaries  sending  returns  or  reporto  to  this 
Bureau,  see  Table  VI  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summary  thereof  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

>The  News,  orgMi  of  the  Honnon  church,  sajB:  "We  have  a  religion  revealed  direct  from  the  Al* 
nighty.  It  is  our  duty  to  train  our  children  in  the  tme  faith.  While  we  desire  to  give  them  all  tb« 
education  oar  means  will  i>ermit  in  Becnlar  knowledge-^this  being  also  a  dn^  required  of  xa  h7  our 
leUgion^  we  are  under  the  obligatioua  of  oonscience  aod  divine  law  to  train  them  in  tihe  Bpirlt  and  letter 
of  the  ffoepel  revealed  to  us.  Teachers  opposed  to  our  faith  are  not  competent  to  be  insanctors  of  oar 
yoath." 
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\  SUPEBIOB  INSTRUCTION. 

[  UMiVKBsnr  ov  deseret. 

This  iDstitation  reported  136  stndentB  in  the  prepamtoiy  department,  70  males  and 
66  females,  nnder  3  profeasoTA  and  instmotoTs.  There  were  apparently  no  stadenta  in 
either  the  claesical  or  scientific  course.  The  preparatory  course  is  completed  twioe 
each  year,  beffinning  with  the  first  and  third  terms  and  ending  with  the  second  and 
fourth.  It  thus  appears  to  be  substantially  a  secondary  school  for  that  year,  <mly 
looking  towards  collegiate  rank. 

CHIEF  TEBBITOBIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Eon.  JOHH  Tatlob,  terrUorial  mipvinigndmU  qf  ditbiei  aeftoolf ,  SaU  Lak$  Otty. 

[Ftnttonn,  1877-1979i  tecond,  1619-1881.] 
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WASHUGTOH  TEBRITOBF. 

STATISTICAL  SUIOCABT. 


1875-^6.  I  1676-'77.  :  IncreaM. 


Tooth  of  0eboolage,  4-21a 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

SCHOOLS. 

School  rooms  for  stndjr • 

Arorage  dnrmtion  of  schools  in  dsys . 

Men  tasching 

Women  teaching.... 

Total  nnmber  of  teachers 

ATorage  monthly  pay  of  men 

ATerage  monthly  pay  of  women... 

DTCOMK  A2n>  EZPEXDITCBB. 

Receipts  for  school  purposes 

Expenditoie  for  school  porpoees.. . 


11,000 
7,500 


219 
104 


120 
100 

J|3a450 


(54,557 
55,520 


12,997  i        1,997 
5,3a5l 


I 


262 
130 


134 

145 

279 

$40  00 

130  00 


$49,765 


43 

26 


14 
45 
59 


2,115 


$4,792 


aUnder  m  new  law,  &-21  la  the  age  of  sdmiasion  to  the  imblic  sohooU,  thoach  4-91  la  retained  ae  the 
age  which  forma  the  baaia  of  apportionment  of  publio  acbool  fnnda. 

(Special  retnm  from  Hon.  J.  P.  Jndson,  territorial  soperintendent  of  pnhlio  instmo- 
tlon,  and  printed  report  from  the  same  for  1876-'77.) 

TEBRITOBUL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICKBS. 

A  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instmction,  appointed  by  the  ffovemor  bien- 
nially, with  consent  of  oonncU,  has  general  sapervision  of  county  and  district  school 
officers  and  of  the  public  schools. 

A  territorial  board  of  education  is  formed  by  the  goTemor,  who  appoints  also  bien- 
nially, and  with  consent  of  council,  one  suitable  person  from  each  of  the  three  Judicial 
districts  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  choice  of  text  books  for  the  schools,  the  pre- 
scription of  rules  for  them,  the  examination  of  candidates  for  territorial  teachers'  cer- 
tificates, and  the  preparation  of  questions  for  county  examinations. 

A  county  superintendent  of  common  schools  is  chosen  in  each  county  by  the  people 
at  the  ^neral  election  for  a  term  of  two  years.  He  forms  a  county  board  of  examinera 
by  calling  two  teachers  holding  the  highest  grade  certificates  in  his  county  to  aid  him 
in  examining  semiannually  persons  who  desire  to  teach  in  the  county  schools. 

The  other  officers  are  district  boards  of  3  directors,  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  first 
annual  district  meeting  for  terms  of  one,  two,  and  tnree  years,  and  subsequently  con- 
tinued by  the  choice  of  one  new  member  or  reelection  of  an  old  one  at  each  annual 
meeting.  A  district  clerk,  chosen  for  3  years,  keeps  record  of  these  meetings,  takes 
an  annual  census  of  the  children  for  whom  school  funds  are  to  be  apportioned,  keeps 
the  school-house  in  repair,  provides  all  needed  sapplies  for  it,  and  reports  to  the 
county  superintendent,  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  the  name  of  the  teacher  and 
the  proposed  length  of  the  term. 

Women  are  eligible  for  any  of  these  offices,  and  may  vote  for  the  officers  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  they  reside  and  pay  taxes. 

OTHEB  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  means  for  maintaining  publio  schools  come  from  the  proceeds  of  a  small  tem- 
torial  school  fond,  from  county  taxes  of  3  to  6  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  from  penalties 
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for  breach  of  penal  laws.  The  fand  thne  accruing  is  divided  among  the  districts  in 
the  proportion  of  the  number  of  children  in  each  from  4  to  21  years  old  reported  by 
the  district  clerk.  Districts  may  also,  on  their  own  vote,  levy  a  special  district  tax, 
not  exceeding  10  mills  on  the  dollar  in  any  year,  to  lengthen  the  scnool  term  or  seonre 
additional  school  advantages.  No  district  may  receire  its  share  of  the  distribntable 
school  fnnd  unless  its  schools  have  been  taught  by  regularly  licensed  teachers  at  least 
3  months  in  the  preceding  year.^  The  text  books  for  the  schools  are  fixed  for  terms 
of  5  years  by  the  territorial  board  of  education,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
diacipline  are  prescribed  by  the  same  board.  The  formation  of  naded  school  districts 
la  encouraged  and  in  towns  or  cities  with  more  than  500  children  of  school  age  re- 
qaired.  For  such  graded  school  districts  a  course  of  study  covering  10  years,  and  in- 
clnding  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  school  instmctlon,  is  estabUshedby 
the  State  board.  The  schools  are  open  to  all  children  6  to  21  years  old ;  and  those  from 
6  to  18  years  of  age  living  in  towns  or  cities  reporting  over  400  inhabitants  must  be 
^aent  to  school  or  taught  otherwise  at  least  for  6  months  each  year  unless  excused  for 
cause.  The  full  school  day  is  6  hours  in  length,  but  may  be  made  4  for  primary  schools 
and  5  for  grammar  and  high  schools. 

GENERAL  CONDmOX. 

TLo  reports  of  the  Territory  being  biennial,  the  statistics  presented  for  1877  must 
serve  until  1879.  ^The  condition  of  affairs,  meantime,  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
action  of  a  board  of  education  which  came  into  existence  in  1878,  and  held  its  first 
meeting  April  1  of  that  year.  It  has  established  rules  for  the  government  of  common 
schools  ana  graded  schools  and  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  has  ordered  a 
series  of  text  books  for  the  use  of  all  public  schools.  Among  its  regulations  are  those 
causing  all  union  or  graded  schools  to  be  classified  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar, 
and  high,  the  primary  schools  to  comprise  3  classes,  the  intermediate  3,  the  srammar 
2,  and  the  high  2.  The  school  year,  beginning  the  first  Monday  in  September,  is  to 
continue  40  consecutive  weeks,  exclusive  of  vacations  and  the  customary  holidays. 
The  daily  session  of  the  schools  is  to  occupy  4  hours  and  15  minutes  in  the  primary, 
5  hours  and  40  minutes  in  the  intermediate,  and  4  hours  and  45  minutes  in  the  grammar 
and  high  schools.  Drawing  is  to  be  taught  throughout  the  schools  of  intermediate 
grades,  and  singing  as  far  as  practicable  in  all  grades,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teachers. 
A  letter  from  ur.  Jndson,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  says  that  the  uniform 
series  of  text  books  required  by  law  has  been  introduced  into  the  schools  without  ex« 

Sense  to  the  pupils ;  that  the  school  population  of  Eastern  Washington  has  nearly 
oubled  since  1877,  and  that  that  of  the  western  part  of  the  Territory  has  greatly  in- 
creased. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

WASUIKGTOK  UKIVEBSITT,  KOBMAL  DEPAJmOBNT. 

Thenormalconrseof  Washington  University  covers  2  years;  instruction  is  given  in 
the  English  branches,  with  some  normal  and  pedagogical  studies. 

INSTITUTES. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  school  law  of  1877,  teachers'  institutes  have  been  organ- 
ized in  every  county  containing  over  10  school  districts.  All  teachers  are  reqmred 
to  attend  these  institutes,  and  since  the  new  law  has  established  uniformity  in  the 
examination  of  teachers,  rendering  it  impracticable  for  unqualified  applicants  to  obtain 
teachers'  certificates,  nearly  all  the  teachers  attend  the  institutes  in  their  oounlies,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  with  benefit  from  the  interchange  of  ideas  and 
experiences  which  characterise  these  meetings.  A  territorial  institute  is  held  twice  a 
year  for  teachers  at  large. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  OTHEB  BECOKDABT  SCHOOLS. 

High  schools  are  contemplated  in  the  school  system,  but  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  such  schools  in  the  Territory  vet  appears. 

t. .  St,  PauPa  School  (for  girls),  Walla  Walla,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
instituted  in  1872,  reports  6  instructors  and  60  pupils  in  187d.  of  whom  13  were  study- 
ing Latin,  2  French,  and  1  Qerman.  It  has  a  library  of  200  volumes,  and  its  school 
year  includes  40  weeks. 

t^St  Joseph^B  ^cadamj/LSteilaooom,  is  reported  by  Rev.  J.  Brondel  as  not  having  been  in 
running  order  since  1875. 

'  A  school  in  Cowlitz  County,  taught  by  a  graduate  of  an  English  college,  appears  in 
the  report  from  that  county,  but  of  its  grade  and  number  of  pupils  there  is  no  infor- 
mation. 

■Districts  with  lorn  than  15  sobolam  aro  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  role  proT^cled  they 
orgamze,  report,  and  make  regular  ennmeratlon  of  their  children.  . 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  TOUKG  ITEN  OR  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  WoBlwngton  Territory ,  Seattle,  a  part  of  the  public  edaeatloiial  sys- 
tem of  the  Territoiy,  is  nnder  the  control  of  5  regents  appointed  by  the  gOTemor,  and 
is  supported  by  legiuatiYe  apjpropriations,  interest  on  endowment  f  onds,  and  toition 
fees.  In  1878  the  students  in  its  various  courses  of  study  numbered  155,  amone  whom. 
as  among  the  11  instruotorB  and  professors,  both  sexes  were  repzesented.  Daring  that 
year  4  courses  of  study  were  organized,  classical,  scientifio,  normal,  and  eommeicial^ 
the  two  latter  occupying  2  years  each,  tne  classical  and  scientific  4  and  5  years.  The 
preparatory  department  contained  114  pupils,  and  a  considerable  number  pursued 
studies  outside  of  the  regular  courses.  The  legislature  of  1877  gave  to  the  nniTenity 
$1,500  to  pay  the  salaries  of  professois  and  teauiers,  in  consideration  of  which  free  tm? 
tion  is  Ktanted  to  30  pupils  appointed  by  the  members  of  the  legislature.  One  thou- 
sand dollars  of  this  sum  were  receiyed  by  the  authorities  of  the  uniyersity  and  duly 
applied  in  1878.  7 

A  libraiy  now  containing  about  200  volumes  and  a  cabinet  of  specimens  of  natural 
science  are  constantly  increasing.^  1 

Holy  Angela  CoUepe^  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter.,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  reported 
by  return  for  1878,  in  its  academic  classes,  85  students  and  4  resident  professors.  Its 
suiolsstic  year  includes  40  weeks^  and  it  possesses  a  library  containing  900  bound  vol* 
nmcs  and  370  pamphlets. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  J.  S.  HouOBTON,  UrrUorial  iuperiiUmidenl  qf  public  ifufnM«on,  (Hympia. 

[Term,  1880-1888.] 

Hr.  Hoaghton  saeoMdt  Dr.  John  P.  JadMm,  who  had  pievloualy  ooonpied  the  rapedntendenoy  hy 

■nooewlve  appointmeuto  from  1874. 

■  ■  —^—^1—..^         — ^^^^— — .         ^— ^— ^^— ^— ^— ^— — ^— ^— ^_^— ^i^— ^— ^— «— ^ 

A  A  letter  from  Dr.  Oeom  H.  AtkinaoiL  dated  December,  1819,  statea  that  the  legialatnre  of  IflTO' 
amended  the  approprlatioii  bill  aboUahing  the  free  echolarshipe,  granting  |l,000per  annnm  for  payment! 
of  aalarlea  ofjuofeaaoiB  and  teaohen,  and  1900  for  pnrohaee  of  apparatoa  and  ref erenoe  books  for  the. 
untvecsity.   Theuunberof  pnpiUintheunlveiaity  ■InootheameindmMktwasias. 
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WrOMlNO. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875. 

1876. 

Increase. 

Deorease. 

KnmhArof  T>Y]I>il8<Miro11<^d..**- rw,,. 

1,222 
13 
23 

7 
16 

1,690 
21 
48 
21 
27 

468 

8 

25 

14 

11 

Nnmhiir  of  fin1iool*1ioiiflAfi 

NnmtMT of  t6Aofa<^n  4iDPtoT<^4 .....«***^*r 

Number  of  nift)4  teftoh^re-  ..^.rr  «-n^n^.*  ..ir. 

NambeT  of  f 6iiia16  toflcheni  -       ......... 

(From  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edacation  for  the  years  1875  and  1877.) 

TEBRTrOBIAL  SCHOOL  STSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  Territory  the  territorial  librarian  is  ex  officio  superintendent  of  pnblic  in- 
straotion.  For  each  oonnty  a  connty  superintendent  of  schools  is  chosen  biennially 
bv  the  people.  For  each  school  district  the  resident  voters  elect  at  their  first  regular 
mstrict  meetins  3  trustees  for  terms  of  1, 2,  and  3  years,  and  at  each  subsequent  an- 
nual meeting  elect  one  in  place  of  the  outgoing  one.  These  trustees  together  consti- 
tute a  board  of  directors  zOr  the  district,  controlling  all  school  afiOairs,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  county  superintendent  in  some  oases. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  6T8TBM. 

The  district  schools  are  free  to  all  children  7  to  21  years  of  age  residing  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  they  are  held ;  and  it  is  made  the  dutv  of  parents  and  guardians  to  send 
such  children  to  some  school  at  least  3  months  of  every  year,  unless  excused  by  the 
district  board  on  receipt  of  a  certificate  from  a  physician  statmg  that  confinement  in 
a  school  room  would  be  iqjurious.  In  the  case  of  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
16  this  duty  is  made  still  more  imperatiye,  and  special  provision  is  made  for  the  en- 
forcement of  it. 

In  each  county  a  poU  tax  of  $2  on  each  male  citizen  for  county  school  purposes  is 
required,  and  one  on  propertv  not  to  exceed  2  mills  on  the  dollar  is  left  discretionary. 
Districts  may  vote  additional  taxes  for  buildinffs  and  certain  specified  miscellaneous 
erpenseSy  including  $100  annually  for  a  district  library. 

To  receive  their  pay  teachers  must  make  full  reports  of  the  schools  taught  by  them 
in  a  prescribed  form. 

GENERAL  COKDmON. 

Ho  reiK)rt  having  been  received  from  the  superintendent  of  instruction  in  Wyomingi 
the  following  facts  relative  to  the  condition  of  public  schools  in  the  Territory  are 
taken  ^m  a  report  by  the  governor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  year  1878. 
He  expresses  surprise  and  gratification  at  the  instrumentalities  and  institutions  of 
education  in  Wyoming,  asserting  the  school  system  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  resemblmg  that  of  Michigan,  under  which  all  the  grades  are  so  related  and 
correlated  that  each  lower  grade  Mcomes  a  proper  stepping-stone  to  one  above  it ;  and 
the  public  graded  schools  at  Cheyenne  and  l^ramio  are  really  among  the  best  of  their 
dass  in  the  country.  The  school  buildings,  ho  says,  are  also  excellent,  the  new  one 
at  Laramie  City  especially,  a  fact  affording  evidence  that  the  people  are  willing  to 
pay  their  money  freely  for  the  comfort  and  culture  of  their  children.  Attendance  at 
school  is  made  obligatory,  teachers  are  liberally  paid,  men  and  women  alike  for  the 
same  service,  and  provision  is  made  for  county  superintendence  and  for  regular  teach- 
ers' institutes.  At  present  the  general  superintendence  is  vested  in  the  territorial 
librarian ;  but  when  the  field  of  labor  shall  have  become  enlarged,  a  superintendent 
will  give  his  entire  time  to  the  work.  There  is  as  yet  no  institution  of  higher  grade 
than  the  hieh  school  department  of  the  public  schools,  but  there  will  soon  bo  necessity 
for  the  estaDlishment  of  a  college. 

LIBRARIES. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  same  report  that  in  addition  to  the  territorial  library  there 
are  in  Cheyenne,  in  Laramie,  and  in  Evanston  excellent  beginnings  of  libraries.    The 
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places  named  also  contain  reading  rooms  of  an  attractive  character  oonnected  with 
the  libraries. 

SCHOOLS   FOR  INDIANS. 

From  the  report  of  the  Indian  agent  in  Wyoming  it  appears  that,  notwiibst^andin^ 
diligent  efforts,  it  was  late  in  the  snmmer  of  1878  when  a  teacher  was  obtained  and 
a  day  school  opened  for  the  Indian  yonth.  The  agent  expresses  the  opinion,  however, 
that  a  day  school  cannot  be  made  entirely  sncoei^fnl  as  long  as  the  Indians  continne 
to  llye  in  lodges,  yet  he  entertains  no  donbt  as  to  obtaining  f  nU  attendance  at  schools  in 
case  necessary  aid  should  not  be  withheld.  Preparations  were  in  progress  for  the  open- 
ing of  a  boarding  and  industrial  school,  and  there  were  efforts  made  to  secnre  an  addi- 
tional school  building,  the  agent  being  of  opinion  that  no  other  kind  of  school  would 
he  effective. 

SPECIAL  INSTEUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  BLIND. 

Liberal  provisions  are  made  by  which  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  insane 
are  placed  in  the  best  institutions  of  the  country,  at  the  expense  of  the  Territoiy. 

CHIEF  TEBBITOBIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICEB. 
Sob.  Joseph  SLAuairiEB,  territorial  Wrrwrian  and  ex  ofido  ttgperintendenl  cfpvbUckuiruetUmt  Okeyanna, 
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THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  dlrectoTB  of  the  institate  met  at  Boston  JannaryS,  1878,  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  annnal  meeting,  which  was  held  Jaly  9-12,  at  Fabyan's,  in  the  White  Moon- 
tains.  It  was  the  great  educational  meeting  of  the  year,  from  3,000  to  5,000  persons 
heing  present.  The  members  represented  all  grades  and  systems  of  teaching  for 
twenty-eight  States,  and  the  exhibits  displayed  the  improvements  in  apparatos,  aids, 
and  text  books.  The  opening  address  was  made  by  Hon.  T.  W.  Bioknell,  Boston,  pres- 
ident of  the  Institate,  who  stated  that  one  of  the  meetings  had  been  held  in  New  Vork 
and  47  in  New  England,  and  that  daring  the  time  represented  by  these  meetings  oyer 
400  lectares  and  addresses  had  been  delivered  by  the  members  on  edacation  in  common 
and  normal  schools,  as  well  as  in  anlversitiee  and  colleges.  Discassing  school  officials, 
he  said  that  every  school  official  should  be  an  expert  in  school  affairs ;  that  he  shonld 
hold  office  long  enough  to  exert  a  controlling  inflaence  over  such  affairs  j  and  that 
appointment  and  removal  should  not  be  controlled  hj  political  or  religions  influences. 
Referring  to  the  inflaence  of  superintendents,  he  said  that  school  supervision  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  experienced  educators  and  that  the  several  grades  of  rank  should 
be  reached  by  steady  and  deserved  promotions.  Establishing  supervision  upon  a  ]t(«r* 
manent  basis,  he  would  place  the  efectinff  power  in  the  control  of  educated  men,  und 
make  the  term  of  office  long  enough  to  determine  the  most  valuable  results  in  plans 
of  the  superintendents.  In  resard  to  teachers,  he  would  cause  the  grades  of  salaries 
to  recognize  the  grades  of  quauflcations  and  experience,  making  the  ultimate  salary 
one  to  which  the  best  talent  might  aspire,  and  conferring  a  life  annuity  after  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years'  service.  A  paper  oy  Dr.  Sauveur  on  *'  Reform  in  the  teaching  of 
lan^ages,"  containing  arguments  in  favor  of  his  new  method,  led  to  a  disoussion  in 
which  S.  S.  Greene,  ll.  d.,  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  M.  Qrant  Daniell,  of  Boston,  Professor 
Fay,  of  Tufts  College,  and  H.  C.  Harden,  principal  of  Shurtleff  School,  Boston,  ex- 
pressed opinions  unfavorable  to  the  method  advocated  in  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  Sau- 
veur. Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, delivered  an  address  on  **  School  supervision,"  in  which  he  urged  the  advisability 
of  intrusting  superintendence  of  schools  only  to  educated  and  experienced  men.  In 
the  evening  addresses  were  made  by  Governor  Presoott,  Superintendents  Corthell  of 
Maine,  Downs  of  New  Hampshire,  Conant  of  Vermont,  and  Dickinson  of  Massaohn- 
setts.  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  Eaton.  Hon.  J.  Hancock  of  Ohio, 
Messrs.  White  of  Indiana,  Newell  of  Maryland,  Henkle  of  Ohio,  and  Tanetaro  Megata, 
commissioner  of  education  of  Japan.  The  session  of  the  second  day  was  begun  with 
reports  and  resolutions  and  an  address  by  Superintendent  J.  W.  Corthell,  of  Maine, 
on  "  The  examination  of  teachers,"  treating  the  subject  in  an  able  manner.  He  was 
followed  by  D.  B.  Hagar,  a.  m.,  of  Massachusetts,  in  an  exhaustive  discourse  on  the 
same  subject,  including  a  plan  for  examination.  Several  delegates  participated  in  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  after  which  President  W.  F.  Warren,  of  Boston  University, 
read  a  paper  on  "  Joint  and  disjointed  education  in  the  public  schools,"  elioitinff  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  from  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  A.  J.  Rickoff, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Two  evening  sessions  were  held,  one  on  Monnt  Washington, 
the  other  at  Fabyan's,  telegraphic  communication  being  maintained  between  tnem. 
Professor  Bicknell  presided,  with  Miss  West  as  secretary,  over  the  meeting  on  Monnt 
Washington,  where  recitations  of  poems  and  musio  by  the  Glee  Club  of  student 
waiters  from  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  with  resolutions  affirming  the  principles  of 
American  school  systems,  oonstituted  the  exercises.  At  Fabyan's  Professor  Fay^  of 
Tufts  College,  spoke  of  the  topography  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  Professor  Nilea 
gave  an  able  lecture  on  "  Mountain  summits  and  scenery."  The  third  day's  session 
was  opened  by  an  address  by  Larkin  Dunton,  a.  M., principal  of  Boston  Normal  School, 
on  "  Professional  schools  for  teachers,"  urging  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  of 
a  much  higher  grade  than  any  in  operation ;  and  Professor  Fletcher,  of  the  Castine 
Normal  School,  spoke  in  favor  of  special  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers,  to  be 
introdaced  into  colleges  and  aniversities.  Professor  Mowry,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
presented  the  question  of  ''  Political  education  in  the  schools,"  recommending  that 
the  principlea  of  our  government  and  the  duties  imposed  bv  them  shonld  be  taught 
in  grammar  and  high  schools.  GenersJ  Eaton  commended  the  ideas  advanced  b^  Pro- 
fessor Mowrv,  especially  urging  the  benefit  of  political  education  in  the  terntorial 
schools ;  and  the  subject  wns  farther  discussed  by  Drs.  Miner  and  White,  Mr.  Haine, 
and  Professor  Richards.  Professor  Butterfield,  of  Massachusetts,  next  read  a  paper  on 
"  Visible  speech,"  treating  of  the  relation  of  phonetic  symbols  to  the  organs  of  speech 
and  the  mechanism  of  the  universal  phonetic  alphabet,  and  giving  a  history  of  the 
discovery  of  the  phonetic  basis  of  language  and  the  perfection  of  the  system  of  "  vis- 
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ible  speech."  The  eyeniiig  exercises  of  the  third  day  at  Fabyan's  consisted  of  a  con- 
cert and  an  address  by  Dr.  Loring,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  on  "  The  methods  and  objects 
of  American  education."  The  fourth  daj  was  oocnpied  by  reports  of  Tarions  com- 
mittees, election  of  new  officers  of  the  institate,  resolutions  of  the  committee  on 
necrology,  tributes  to  the  memory  of  deceased  members,  and  report  of  the  auditing 
committee.  A  committee  on  spelling  reform  was  chosen,  and  an  address  by  Pres- 
ident White,  on  *' Education  of  labor,"  evoked  discussion  by  M.  A.  Newell,  jAm,  i>.,  of 
Baltimore.  Professor  Dolbear,  of  Tufts  College,  read  an  illustrated  lectore  on  the 
telephone  and  inventions  leading  to  it.  Among  the  exercises  of  the  last  evening  of 
the  institute,  mostly  social,  was  the  election  of  Professor  Dolbear  to  honorary  mem- 
bership. After  adjournment  a  social  reunion  was  held  at  the  Fabyan  House,  number- 
ing at  least  1,000  persons  and  made  agreeable  by  music  and  addresses.  The  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Carleton,  of  Connecticut,  completed  the  proceedings  of  the 
institute. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  LITERARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  was  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York  City, 
January  10, 1878,  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  presiding,  and  the 
platform  being  occupied  by  several  distinguished  professors.  In  the  oratorical  contest, 
which  was  the  principal  exercise  of  the  Convention,  twelve  colleges  and  universities 
were  represented,  viz:  Cornell,  Princeton,  Williams,  St.  John%,  Rutgers,  La  Fa- 
yette, Madison  University,  Weslevan  University,  Northwestern  University,  University 
of  tiie  City  of  New  York,  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  University  of 
Syracuse.  The  Judges  in  oratory,  Messrs.  £.  L.  Godkiu,  D.  H.  Oltnstead,  and  A.  D.  F. 
J&ndolph,  awarded  the  first  oratorical  prize  to  Carlton  P.  Mills,  of  Williams  College, 
for  his  able  oration  on  the  ''  National  life  of  Ireland,"  and  conferred  the  second  prize 
on  J.  J.  Grant,  of  La  Fayette  College,  the  subject  of  whose  address  was  "  The  convic- 
tions of  labor."  The  Greek  prize  was  won  bv  Louis  Bevier,  of  Rutgers;  the  first 
Latin  prize  was  awarded  to  A.  D.  Bingham,  of  Madison  University ;  the  first  prize  in 
mathematics,  to  Thomas  E.  Satterlee,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  and  the 
first  prize  in  mental  science,  to  A.  F.  Ormond,  of  Princeton.  The  first  prize  for  excel- 
lence in  essay  writing  was  received  by  Charles  W.  Ames,  of  Cornell ;  subject,  "  The 
growth  of  pontical  parties  in  the  United  States."  Several  second  prizes  were  given  and 
several  contestants  rewarded  by  "  honorable  mention"  from  the  Judges.  On  the  even- 
ing of  January  11  the  trustees  of  the  association  held  a  meeting,  followed  by  one  of 
the  council  of  regents.  The  finances  of  the  association  were  first  discussed  and 
ways  and  means  devised  by  which  the  desired  endowment  fund  of  $50,000  might 
be  secured  within  a  brief  time,  to  be  held  as  a  permanent,  fund,  toward  which  Mrs. 
Astor  gave  |500  and  the  colleges  had  been  taxed  |50  each  annually.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  cause  prize  certificates  to  be  printed  and  oresented  to  the  successful  con- 
testants of  the  past  four  years,  and  the  committee  on  finance  was  requested  to  obtain 
subscriptions  for  the  payment  of  the  prizes  of  the  past  and  current  yean,  to  be  dis- 
tributed bv  the  trustees ;  the  dues  of  the  colleges  were  defined  at  $25  each  annually. 
A  new  by-law  forbids  any  winner  of  a  first  prize  to  compete  for  a  second  prize.    Eu- 

Sne  Frayer.  of  Cornell,  was  reelected  president  of  the  council  of  regents,  and  A.  L- 
len,  of  Williams,  vice  president.  A  request  for  time  for  further  consideration  of  a 
proposition  to  substitute  f^Iowditps  for  money  prizes,  presented  by  Colonel  Higgin- 
son,  was  granted,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  addresses  delivered  bv  Dr.  McCosh  and 
Colonel  Higginson  at  Association  Hall  should  be  published  in  circulars.  Dr.  McCosh 
in  his  addresses  favored  debate  rather  than  written  orations  in  such  a  contest  as  that 
of  the  intercollegiate.  The  council  adjourned  till  their  next  regular  time  of  conven- 
tion in  September,  1878. — (College  Journals  and  New  York  Tribune.) 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  held  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  4-7, 1878,  a  report  by  Dr.  £.  Seguin.  of  New  York,  on  *<  The  inter- 
vention of  physicians  in  education,"  was  read  by  Dr.  Hamilton  before  the  section  on 
state  medicme  and  public  hygiene,  which  section  requested  Dr.  Hamilton  to  express 
the  opinions  of  the  association  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Hamilton,  indorsing  the  paper, 
urged  the  necessity  for  action  in  the  matter.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  *\  in 
the  opinion  of  the  association  medical  men  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  tiie  construction 
and  location  of  public  school  buildings,  in  the  questions  as  to  the  age  at  which  chil- 
dren should  be  admitted,  the  hours  of  study,  and  the  general  management  of  these  in- 
stitutions, and  to  this  end  it  is  believed  to  be  necessary  that  one  or  more  intelligent 
physicians  should  be  placed  on  boards  of  education,  boards  of  trustees,  and  on  other 
similar  boards  having  the  control  of  public  education  and  schools." — (Buffalo  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal.) 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCUTION, 

The  meeting  of  this  important  association,  usually  held  ^nring  the  snmmer  vacation 
of  each  year,  was  not  called  for  1878.    The  executive  committee  thought  that  it  would 
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be  impossible  to  seoore  a  fair  attendanoe,  a  great  number  of  the  most  active  and  effi- 
cient members  having  made  arrangements  to  Yiait  the  international  exposition  held 
in  Paris  in  that  vear.  The  American  Philological  Association,  a  department  of  the 
national  association  which  nsnally  meets  at  the  same  time  and  place,  slso  held  no  meet- 
ing in  1878. 

GERliAN-ABIERICAN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  German- American  Teachers'  Association  was 
lieldat  New  York  from  the  29th  of  Jnlj;  to  the  2d  of  Ausust,  187a  A  remarkable 
feature  of  thie  convention  was  the  exhibition  of  school  booKs  and  apparatus,  about  60 
German  and  American  book  firms  being  represented.  The  first  general  meetinff,  July 
30,  was  presided  over  by  President  Keller;  communications  were  received,  one  advocat- 
ing the  metric  system.  BIr.  Metzner,of  the  North  American  Union  of  Gymnastic  Asso- 
ciations, recommended  that  statisticid  information  should  be  obtained  as  to  provisions 
for  gymnastic  exercises  in  German- American  schools,  and  asked  that  measures  should 
be  begun  to  ^troduoe  such  exercises.  A  paper  was  read  by  W.  MttUer,  of  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  on  *^  Routine  work  in  the  class  room,'^  in  which  he  deprecated  rigid  rules  and 
enforced  quiet.  An  elaborate  essay  on  the  "  History  of  education  in  America  "  was 
read  by  B&.  Schuricht,  including  an  account  of  ancient  civill/iition  and  the  present 
status  of  education  in  this  country,  and  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  com- 
plimented as  a ''  constant  monitor,  clearing  the  way  for  enlightened  improvements  and 
reforms.''  The  normal  school  committee  reported  arrangements  for  the  opening  of  the 
seminary  in  September,  1878,  in  connection  with  the  model  school,  ^,000  being  ready 
for  investment  toward  the  endowment  fund.  Mrs.  Eraus-Bulte  addressed  the  asso- 
ciation on  the  "  Kindergarten,  the  child's  first  workshop,"  and  '<  Seminaries  for  the 
education  of  KindergSrtner,"  insisting  that  by  the  method  of  these  schools  the  moral 
and  physical  natures  of  children  are  equally  developed,  and  in  conclauion  presenting 
illustrations  of  the  theory.  **  Schools  on  the  Frobel  plan  "  were  also  discussed  by  Mr. 
Kraua,  who  advocated  the  Kindergarten  system  as  giving  to  the  common  school  a 
tendency  to  combine  theoretical  instruction  and  practical  work.  On  the  second  day 
Mr.  Schneck  advocated  a  "  Material  change  in  the  organization  of  public  schools,"  and 
Messrs.  Schuricht,  Schneck,  Eckoff,  and  Stahl  were  appointed  a  committee  on  a  report 
calculated  to  prepare  members  for  discussion  the  following  year.  **  Sex  in  education," 
by  Mr.  Schoder.  was  an  able  effort  in  favor  of  coeducation  and  became  the  snblect  of 
general  discussion,  long  continued,  which  resulted  in  resolutions  offered  and  adopted 
m  favor  of  the  theory  of  BIr.  Schoder.  In  the  evening  Professor  Schem  read  an  essay  on 
the ''  Mother  toneue  in  the  family,"  in  advocacy  of  tne  use  of  the  German  language  in 
familiee  whose  elders  are  natives  of  Germany.  At  the  meeting  of  August  1  resolutions 
advocating  a  modification  of  all  severe  rules  in  schools  were  read,  discussed,  and 
adopted.  Mr.  Schuricht  offered  resolutions  favoring  district  associations  and  a  com- 
mon schedule  of  studies  in  districts.  Mr.  Klemm  reported  for  the  committee  on  Ger- 
man In  public  schools  that  the  Gennan  departments  had  been  closed  in  several  cities 
in  the  west  by  reason  of  inefficiency  or  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  that  in  a  few 
places  they  had  been  reopened.  The  committee,  after  discussion,  determined  that  it 
IS  preferable  to  intrust  instruction  in  the  German  language  to  class  teachers  rather 
than  to  special  teachers. — (Report  from  Mr.  L.  R.  Klemmj  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 

SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCUTION. 

The  first  annual  conyention  of  this  association,  composed  of  a  number  of  school 
superintendents  and  leading  teachers  from  yarions  Southern  and  Western  States,  was 
held  Aueust  6-8^  1878^  In  James's  Hall,  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  in  response  to  a  call  made 
by  the  uiends  of  southern  education.  On  the  evening  ox  the  first  day  a  temporary 
organization  was .  effected  bv  the  election  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Chase,  of  Louisville,  £ty.,  as 
oludrman,  and  W.  B.  Bonneli,  of  Atlanta,  as  secretary.  Mavor  Carlyle  made  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  to  which  Professor  Meek  responded  for  the  association.  After  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  constitution  and  by-laws  a  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Mallon,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Atlanta,  on  ''The  educational 
situation  of  the  South,"  in  which  he  deprecated  the  tardy  improvement  of  the  South 
in  educational  matters^  and  urged  the  necessity  of  advancement  in  education  of  both 
white  and  colored. 

On  the  second  day  a  constitution  was  adopted  and  signed  by  persons  from  several 
States,  after  which  thorough  organization  and  enrolment  of  members  were  in  order:  all 
teachers,  school  officials,  and  friends  of  education  present  desiring  to  become  members 
being  enrolled  as  such  on  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  (2.  Professor  Meek  read  an 
essay  on  ''The  study  of  English,"  in  which  higher  rank  was  asked  for  the  studies  of 
philology  and  a  longer  course  in  English  and  Aaglo-Saxon  was  advised  in  the  schools. 
Animated  discussion  was  excited  by  this  paper,  after  which  the  recitation  of  Long- 
fellow's "  Building  of  the  Ship,"  by  Miss  Mary  Bowen,  of  New  Jersey,  closed  the  mominff 
exercises.  In  the  afternoon  Prof.  0.  D.  Smith,  of  the  East  Alabama  Agricultural  ana 
Mechanical  College,  read  an  essay  on  "Industrial  education  as  related  to  the  material 
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deyelopment  of  the  Sontb/'  exMbiting  its  jn^at  reflonrces  and  urging  the  need  and 
advantage  of  indnstrial  schoolB.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Chase  read  an  essay  on  "The 
teacher  Uie  chief  factor  in  a  good  school.'* 

On  the  third  and  last  day  the  conTcntion  held  a  bnsiness  meeting.  An  evening 
eession  finished  the  proceedings  of  the  convention ;  lesolntions  were  adopted  in  which 
the  measure  then  before  Congress  for  the  realization  of  an  edacational  f and  was  in- 
dorsed, and  the  cooperation  of  all  important  edacational  associations  in  the  Statea, 
North  and  Soath,  was  invited.  After  a  brief  address  by  Hon.  Le  Roy  F.  Box,  snper- 
intendent  of  pablio  edacation  of  Alabama,  the  association  adjoarned. — (Eclectic 
Teacher,  Indiana  School  Jonrnal,  and  Ohio  Edacational  Monthly.) 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  awociation  was  held  at  Washington 
University,  St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  Angpist  21,  1878.  Professor  Newcomb,  the  retiring  pres- 
ident, introdnced  the  president  for  the  ensning  year.  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  who  addressed 
the  association  briefly.  Mayor  Overstolz  made  an  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  St.  Lonis.  The  secretary  announced  that  sixty  papers  had  been  entered 
nnder  the  rules  of  the  meeting,  six  new  members  were  elected,  and  the  names  of  many 
candidates  for  membership  were  presented.  During  the  afternoon  the  four  sections  of 
the  association  organized  and  prepared  for  regular  work.  In  the  evening  Vice  Presi- 
dents Grote  and  Thurston  addressed  the  general  association,  the  former  upon  ''  Edn- 
catiou  a  succession  of  experiences,''  the  latter  upon  "  Philosophical  methods  of  the 
advancement  of  science."  On  the  second  day  the  committee  appointed  to  memoriaUze 
the  State  legislature  concerning  the  cultivation  of  timber  and  the  preservation  of  forests 
made  a  report,  which  was  read  and  adopted.  In  section  A,  Professor  Clark,  of  Cincinnati, 
gave  a  lecture  on  chemistry,  advocatiag  the  endowment  of  laboratories  for  research 
and  the  establishment  of  a  chemical  Journal  for  the  dissemination  of  American  science 
and  for  the  record  of  all  new  discoveries.  Several  papers  were  read  in  section  B  and 
thereafter  both  sections  a<^oumed  till  evening,  when  an  address  by  the  retiring  pres- 
ident was  read  before  a  large  assemblage.  A  good  audience  listened  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  third  day.  The  committee  to  memorialize  Congress  in  relation  to  me- 
teorological researches  was  continued  and  Mr.  Osborne,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
added  to  it.  The  election  of  several  new  members  then  took  place.  Professor  Loomis 
in  the  chair.  Among  the  new  members  was  Thomas  A.  Edison,  whose  name  was  pre- 
sented and  received  with  applause.  Piesident  Marsh  welcomed  him  with  congratula- 
tion upon  the  intelligence  received  that  morning  from  the  exposition  at  Paris  that  the 
grand  prize  for  the  most  wonderful  invention  of  the  age  had  been  awarded  to  him.  A 
committee  was  appointed  for  the  arrangement  of  a  eulogy  upon  Professor  Henry, 
former  president  of  the  association.  The  association  next  met  in  sections.  Mr.  Edi- 
son presented  before  section  A  papers  upon  ''The  use  of  the  tasi meter  for  measur- 
ing the  heat  of  stars  and  of  the  sun's  corona,"  "  On  the  application  of  the  carbon 
button,"  **  On  the  principle  involved  in  the  microphone  and  the  telephone  and  a  new 
voltameter."  Professor  Barker  thereafter  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  results  of 
spectroscopic  observations  of  the  recent  solar  eclipse.  Professor  Reese,  of  St.  Lonis, 
gave  an  ontline  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Fort  Worth  solar  eclipse  party ;  sev- 
eral other  papers  were  read  in  this  section,  and  a  few  in  section  B.  On  the  fourth  day, 
in  the  subsections  of  the  association,  a  paper  by  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
was  read,  announcing  the  discovery  oi  the  oxide  of  a  new  metallic  element,  which 
the  professor  proposed  to  call  '*  moesandmm."  This  is  the  first  element  ever  discov- 
ered by  an  American,  and  is  found  in  the  mineral  smarskite,  from  North  Carolina,  and 
resembles  the  metals  of  the  cerium  groups.— (New-England  Journal  of  Edacation.) 

ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  twenty-first  semiannual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  the  rooms  of 
the  school  committee,  Boston,  October  25,  Mr.  Marble,  president,  in  the  chair.  This 
meeting  was  attended  by  35  superintendents  of  the  principal  cities  of  New  England, 
and  was  of  much  interest.  Samuel  Eliot,  ll.  d.,  superintendent  of  Boston  schools, 
presented  the  first  subject  of  discussion  in  an  able  address  on  "  The  public  school  and 
the  public  library,"  ranking  them  as  kindred  institutions,  and  advocating  the  estab- 
lishment by  large  public  libraries  of  branch  libraries  in  different  districts  for  school 
use,  thus  making  the  library  and  school  assist  each  other  in  promoting  wholesome 
reading  and  the  ends  to  which  good  reading  tends,  thus  making  them  correspondent  in 
assistance.  The  second  topic  of  discussion  was  "  The  method  of  teaching  reading  to 
beginners,"  presented  by  F.  W.  Parker,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Qnincy, 
Mass.,  in  which  he  subjected  the  various  systems  to  an  exhaustive  criticism.  The 
nominating  committee  having  reported,  essays  for  discussion  were  taken  up,  among 
them  the  subject  of  schools  and  libraries  being  again  much  commented  upon. —  (New- 
England  Journal  of  Education.) 
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AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  a  oonvention  at  Biohmondi  Ya.,  November  19-22, 1878.  Among 
tbe  resolations  relating  to  sanitary  legislation  adopted  were  the  following,  presented  by 
Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  ox  Miohigan,  and  intended  to  advanoe  the  interests  of  pnblio  health: 

''That  this  association  approves  of  the  proposition  for  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
'United  States  Fablio  Health  Commission/  charged  with  the  daty  of  collating  and  util- 
izing all  snob  information  directly  or  indirectly  relating  to  the  public  health  as  shall  be 
gathered  in  the  several  Departments  of  the  General  Government  of  the  United  States : 
this  commission  to  make  to  the  President  or  to  Congress  an  annnal  report,  which  shall 
embody  snch  facts  and  information  relating  to  public  health  as  may  oe  collected  and 
be  considered  important  to  be  included  in  such  report,  and  otherwise  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate useful  information  relatiujp^  to  public  nealth  in  such  manner  as  shall  best 
advance  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  united  States — the  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated for  such  purposes  bemg  limited  by  Congress  and  the  commission  to  be  consti- 
tuted as  follows :  The  Surseon  General  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the 
Army,  the  Surgeon  Generafof  the  Navy,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  and  a  per- 
manent secretary  and  executive  officer,  this  last  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  commission,  selected  for  his  executive  ability  and  especiallv  for 
his  expert  ability  in  vital  statistics  and  sanitar^r  science,  and  to  have  charge  of  the 
office  and  the  work  of  the  commission  at  the  capital. 

"  That  the  interest  of  public  health  and  safety  in  these  United  States  will  be  promoted 
by  the  establishment  of  State  and  national  examining  boards,  not  connected  with  med- 
i<»l  schools  or  colleges,  but  under  governmental  direction,  whose  duty  it  shaU  be  to  ex- 
amine applicants  for  degrees  in  sanitary  science  and  public  hy^ene,  and  to  confer  such 
decrees  upon  such  only  as  on  examination  are  found  learned  m  such  specialties :  that 
this  will  promote  accuracy  in  these  studies,  will  stimulate  many  to  become  proficient, 
will  create  a  demand  for  increased  efforts  for  the  teaching  of  sanitary  science  and  such 
'knowledge  of  most  worth'  bv  schools  and  colleges,  and  flnidly  that  4t  will  make  it 
poasible  for  State  and  city  officers  to  select  health  officers  and  members  of  boards  of 
health  £rom  a  class  of  persons  whose  proficiency  in  sanitaiy  science  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  those  competent  to  Judge." — (Transactiona  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion.) 
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EDUCATIOM  or  SUIVOAT  SCHOOI.S. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMABY.> 
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67 
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1 

5 
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9 
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« 
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30.011 

19,777 

8,115 

14,944 

18,010 

6,934 
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13,130 

99,773 

99,594 

17,867 
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105,870 

5,996 

19,704 

93,055 
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5 

90 
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54 
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73 
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95,079 
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465,874 
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354,683 

106,304 
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96,843 
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171,108 

970,461 

145,098 

55^053 

104,459 

131, 578 

43,980 

9,938 

60,403 

186,849 

803,875 

131,036 

544,583 

6,398 

754.490 

43,994 

93, 164 

161, 736 

70,000 

60,145 
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95 
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1 
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95,003 

38.509 
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380,066 

133,959 

943,557 

110,063 

99,000 

189,990 

300,479 

164,805 

64,068 

116,606 

139,588 

49,914 

3,339 

79.533 

916,615 

003,309 

148,893 

691,709 

7,954 

860.990 

49.099 

106.866 

183, 791 

80,000 

07,000 

965,117 

67.500 

184,019 

30 

?05 

3.390 

11.500 

445 

9,719 

1.419 

1.870 

34,485 

1,900 

733 


7,357,154 


Ina  8,' 
Ina  9,916 
Ina  19, 006 


Ina  15, 838 
Ina  43, 518 
Ina79,iaa 


Ina  55, 839 
Ina  S^r 


Ina  7,030 
Ina  8,197 


Ina  14, 988 
Ina  11^  100 


I>ea79,995 
Ina  14, 307 


Ina  0,190 
Ina  91, 981 
Ina  01, 380 
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'iaa56,'63i 


Ina  64, 000 
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Ina  1,475 
Ina  11,  SOO 
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Ina  1,000 


Ina  33, 110 
Ina  1,300 
Ina      539 


1  In  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1675  a  table  similar  to  that  ahoTC  was  given,  its 
statistics,  as  then  stated,  being  those  reported  to  and  published  by  a  conyention  of  SundsT  school 
teachers  and  officers  held  at  Baltimore,  Hd.,  May  ll^lS,  of  that  year.  The  table  now  presented  is  from 
the  report  of  a  like  convention  held  at  Atlanta,  Qa  .April  17-19, 1878. 

The  flffures  for  increase  in  this  table,  although  inolcative  of  considerable  progress,  do  not  present  the 
whole  advance  made  in  the  three  yean  tram  1875  to  1878.  There  has  been  in  those  years  not  only  a 
great  growth  in  the  number  of  the  schools  and  of  those  connected  with  them,  but  also  much  improve- 
ment m  the  methods  of  preparing  teachers  for  their  work  and  of  imparting  Instruction  to  the  scholars, 
especially  in  the  cities  and  large  towns.  Meetings  of  teachers  for  the  stuav  of  the  lessons  in  advance 
have  become  more  f^i^quent,  and  instruction  from  experienced  instructors  m  these  meeting  has  been 
much  more  full  and  systematic,  with  bettor  help  tnm  maps  of  Bible  lands  and  trcm.  infbrmation  as  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Bast.  In  the  schools,  also,  such  maps  snd  illustrations  have  aided 
greatly  in  imparting  instruction  to  the  scholars  The  training,  too.  has  become,  it  is  believed,  mors 
practical  and  thus  more  efficient  than  it  was,  dealfng  less  with  mere  feeling,  more  with  great  principlea 
and  duties,  and  tending  to  make  the  children  active^  benevolent  and  the  Bchools  hives  of  active  workexs 
'  lor  the  temporal  as  wcol  as  for  the  etenuJ  good  of  their  sufTeiing  and  impoverished  fellows  of  the 
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Table  L— Past  l,—SiutUtic$  of  the  school  systems  of  the  States  and  TenitorieSj  showimg 

States  Bnream 
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13 
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1877-78 

1878 

1877-78 

1878 
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1877-78 
1878 

1877-78 
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1878 

1877-78 
1878 
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688. 

104, 

9. 

^73, 

322. 

1,615, 

422. 

yl.027. 

653. 

1111,200, 


1153,816 


6-16 

228.128 

6-18 

448,917 

8-14 

1W,353 

5-20 

92,  Ml 

5-21 

483,701 

6-21 

200, 632 

4-20 

478,692 

6-21 

3,089 

5-21 

12, 201 

6-17 

3^,  800 

5-18 

4,042 

4-21 

5,315 

7-18 

KD,  312 

6-16 

^3.604 

4-21 

12,997 

7-21 

>     «17, 000 


45  I 
75  I 

-e    < 


245 

475 

475 

473 

407 

649 

085 

444 

421 

153 

474  , 

575  1 

808 

406 

797 

120 

202 

806 

428 

013 

248 

OCO 

922 

785 

106 

256 

380 

248 

462 

000 


a  Average  attendance. 

h  Several  counties  ma<Io  no  report  of  sex. 

0  Whole  number  taught. 

(I  Number  under  5  yoftrs  of  ago. 

f  Estimated. 

/In  1876. 

a  In  1877. 

hFoT  colored  population  the  school  age  is  from  6  to  16. 

<  A  printed  report  of  later  date  gives  227,607  as  the  enrolment 

J  Later  than  the  abstract  of  the  printed  report  given  in  the  preoeding 
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ihe  enrolmeniy  aUendanee^  dwraiUm  of  whooU,  ^.;  from  repliea  to  inquiHrn  hg  the  United 
of  Education. 


WHOOL  FOPTTLAIIOV. 


Sex. 


M0,8SO 

101«897 

13,836 


222,150 
611,807 
800,206 
204,714 
137,402 


il42,784 


183,077 


63,700 
6^066 


210^815 
626^831 
ft23»067 


117,614 


940,304 
114,028 
243,602 


6,264 
418,244 


2,804 


8 


680,784 

103,678 

13,837 


211,204 
400,524 
838,046 
280,760 
120,173 


/131,622 


160^274 


60,270 
4,867 


206^666 
600,417 
621,216 


110,614 


234,807 

05,604 

236,080 


6,837 
«20,656 


2,611 
16^500^ 


4. 
1- 

I 


d85»061 


423,068 


483,013 


^1,833 
36^160 


<il,846 


43,888 


1^ 

r 


\^ 


10 


«184,804 
63,870 


ft27,404 


260,808 


131,070 


j>277,047 


02,852 


n 
I1 


11 


•116,830 


4368,647 
166,446 


787,440 


228,128 


307,742 


1^201,646 


#86,048 


33,604 


FUHUC  8CB00LS. 


•81 

9  feA 


111 


19 


\ 


160,713 
033,747 
154.064 

16^641 
110.828 

26,780 

86,064 
200,972 
706,723 
612,535 
428,362 
177.806 
i248.000 
i83,047 
166,150 
156^274 
310. 181 
360,702 
167,826 
205.878 
448,033 

62r785 
7.612 

66,023 

202,634 

1,032,052 

228,002 

740,104 

26,002 
836,780 

04,536 

41,003 
116,238 
261,162 
146,046 

73,081 

202,2a 

130,184 

207.602 

2,740 

7,156 

22,842 

03,432 
8,277 
6.151 

21.710 
6,385 
1,600 

(|i8,000 
^400 
^6 

01,200 
p]80 


13 


100,000 


100,106 


171,226 


6,127 
'i45,'837' 


674,686 


o3,087 
80,117 


165^  8U 


18,850 


2,800 


676 
804 


14 


flOO.125 


04, 

78, 


606 
600 
565 


180. 
^20, 
816, 
266. 
106, 
160. 

^, 

108. 

81, 

0228, 

«r210, 


033 
605 
031 
803 
013 
033 
000 
880 
040 
820 
447 
000 


116, 
/182, 


076 
000 


4. 
48, 
113, 
677, 
132, 
465, 

21, 

603, 

02, 

2«* 


666 

410 
604 
606 
553 
372 
464 
826 
112 
644 


172,106 


48, 
116, 

8«, 


638 
464 

768 


1. 

18. 


800 
342 
133 


14,040 


1,600 


448 
745 
108 


0 

P 

9 

r 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 


30 

|31 

82 
38 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


h  Number  over  16  yean  of  age. 

'   T   ifl^*^^  though  the  stun  of  the  flgoTM  given  xeaohea  848,351. 

n  Censasof  1876. 
In  eyening  sohooU, 

The  figure  in  oohimn  10  indudet  thooe  between  16  and  20i  that  in  ooltonn  Ufboaa between  4  and  16. 
In  8  counties. 
Census  of  1870. 
For  1878. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

U 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

20 

30 

81 

82 
33 
84 
35 
36 

37 


80 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


Tabus  L— Pabt  l.—8taaa^C8  of  the  ickool  mftteau  of  Ike  Siatee  amd  TerrUorim, 


States  and  TerritorlM. 


Alabama 

Arfc^nitm ... 
California... 

Colorado 

Connecticat 
Delaware.... 
Florida 


Georgia 
Ulin^. 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Eansas. ........ . 

Ken  tacky 

Lonifliaaa 

Kaine 

Maryland 

MaMacbnsetta .. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Miasiasippi 

Miasonn 

Nobraaka ....... 

Nevada 

New  Hampahiro. 

New  Jeraey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Bhode  Island.... 

Sonth  CaroUna . . 

Tenneaaee 

Toxaa 

Yeimont 

Virginia 


Woat  Virginia 


Wiaconahi 

AriKona 

Dakota 

District  of  Colnmbia 

Idaho 

MontUM 

NewMozioo , 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Indian: 

ChoTokeea 

Chickaaaws.... 

Creeka 

Choctawa 

Seminoloa ., 


rUBUC  BCHOOU. 


§1 

§11 


15 


If 

ts  . 

111 


16 


456 

2,564 


6,145 
4,630 


8,092 
«2,646 


3,182 


15,671 
1,001 


{ 


236 
801 


322 


UO 


262 
83 


28 

50 

6 


H 


^ 


17 


841 


81 


27 


8 


} { 


{ 


10 


144.2 

01 

178.47 
M57.5 
C105.8 
dOO 
154.22 
129 
146 
113 
110 
p80 
118 
182 
n76 
160 

85 

79 

99 
102 
161 

06.65 
194 
179 

46 
155 

94 
145 
260 
182 

91 

77 


SCHOOLS  OTHKB  TBUI  PCBUC. 


Schoola  correai>ond- 
ing  to  public 
acnoola  oelow 
highachof^ 


Pnpila. 


Male. 


18 


124 
107 

06.36 

dl61 

pie9 

124 


187 


88 
182 
137 
180 


200 


168 
180 


I^emalo. 


19 


Schools 


cbools  correspond- 
ine  to  pabUe  nigh 


Pnpila. 


Male. 


30 


91 


13,652 


(12,000) 


12,537 


(41,406) 


8,042  2.181 


(i  £23. 670) 
(10.634) 


.1. 


(1,061) 


(23,641) 


(18,376) 


(13.350) 
13,500  0.561  285 


fn8»778 


} 


(31,730) 


250 


ifi9,855 


(25,532) 
(n394) 


a70) 
nl,400  [     nl,400 


m2,lll 


m2,541 


(830) 


(1.259) 


n700 


fi800 


A  Nnmber  of  males  employed  In  winter ;  number  of  females  employed  In  summer. 
b  For  white  schools  only. 
e  Four  counties  not  reporting, 
din  the  counties. 
«  Estimated. 

/In  cities ;  in  townsi.  $61.80  fbr  males  and  $36u20  for  females ;  In  townships,  038  for  males  and  |34  for 
lemalea. 


a  In  n^alXouiaiana. 
AlAtor 


ihaniho  abstzaol  of  tho  printed  report  given  in  the  pieoeding  pages. 
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showing  ike  enrolment,  attendance,  duroHon  cf  eohooUf  ^o. — Continned. 


8CB00L8    OTRIB 
THANPUBUC. 

Whole  nnmber  of  teaohers  em- 
plojed  In  pnblio  schools  during 
the  year. 

II 

III 

Average  monthly  salary 
of  teachers  in  public 

Teachers  In  laid 
schools   in   all 
grades. 

Teachers. 

Male. 

Pemale. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Hale. 

Female. 

39 

33 

34 

25 

36 

37 

38 

99 

8,278 

710 
1,102 

226 
0752 
6235 

635 
03,654 
0,475 
8,030 
7,561 
2,801 
1,600 

589 
2,280 
1.205 
il.ll8 
8,916 
1.757 
2,747 

1,622 

166 

2,101 

841 

02,820 

6278 

835 

01,826 

12,817 
5^742 

13.023 
8,498 
2.700 
1,633 
4.540 
1,776 

/7,390 
9,467 
3,116 
2,016 

4,800 

876 

8.293 

667 

8,081 

6513 

070 

05,480 

22,292 

13,781 

20,584 

6,850 

4,800 

Jk2,122 

6,820 

8,071 

i8.608 

13,888 

4,872 

4,763 

11.266 

3,730 

169 

8,626 

8,429 

80.667 

8.722 

23,891 

1,068 

20,801 

2198 

1,114 

8,U7 

6^602 

4.830 

914,828 

4,603 

8,747 

0,808 

87 
830 
870 

(fl7 
150  00 
83  95 
49  90 
61  03 
83  08 

i4) 

$40  00 
68  24 
46  95 
86  60 
26  10 

1 

2 

8,293 

466 

2,7U 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

602 

845 
17) 

7.000 

8 

(L( 

54  07 

/81  20 

33  08 

83  68 
40  00 

440  00 
82  63 

40  43 
/75  64 

41  41 
87  62 

27  00 

86  36 

84  66 
106  00 

87  12 
60  60 

(48 

(28 

60  00 

46  00 

85  68 
21  47 
75  00 

28  22 
(28 

(n»53 

80  44 

82  10 

2064 

026  85 

d3845 

pl05  65 

01  00 

87  16 

86  66 

30  87 

/45  80 

27  84 

27  10 
86  00 

i37  00 
16  02 

40  43 
i38  04 

26  10 

28  12 

27  00 

28  00 
25  75 

84  00 
24  26 
86  14 

44) 

18) 

41  00 

85  00 
81  32 

0 

\*f  ^ 

10 

20,684 
6^674 
4.800 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

2,776 
^508 

16 

17 

18 

4,872 
6.000 

10 

20 

..... 

21 

1,600 

45 

600 

993 

7,978 

2,719 

U,099 

2,121 
124 

8,026 

2.436 
22.589 

1.003 
12,202 

8,074 

22 

23 

24 

118 

216 

8.429 

25 

?7 

85 

146 

16,002 
1,000 

28 
?9 

9,819 

(            283 

{            217 

1,844 

4,067 

11,672 

2115 

897 

1.273 

1,636 

an 

2174 
877 

45  85  5 

25  42 
12) 

00) 

20  00 
27  14 

26  10) 

023  365 
d25  83| 

32 

(1.: 

112) 

33 

34 

n720 
2,863 

2,822 

913,608 
1,760 

925 

35 

191487 

m882 

36 

8.747 
6^700 

37 

(9 

41 

38 

\^'  -r 

19 
141 

81 

18 
189 
889 

p86  53  5      ' 
74  00    '  30 

26  54 
64  08 

40 

870 

41 

42 

•"*••" . "• • 

67 
182 
264 
184 

21 

60 

15 

285 

145 

27 

iie* 

147 

489 

279 

48 

MlM 

120 

(59 
„,,. 

71) 

43 

41 

40 
n62 

44 

9130 

3500 

40  00 

(71 

42  80 

22  00 
80  00 
56) 

42  80 

45 

40 

47 

48 

40  00 
26  00 
6000 

40  00 
26  00 
60  00 

i  Exoloslve  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  which  the  STerage  salaries  are:  men,  $70.72  j  women,  $39.58. 
j  Published  in  the  report  of  1877  as  for  that  year ;  properly  they 
k  Average  attendance. 


lesare:  men,  $70.72:  women,  f39.58. 
are  for  the  year  ending  April,  1878. 


I  report 
mr  'Ai  v«aii||o  »»wutuince. 

2  For  evening  schools ;  the  average  salaries  of  teachers  given  in  colmnns  28  and  29  are  for  each  ewit 
ing. 
9»  In  1875. 
n  In  1877. 
o  For  colored. 
p  Inthe*cities 
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Tablb  I. —Part  2,—Stati8Hc8  of  the  ethool  syttfms  of  the  SUUea  and  Territories,  thovriitf 

SUUei  Burtan 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


States  and  TeRitories. 


Alabama 

ArkaosaB 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

HUiuSb 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kaf%mkif 

Kentucky. ..... ...... 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts^ 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoon 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylrania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia. 

Idaho 

Montfma 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Inoian: 

Cherokees 

Chickasaws 

Creeks 

Choctaws 

Seminoles 


UOrOAL  IHCOMS. 


OQ 

I 


at239,783 

6168,286 

1, 880, 147 

«128,788 

207,712 

/24,798 

(150^ 
800,000 
1,000,000 
1«  494, 830 


31 


69,428 
1, 084, 576 
805,953 
224,481 
633,984 
/41,065 
614,774 
•229,216 
247,892 
863.276 

66,684 
^9,670 


1.182,502 

2,068,208 

293,247 

1,531,081 

«125,704 


083,215 
|y76t809 


12,271 

0255,457 

282,815 


4,065 
^4,767 


e48,118 
"68,'486' 


0 
1,522 


641) 


•77,646 

1,893,015 

57,371 

1,050,496 

191.742 


111.453 

5,845,749 

2,272,817 

4,004,561 

947,079 

600,000 

235,148 

506,173 

752,258 

4, 191, 511 

2, 176, 165 

842,610 

878,376 

2,446,911 

465,158 

141.188 


706,884 

7,004.803 

0 

6^407, 887 

78,456 

7,180,000 

0550,809 

222,530 


469,550 

e650,244 

570,590 


17,331 
87.<r76 
869,179 
22,780 
11.137 


22,470 


I 

I 

3 


S9 


$289,763 


2.782,162 

18C»159 

1.258,205 


150^641 

411.453 

6.345,750 

8,767,147 

4.004,561 

1.016,507 

1.684,575 

541.101 

810.654 

1,286,237 

4, 191. 5U 

2.690,930 

1.071.828 

626.268 

2,810.187 

531.842 


g 


C-3 


33 


1137.45. 


186,:-*' 


138.4:5 


^17.  se. 


53^063 
1.839,836 
9.042,511 

293,247 
7, 028;  048 

199^160 

7. 160. 000 

0684,024 

298.330 

<837.674) 


537.  Ite 
624/i« 

122.  st: 

2M,*'. 
t 
25  4w- 
53,^/ 

14a.  ??: 

234. 477 
213,51- 


17i'«'; 
102.  C^ 


133.  »T 
335,""' 

23»\n« 
33, -r: 


%m 


481,821 

e905,701 

812.405 

1,874,821 

21.386 


869,179 
22.780 
54^255 


85,050 
49,765 
24.626 


0 
1.522 


1^  I*  '^ 
141 

ia.5f' 

178,  jr 


3.tc: 


72,  »^ 


10.  •!»' 

27, :-  • 

2,5"*' 


a  Includes  $100,763  iVom  poU  tax. 

5  State  apportionment,  the  greater  part  beingin  State  scrip.    This  probably  aocoonta  fiv the  diiTerect 
in  the  total  annual  income  here  given  and  that  in  the  printed  repwt. 

elndudos  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  last  year. 

d  Paid  out  of  general  ftind  of  counties,  and  therefore  not  included  in  State  expettditura. 

•County  tax. 

/State  appropriation. 

ff  State  apportionment. 

h  Covers  a  period  o^  later  date  than  the  printed  report  used  in  preparing  the  abstract  preceding 

iFor  New  Orleans  onlv,. 

j Some  of  these  statistics  were  published  in  the  report  of  1877  as  for  that  year.    Properiytliey  bel^a: 
to  the  year  ending  April,  1878L 
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iheincomef  es^enMtiir6f  imd  j^enMneiU  mAooi  fiuuL;  from  n^pUuioiMquMmhjfihs  United 
of  Edmeatum, 


AXKOAL  IKCOlfX. 


34 


$6,000 

106,621 

43,413 

55,952 


3,600 
"78,654' 


25,000 

4,750 

115,115 


93,353 
120,'892' 


440,191 
327 


37.862 


44,749 

0 

340,831 


/1, 000, 000 
10, 511 


19,907 

6" 


0 
3,968 


3,000 

i'ioo' 


3A 


16,473 


10,923 
56,527 


11.108 


2,673,230 
200,727 
552,283 
664,423 

18,000 

15 

180,717 

200,758 

68.844 
815, 070 

37,420 


30,295 

10.190 
9,595 

81,416 
324,391 
158,460 
242, 114 

26.889 


055,818 

n,858 

966,764 


82,536 

4,250 

205,597 


6.958 
804 


12,686 
'27,'463 


o 
H 


36 


♦877, 

258, 

eZ,  820, 

e281, 

1,509, 

216, 

188, 

411. 

8. 634, 

4,591, 

4,840, 

1.803, 

1.827, 

A546, 

1,140, 

1,540, 

K635, 

13,240, 

m2,524, 

626, 

8,424. 

665, 

e236, 

583, 

2,004, 

no,  646, 

452, 

7.842, 

258. 

8,180. 

o709. 

316, 

904, 

859, 

516, 

C938, 

835, 

<!9;749, 

21, 

072, 

873. 

033, 

66, 

25, 

113, 

49, 

24. 


188 
855 
661 
674 
150 
640 
311 
453 
728 
968 
856 
308 
576 
460 
014 
861 
685 
486 
485 
268 
408 
068 
491 
440 
049 
661 
516 
Oil 
786 
000 
444 
197 
428 
484 
898 
381 
175 
956 
396 
950 
606 
347 
941 
473 
413 
765 
626 


72,298 
43,000 
18,000 
29,022 
4,000 


37 


$151,400 

o' 


8;  300 


47,885 


171,648 
0 
0 


0 
'45«,'982' 


606^161 


96,975 

25,300 

0 

85,310 


2,027 


87,420 

7,647 

687 


JUnnJAL  BZnHDITDBB. 


$4,485 
890,095 

24,509 
124,944 


152,442 
424,804 
605,820 
240,194 


i7,89e 

92,706 

207,602 


682,868 
77,471 


188,775 

27,548 

102,882 
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ATotal  of  items  reported. 

I  Does  not  include  moneys  brought  OTor  from  preceding  sohool  rear. 

mSo  reported  bv  the  superintendent,  thou^  the  items  given  above  amount  to  but  $1,462;656. 

n  Amount  paid  oy  State  only. 

o  Includes  Income  for  evening  schools. 

p  From  poll  tax. 

(7  Includes  city  tax. 

r  For  district  clerks. 

t  Includes  expenditure  for  repairs. 

tot  county  superintendents  only. 

ttFor  tenitorial  superintendent  only. 
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e  Per  capita  of  nopaliitlon  Iwtween  S  and  17, 
il  iDdode*  138^018,  moDcy  prsvloaiilv  bonswed,  paid  In  inS. 
«  Sd  npoito^  tboasli  theltenu  glvm  amoiml  to  bnt  (11^,318. 
/  Tbe  nmdi  for  toitlon  and  for  building  ue  largely  ■applententad  by 
poailble  to  give  them  with  aualiien. 

iToW  annual  sipKidltDre  ftoia  printed  rapoit.    Itenu  glygn  in  writ 
Aulodea  aalaiiea  of  iDpBdntcadents. 
f  Ertimated 
f  Coren  apcrlod  or  Utflr  date  Uun 


printed  npoit  naad  In  the  abatnrat  pnoedlng. 
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In  tlie  Seport  for  1877  u  for 


long  tfl  ttae  jeta  eadbiK  April.  ^78. 

tn  Only  a  partial  report- 

n  Cblcknuw  KhDol  land,  DO  vfaioh  tbe  SUtepBTi  hi  kimiua  iDtorott  of  176.218,  vhtob  amonnt,  being 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMIS8IONEB  OF  EDUCATION. 


Tabus  Y.-^SiatMet  of  Kindergdrtm  far  1878;  firom  npUm  to 


s 


8 


10 


11 


12 


28 


Kbideigarton* 


Califomia  ModfllXbi- 


inrae  Public  Eiodsr- 


Hm  Colgate  Baker's 
Xindei^^artaii. 


Zelte^'s  Inttitnte 

KindersBrten. 
MiM  Bebee't  Kln^ 

garten.* 


ytiiftomartdn. 


Miaaea  Alcott  ikSher- 
wood'a  Kindergar- 
ten. 


14 


15 


Private  Kindergarten 
of  theBeUe^eLa- 
diea*  A  Botwiiatlnin  ■ 

TtSbtIk  School  and 
Klndecgarten.* 


MiaaKeUieC.  Alenm. 
dsr'a  Kindergarten. 


Oakwood  Sindergar- 


Puk  Bistltatd  Kin- 


Brooklyn.  CaL    (Eaat 

Oaklania}. 

Lot  Angelea,Gal 

OakliHaiCCaL(61l8eT- 
). 


San  S^aneiacOfOaL  (SUp 
Teratxcet). 


Ban  7randaco,CaL(848 
and  860  Van  Keaa 
arenne). 


San  Vrandaeo^  Cal. 
Denver,  Colo 


Bridgeport,  Conn.  (287 
Hynle  aTcnuo). 

Stamfind,  Conn.  <Proa- 
peot  atreet). 


Haocn,Oft-. 


Belleville,  SL  (JaokMo 
atreet). 


Chicago,  ID.  <483  Weat 
Waamngton  atreet). 


Chioago,  ID.  <108  Lnig- 
ley  avenue). 


CUMffkBL  (84  Oak- 
m)oa  DMilevard)* 


Chicaga  HL  (108  and 
DS  Aanland  avenue). 


100. 


I 
i 


1877 


1878 


1878 


1878 


1877 

18n 
1870 


Sane  of  oonduetor. 


I 

r 


Delia  Auguata  (Tnrtiaa 


MiaaEmilieKahle 
Bmrna  KarwedeL. 


Kataiarinn    D. 


Bmiftik 


HiB.  Colgate  Baker 


MrB.F.A.Ck>l]ar 


Ifiaa  Hannali  W.  Teny 

HlBBeaiJcottandShaw 
wood. 


1878 


1876 


1873 


1877 


1877 


1878 


AunA&MiQa. 


MiaaChnKiDer 


MiaaSacaBddy. 


KeQia  CL  Aleiaader . 


Joaephine  Jarvla. 


Pqpila. 


I 


10 

10 
26 


46 


23 

46 

10 


17 


80 


18 


'4 
I 


^1 


8-8 


8i-10 


8-8 


8-0 

8-7 
8-7 


8-7 


Ul 


8-7 


8-8 


8 


8-6 

8 
8 


30 


60 


»-7 


8-8 


8^ 


•RomBeponttof  thaOmninliwioner  of  Bdncatton  tor  1877. 
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kiquMet  ly  ihe  UniM  States  Bureou  of  EduoaUon. 


9 


10 


40 


44 


40 


40 
40 


40 


44 


40 


40 


40 


40 


Ooeapstlons  of  papils. 


11 


WeaTlng,  Mwing,  perforating, 
modelmig,  Ae. 

All  Qsnal  ocoQpatioDS;  alaa 
gymnastics,  gudeninff.  and 
excnxsionB  for  inetmouon. 


AUFrdbeVsooonpatioDS;  sew- 
ing, weaving,  drawing,  per> 
forating,  stick  and  slat  lav- 
ing,  modelling,  peas  work, 
paper  folding,  «o. 


Drawing,  perfo!nKting.em1iroid- 
ery,  weaving,  folding,  peas 
work,  and  modelling. 


FrSbel's  oooapatlans 


FrSbeVs  Ist  and  8d  gifts,  stick 
laying,  dcawing,  mat  weav- 
ing, paper  folding,  cutting 
and  moonting,  perforating, 
sewing,  marcmng,  oalisthen- 
ios,  and  games. 

Constraction  with  building 
blocks,  drawing,  pricking, 
paper  folding,  wearing,  rli^ 
laying,  modwfaig  with  day, 
and  peaa  work. 

FrSbePs  occupations 


FrSbel's  oocapatlons 


Frobel's  occupations;  move- 
ment plays,  games,  and 
songs. 


Building  with  cubes,  oblosgai 
triangles,  prisms,  and 
squares,  stick  and  rizig  lay- 
ing, interlacing  and  weaving, 
drawing,pftinung,movement 
plays,  «o. 


All  usual  oooupatioiis . 


Appaisfens  and  appliances. 


19 


AH  of  FrSbers  gifts  and  oc- 
cupations, the  writing 
books  of  J.  Snthoffer.  and 
the  drawing  materius  of 
H  F.Benton. 


An  FrSbel's  gilts  of  solids 
and  planes. 


Fr8bel*s  gifts,  mled  tables, 
chairs,  piano,  pictures, 
plants,  &0. 


FrSbel's  gifts 
Fx«bel*sgifta 


1st,  2d,  8d,  8th,  0th,  10th,  Uth, 
12th,  14th,  18th,  10th,  and 
20th  gifts;  also  various 
plants. 


FrSbel's  gifts,  ruled  tables, 
ohaitB,  piano,  plants,  Ao. 


All  of  FrSbel's  gifts,  globe, 
plants,  pictures,  piano,  and 
such  ornaments  as  will  im- 
prove the  taste  of  the 
youns  observers  and  ren- 
der the  room  oheofuL 

Squared  tables,  cubes,  cylin- 
ders, tablets,  blocks,  slates, 
drawing  books,  paints, 
day,  glass,  &c. 


Liberally  supplied  with  aU 
necessaiy  mateiiaL 


XfBMsfe  of  the^nteBL 


13 


Happiness,  comfort,  and  Justice 
create  a  healthy  atmosphere 
of  kindness  and  love, 
stoengthening  mind  and  body 
in  a  natural  and  harmonious 
devdopment  of  good  habits 
and  an  independent  and  re- 
sponsible character,  without 
Injuring  the  individual  pow- 
ers. 

The  improvement  in  every  di- 
rection is  marvoUous. 


Develops  the  physical,  moral, 
and  utellectnal  fifkciuties  in 
perfect  health  and  beauty, 
and  forma  the  groundwork  or 
a  thorough  education. 


A  marked  improvement  in  the 
digestive  and  nervous  devd- 
opment, and  consequent 
Quickening  of  the  mental 
faculties. 

flat.isfaotory. 

Hannonious  devdopmeiiL 


A  marked  devdopment  of  the 
mental  and  physical  powers. 


Very  good;  thepupUsgotothe 
pnbuc  schools  well  prepared, 
and  surpass  others  in  every 
respect 

Fnexgy  of  wiU  and  a  coire- 
spondine  energy  of  body:  a 
power  ox  concentration  and  a 
mat  aptitude  for  dasstfic** 

Ifost  happy  and  satisfiictorT; 
chMren  grow  strong  viaibly 
and  show  wonderful  ddU  and 
dexterity,  often  marvdloua 
aouteuess  and  much  original 
thought  after  a  few  months 
of  training. 

Develops  i^adually  and  sym- 
metncoUy  the  whole  nature ; 
educates  eye  and  hand,  ex- 
cites and  trains  powers  of 
perception  and  conception, 
and  rosters  love,  reverence^ 
and  other  moral  attacibntes. 

Bxodlent. 


•  BomeedBd  la  1878  by  Ififli  L.  Bead. 
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Tabus  Y.^86UMo8  of  SMtergSrten  far  1878;  flrom  repUs$  to 


16 

17 
18 


l» 

20 
21 

2k 


26 

27 
28 


» 


81 


84 


Eindergaxten  of  the 
FoirestTiUe  PnUio 
School. 

La  Gmige  Eindergv> 
tm. 

Indiaiuipolls  Xinder- 


Cedar  Bapids  Kinder- 
gsrteiL 

XaMt  ranee  KSndergai^ 
ten. 

Kindergarten  of  Oer^ 
man  and  Kngllah 
Academy.* 

Kindergarten  of  Lon- 
iBTille  Female  Semi- 
nary. 


Hias  Mary  Barton's 

Kindergarten. 
Ifrs.  Oruiam'fl   Kin* 

dergarten. 
Kindeigarten  of  Lo- 

qnet-Leroy    Insti- 

tnte. 


Kindergarten  School . . 

Kindergarten 

Bates  Street  Kinder^ 
garten. 


Hyde  Park,  HI. 


La  Grange,  HL  (near 

Chicago). 
Indianapoiia,  Ihd.  (29 

E.  St  Joseph  street). 


Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa  (60 
Iowa  avenue). 


Lawte]ioe,Kaii8, 


Louisville,  Ky.  (comer 
"      Id    ~ 
streets). 


Second  and   Gray 


Kindergarten . ........ 

Kiss  Williams'  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Mrs.  Tolgt-Hiehle's 
Germ  an- American 
Kindergarten.* 

Patterson  Pairk  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Channey  Han  School 
Kindergarten. 


Oushman  SehoolChaf' 
t^  Kindergarten. 


Louisville,  Ky.  (6  W, 
Chestnut  street). 


Louisville,    Ky.     (205 

Sixth  street). 
Louisville,    Ky.      (06 

Breckinridge  street). 
Hew  Orleans,  L&  (280 

Camp  street). 


1 


1878 

1877 
1875 


1877 


Biddeford,Me 

EUsworth,He 

Lewiston,  Me.  (M  Park 
street). 


Lewiston,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md.  (206  If. 
Howard  street). 


Baltfanore,    Md.    (268 
Lexington  avenne). 


Baltimore,  Md.  (822  XL 
Baltimore  street). 


Boston,    Mass.  (209 
Boylston  street). 


Boeton,    jtos^    (Pac^ 
mentor  street)^ 


1871 
1876 

1874 
1678 
1877 


X^ame  of  oondnotor. 


I 


Mrs.  M.B.  Mann 


Mrs.  M.  B.  ^i*"",  su- 
perintendent. 
AuoeChapin 


Mrs.  C.  F.  Madeira  and 
Mias  Bessie  Madeira. 


Frances  Wise. 


Miss  Saca  Fuller 


Miss  Mary  Barton . 
Mra.  M.  W.  Ghmham 
Mxs.l!r.Coop«r 


8 

8 

2 


8 


PnpOa. 


I 

I 


60 

40 
86 

87 


1875 


1878 


1875 


18n 


Miss  Thompson. 


Anna  G.Morse. 


Miss  Sarali  E.  Spxague. 
X.  Otis  Williams 


Mrs.  Loniak  Yoigt. 


1868 


1878 


Misses  K.  S.  lYenoh 
and  J.  F.  F.  Ban 
dolph,  principals. 


losses  Alice  E.  Balch 
and  Lanza  X.  Tilea- 
ton. 


8 


28 
20 


I 

a 


I 


8-6 

8-8 
8-10 


Of  'O 


4-7 
8-7 


80 


85 


I3aA.Koyea 


20 


12 


84 


i-8 
4-7 


I 


3-5 


8 


6 
8 


4-6 


8i-0 


4^ 


8-8 


80 


40 


8|-7 


84 


8 


%H 


•nom  Beport  of  tba  OommlirfoiMr  o€  Xdnflittoii  te  1877. 
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ingvfnflv  dy  ik$  UpUed  SktUa  BuntM  of  J^tKu^M— Continued. 


t 


H 


Oooopatfanis  of  pD^fls. 


Jzj-SiE} 


Apptntiis  nd  ftppUanoet. 


Kflaoiof  tbo^yttooL 


0 


10 


40 
40 


40 


40 


5 


40 


40 


40 


11 


19 


13 


Frobel'B  ooenpations 


FrObel's  ooonpotlcnis 


Working  with  beads,  oardfl, 
plADM,  olay,  ACf  game*,  mn- 
sic,  p«per  catting  and  fold- 
ing, and  books  lor  the  ad- 
▼anoed  pupils. 

Gifts  ana  occapationa  of  fhe 
IMbel  ayatem. 


I*idbel*a  ooonpfttloiiB 

Papor  folding,  cntt^g,  and 
mounting,  matting,  pnoking, 
aewing,  drawing,  gymnas- 
tioa,  bmging,  and  memorising. 

Prffbel'a  oooopatioins 

F!r5bel*a  gilts  and  oocnpations. 

FrSbel'a  ooeopatlomi 


An  of  ITrSbel'a  ooonpatlona  ez- 
oept  modelling. 


FrObeVa  Kindergarten  oeonpa* 
tiona.  and  reading  and  writ- 
ing for  the  more  advanced 


popus. 
Kmderffarten       ooonpationa ; 
drawmg,  ol^Ject  lesaona,  fto. 


AH  of  Frffbel's  gifts  and  occa- 
pationa, with  movement 
8<mgs,  games,  gymnastlos, 
gazdejning,  &o. 


Weaving,  sewing,  ontting, 
folding,  drawing,  bailding, 
da;  modelling,  singing. 


nasties,  painflng,  ofaiJecties- 
Beoond  and  third  gifts,  draw< 


sons  in  geosrapB 


,  ohiec< 


cat 

odor,  nnmEierj  and  f ocnL 


Sqnared  tables,  small  ohalis, 
piano,  and  aUtea. 

TJaoal  Kindergarten  gifts:  a 
hooso  bailt  exprosslv  for 
the  Kindergarten,  a  large 
yard,  minenl  cabinet,  and 
piano. 

Am  neceaBary  appliances  for 
teaching  th»  JPrttbel  sys- 
tem. 


FrSbel's  gifts 

IMbel's  Kindflcgarten  gifts. 

FrObel*sglfU 

The  asoal  Kindergarten  ma- 
terial and  bUokboarda. 
Fiffbel'a  gifts 


Tftbles,  ehairs,  and  all  mate- 
xiala  for  the  occupations. 


SMbel*Bgifta 


Slats,  UookSipiotares,  books, 
paper,  card  ooaid.  Sec 


Sqoared  tables,  low  chairs, 
all  of  Fr5bel's  gifts,  plants, 
pictoxeo,  ornaments,  piano, 


Blocks,  paper,  balla,  day, 
alates,  pencils,  sewing  ma- 
terials, cards,  worsteds, 
splints,  piotnres,  &o. 


AH  nsnal  Kindergarten 
terial,  with  a  puno,  flow- 
era,  and  piotorea. 


Eavorabla. 


Very  benefldaL 

It  gives  added  strength  and 
healtii,  makes  the  movements 
agOe  and  graoefaL  and  culti- 
vates mentally  and  morally. 

Pecfectly  aatiafMtory  to  both 
parentB  and  teachers. 


Bzoellent. 


It  promotea  healthy  activity  of 
body,  awakens  unaginaaon, 
stimalates  imitative  and  in- 
ventive faculties,  snd  aids  in 
the  development  of  reason. 

Superior  to  any  other  method 
of  instmction  for  children. 

Unsurpassed  by  say  other 
method. 

It  appeals  to  the  whole  nature 
of  the  child,  reaching  at  once 
hisintellectL  hisemotiona,  and 
his  physical  activities,  and 
contributes  to  produce  a  bal- 
anoeddevelopmontnotattain- 
able  by  any  other  system. 


An  excellent  meana  for  thor- 
ough physical  and  mental  de- 
v^ypment. 

Physical,  mental,  and  moral 
devdopment  acoording  to  na- 
tore^a  mwa. 

Attaches  childzen  to  school; 
engenders  a  love  for  books, 
for  regularity  and  order,  free- 
dom and  Jusnoe. 

Physical  development  is  very 
marked,  and  the  prei>aratory 
mental  training  for  the  aa- 
vanoed  departmenta  of  study 
is  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  system. 

Harmonious  development  of 
moral  and  inteUeotoal  HmuI- 
ties. 


The  children  attending  this 
Kindergarten,  coming  fttmi 
homes  the  jMorost  and  most 
wretched,  are  made  more 
truly  ohudron  by  the  train- 
ing received,  ana  are  taught 
the  proper  uae  of  their  here- 
tofore ntter^  negleoted 
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Tabus  Y.^StaUatkt  ofE^$Ulerffibrimfor  1878 ;  fircm  repJiet  to 


NuM  of  Kindorgftftoii* 


35 


86 


87 


89 

40 
41 


42 


43 

44 

45 

47 


48 
48 


Kindergarten. 


Kindeigarten 


Mlu  Derereax*  Kin- 
der gftrton. 


Public  Kindergarten* . 


Boxbnry  Kindergarten 


South  End  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Donster  street  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Poster  street  Kinder- 
garten. 


Pree  Kindergarten . .. 


Location. 


Boston,  KasB.  (28  Mt. 
Yemon  street). 


Boston,  Hass.  (eilVor- 
oester  street). 

Boston,  Mass.  (34  New- 
bury  street). 


Boston,  Mass.  (Somer^ 
set,  corner  Allston 
street). 

Boston,  Mass.  (High- 
lands, 19  BoclcYille 
Place). 

Boston,  Mass.  (154  W. 
Concord  street). 

Cambridge,  Mass.  (12 
Ihmster  street). 


Cambridge,  Mass.  (17 
LoweU  street). 


Kindergarten*. 
Kindergarten*. 


60 


SI 


Straw  Charity  Kinder^ 
garten. 


Plorenoe    Kindergar* 
ten. 


Private  Kindergarten. 

Eaton  Family  school 

and  Kindergarten. 


PrCbel  Kindergarten . 


Kindergarten  of  the 
German- Ameri  can 
Seminary. 


Cambridge,Mass.  (Con- 
cord avenue). 


Cambridge  Mass.  (82 
Brattle  street). 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
(Winthrop  street). 

Cambridge,  Mass.  (39 
Holyoke  street). 


Florence,  Mass.  (Pine 
street). 


I 


1871 


1878 


1878 


1870 

1877 

1873 
1878 


1877 


Gloucester,  Mass 

Middleborough,  Mass 


ITorth  Cambridge, 
Mass.  (192  North 
avenue). 


Detroit,  Mich.  (261  B. 
Lafayette  street). 


1877 


1877 


1870 


1878 


1887 


Kame  of  conductor. 


I 

|3 


MissinnaMioore 


Mary  W.  Sfitchell 


Mr8.&S.Bopes 


Luo^H.  Symonds. 


C.  &  Sandlbfrd 


Mrs.  A.  E.  Gtardner . 
Lucy  O.  Pcaacnden. . 


Mary  Florence  Taft. . 


Helen  wmscn 


Misses  Macy  and  Ban- 
croft. 
Miss  Baxter , 


Miss E.  P.  Heeger  ... 


Mrs.  A.  K.  Aldrioh  . . 


Amos  Eaton;  MissM. 
P.  Eddy,  teacher. 


MrB.S.L.  (3ook. 


3 
0 


Angnste  HSnae. 


Pupils. 


^ 


10 


15 


36 

10 

18 
25 


40 


28 


48 


15 


10 


26 


J 


ll 


J^ 


4» 

If 


3-6 


3-8 


3-7 


8-6 

3-7 

3-7 
3-6 


8 


2i-6 


3-7 


4-7 


3-7 


4-S 


3-6 


31-7 


8 

8 

4 
8 


8 


8 


3 


8 


H 
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k^quiriei  5y  the  UnUed  Statu  Bwreau  of  MuMfioii— Contimied. 


9 


10 


5 
5 

B 
6 

6 

6 


86 

40 
88 

80 

41 


43 


40 


40 


40 


43 


40 


48 


Oooupswoiis  of  pvq^UB* 


11 


BafldlniL  staff  Iftyixiff,  sewing, 

y  moaolling, 

peas  work,  paper  folding,  £o. 


dra 


ting,  si 
wing,. 


olay 


Sewin; 


)wtnff,    pricking,    weaving, 
foldmg.    modftning.    peas 

dbel*s  oooupations. . . . 


work,  i 
ofFri 


AU 


Boilding,  stick  laying,  draw* 
ing,  card  sewing,  weaving, 
modelling,  objecneasons,  fto. 

Weaving,  modelling,  d»wing, 
Sui, 

AH  of  PrSbel's  oooapations. . . . 

Stick  laying,  drawing,  Iraild- 
ing,  sewing,  weaving,  paint* 
Ing,  priok^,  day  modeUing. 


FrSbel's  flrst  second,  tliircL 
foorth.  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventn  gifts,  sewing,  weav* 
tng,  drawing,  painting,  pa- 
per cntting  and  folding,  mod- 
elling in  cuy,  care  of  plants, 
Slo. 

Building,  sewing,  weaving, 
drawing,  painting,  paper  oiu* 
ting,  ftdding,  Sec 


Appantus  and  agpUsDoas. 


19 


Fr8bel*s  gifta,  tables  marked 
with  vortical  and  horizon- 
tal lines,  blackboards, 

^ttH^^  Ac. 


All  materials  for  FrSbel*s 
oonrse. 


IMbers  gifts 


An  Kindergarten  apparatus 

and  appUanoes. 
The  materials  neoessaiy  for 

the  occnpotions  and  such 

of  Frdbei's  gifts  as  salt  a 

child's  capaa^. 


Low  sqaared  tables,  and  all 
matenals  necessary  for  the 
gifts  and  ooonpationB. 


Sewine,  weaving,  bnllding, 
moaelling,  drawing, 
stick  and  ring  laying,  prick- 
ing, paper  folding,  peas 
work,  songs  and  games. 

Frobel's  occopatJons,  with  gar- 
dening, ana  for  the  advanced 
class  ol^eot  lessons  and 
books. 


ModeUing  In  day,  weaving, 
card  sewing,  staff  layhig, 
drawing,  paper  folding  and 
catting,  mterlacing  with 
slats,  snd  all  occupations  of 
best  German  Kindoigitrten. 

Boilding  with  blocks,  laying 
of  sticks,  tablets,  drawing, 
painting;  sewing,  weaving, 
paper  folding  and  catting, 
learning  of  poetry,  care  of 
plants,  day  work,,  ^kc 

Twenty  gifts  of  Fr5bel  and 
five  of  others,  active  bodily 
exercises,  singing,  speaking, 
and  ottJeol  lessens. 


FMRmI's  fftfls^  qteetmsns  in 
natoxal  nistory,  andlpiaiios. 


First  second,  third,  firarth, 
ana  fifth  gifts,  desks, 
tables,  camp  chairs,  fold- 
ing slates,  orayons,  day, 
peas,  beads,  Ac 

FrSbd's  Kindergarten  tovs, 
sqaared    tables,   black- 
boards, low  seats,  plants, 
birds,  pictures,  &o. 

An  open  sonny' playgroond, 
two  large  well  ventHated 
and  wdl  lighted  rooms, 
piano,  piotores,  planta,  and 
all  matarlal  necessary  tat 
thegifts. 


Xflsoief  the  systenk 


18 


Olves  to  the  chUd  oommsad  of 
his  physical  and  mental  pow- 
ers. 


A  strengthening  of  the  physi- 
csl  natare.  a  logical  and  sym- 
metrical development  of  the 
mental,  and  an  ennobling  ai 
the  moral. 

Harmoniousdevelopment,phys- 
ioal,  mental,  and  moral 


Harmonioos  devdopment  phy- 
sical, mental,  and  moraL 

Aroasee  and  strengthens  the 
talents  and  focaloo^,  engen- 
ders love  of  work,  of  regn- 
larity  and  order,  and  isatrne 
eoltivation  of  the  finer  sen- 
sibilities. 

It  is  a  nataral  development, 
checking  propaislty  to  evil, 
promoting  healthy  activity, 
and  arooamg  the  imagination 
to  the  infiaence  of  the  good, 
the  troe,  and  the  beaotiniL 

Devdopment  of  all  members  of 
the  body,  stimolas  to  inde- 
pendent thooght,  and  cnltl- 
Tation  of  the  moral  natora. 


A  complete  and  oniform  colt- 
ore  of  mind  and  body;  aa 
edncation  in  the  troe  sense  of 
the  word. 

Cbildzen  sre  notably  healthy 
under  KindeigartiBn  infia- 
ence ;  their  powers  of  obser- 
vation, jperMption,  and  nn- 
derstandinflr  are  qoickened 
and  strengthened. 

G^reatly  superior  to  any  other 
method  ox  training  the  child's 
mental  powers,  and  aa  excel- 
lent preparationfor  advaaoed 
instruction. 

Satiafhotory. 


The  children  are  healtbT  and 
active,  and  the  training  is 
snpraior  to  any  other  as  a 
prei>aration  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced gndes  of  study. 


BEPOBT  OF  THE 

T*MM  V. 


OF  EDCCATIOH. 
tf  Ek^rgarlmjbt  1878;  ykM 


CmtdH  A-lLKbdar- 


ClmjV.lLStaafnga- 


Dtna  A.  JL  XlDdir- 

DfTon  P.  U.  Xlnder- 
P.  U.  Kin- 


BaaSlmF.  M.  Ein- 
PntoijAJISiaOtr- 
PHbodrP  JL  Ktndtf- 

TrBb*teTA.lt  Kinder- 


[  gd^ 


CiRDll  ud  Basil  lU.). 
H.Loiita,HO.  (MBiHr 
CktdU  ind  BnallM*.). 


Taoth    Hid    Itocai 


St  LonbiVa.  (DaTkni 


KightMDtta  uid  La- 
st. Losit.  Mo.  (Kn  Lo- 
st. Looia,  Mo.   (S32> 


St  Look,  Uo.  (ooner 
CwToU  and  Sooood 
CMOodtlM  CTtniia). 

St.  Loola,  Uo.  (Mraer 
" "  and  SeooDd 


!t.  Lo^dik  Uck.  (comer 
Xtvnnth  Bid  J^afltp 


lontb  St.  LoDlt,  Xo. 
gonw   nab    Mtd 


rlfl 


Pi 


BamtA-Sbawk... 


Ifn-ConKUaL-Maoij 
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fty  ike  Unit§d  8taim  Bmrmu  tfEdmmUm^CouMaam&fL 


OooDpfttknis  of  pspOi. 


Appantat  and  appUaaoM. 


11 


13 


IS 


5  I  40    Fiobel'a  occapatioaa. 


I 
5^  40 


40 


AU ftoniahod by  Steiger  ....  AdmirftUe. 


40 
5«|40 


5 
6 

7 
5 

5 

S 


40 


40 


40 

40 
40 

40 
40 

40 

40 

40 


40 


AU  of  the  FnSbel  occnpations, 
with  ol^Jeot  leaaona  from 
nature,  and  first  leesons  In 
geography  taught  with  sand 
and  watm*. 

First,  second,  third,  fonrtfi, 
fifth,  sixth.  seTsntfa  (dita, 
sewing,  perforating,  making 
mats,  folding,  cnttmg.  draw- 
ing, stlok  and  ring  laving, 
peas  work,  modelling,  &c. 

Those  recommended  and  naad 
by  Frobel. 

Those  recommended  and  used 
byFrobcL 

Perforating,  aewing,  drmwiac, 
weaving  mats,  paper  folding, 
peas  work,  modelling,  object ! 
lessons,  exercises  in  nnmbers  : 
according    to    the    Grabc; , 
method.  i 

Exercises  with  FrSbel's  gifts 
in  buildins  and  number, 
weaving.  &iwing,  sewing. 
perforating,  modeling,  peas 
work,  exercises  in  numbers 
according  to  the  Grube  < 
method,  olject  lessons,  sing-  < 
ing,  and  games. 

Those  embraced  in  FrSbers  \ 
system. 


Those  embraced  in  Frobel's 
system. 


FrSbel's  gifts,  ruled  tables,    The  physique  is  developed,  tlM 

peFOSf4twafbfmlttiiMmaq«ioic» 
ened,  aad  mind  and  body  boftti 
benefited. 


I^bes,  ^chairs,  blaek- 
boards,   a  piano,   birds, 


plants,  &c. 


I 


Good. 


Tboae  given  by  FsBbel Mast  exosOank 


Those  given  by  FrSbel. 


Most  excellent. 


The  iint  sevsn  FrSbel  gifts, ,  Good, 
pictures,  Ao. 


All  of  Probers  sifts,  sqnand 
tables  and  olaekboarda, 
chairs,  Ac. 


It  strengtbens  the  nmaatoa  and 
makes  the  ohUd  obaarvant 
and  thoni^ilftiL 


Modelling,  iieas  work,  perfo- 
"  ]g,  weaving,  sew' 
mttinffand  foldii^ 
and  foft  lessons. 


rating,  weavins,  sewing,  pa- 
in --'    "'     ••™' 
Sewing,  drawing,  folding,  weav- 


per  cuttingand  folding,araw- 
wig, 


Prio 


sewino,  draw  in 


£ 


ing. 

weaving,  foldmg,  and  on 
ting. 
Those  recommended  by  Frdbel, 
weaving,  sewing,  folding.  Sec. 

Pricking,  sewing,  folding, 
weaving,  cutting,  stick  lay- 
ing, giftexerdses,  modelling, 
and  peas  work. 


Pricking,  sewing,  weaving, 
folding,  cutting,  peas  worlc, 
day  modelling,  singing, 
games,  Sm. 


25e 


All  necessary 
occupations. 


for  Frobel's 


All  necessary  for  FrSbel's 
occupations. 

Those  necessuy  for  tiie  oc- 
cupations. 


A  harmonious  development  of 
the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  faculties. 

A  harmonious  development  of 
the  physica],  mental,  and 
moral  faculties. 


Those  used  by  Fr6bel. 


Those  used  by  FrSbel. 


Paper,  zephyr  worsted,  card- 
bodra.  needles,  sticks,  i>eas, 
clay,  «c 


Small  tableaand  chaIis,platM 
and  eupa.  fine  specimens  of 
peaa  work  and  modelling;  a 
collection  of  curiosities,  So. 


Excellent  in  every  way, 
strengthening  and  highly  tfe- 
velopins. 

It  strencuiens  the  body,  exer^ 
oises  the  senses,  and  developa 
all  the  fBcnlties  in  a  natural 
manner. 

The  muscles  are  harmoniously 
developed  and  the  child  la 
brought  into  a  symm^hy  with 
man  and  nature  which  early 
teaohea  him  to  think  and  act 
for  himself. 

Tends  to  prodnoe  aa  erect  oar- 
riagek  graoeftil  movementai 
ana  museular  strength,  de- 
velops hi^its  of  observation 
and  attention,  and  oniokena 
the  petoeptive  fMulnea. 
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Table  Y.StaUitkt  of  SkidtrfftrUfn  fw  1878 ;  frtm,  ftpK«  to 


Name  of  Kindecgwton. 


Looation. 


■i 


I 


-s-J- 


e9 


70 


71 


72 


73 


BlowP.M.Xindergar-    South  St.  Logia,  Mo. 
ten.  j     (oomer   Fifth  and 

fine  streetB). 


Xlndernurtea  Depart- 
ment raPablicSohool. 


Eng^e'VfoodKindergar- 
t^. 


Kindergarten  ofHack- 
ensaok  Academy.* 


Kindergarten  of  l£ar- 
tba  Inatitnte. 


CarUtadt»N.J 


SnglewoodHonse,  N.J. 


1878 


HaokenBack,  N.  J 


74  Kindergarten  iA  the 
Qeniian,EngUah,aBa 
French  Academy. 

T5  I  Kindersarten  of  the 
HoboKen  Academy. 

76  '  Miu  M.  S.  SohmidVs 

Kindergarten. 

77  Montdair  Kindergar- 

ten. 


78    ^llM  Campbell's  Kin- 
I     dergarten. 


79    Beacon  Street  School 
Kindergarten. 


Hoboken,  K.  J.  (oomer 
Sixth  street  andPark 
avenue). 


Hoboken.  N.  J.  (272 
Bloomneld  street). 

Hoboken.  N.  J.  (Fifth 
8t.,comerofWiIIow). 

Hoboken.  N.  J.  (852 
Bloomneld  street. 

Montolair,  K.  J.  (Fnl- 
lerton  avenue). 


Morristown,  K.  J. 
(South  street). 


1878 


1874 


1878 


Name  of  oonduotor. 


Saxah  J.  Shazpe 


It 


2 


Hiss  Augusta  Lawiens 


AchsaB.NiohoUi... 


IdOsB  K  E.  Poor 


Pupils. 


I 


« 


46 


• 

"8 


I* 


8 


5-«    at 


70 


0 


5-7 


8-7 


4-6 


3| 


6-25 


1        I 


Ifiss MagdalenaHoreis  . . . .'  35 


1872 

1861 
1875 
187i 


Frederick  H.  W.  Schle- 
sier. 

Louise  Lather 

Mathilde  Schmidt 


4-8       3i 


5-7 


2 

1 


Annie  E.  Hawes 


1874  ;  MissEmmaF.  R  Camp-    2 
I     bell.  ' 


20 


40 


25 


22 


3-7 

4-7 
4-6^ 
4-10 


4-7 


3.41 
4-5 

3.4 


80 


German-American 
Kindergarten. 


Newark,  N.J.  (Beacon    1873  i  Anna  Lawrens. 
street). 


NewarkfN.  J.  (10  Green 
street). 


1871 


81    Kindergarten  of  the   Newark,  X.J.  (College 
First  German  Pree-  >     Place), 
byterian  School. 


82 


Kindergarten  of  the 
TweuUi  Ward  Ger- 
man-English  SohooL* 


Kewark,  N.J.  (Niagara 
street). 


1878 


1874 


H.  von  der  Heide,  dl* 
rector. 


Miss  Elma  Kerb 


Mary  C.  Beyer 


*From  Report  of  Commisflloner  of  Education  for  1877. 


2 

70 

4 

(» 

2 

80 

1 

66 

4-6 
8|-7 


5 
4|-6 


4-6 


8-7 


8 
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inquiries  5y  the  UmM  States  Bureau  of  Education — Continued. 


» 


10 


Occupfttions  of  pnpils. 


S 


5  40  Sewing,  pricking,  weaving,  oat- 
tJng,  (miwing,  folding, Inter- 
twming,  peas  work,  and  mod- 


&    44 


80 


11 


Apporatns  and  appliances. 


Effect  of  the  syaton. 


19 


13 


40 


44 


44 


44 
44 


40 


40 


48 


45 


47 


50 


elling. 


Frdbers  occnpations,  oalis- 
thenics,  singing,  proparatory 
exercises  for  writing,  draw- 
ing, and  reading. 

Paper  folding,  cntting,  and 
pasting,  weaving  and  inter- 
lacing, pricking,  sewing, 
drawmg,  modelling,  and  peas 
work. 

CalisthenicH,  marching,  draw- 
ing, weaving,  modelling, 
writing,  reiuling,  spelling, 
arithmetic.obJectlessonSf&c. 

Usual  Kindergarten  occupa- 
tions, ottJoct  teaching,  raid- 
ing German  and  English  by 
phonetic  method,  rudiments 
of  drawing,  singing,  and 
phiys. 

Frobel's  occupations 


Frobel's  occupations 
Frobel's  occupations 


Circle  and  lines  painted  on 
the  floor,  squared  tables, 
chairs,  slates,  pencils,  gifts, 
modelling  boards,  clay,  per- 
forating needles,  and  cush- 
ions. 

Frobel's  gifts,  sqnaredslates, 
Sec. 


Low  chairs,  ruled  tables, 
blackboards  and  slates, 
balls,  blocks,  tablets,  slats, 
sticks,  stories,  songs,  and 
games. 

Dumb  bells,  worsteds,  mats, 
slates,  sticks,  cubes,  trian- 
gles, cases  for  specimens, 
&c. 

Kindergarten  gifts,  charts, 
pictures,  day  and  sand  for 
modelling. 


The  material  of  Fr<>b4>rs  and 
Kohler's  syHtL-ms. 


lYiibers  gifts. 
Frobel's  gifts. 


Usual  Frobel  occupations  and 
gifte,  weaving,  sewing,  draw- 
mff,  &C.J  ridding,  writing, 
arTtlimetic,  dec,  for  the  ew- 
mentary  class. 

Block  bmlding,  stick  laying, 
wire  and  peas  work,  weav- 
ing, perforating,  emoroider- 
ing,  embossing,  paper  cut- 
ting and  folding,  modelling, 
drawing,  printuig,  &o. 

The  different  gifts  of  FriSbel's 
systems,  turning  and  march- 
ing, &c. 

Ol^eot  lessons,  singing,  writing 
totters,  drawing,  playing, 
marching,  calisthenics,  per- 
forating, sewing  intertwin- 
ing, weavinff,  straw  chain- 
ing* paper  folding  and  cut- 
ting, peas  work,  clay  model- 
ling, stick  and  ring  laying, 

StG. 

Ball  playing,  use  of  o.vlinder 
anuciibe,  building,  triangle, 
ring,  and  stick  layhig,  draw- 
ing, weaving,  folding,  em* 
broidering,  straw  paper 
work,  writing,  &c. 

Otjoct  lessons,  movement 
plavB,  building,  tablet,  staff 
and  ring  laymg.  drawing, 
perforating,  embroidering, 
weaving,  mterlacing,  paper 
folding,  peas  work,  moael- 
liug,  &.V. 


Usual  Kindergarten  furni- 
ture and  apparatus. 


Frobel's  gifts  and  materials, 
natural  history  charts, 
globe,  blackboards,  &c. 


Harmonious  development;  the 
child  becomes  graoeftil.  no- 
lite,  self-dependent,  skilful, 
thoughtfhl,  constructive,  and 
eager  for  knowledge. 

An  excellent  development  of 
the  physical,  mental,  and 
menu  faculties,  and  a  thor- 
ough preparation  for  element- 
ary cusses. 

It  is  a  development  of  mind, 
heart,  and  liody,  maldng  the 
child  intelligent,  kind,  and 
self-dependent. 

The  awakening  and  expanding 
of  t  e  perceptive  ana  reflect- 
ive powers  and  the  streoigth- 
ening  and  developing  of  the 
phynoal. 

Makes  the  child  attentive, 
thoughtful,  and  kind,  and  ex- 
cellently prepares  him  for 
primary  classes. 


Verv  satlsfastorv. 


Most  excellent. 
Excellent. 

The  children  are  interested  and 
pleased  with  their  work  and 
study,  and  the  system  is  con- 
ducive to  their  physical  de- 
velopment. 

Excellent  for  physical  ondmen- 
tal  development  and  thor- 
ough preparation  for  primary 
classes. 


Balls,  sphere,  cylinder  and 
cube,  Doilding  blocks,  tri- 
angles, interlacing  slats, 
sticks,  wire  rings,  pictures 
for  olject  teaching,  &c. 


Pictures,  plants,  minerals, 
tablets,  staflk  rings,  ana 
any  other  materiar  neces- 
sary for  the  occnpations. 


Xo  bettor  place  con  be  found 
for  the  education  of  little 
children  than  the  Kindergar- 
ten conducted  after  FrSMl*! 
system. 


A  superior  preparation  for  mox6 
advanced  school  work. 


Tho  mind  is  awakened  and 
trained,  the  inventive  powers 
are  called  into  action,  and  the 
child  leama  to  express  his 
thoughts  with  case. 
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Table  Y.—StaHBUcs  of  mndergUrien  far  1878;  fnm  r^lk$  to 


84 

85 

86 
87 


Name  of  XJndergarten. 


88 


88 
00 

91 
92 


9« 


St  Peter't  Kindergu- 
FrobersKiQdeiigarten. 


Brooklyn  FtobeLKin- 
dergurton. 


Columbian  Kindergar- 
ten.* 

Frdbel  Kindergarten 
On  the  HilL 


Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten. 


Lafayette    Avenue 
Kindergarten. 


Mis0  Cora  B.  Hat- 
tioe's  Kindergarten. 

Kindergarten  of  the 
Poppenhnsen  Instt^ 
tnte. 


HiarlemKindergarten 


American  Kindergar- 
ten.* 


05 


96 


97 


Free  Kindergarten  of 
the  Anthon  Kemo- 
rial  Church. 


Kindergarten  of  lira. 
ProeOioh'B  Sobool  .* 

Kindergarten  of  Hoel- 
ler  Inatitate.* 


Location. 


Kewark.N.J.  (19LiY. 

ingaton  street). 
Albany,  l!r.Y.(&  St.). 


Brook]yn,N.T.(22Fir8t 
Place). 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (209 
Clinton  avenue). 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.  (116 
South  Oxford  sizeet). 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (360 
State  street). 


Brooklyn,   N.  Y.    (27 

Strong  Place). 
Brooklyn,N.  Y.   (246 

La&yette  avenue). 


Bufblo.   K.  Y.    (^ 

Jerseystreet). 
College  JPointt  K.  Y . . 


Harlem  (New  York), 
N.  Y.  (241  E.  119th 
street) 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (88 
West  45th  street). 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
(West  48th  street, 
between  0th  and  7th 
avenues). 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (28 
Bast  60th  stnet). 

New  York,  N.Y.(886 
West  29th  street). 


■i 


1 


^ 


Name  of  conductor. 


I 


1871 
1876 

1877 

1872 
1878 


1874 


1878 


1860 


1877 


1800 


1878 


1874 


1872 


Sister   Mary  Kagda- 
lena. 
Kary  C.  Peabody 


Mary  andBlisabeth  P. 
Sharpe.  « 


Mrs.  A.  W.  Longfellow 


Anna  L  Beeves. 


Miss  E.  Christiansen. 


Miss  Lulu  C.Prindle. 
Lena  Schroeder 


B.  von  Briesen. 


Mathilda  Becker. 


Miss  E.  M.  Coe. 


Mary  L.  Van  Wagencn 


Miss  Ida  StiegUts 

Mias  Csroline   Hoff- 


PupHs. 


I 


85 
16 


2 


ao 


15 


20 


25 


120 


37 


40 
to 
60 


65 


82 
27 


II 


3-7 
3-7 

8-7 
3-7 


8-7 


8-8 


3-6 


4-« 


3-10 


2-8 


4-7 
4-7 


8 


5 
8 


8-4 


8| 


8 


8ft 


6 

4 


4 
6 


*From  Beport  of  Commisdoner  of  Education  for  1877. 
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14  9 


9 


10 


40 
3G 


34 


38 


33 


40 


86 


H 


6 
5 


40 


48 
40 


40 


89 


44 


OccnpatiuiiB  of  papfls. 


11 


Appantns  and  ^pliJHioes. 


Xflbct  of  the  system. 


13 


13 


Fi-olx>ra  occnpatioos 


FrSbeVs  gifts. 


Sewing,  drawing,  prickine, 
ring  and  sticklayingf  bnild- . 
ing,  clay  work,  weaving,  in- 
terlacing of  slats,  &G. 

AH  of  Probers  gifts  ajid  occn- , 
pations,  singing,  g^-mnastics.  I 
movement  plays,  and  oral  | 
lessons  in  l<Tencu  and  Ger- 1 
man. 

Frobel'a  occupations   


Plays,  with  Frohel's  first  and 
second  gifts,  stories  and 
recitations,  bailding^  gym- 
nastics, weaving,  Rawing, 
pricking,  and  sewing,  paper 
folding  and  cutting.  Inter' 
twining,  peas  work,  model- 
ling, &C. 

Singing,  weaving,  drawing, 
suck  laying,  sewing  on  per- 
forated oudboard,  object 
lesson^  learning  the  alpha- 
bet in  German  and  English, 

&0. 


Hat  weaving,  paper  folding, 
■owing,  prfoklng,  slat  weav- 

/  Ing,  moaelUng,  peas  work, 
blook  bnilding,  tablet  and 
stick  laying,  so. 


Thoseusoallyconnectedwith 
a  genuine  Kindergarten. 


Beneflciid  to  mind  and  body. 

Inonlcatesgenorosity  and  obedi- 
ence, makes  the  child  heathy 
and  pleasant  in  disposition, 
and  prepares  him  for  a  higher 
grade  of  study. 

Satisftctory;  engenders  habits 
of  order,  gentleness,  and 
thonghtfnlness. 


Frobel's  gifts  and  materials.    Healthy  and  natural  develop* 
cabinet,  and  museum    of       ment  in  all  respects. 


natural  history.  , 

Frobel's  gifts  and  materials 
for  ooounations,  Kinder- 1 
garten  tables,  chairs,  and 
blackboards,  pianos,  show- 
case, drawing  books,  clay, 
mats,  ftc. 


7r6bel's  oeoapatioos. 


All  occupations  and  gifts  be- 
longing to  the  Frobel  sys- 
tem. 

Block  building,  weaving, 
■tick  and  ring  layizig,  peas 
ancTr 


work,  designing 
ing,  making  boo] 
words,  modellinj 


uaw- 


ing,  making  books  wiUiout 
words,  modellingi 
the  alphabets  ot  color 


leamini 


ling 
and 


form,  perforating,  &o. 
All  Frooel  gifts  and  occupa- 
tiona. 


Lesions  and  ooonptttions  of 
the  fWbel  system. 


The  utnsl  occupations. 


BaUs.  blocks,  tablets,  rings, 
slats,  &G. 


All  usually  found  In  a  true 
Kindergarten. 

All  the  material  necessary 
for  the  occupations. 


Causes  a  natural  growth  of 
the  muscles,  develops  the 
mental  faculties,  ana  culti* 
vates  the  senses. 


Develops  the  intellect,  prepares 
the  cnild  for  school,  amuses 
and  intereets  him  at  home, 
engenders  in  him  a  love  of 
work,  and  makes  him  obedi- 
ent, lorbeaTing,  itc 


A  natural  and  easy  develop- 
ment, both  mentally  and 
physically. 


Arouses  the  interest  devel- 
ops accuracy  in  perception, 
thought,  ana  enresslon,  en- 
gMiders  a  love  of  knowledge, 
accustoms  the  child  to  do  his 
little  duties  neatly  and  tho- 
roughly,  undoubtedly  flttiag 
him  to  work  well  in  ad- 
vanced grades. 

Favorable. 


Satisfactory  in  every  respect 


Tables,  chairs,  blackboards, 
dates,  pendls,  gifts,  and 
aU  mattflals  for  the  occu- 
pationa* 


F^Obel's  gifts,  gymnastic 
apparatus,  pdsno,  plants, 
Ac 

The  usual  materials 


Benefldal,  shown  in  the 
promptness  of  the  ohildreiL 
their  n^id  thought  and 
ready  replies,  and  in  their 
improved  personal  appear- 
ance. 

It  strengthens  the  body,  ex- 
erolaes  the  senses,  employs 
the  mind,  Ac 

Bzcellent. 
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Table  V,— Statistics  of  Kindergarten  for  1878;  from  repliei  t9 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Location. 


Name  of  condactor. 


08     Kindorgnrten  of  the  i  Now  York.  N.  Y.  (244 
Grerman*Amerioan  '     Eaat  SSd  street). 
School  of  the  Nine-  , 
t<penth  "Ward.  | 

Mre.  Smulier'8  Kin-     New  York,  N.  Y.  (5th 
der«;arten.*  avenue,  a.  e.  comer 

126th  street). 


90 


100 


101 
102 

103 


Normal  Training 
School  for  Kinder-. 

aaertener,  and 
[odel  Kindergar* 
ten  uid  School  Gar- 
den. 

St.  Barnabas  Day 
Nnrsery  Kinder- 
garten. 

The  Twenty-second 
Ward  Free  Kinder- 
garten. 

Kindergarten  dor 
Rochester  Real- 
schole. 


104     The  Rochester  Kin- 
dergarten. 


105 


106 


167 


108 


109 


Kindergarten  of  the 
Ossinmg  Institute. 


Cottage    School    and 
Kindergarten. 


Frobel  Kindergarten. 


110 


Kindergarten  of  l^e 
Home  for  Destitute 
Children  of  Seamen. 

NoTBery  and  Child's 
Hospital  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Kindergarten  (Eng- 
lish and  Techni<»l 
School). 


Ill  I  Kindergarten  of  the 
Cincinnati    Orphan 


Asylum. 


112 


New   York,  N.  Y.  (7 
East  22d  street). 


New  York,  N.Y.  (304 
Mulberry  street). 

NewYork,  N.Y.  (44th 
street,  between  8th 
and  9th  arennes). 

Rochester,   N.  Y.  (7 
and  0  Mortimer  si.). 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  (27 
North  St.  Panl  st.). 

Shig  Sing,  N.  Y.  (Cro- 
ton  arenne). 


Syraouae,   N.   Y.   (77 
James  street). 


1869  '  Peter  Stahl,  principal'    2     64  ,    4-6 


1873     Miss  A.  M  SmuUer   .J    3 


16      3-7 


1872 


1878 
1878 

* 

1873 

1877 
1878 


1877 


Pro£  John  Krans  and 
Mrs.  Maria  Kraus- 
Boelte. 


Helen  E.Hart ,    1  I  20 


Fanny  Schwedler;  Fe-  >    8  100 
lix  Adler,  snpt. 


5  I  65  ;  3-10  '3M 


Herman  PfiEMflBin '    1 


25 


Miss  Meta  C.  Brown. 


Miss  Sarah  F.  Hart- 
welL 


Mrs.  M.C.  Still 


0  '  23 


21 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (152  E.    1877  i  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hollister. . '    0 
Jefferson  street).       i 


J 


West  New  Brighton,    1874    Miss  Ena  Thompson 
N.  Y.    (Staton  DbI- 


and). 

West  New  Brighton, 
N.  Y.  (Staten  Isl- 
and). 


Cincinnati,  Ohio   (250 
Race  street). 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  (Sum- 
mit avenue,  Mount 
Auburn). 


1876 


1878 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  (87  W. 
Seventh  street). 


Seventh   Street  Kin- 
dergarten. 

■  *  From  report  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1877. 


Miss  Agnes  F.  Smith. 


1879 


Miss  Mary  N.  Ballhi- 
ger. 


1876  !  Heleno  Goodman. 


30 
16 


34 


18 


6-«     3 


3-6     5 


4-7 


4-7 


3-7 


8-7 


8i. 


a 


3 


10      3-« 


I 


3-7 
4-8 


3-7 


3-7 


3-8 


3 


3 
4 


3i 


31 
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11 


n 


i 


Occupations  of  pupils. 


Apparatus  and  appUanoes. 


^"St 


9  1 10 

5  '  44  I  All  of  Frobersoccapatioiis. 


S  :  40 


88 


52 


5  <  42 


5  I  50 


Frobel's  occapations,  with 
the  more  advanced  oconpa- 
tions,  and  reading,  spelling, 
and  wiitiung  for  the  older 
children. 

All  the  various  occapations 
of  Frdbel,  movement  games, 
and  songs. 


Block  building  tablet  and 
stick  laying,  mat  plaiting, 
sewins,  pasting,  &c. 

Usual  irooel  occupations 


5    40 
5    40 


Singinff,  object  lessons,  sew- 
ing, arawmg,  building,  fold- 
ing, weaving,  gymnastics, 

&C. 

Frobel's  occupations 


40 


40 


48 


5  ;  47 


1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  gifts,  weav- 
ing, paper  cutting  and  fold- 
ing, pasting,  sewing,  day 
modeuing,  peas  work,  stick 
layins,  interlacing  slats, 
ring  &ying,  &,c. 

1st,  ^  3d,  4th,  and  6th  gifts, 
tablets,  weaving,  drawing, 
pricking  and  sewing,  stick 
laying,  i>ax>cr  folding  and 
cutting,  modelling,  aim  peas 
work. 

1st,  2d,  3d.  4th,  and  5th  fldfts, 
drawing,  weaving,  pasting, 
perfonrang,  sewrog,  paper 
cutting  and  foldins,  ublet, 
stick,  and  ring  laymg,  mod- 
elling, jieas  work,  &c 

Frobel's  occupations 


6 


44 


36 


The  study  of  color  and  form  by 
the  American  method,  object 
lessons,  spoiling,  reading, 
writing,  numbers,  recita- 
tions, smging,  modelling  in 
clay,  calisthenics,  &o. 


Pricking,  sowing,  drawing,  in- 
terlacing, weaving,  foloing, 
cutting,  peas  work,  clay 
modelling. 

AllofFrSbel'i 
pations. 


's  gifts  and  occu- 


Bflbct  of  tlis  systenk 


All  of  Frobel's  gifts. 


Frobel's  gifts,  appliances 
for  calisthenics,  piano,  or- 
gan, &c. 


All  of  Frobel's  gifts,  seeds, 
plants,   animals,  and  ap- 

'  paratns  for  teaching  the 
metric  system  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  advanced 
daases. 

Two  tables,  chairs,  and  the 
various  gifts. 


Pictures,  slates,  blocks,  ^. 


All  the  usual  apparatus  and 
avplianoes  or  the  Cknnaa 
KJndflijgarten. 

Tablesi  cEairs,  and  all  mate- 
rial necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  Kindergarten. 


Squared  tables,  blackboards, 
slates  and  drawing  paper, 
arm  chairs,  boxes  of  sand, 

&C. 


Blackboard  and  all  necessary 
materlaL 


ICaterialsandgiftsnecessaxy 
for  the  system. 

All  American  Kindencarten 
materlaL  color  and  form 
charts,  l>oxes  of  sur&ce 
and  solid  forms,-  rings, 
sticks,  books,  slates,  &c. 


Twelve  tables,  organ,  circle, 
drum,  triangles,  and  many 
gifts. 


Host  excellently  adiq;»ted  fbr 
an  introduction  into  the 
school  room  proper. 

Ahealtiiyand  harmonious  de- 
development  of  both  body 
andmmd. 


Harmonious  development.  It 
teaches  combination  of  know- 
ing  with  doing. 


Very  encouraging. 


The  pupils,  children  of  the 
very  poor,  have  been  greatly 
benefited,  physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally. 

PhysicAl  and  mental  develop- 
ment. 


Grood;  all  that  is  claimed  by 
the  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates of  the  system. 

It  is  bmeflcial  to  the  physicaL 
mental,  and  moral  nature  or 
a  child,  and  is  highly  prised 
as  the  nursery  of  tSe  institnte. 


Strengthens  the  body,  imparta 
grace  of  motion,  quiokena 
powers  of  observation  and 
comparison,  and  carefully 
nurtures  the  moral  nature. 

It  is  a  cultivation  of  the  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  sodal  nature. 


Most  satisfactory. 


Promotes  healthy  activity  of 
mind  and  body,  developing 
the  reasoning  power  ana 
awakenine;  the  imagination 
to  the  influence  of  tne  good 
and  boantif  ul,  preventing  un- 
due strain  on  tne  powers  and 
insuring  superior  application 
to  after  studies. 

A  necessary^reparation  for  all 
school  work,  and  particularly 
essential  as  the  mtrodncdon 
to  the  higher  work  of  the 
English  and  technical  schooL 

Imps^  life  and  activity  to  the 
pnysical  system,  makes  the 
chud  observant,  bright,  and 
bappy«  l^ind  and  considerate. 
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Table  Y.^StaUaHe$  of  Kimkrfarimf&r  1878 ;  frtm  rtpliM  t» 


113    The  Mt  Anbnro  Kin- 
det)gftrt6ii. 


lU 


Wesley  Avenae  Ki]i> 
dersarten  (Clncin- 
nati  WeBleyan  Col- 
lege). 


115  Brooks  School  Kinder- 

garten. 

116  I  Kinderj^arten  and 

Training  Claaa 
(Cleveland  Acado- 
!     any). 

Kindergarten  in  Miaa 
Hittleberger's 
School. 

Miss  Whitmore  s  Kin- 
dergarten. 


1 


Name  of  conductor 


a 


Pnpila. 


Si  i^ 


'Si 

ID'S 


5     6  17 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  (Ev- 
ana  street,  Moant 
Anbom). 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


1878 


Kathrino  S.  Dodd I    1     25 


Cleveland.   Ohio    (225 
Sibley  ttreet). 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


117 


118 


119  Toimg  Ladies*  Tem- 
perance League  Kin- 
dergarten (a  ohar* 
ity). 


120 


Kindergarten  ot  Trin- 
ity School 


121 


122 


114 


Kindergarten  of  Ohio 
Central  Normal 
School 


Brie  Kindergarten. . . 


American  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Cleveland,   Ohio    (420 
Protpect  street). 


Cleveland,   Ohio   (126 
Lake  street). 


Cleveland,  Ohio  (oor^ 
ner  Hill  and  Com- 
meioial  atroets). 


Toledo,  Ohio  (Adams 
street). 


1877 


3-7 


S 


3 


1875 


1878 


1877 


1878 


1875 


Worthington,  Ohio — 


Eiie,Pa.  (Ninth  street) . 


Oermantown.  Pa.  (4840 
Main  street). 


Ft6bel  Kindergsrten . 


Germantown,  Pa. 
(Philadelphia,  Green 
street). 


1876 


1878 


1876 


Elizabeth  Beaman I    1     16  '    3-7  i    3 


Mary  E.  Garlick 


Mrs.  Ogden  and  Miss 
HalL 


Hisses    Brown   and 
Overton. 


Kiss  S.  H.  Whitmore. 


Mrs.  Ajma  B.  Ogden 


Miss  Johnson 


Mrs.  Anna  B.t)gdQn. 


Miss  Fannie  Fcenoh. . . 


Ada  M  Smith. 


1877 


Naomi  B.  Walker 


20 


20 


10 


21 


80 


18 


25 


26 


9 


a-0 


a-7 


3|-7 


8-7 


S-7 


4-6 


8-7 


6-8 


a-10 


a' 


3 


3 


8 


8 


3-9  8-^ 
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Oooapatloiii  of  pvpQi. 


10 


88 


86 


88 


40 


40 


88 


40 


11 


Appwatas  and  appUiuioes. 


Bffeot  of  the  system. 


19 


If odfilUiig,  prldUng,  sewliig, 
weftTJng,  folding,  ontting. 
stick  laying,  peas  work,  gift 
lessons,  and  eveiything  oe- 
longing  to  the  Kindergwten. 

Perfoiating,  sewing,  drawing, 
wsATing,  paper  nuding  and 
ontting,  modelling  8ti<Mc  lay- 
ing, ^ock  bnilmng.  peaa 
work,  oonTersationariessQnSr 
singing,  and  games. 


Frdbel's  oconpatlons 


Bqnsred  taUes  and  black- 
Doard,  chairs,  piano,  circle, 
boxes  of  the  gifts,  scrap 
books,  and  yarions  mnaical 
instmments. 

FrSbel's  gifts,  blackboard, 
piotores.  piano,  and  other 
mnsical  instroments. 


All  appliances  6t  the  FrSbel 
system,  tAdes,  ehaizs,  cab- 
inets, and  piotares. 


let,  2d,  and  8d  gifts,  sewing, 
weaving,  paper  Ibldini^  day 
modelling,  drawing,  maa.  ring 

Waek  building,  tablet,  stick 
and  ring  laymg;  perforating, 
drawing,  sewmg  on  carol, 
catting  and  mounting  paper 
forms,  modelling,  peas  work, 
Ac. 

Bonding,  sewing,   stick  and 


'fi 


ring  laying,  weaving,  draw- 
ing, pnoldng,  foldif^,  mod- 
emng,  Ac 


40 


Boilding,  tablet,  stick  and  ring 
laying,  paper  folding  and 
catting,  weaving,  pr&Ung, 
sewing,  m canting,  peas 
work,  drawing,  and  model- 
ling. 

Weaving,  perforating,  draw- 


metto. 

Weaving,  stick  and  ring  laying, 
calisthenics,  songs,  marches, 
games,  peas  wonc,  drawing, 
writing,  embroidering,  per- 
forating, modelling,  paper 
folding,  stady  of  color  and 
form,  natoral  history,  read- 
ing, composition,  arithmetic, 
ftc 

ftSbel's  ocoapations 


Tables,  chairs,  and  all  neoce- 

Balls,  spheres,  cubes,  cyUn- 
dera,  tablets,  sticks,  rmss, 
sod  materials  necessary  for 
the  occupations. 


Tables,  ch^rs^jpiano,  pict- 
ures, and  allSlnderguten 
material 


Tables,  chairs,  piano,  birdsi 
flowera,  piotcures.  and  all 
usual  Kindergarten  mate- 
rial. 


Apparatus  of  the  American 
Kindergarten  system. 


Miss  Coe's  Kindergarten 
material,  cabinets  oif  shells 
and  minerals  and  staffed 
birds,  piano,  dumb  beOa, 
wands,  globes,  and  Prang's 
series  or  cluomos  of  birds, 
beasts.  &c. 


Everything  necessary  to 
conduct  the  Kindergarten 
according  to  the  Girman 
system. 


13 


It  strengthens  the  jtowers  of 
obsermion,  bringing  the 
children  into  loving  and  inti-* 
mate  relations  with  nature, 
fostering  the  good  in  them 
and  crushing  out  the  evil. 

Develops  the  physical  powera 
uniformly  and  barmoiuously, 
trains  the  himd,  imparts  grace 
to  the  movements,  makes  the 
child  thoughtful,  observant, 
and  intelligent,  cultivates  a 
conscientious  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  and  is  an  ex- 
o^ent  foundation  for  mathe- 
matical traioing. 

Excellent. 


It  is  asystem  of  individual  cult* 
ure,  and  forms  a  pleasant 
transition  from  home  to  school 
life. 

Very  satisfactory. 


The  body  is  strengthened,  ob- 
servation  and  peroeptiosi 
awakened,  ease  ana  accuracy 
gained  in  the  use  of  language, 
and  the  moral  effect  Is  excel- 
lent. 

The  improvhig  effect  upon  the 
class  of  chudren  attendlag 
this  Kindergarten  is  even 
more  markea  than  on  those 
coming  from  bettor  homes. 

Salutary  in  every  way,  stimu- 
lAting  without  enervaxing,  de- 
velomng  without  forcinSf  and 
helping  very  materiaUy  tn 
prepanng  the  chiM  for  the 
more  advanced  departments 
in  school. 

Harmonious  development  of 
the  threefold  nature  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  tendencies 
and  capacity  of  each  cldld. 


XJnifonn  and  natunl  develop- 
ment of  aU  the  fkoolties. 


Strengthens  the  muscles,  pre- 
vents  nervousness,  trains  ac- 
tivity into  useftalness,  culti- 
vates habits  of  observation 
and  thoughtfulness,  and 
foeters  obeoienoe,  generosityi 
docility,  and  reverence. 
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Table  Y.-^StaiitUeB  of  KindergHri&m  for  1876;  from  r^iws  to 


125 


NameofKindngirteii. 


G^niiiiitowii  ICJndHT' 


126 


Mead^iUe  Kindergar- 
ten. 


127    Friflnds*   Kindergar- 
ten. 


128 


129 


180 
181 


182 
133 


184 

135 

136 
137 


Frobel  Kindergarten . 


Kindergarten 

Kindergarten 
Kindergarten 


Hiaa  Bennett's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Hiss  Fannie  M. 
Sehleigb's  Kinder- 
garten. 


Mrs.  Van  Kirk's  Kin- 
dergarten. 


PhilAdolphla  Centen- 
nial Training  School 
for  Teachers. 

St  Agnes Kindergar^ 
ten. 

West  Chestnut  Street 
Kindergarten. 


^jOoatiOOa 


Germantown,  Pa.  (cor- 
ner Min  and  Main 
streets). 


% 


I 

9 


Name  of  condaotor. 


1 

^8 


1874    JfiasMniaDnaGay 


Papila. 


MeadvillcPa.  (287 
North  street). 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
(Fifteenth  and  Baoe 

streets). 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (626 
North  Fk>rtieth  St). 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1115 
CaOowhill  street). 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (519 

York  aTenn^. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (X41^ 

North    Seventeenth 

street). 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (25 
Sonthxf  ineteenth  st). 

Philadelnhia,  Pa. 
Eighteenth  st  and 
Giraid  avenne). 


Philadelphia, 
Pine  street). 


(1333 


138  Pittsburgh  Kindergar- 

ten. 

139  ,  Kindergarten 


PhiUdelphia,  Pa.  (1014 
Cherry  street). 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (323 
South  Sixteenth  st). 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1707 
Chestnut  street). 


Pitteborgh,     Pa.    (36 
Sixth  ^reet). 

Beading,  Pa 


1877 


1877 


1878 


1878 


1878 
1878 


1874 
1877 


1874 


1877 


MaiyA-Bemia. 


Susan  T.Comly 


Louie  T.Baltz. 


EUaabeth  Y.Webb. 


L.W.  Boeder... 
B.  Emma  Trego. 


2 


o 

I 


I 


4 


|i 


i 


^ 


6 


20 


8-6 


12 


20 


Miss  Anna  Bennett 
Miss  F.  M.  Sohleigh 


Mrs.  M.L.ysn Kirk.. 


Miss  Ruth  RBurritt. 


1877 


1875 
1878 


Miss  llionie  C.  Morton . 
Miss  A.  B.  Johnson . . . 


2 
3 


»-6 

»-7 


8 


10'    8-7 


17 
32 


8-7 


8-8 


8-8 
8-11 


MissMM  Wilson  and 
Miss  C.  B.  Morehouse 

Adftle  Buenaler 


30 


(a) 


35 


8-10 


8 
8 

8 


4 


8-4 


8|-9 


45 
1  I  18 


8-7 
4-7 


8 

4 


a  16  ladies  in  training  at  time  of  reporting ;  whole  number  trained  slnoe  establishment,  60. 
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h 


9       I 


Occnpations  of  pnpiU. 


i>   to 


S  140 


11 


32 


40 


40 


3G 


37 


5 

36 

5 

5 

5 

5 

40 

?&> 

C86) 

40 

39 

5 

1 

1 

35  1 

Modelling,  weaTing,  sowing, 
drawing,  peas  and  bead 
work,  pricking,  paper  cat- 
ting and  folding,  Frobel's 
gifts  (Ut-9th),  physical 
games,  Slc. 


Use  of  Frobers  sift  and  occu- 
pation material,  exercises 
and  games. 

The  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  gifts, 
stick,  ring,  and  tablet  lay- 
ing, modelling,  sewing, 
weaving,  paper  folding, 
drawing.  Sec. 

Probers  1st,  2d,  3d  gifts,  tablet 
and  ring  laying,  drawing, 
perforating,  modelling, 
physical  exercises^  games, 
singing,  conrersatioiuil  les- 
sons in  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, gardening,  &c. 

Weaymg,  sewing,  pricking, 
drawing,    meddling,    stiok 


and  ring 
ing  and 
physical 


/ing,  paper  fold- 
cnttmg,  singing, 
exercises,   gao>es, 


Block  building,  stick  and  ring 
laying,  wearing,  paper  fold- 
ing, sewing,  perforating, 
moulding,  drawing,  physioal 
exeroises,  ball  games,  plays, 
songs,  &c. 

All  of  FrdbeVs  plays  and  oc- 
cupations. 

Singing,  lessons  in  color  and 
form,  gymnastics,  sim]^ 
lessons  in  English  and  Ger- 
man, blackbowd  exeroisea, 
drawing,  olassiflcation  of  ob- 
jects in  the  three  kingdoms, 

FrSbel's  occupations 


Writing,  drawing,  moulding, 
weaving,  aingmg,  phbTing, 
learning  reading,  spelling, 
geography,  and  natural  his- 
tory, and  preparing  for  the 
advanced  schooL 

All  Frobel's  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions, gymnastics,  games,  &c. 

1st,  2<1,  8d,  7th,  loth,  11th,  13th 
gifts,  weaving,  paper  cut- 
tine  and  foldinff,  peas  work, 
modelling,  reaomg,  writing, 
and  German. 


Material  for  aU  of  the  Frdbel 
ocGupationB,  plants,  birds, 
tables,  piotares,  chairs, 
stuffed  animals,  piano, 
musical  triangle,  Sec. 


Kindergarten  material, 
tables,  chairs,  and  instru- 
ments 

All  necessary  appliances  of 
the  system,  squared  tables, 
blaokboard,  chairs,  birds, 
plants,  and  aquarium. 

Frobel's  gifts,  squared  tables, 
oadblMkboord,  gardening 
appliances,  color  char^ 
pictures,  slates,  &c. 


Squared  tables  and  black* 
Doard,  chairs,  ftc. 


Frobel's  Kindergarten  gifts, 
balls,  onbea»  abte,  sneks, 
rings,  slates,  cards,  day,  Ac. 


Those  given  by  Frdbel 

Flowers,  birds,  fishes,  pict- 
aid  f" 

Ibel. 


ureSjUid  the  twenty  gifts 
of  Fr5T 


Frdbel's  Kindergarten  ma- 
teriaS,  tables,  chairs,  and 
for  the  advanced  class  a 
microscope  and  speoimens 
fai  the  sciences  and  arts. 


4,000  blocks,  boarda,  day, 
needles,  and  all  neoessacy 
material  ibr  the  Kinder- 
garten. 

Blocks,  tablets,  jointed 
sticks,  paper,  day,  piano, 

Stdger's  Kindergarten  fur- 
niture and  mat&ial. 


EfEect  of  the  system. 


13 


Command  of  powers  of  body 
and  mind;  strength*  agility, 
and  grace  of  body ;  aocuraoy 
in  the  use  of  senses;  taste 
and  power  in  design:  dear- 
ness,  conciseness,  and  readi- 
ness in  the  use  of  langui 
and  in  analytic  and  synth< 
discrimination. 

Benefidal. 


Marked  physical  and  moral  de- 
vdopment,  the  mental  keep- 
ing pace  in  a  natural  order. 


Children  become  healthy  and 
graoefol,  observant  and  eager 
to  learn,  and  acquire  much 
general  intelligence  sad  the 
habit  of  exprMSing  thought 
with  accuracy  and  ease. 

Development  of  happy,  hearty 
ohiluen,  sound  both  in  body 
and  mind. 


Healthy  and  harmonious  physi- 
cal aevdopmentk  grace  of 
movement,  manual  skill, 
strength,  quickened  per- 
ceptive uonlties,  and  habits 
of  dear  thinking,  order,  pre- 
cision and  attenraon. 

Good. 

Improved  physieal  condition, 
a  strengtnening  of  the  iter- 
ceptiveand  reflective  powers, 
and  a  careful  cultivation  of 
the  heart. 


Most  salutary 


Body  and  mind  are  naturallv 
and  hazinonloudy  developea, 
and  knowledge  acquired  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner. 


Harmonious  dovelopmont, 
physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally. 

Harmonious  growth  of  the 
whole  nature;  cultivates 
powers  of  observation  and 
eoncentration,  use  of  lan- 
guage, memory  and  reason. 
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Name  of  XindergarteiL 


LooBtion. 


140 


Sewioldey    Academy 
KIndergarteiL 


141  '  Weat  Chetter  Frdbel 
Elflderg&rtflik. 


142 


143 

144 

145 
146 
147 


148 


149 

ISO 

151 
152 

153 
154 


155 


Sewickley,  Pa. 


His.  L.  M.  B.  Mitch- 
ell's School  and  Kin- 
dcTfiarteu. 


Wert  Philadelphia 
Kiadergarten.* 


WOUamston    Pemale 

College  Itindergsr- 

ten. 
Kindergarten     (Mim 

Conway's  School). 
KinderMiten   Ofasb- 

vine  Academy). 
Germania  Kindergar- 

ten. 


First  SngUsh  Kinder- 
garten.* 


Kindergarten  der 
Kordvest  Seite.* 


Kindergarten  of  the 
German  and  Eng- 
lish Academy. 


Milwaukee  English 
Kindergarten. 
keeKi 


Milwau 
garten. 


Kinder. 


Sonth    Bide  Kinder- 
garten. 

Oeorsetown    Kinder- 
garten. 


Capitol  Hm  Klnder- 
nrten  and  Primiuy 
School. 


West  Chester,  Pa.  (24 
SonthChnrch  street). 


WestPhiladelpUjS}  Fa. 
(815  S'orth 
fifth  street). 


West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(4301  Spraoe  street). 


Williamston,  3.  C 


1 


I 


1 


PnpHs. 


Kameofeondactor.    :o||  o     ^  t     o 


i   i  £& 


1878 
1878 

1877 


5      6 


1     17       a-8  i 


8  * 
3 


John  Way,  Jr.,  snpt ; 

Miss  a  ll  Wflson, 

oondnctor. 
Eebecca C.Thatcher..     1  .  20      3-7*3 


I 


I 


1 


Memphis,  Tenn 

KashTHle,  Tenn 

LaCroaseb  Wis.  (Oer- 
minia  Hall,  fifth 
street)^ 


Milwaukee^  Wis. 
(Tenth  street). 


Milwaukee,  Wis 


Milwaukee,  Wis.  (637 
Broadway). 


Milwaukee,  Wis.  (Cass 
street). 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
(Tenth  street,  be- 
tween Grand  avenue 
and  Sycamore  si). 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
(Greenbnsh  street). 

Georgetown,  D.  C.  (por- 
nerWest  and  Y aUey 
streets). 


Washington,  D.  C.  (22 
Third  street  s.e.). 


1876 


1876 


Anna  W.  Barnard '    1     15      a-7  ■    8 


MissMoryJ.Bider. 


1     20  .    3-8 


!       I       I 
Miss  Francinde  Wag-  ....{  20  i  5-10 


ner. 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Junes 


I       I 


H 


2 


1878 


1870 


1874 

1874 

1874 
1876 

1874 
1878 


1877 


Miss  Lina  Doerfllnger. 


Mrs.  Endota  Haflmann 


Panline  Sohinokel. 


I.  Keller 


Mrs.  C.H.  Clarke.... 
Georgiana  Moiriaon. 

Sophia  Holshfinser . . 


Emma  Sbig  and 
7  B.  Hatch. 


lOss  Cornelia  F.  Hoy- 
den. 


18 


3-6 


3 


2 


to 
40 


3-8 


2 


60      3-7 


45*    3-7  '3,5 


30      4-7 

t 
22      3-7 


4 
8 


00 


^7;    4i 


14     3-12 


48 


8-8 


5 


3 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commlsioner  of  Education  for  1877. 
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itiquiriM  Ifjf  the  United  Statee  Bureau  qf  j&Scit(oa(ip»— Continued. 


9 


10 


40 


40 


40 


Oceapations  of  pnpils. 


11 


Appuatot  and  applUmoM. 


5 

40 

*  «  «  « 

•  *  •  ■ 

6 

48 

5 

40 

« 

60 

« 

42 

5 

40 

5 

40 

5 

47 

5 

40 

5 

40 

The  usual  Frdbel  oocupaUona. 

Interlacing  slats,  stick  and 
ling  laying,  perforating, 
toi^g,  weaying,  paper  foKl' 
ing,  drawing,  and  modelling. 

Stick  and  slat  laying,  drawing, 
sewing,  wearing,  pricking, 
day  work,  paper  folding,  and 
use  of  the  1st,  2d,  Sd,  4th, 
part  of  the  7th  and  0th  gifts, 

Fr6bel*s  occupationB,  building, 
stick  sod  tablet  laying,  draw- 
ing, sewing,  weaving,  Ac. 


All  of  Frobel's  occupations  ex- 
cept modelling. 


label's  system.. 


Weaying,  folding,  interlacing, 
drawing,  perforating,  boila> 
ing,  pMs  work,  modelling, 
singing,  gymnastics,  Slo. 

Stick  laying,  network,  draw- 
ing. weaTuig,  pricking,  em- 
broidering, peas  worl^  ring 
lo-y^St  paper  folding,  ana 
gymnastics. 

PC^g,  singing,  marching, 
blodc  laying,  figure  laying, 
declamaUons,  ocuect  lessons, 
and  drawing. 

The  usual  Kindergarten  occu- 
pations. 
Frobers  occupations 


All  Frobel's  occupations  and 
gymnastic  plays. 

Drawing,  weaying,  sewing, 
perforating,  paper  folding, 
cutting,  and  mounting,  tab- 
let, slat,  and  stick  laying, 
block  building,  gymnastics, 
singing,  marchmg,and  plays. 

Paper  folding,  weaying,  Inter- 
ucing  paper  and  sIms,  sew- 
ing, perioratinff,  drawing, 
peas  work,  m<MeIling,  be- 
sides the  yorlous  gift  oocn- 
patlons. 


19 


The  usual  appaxaius,  abund- 
ance of  nboaung  plants, 

FrObel's  ikstsix  gifts,  black- 
boards,  tables,  and  slates. 


All  gifts  of  the  FrSbel  sys- 
tfun,  tables,  chairs,  black- 
board, cabinet,  watering 
pots,  flowers,  mottoes,  &c. 


Frobel's  glfl»,chair8,squarcd 
tables,  plsnts,  Ac. 


A  full  supply  of  gifts . 


Fritbers  gifts  from  the  8d 
upwards  except  modelling, 
tables,  chairs,  &o. 


Balls,  blocks,  slates,  peas, 
wax,  day,  charts,  blade- 
boarosi  plants,  pictures, 
flsh,  oirda,  ice 


All  uaudly  employed 


Effect  of  the  tjwtdUL 


13 


The  usual  apparatus  and  ap- 
pliances. 

Squared  tables,  low  camp 
chairs,  blacklxHurd,  flow- 
ers, aquarium.  Sec. 

Frobel's  gifts  and  materialn, 
piano,  and  pictures. 

Tables,  blackboards,  slates 
and  paper  ruled  in  squares, 
balls,  blocks,  tablets,  rings, 
sticks,  clay,  modelling 
kniyes,  weaying,  perfora^ 
ing,  and  sewing  materlala. 

Material  for  all  Oie  Kinder- 
garten   ooenpations   and 
gifts,  two  large  sunnv 
rooms,  ample  puj  grounc^  I 
piano,  blaokboardi,  flow- 1 


Decidedly  good. 


Easy,  graceful  carriage,  deyel- 
opment  of  the  muscles,  oulti- 
yation  of  the  powers  of  ob- 
seryation,  thought,  and  dis- 
crimination. 

Spedal  improyemcnt  in  health 
is  noticeable,  habits  of  ob- 
senration  are  deydoped,  and 
a  loye  of  the  good  ana  beauti- 
ful, for  each  other  and  for 
humanity,  is  fostered. 

It  cultiyatos  a  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  renders  them 
accurate  in  intellectual  occu- 
pations and  cheerful  in  dispo- 
sition. 

Eminently  satisfactory  in  every 
respect. 


A  Dcrceptible  growth  of  the 
onlldren*s  powers  of  obserra- 
tion,  inyention,  and  Inde- 
pendent tiionght;  improye- 
ment  in  their  demeanor  and  in 
their  relations  to  each  otiier, 
and  a  cultiyation  of  their 
sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

Improyed  physical  and  neryous 
condition,  a  cultivation  of  the 
powers  of  observation  and 
ezprrtssion,  and  a  oajiadty  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  what- 
ever is  beautiful  in  nature. 


It  is  a  development  of  the  body, 
a  cultivation  of  the  senses  ana 
of  the  social  naturey  and  an 
invaluable  preparation  for 
higher  dasses. 

Snperior  physical  and  mental 
development. 


Thorough  preparation  for  the 
lowest  dementaiy  grade  of 
theschooL 

Excdlent,  developing  healthy, 
happy  childzen,  wuh  trainea 
I>eroepttve  ihculties,  habito 
of  self-dependence,  and  an 
eaoemess  for  the  acquisition 
of  Knowledge. 

Beneflotal  in  every  respeot. 
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Table  V.SiaiUHcs  of  Kindergarten  for  1878;  from  rt^Uee  U> 


K«me  of  EJadergarten. 


Location. 


-I- 


166 


157 


158 


Hisses    Pollook    and  I  Washington,  B.C.  (1127 
Noerr's  German-      ThlrtMntn  street  n. 
American    Kinder-       w.). 
garten. 


National    Kindergar- ;  Washington,  D.  C.  (929 


1 


I 


Kame  of  condootor. 


9 


I 


1875 


ten  and  Kindergar 
ten  Normal  Imi- 
tate. 

Select  School  and  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Eighth  street). 


Misses    Pollock    and 
Noerr,  principals. 


1875  I  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock. 


Washington,  D.  C.  (800  |  mro 
Eighteenth   street 
n«w.). 


150 


Washington  Female 
Seminary  Kinder- 
garten. * 


Washington,  D.C.(1023 
Twelnh  street  n.w. ) . 


1873 


B.  C.  Graves. 


R  N.  Donglas 


5 


Pnpils. 


I 


« 


30 


3 


36 


65 


SO 


^1 
1^ 


^1 

¥ 


8 


4-12 


41 


3-10 


3-16 


4-0 


41 


*  From  Beport  of  the  CommlSsianer  of  Edncation  tat  1877. 
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inquitiM  5y  the  Umted  8iaU9  Buream  o/£!iiiioa<i<m— Ckmtinned. 


10 


40 


40 


40 


40 


Ooonpfttions  of  pnpQt. 


11 


Dnnrjnig^  folding,  onttiug, 
weaylng,  Interlacing  and 
sewingpaper  and  eazd  board, 
bnildmg,  working  idth  day, 
peaa  work,  taUet  and  stnT 
^Ing,  interlaoing  slata  and 
wiroTingB. 

Most  of  Frobel't  Kindergarten 
gifts  and  occupations. 


All  Kindergarten  gifts  and  oc- 
cnpations. 


Apparatos  and  appliances. 


19 


label's  twenty  ^fts  and  all 
needed  matend. 


All  necessary  material,  mled 
tables,  squared  blaok> 
bonds,  ohairs,  roled  dates, 

&0. 

Material  for  the  difBaonnit 
gifts  and  occnpations, 
squared  tables,  blackboard, 
states,  dumb  bells,  wands, 
globes,  maps,  pictores,  4cc. 


OMeot  lessons,  weaving,  per- 
Kirating,  inaitiihtwg^  *™f"& 
oaUathsBlcs,  fta 


Bflbet  of  the  system. 


13 


It  appeals  to  the  interest  of  the 
omld,  teaohins  him  to  think 
through  workms,  and  inoul- 
oates  a  lore  oi  nature,  of 
one's  fellowmen,  and  of  God. 


Improved  physioaland  n^rons 
oondition,  habits  of  attention, 
observation,  and  thoughtfol- 
ness,  of  sodabUity,  ki^ness, 
and  cheerfolness. 

It  sppeals  at  once  to  the  mental 
wdA  moral  fikoultieB  of  the 
child,  making  him  fiuniliar 
with  the  forms  of  usefulness 
and  beauty  around  him,  and 
cultivating  In  him  a  desire  t6 
invest!  irate  snd  create  the 
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Tabia  v.— . 


Ifaine  asid  location. 


California  ModolXindergaiteii,  Lob  AngilMiCil 

Home  KindergarteiLSaorameiito,  Cal 

Kindergarten  (MiasK-D.  Smith),  SanUBarbanKCal 

Kindergarten  (Miss  J.  Baldwin),  Bridgeport,  Conn *. 

Kindergarten  (Anna  KMiDa),  Atlanta,  Ga 

German  Kinderiearten.  Chicago,  III 

Mrs.  Putnam  and  Miss  Howell'a  Kindergarten,  Chicago^ 111 

Xorrh  Side  German  Kindernuten,  Chicago,  lU 

Kindergarten  of  Hra.  W.  B.  Ifold'a  SohooX  LeviifStobKy 

B.itoH  Street  Kudergarten,  Na  18,  Lewiston,  Me 

Private  Kindersacten,  Bbafcon,  Kaa&  (52  Cheatnnt  atreet) 

Kindergarten  (Alice  Matthews),  Yannonthport^  Maaa 

Grand  Kapids  Kindergart^  Grand  Bapida,  Mloh 

D<^8Percs  A.M.andP.MKindergirten,SonthSt.Lonia,Mo 

Kindergarten  (UiaaM.  A.  Lnnd),Mancheate^H.H 

Kindergarten  (Mlaa  Minnie  C.  Morton),  Camden,  K.  J* 

Kindergarten  (MiaaBcneci),Hoboken,ir.  J 

MiseDelen  Hut'e  Kindergarten,  Anhnni,  N.  Y 

Miss  A.  M.  Andenon'a  Kindergarten.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  lYSbel  Kin- 
dergarten (Miaa  Lena  8chroeder)^rooklTn,  K.  Y. 

Dansville  Seminarr  Kindogarten,  uanarilie,  K.  Y 

Miss  Devereax's  Kindergarten,  IrVington-on-the-Hndaon,  K.  Y 

Kindergarten  (Miaa  Ma^Ode  Becker),  ITew  York,  K.Y.  (2ilBaatU0th 
atreet). 

Kindergarten  of  Seamen's  Orphan  Aaylnm,  West  Hew  Brighton,  y.  Y. . 

Kindergarten  of  Cincinnati  Wedeyan  College,  Cindanati,  Ohio 

Mias  Helene  Goodman's  Kindergarten,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

American  Kindergarten  of  Philadelphia  Seminary,  Philadelphia,  Pa  . . . 
German- American  Kindergarten,  PiidQadelphia,  Pa 

Mias  Wilson's  Kindergarten,  Pittabnigh,  Pa 

Kindergarten  at  the  S'ormal  Academy  of  Mnaic,  Reading,  Pa 

Private  Kindergvten,Wilke»-Barre,  Pa 

Misses  Periey's  Kindergarten,  Washington,  D.  C 


XMurad  to  Oakland. 

ITdt  fbvmd. 

Cloaed;  ocndnctor  reaaffvad  to 
San  Frandaco. 

Clooed. 

Diacontinned J  conductor  re- 
moved to  Macon. 

Chwed. 

Clooed. 

Kemoved ;  not  finmd. 

See  Kiadanartn  of  LoniaTiUe 
Female  Saaiaaiy;  idantieal. 


Not 

Saayandad. 

Semored. 

Transferred  to  Blow  Sohool 
with  namea  changed  to  Bknr 
A.M  and  P.M.  KmdergSrtan. 

Closed. 

See  St  Agnes  KindergartsB, 
Phihidelphia,PaL 

Not  ibimd. 

Closed;  oee  St  Baniabaa  Bay 
Nnraery  Kindergarten,  New 
York. 

United  under  name  of  Lalk- 
vette  Avenue  Kindeigaiten. 

Cloaed. 

Cloaed;  aee Beaton, Masa. 

SaaHariamKjndaiiartian,  Bar- 
iMR  (Kdw  Yo)Bk)7identlcaL 

SeeXiaaanarten  of  the  Home 
forDestt&te  ChUdsenof  Sea- 
men; identioaL 

See  Wealey  Avenue  Kindergar- 
ten; identioaL 

See  Seventh  Street  Kindergar- 
ten :  identicaL 

Cloaed. 

Name  changed  to  Mias  Ben- 
nett's Kinderrarten. 

See  Pittaburgh^indeigartett ; 
identieaL 

Cloaed;  conductor  removed  to 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Cloaed. 

Cloaed. 


KindergSrten  from  wki€k  no  infcrmaUon  ha»  Iteen  received. 


Name  and  location. 


Mt  Vernon  Instilnte Kindergarten,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kindergarten  of  Mrs.  Brooks^  School,  Newton  Cen- 
tre, Mass. 

Kindergarten  of  Walth<4m  New  Church  School, 
Waltoam,  Mass. 

Kindergarten  of  Norwood  Hall,  St  Panl,  Minn. 

Bates  P.  M  Kindergarten,  St  liouis,  Mo. 

Bads  A.  M  Kindergarten,  St  Loois,  Mo. 

Eads  P.  M.  Ktaidergarten,  St  Louia,  Mo. 

Kverett  A  M  Kinoergarten,  St  Louia,  Ma 

Everett  P.  M  Kindergarten,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Franklin  A.  M  Kindergarten,  St  Louul  Mo. 

Humboldt  A  M  Kindergarten,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Homboldt  P.  M  Kindergarten,  St  Louia,  Mo. 

Pope  A  M.  Kindergarten,  St  Louia,  Mo. 

Pope  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  St  Louia,  Mo. 

Webster  P.  M  Kii^ergarten,  St  Louia,  Ma 

Caronddet  A  M.  Kindergarten,  South  St  Louia,  Mo. 


Name  and  location. 


Carottdelet  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  South  St.  Louia, 

Mo. 
Private  Kindergarten,  Naahua,  N.  &. 
Kindergarten  of  Miss  Longwell's  Seminary,  Mor- 

riatown,  N.  J. 
Miss  Alston's  Kindergarten,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Kindergarten    of    Lookwood's    New  Academy, 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Kindergarten  of  Glen's  Falls  Academy,  Glen's 

FBlla,^.Y. 
Kindergarten  of  Mrs.  Frederic  Jensen's  School, 

New  York.  N.Y. 
Miss  Jandon^s  Kindergarten,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Volka-Kindergarten,  Clnoinnati,  Ohio. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  Dewing),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mt  Vemoo  Kindergarten,  Philadelphia  Pa. 
Weat  Side  Kinderguten,  Milwaukee,  wia. 
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List  of  iMiUutions  for  secondary  instruction  from  ivhich  no  information  has  been  received. 


H'ame. 


Dadevillc  Masonic  Femalo  In- 

fttitute. 
Evening  Shade  College 


Location. 


Lutheran  High  School 

St.  Ann's  Academy 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Prairie  Home  Seminary 

Napa  Ladies'  Seminary 

2fapa  Seminary  

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Howe's  Hi£h  School  and  Xor- 
mal  Instunte. 

Saoxamento  Homo  School . . . . 


Sacramento  Seminary- 


Home  Institute 


Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 

(Mrs.  K.  T.  Huddail). 

Bacon  Academy 

Hill's  Academy 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  the 

Savrea  Heart. 

TheSelleck  School 

Say  brook  Seminary 

The  Maples;  Family  School 

for  Young  Ladies. 
Yonog  Ladles'  Boarding  and 

Bay  School  (Mrs.  C.  £.  Bich- 

arason). 

AlworthH«n 

St.  John's  Male  Academy 

Sinters  of  tlie  Holy  Xame»  . . . 
Academy  of  the  Immaculate 

Conc^tion. 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Summery  ille  Academy 

Bamesville  High  School 

Gilmer  Street  School 

i'entreyllle  High  School 

Conyers  High  a<'hool 

Cnthbert  Male  High  School. . . ' 
Select   School  for  Boys  and 

Girls. 

O.  O.  Nelson  Institute 

Cedar  Grove  Academy 

Fort  Valley  Female  Seminary 
Cherry  High  School 


Badeville.  Ahk 

Evening     Shade, 

Ark. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
BaUy  Hill,  Ark. 
Napa  City,  Cal. 
Napa  City,  CaL 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

(6th  St.,  bet.  J 

andK). 
Sacramento,   Cal. 

(H  bet.  13th  and 

14th  sts.). 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

(I  St.,  bet.  10th 

and  11th  sts.K 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(218£ddjst). 
San  Francisco,  CaL 

Colchester,  Conn. 
Essex,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 
Saybrook,  Conn. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


School  of  the  Pariah  of  the 
Good  Shepherd. 

Warrendale  College 

Calvary  Academy 


Long  Cane  Academy 

Mercer  High  School 

Academy  of  St  .Vincent  do  Paul 

C.  P.  Beman  School 

Kelly  Springs  School 


I^retto  Academy . 
Chicago  Academy 


Institute  of  the  Infant  Jeans. . 

St.  Mary's  Institute 

The  Bettie  Stuart  Institute . . . 

Bourbon  College 

Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart . 

St.  Ignatius'  SoJiool 

Collegiate  Institute 

Academy  of  the  Assumption.. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

St.  Paul  s  Grammar  School  . . . 

Blairstown  Academy 

Iowa  City  Academy 

Mount  Pleasant  Itigh  School 

and  Female  Seminary. 
St  Maiy's  Female  Academy  .. 

Green   Biver   Academy   and 
Sck-uco  School. 


Tyler  City.  Conn. 
Jocksonville,  Fla. 
Key  West,  Fla. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Augnsta,  Ga. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Bamesville,  Ga. 
CartersvillcGa. 
Centrevillc,  Ga. 
Conyers,  Ga. 
Cnthbert,  Oa. 
Cuthbcit,  Ga. 

Dawson,  Ga. 
Decatnr,  Go. 
Fort  Valley,  Ga. 
Houston  County, 

Ga. 
Long  Cane,  Ga. 
Penfield,  Ga. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
SpartJ.  Ga. 
Washington 

Countv,  Ga. 
Cairo,  IlL 
Chicago,   HI.    (11 

Eighteenth  St.). 
Quincy,  IlL 
Quincy.IlL 
Springfleld,Hl. 
Bourbon,  Ind. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
La  Fayette,  Ind. 
La  Grange.  Ind. 
South  Bend,  ImL 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Valparaiso.  Ind. 
Blairstown,  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Mount   Fleasant, 

Iowa. 
Leavenworth, 

Knns. 
Elkton,  Ky. 


Location. 


Frankfort,  Ky. 

Georgetown,  Ky. 
Near  Lebanon, 
Ky. 


Ix^banon,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Maylield,  Ky. 
Maysville,  Ky. 
Morganfleld,  'Ky . 

Owingsville,  Ky. 


St.  Augustine's  Academy 

Lexington  Select  Male  School 
Cedar  Grove  Female  Seminary 

Graves  College 

VisitAtion  Academy 

Academy  of  St.  Vincent  de 

Paul. 

Bath  Seminary 

Prof.  W.  H.  Ix>ck hart's  School  ParisTKy. 

St.  Charles  School I  Paris,Ky. 

Select  School '  Paris,Ky. 

MountSt.  Benedict's  Academy,  Portland,  Ky. 

I     (Cedar  Grove). 
Academy  of  St.  Catherine  of  •  Springfield,  Ky. 

Sienna.  | 

Vanoebnrg  Male  and  Female  i  Vanoebnrg,  Ky. 

Hush  Scnool.  i 

Le  T^he  Seminary !  Baldwin.  La. 

Feliciana  Female  Collegiate  1  Jackson,  La. 

Institute. 

D'Aquin  Institute New  Orleans,  La. 

(282  Bayou  R'd). 
New  Orleans,  La. 


(Box  1555). 
New  Orleans,  I^. 


Institution  of  the  Sisters  of 

St  Joseph. 

St.  Aloysius  Academy , 

University  School  (15.  C.  Ven-  i  New  Orleans,  La, 

able).  ! 

Ursuline  Order [  New  Orlenna,  La. 

Somerset  Academy i  Athens,  Me. 

St  Catharine's  Hall '  Augusta,  Me. 

China  Academy ChiDa,Me. 


Westbrook  Seminary Deering,  Me. 

Family  School    for   Girls  at     Farmington,  Me. 
••TheWiUows." 


Fryeburg  Academy !  Fryebnrg,  Me. 

Matcanawcook  Academy Lincoln,  Me. 

Harpswell  Academy !  North  HarpswcU, 

Me. 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for    Portland,  Me. 
Young  1.4ulies. 

All  Saints'  School 

Pembroke  School  for  Boys . . 


Kichlond  School  for  Boys 
St  George's  Hall 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,   Md. 
(180  Madison 
ave.). 
Baltimore,  Md. 
(USLanvaleat). 
Baltimore,   Md. 
(Elmwood   Sta- 
tion). 
Baltimore,   Md. 

(78  Bead  St). 
(.Cambridge,  Md. 
Near  Catonsville, 

Md. 
Near  Emmltts- 
burg,  M(L 

Howard  Institute '  Matthewa*    Store 

I      P.OyMd. 

Mt  St  Agnes*  Academy I  Mt  Washington, 

I     Md. 

St  Thomas  Home  School '  Owings*  Mills, 

Md. 
Milton  Academy 


School  of  Letters  and  Sciences 

for  Boys. 
Cambridge  Male  Academy . . . 
Mt  de  S^es  Academy 


St  Joseph's  Academy. 


Evandale  Home  School. 


Philopolis  P.  0., 
Md. 

Near     Port    De- 
posit^ Md. 

St  Deni^  Md. 

Boston,  Mass.  (45 
W.Newton  St.).. 
School  for  Young  Ladies  (Mrs.   Boston,  Mass. 
'^     '•     '  (Highlands,  135 

Warren  st). 


Prof.  Henry  Cragg's  Academy 
Blackstone  Square  School 


Gushing). 
St  Joseph's  Select  School 


Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls 
(Mrs.  James  P.  Walker). 


Cambrid  g  e  p  o  r  t , 

Mass. 
Jamaica   Plain, 
Mass. 
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Name. 


Home  School  for  Boys 

Highland  Hall 

Eaglenest 

Boarding  and  Day  School  (Mrs. 

H.  C.  Brooka). 
Home  School  for  Boys 

Hiss   Salisbury's  School   for 

YonngLadios. 

Willow  Park  Seminary 

St  Francis  Xavier's  Academy 
Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  La 

Salette. 

St  Bonifaoe  Academy 

Hrs.  Wheaton's  Day  School. . . 
ITorwoodHall 

Brookhaven  High  School  for 
Boys. 

Summerville  Institute 

Bethlehem  Academy 

Trinity  High  School 

Yazoo  Seminary  for  Girls 

Arcadia  College 

St  Vincent's  Academy 

Chillicothe  Academy 

Ingleside  Academy 

Academy  of  St  ^Francis  de 
Sales. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Antrim  lEigh  School 

Dover  High  School 

Hampton  Academy 

Ht  St  Mary's  Academy 

Milton  Classioal  Institute 

Pittafleld  Academy 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Yonng  Ladies  (Miss  Ranney). 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
YonngLadies  (Misses  Clark- 
son  and  Bosh). 

Mr.  Young's  Classical  School 
for  Boys. 

Adrian  institute 

St  Elizabeth's  Academy 

St  Joseph's  Preparatory 
Boardms  School. 

Montrose  Military  Institute . . 

Flainfield  College  for  Yonng 

Ladies. 
Stevensdolo  Institute 

Springfield  Institute 

Albany  Female  Academy.  — 

Christian  Brothers' Academy  . 

8t  Mary's  School  for  Oirls. . . . 

St  Elisabeth's  Academy 

English  and  French  Boarding 
and  Day  School. 

Yonnff  Ladies*  Institute 

Frencn  and  English  Home 
Academy. 

Mrs.  Wm.  O.  BryBa*a  Board- 
ing School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Classical  and  Bible  College 

Dean  Female  CoUege 

Carroll  Park  School 

Lockwood's  Academy 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

Select  School  for  Young  La- 
dies (Madame  de  Castto). 

St  Joseph's  Academy 


Location. 


Marblehead, 

Mass. 
Millbury,  Mass. 
Newburyport, 

Mass. 
Newton    Centre, 

Mass. 
Northborough, 

MOSH. 

Pittsfleld,  Mass. 

Westboro',  Moss. 
Baraga,  Mich. 
Mariiuette,  Mich. 

Hasting  Minn. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
St  Paul,  Minn.  (67 

Irvine  Park). 
Brookhaven, 

Miss. 
Oholson,  Miss. 
Holly  Springs, 

Miss. 
Pass  Christian, 

Miss. 
Yasoo,  Miss. 
Arc4Ulia.Mo. 
Cape    Crirardeau, 

Mo. 
Chillicothe,  Mo. 
Palmyra,  Mo. 
Ste.  Genevieve, 

Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
Antrim.  N.  H. 
Dover,  K.  H 
Hampton,  N.  H. 
Manchester,N.  H. 
MUton,N.H. 
Pittsfield^KH. 

Elisabeth,  K.J. 
Elisabeth,  N.J. 


Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Iselin,  N.  J. 
Madison,  N.  J. 
Near  Madison, 

N.J. 
Orange  (box  603), 

Phdufleld,N.J. 

South  Amboy, 

N  J. 
Springfleld,N.J. 
iJbany.N.Y. 
Albany,  N.Y. 
Albany,  N.Y. 
Allegany,  N.  Y. 
Astoria,  N.Y. 

Auburn,  N.Y. 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 

BaUvia,N.Y. 

Binghamton, 

N,  X. 
Binghamton, 

N.  X. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(242(:arroll  st). 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

(288    Raymond 

street). 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


II 


CHuunplain  Union  School  and 

Academy. 
Chatham  Academy 

Methfessel  Institute 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

St  Mary's  Seminary  Vor  Boys  . 

Gidnesvillo  Seminary 

Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  Mt 

St  John. 
Hamilton  Female  Seminary. . . 

Andrew  J.  Qua'i»  School 

Monroe  Academy  and  Union 

School. 
Union  Hall  Seminary 

St  Paul's  School 

St  John's  School  for  Boys 

Nassau  Academy 

Boarding  and  Dav  School  for 

Young  Ladies  '(Mrs.  J.  T. 

Benemct). 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Young  Ladies  (Mrs.  Steer). 
English  and  French  Boarding 

and  Day  School  (Mrs.  WilT 

iames). 
English   and   French  School 

for  Young    Ladies    (Miss 

Ay  res). 
English,  French,  and  German 

Boarding  and  Day   School 

(Miss  Comstock). 
English,  French,  and  German 

Boarding  and  Day  School 

(Mrs.  Garretson). 
English.  French,  and  German 

School   for   Young  Ladies 

(Miss  Haines). 
French  and  English  Boarding 

and    Day  School     (MUes. 

D'Ormieulx  and  Keith). 

(jrordner  Institute 

Hendrick  Institute 

Lyons  Collegiate  Institute 

Madame  do  Valencia's  Insti- 
tute. 
Madame  O.  da  Silva's  School. . 

Miss  Burgess'  School 

Mount  Washington  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Mrs.  FroehlicVs  School 

Murray  Hill  Institute 

Notre  Dame  Institute 

Sohoid  for  Boys  (Mrs.  George 

Vandenhoff). 
S<^ool  for  Young  Ladies  (Mrs. 

Griffits). 
Seabury  Seminary 

Ursuline  Academy 

Home  Institute 

Sisterhood  of  Gray  Nuns 

Sisters  of  St.  Ann 

Parma  Institute 

Pelham  Female  Institute 

Boys'  and  Girls'  School  (Miss 

woodcock). 
Riverview  Academy 


Location. 


Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Chatham  Tillage, 

N.  Y.        ^ 
Edgewater,  N.  Y. 
Hushing.  N.  Y. 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Gainesville,  N.  Y. 
Greenbush,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Hartfonl,  N.  Y. 
Henrietta,  N.  Y. 

Jamaica,     N.    Y. 

(L.L). 
Lewisboro',  N.  Y. 
Manlius,  N.  Y. 
Nassau,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  X.  Y. 

(7E.42d8t.>. 

New  York,  N,  T, 
(12E.  47th.<it). 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
(26  W.  39th  St.). 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
(15  W.  i2d  St.). 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
(32  W.  40th  St.). 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
(52  W. 47th  St.). 

New  York,  N.  T. 

ilO      Gnuuercy 
»ark).. 
Now  York,  N.T. 
(277      Madison 
ave.,  oor.    40tli 

St). 

New  York.  N.  T. 

(620  5th  ave.). 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

(33W.  4iid8t.). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(5  E.  23d  St). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(33  W.  190th  St). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(17W.38thst). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(108W.47thst). 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

(40  Washington 

square). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(28  E.  50th  St.). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(109W.34thst>. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(218  E.  4th  St). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(106W.42dst). 
New  York,  N,  Y. 

(23  W.  48th  St). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(125W.42dst). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(East    Morrisa- 

nia). 
Nyaok,N.Y. 
OgdensburcJEf .  Y. 
08wego.N.  Y. 
Parma,  N.Y. 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 
Ponghkeepsie, 

N.Y. 
Ponghkeepsie, 

N.Y. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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Name. 


Birds*  Xest  Cottage  Home 
School. 

CUesical  School 

yemale  Academy  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

St  Patrick's  Preparatory 
Seminary. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 

Rye  Seminary 

Hartford  Academy 


Honntain  Inntitnte 

Keble  School  (Mary  J.  Jack- 
son). 

Home  Institute 

Jackson  Military  Institnte  . . . 

TJtica  Female  Academy 

White  Plains  Female  Insti- 
tute. 

White  Plains  Seminary 


Location. 


Cary  Female  Seminary 
Private  £M:hool 


Female  Reminarr — 
Italeigh  High  School 
Backhorn  Academy  . 


Williston  Academy. 
Ursulinc  Academy*.. 
Salum  Academy  /... 


Carleton  College 

Grand  Rondo  Indun  Agency 

Manual    I^bor,    Boarding, 

and  Day  School. 

St.  Paul's  Academy 

Bethlehem  Home  School  for 

Boys, 

Columbia  Hi^h  School 

Boarding  School  for   Young 

ladieH  (Mary  B.  Thomas* 

sisters). 
Boaiding  and  Day  School  for 

Young  Ladies.  * 

Ai\ademy  of  Our  Lady  of  the 

Sacred  Heart. 
St.  Mary's  Academy  for  Young 

Ladies. 

Collegiate  Institnte 

Eaton  Female  Institute 

St.  Xavier*8  Academy 

Swithin  Shortlidge^  Media 
Aca4lemy  for  Boys. 

Parkesbui'g  Classical  Insti- 
tnte. 

Academy  of  the  Awinmptlon. . 

Academy  of  tJhe  Sisters  of 
Mercy. 

Classical.  Mathematical,  and 
EugliHb  Seminary. 

CollegLitti  School  .'. 


ColIi>;^iat<-  School 


Convent  of  the  Society  of  the 

HolyChild  Jesus. 
Fast  Walnut  Street  Female 

Seminary. 

Fnglish  and  Classical  School 
for  Bo%-s. 


Bhinebeck,  X.  Y. 

Bochester,  K.  Y. 
Bochester,  X.  Y. 

Bochester,  N.  Y. 

(Brown  St.). 
Bye,  N.  Y. 

Bye,  y.  Y. 
South     Hartford, 

Suffism,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Tarrytown,  X.  Y. 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Utlca,  N.  Y. 
White  PLiins,  X. 

Y. 
White  PUins,  N. 

Y. 
Cary,  X.  C. 
Dunn's  Bock,  X. 

C. 
HillsboTo'.X.C. 
lialeigh,  N.  C. 
BiddicksviUc,  N. 

C. 
WUmington,  X.C. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 
South  Salem. 

Ohio. 
Syracuse.  Ohio. 
Grand   Boude, 

Orog. 

Salem,  Orog. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Columbia,  Pa. 
Downingtown, 
Pa. 

Germantown,  Pa. 

(5254  Geiman- 

town  ave.). 
Hanisburg,  Pa. 

Hollidaysburg, 

Pa. 
Jersey  Shore,  Pa, 
Kcnnett    S<iuare, 

Pa. 
Lati-obe,  Pa. 
Media,  Pa. 

Parkesburg,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(lis.  Itfth  stO. 
PhOadelphia.  Pa. 

(s.  vr.  cor.  Broad 

and  Walnut 

sts.). 
Philadelphhi,  Pa. 

(IBthand  Spruce 

sts.). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
(1221  walnut 

St). 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(n.  w.  cor.  40th 
and  Sansom 
ats.). 


French  and  English  Academy 

Inglcside  Seminary 

Lauderbach  Academy 

Miss  £.  M.  Bennett's  School. 

Miss  v.  P.  Brown's  School. . . 

Mt  Temon  Seminary  and 
Kindergarten. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Select  School  (Mr.  £.  lUberts) 

X7ry  House  Academy 

The  Bishop  Bowman  Institute . 

St  Bene<lict's  Academy 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart. . 
Academy  of  the  Immaculate 

Heart,'Villa  Maria. 
Mantua  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Buglish,  French,  and  German 

IkMurding  and  Day  SchooL 

St  Bemara's  Academy 

Academy  of   Our   Xiady   of 

Mercy. 
Ursnline  Institute  (VaUe  Cm- 

cis). 

Brewer  Normal  School 

Academy  of   Our    Lady  of 

Mercy. 

St  Stephen's  School 

Yorliryil}e  Female  Instltiito . . . 
Oak  Grove  Academy 

Chapel  Hill  High  School 

Female  Institute 

Cane  Creek  Academy 

Stonewall  Male  ami  Female 
College. 

Edgefield  Female  Seminary. .. 

Hag  Pond  Seminary 

South  Normal  School  and 
Business  Institute  (academ- 
ic department). 

Masonic  Academy 

Mt.  Pleasant  Female  Acade- 
my. 

Temperance  HaU 

Oak  Grove  Academy 

Powder  Springs  Academy 

Bipley  Academy 

Fulton  Academy 

Cumberhmd  Institute , 

Spring  Hill  Female  Academy 
Walnut  Grove  Academy 

WataaffA  Academy , 

Oakland  Male  and  Female 
Academy 

Convent  of  the  Incamato 
Word. 

UrBuline  Academy 

Burlington  Young  Ladies* 
School. 

Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Ver- 
mont 


LocAtion. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(28  S.  21  St  St). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(1532Spruoest). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(108  a  10th  St.). 
Phihkdolphia,  Pa. 

(«37WT17th8t). 
PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

(1007  finest). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(1313  Green  St). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
PhihulelphU,  Pa. 

(1712  Jefferson 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(Oxford  Church 

P.  O.). 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
I  St  Mary's,  Pa. 
Torresdale,  Pa. 
Westchester,  Pa. 

West  Philadel. 
phia,  I*a.  (Pow- 
elton  ave.  and 
3oth  St). 

Newport  R.  I. 

Providence,  B.  I. 

Woonsockct  B.  I. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Near  Columbia, 

S.C. 
Groenwooil,  8.  C. 
Sumter,  S.  C. 

Willington.  S.  C. 
'  YorkvUle,  S.  C. 
Cave     Spring, 

Tcnn. 
Chapel  Hill,  Tenn. 
Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
Cog  Hill,  Tenn. 
Cross  Plains, 

Tenn. 
Edgefield,  Tenn. 
Flag  Pond,  Tenn. 
Jonesboro',  Tenn. 


Liberty,  Tcnn. 
Mt.    Pleasant, 

Tenn. 
Orme's    Store, 

Tenn. 
Pin  Hook   Land* 

ing,  Tenn. 
Powder   Springs, 

Tenn. 
Ripley,  Tenn. 
Smithville,  Tenn. 
Near   Sparta, 
Tenn. 

Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 
Walnut    Grove, 

Tenn. 
Watauga,  Tenn. 
Waynesboro', 
Tenn. 
Brownsville,  Tex. 

Laredo,  Tex. 
Burlington,  Y  t 

East  Rutland,  TL 
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^ame. 


Hardwick  Academy {  Hardwick«  Tt. 

L<ni'loiiderry  Academy i  Londondcirj,  Tt. 

M«: Iiidoe'a  Falla  Academy . . . .  ■  Molndoe'a   yalU, 

I      Vt. 
Slior(;ham  Central  Higb  School    Sboreham,  Tt. 

I  'wli'.rhiU  Academy l  Uuderhill,  Vt. 

A  (udemy  of  the  Vinitatioii — !  Abinj^don,  Ta. 

A  i(-  *:aiidrijii  Academy Alexandria,  Ta. 

Vv'i'ito   Bock    Female    High  '  Near  Fork  ruion. 
•>«;hool.  I      Va. 

A.  un  Smith  Acad«*my !  Lexington.  Tji. 

"  t.  ^laiy's  Academy •  Norfolk,  Va. 

St.  Patnok'a  Female  Academy  ,  Sichmood,  Ta. 

s<mthem  Femalo  Institate 1  Bichmond,  Ta. 

( 'liiun  Academy !  Spout  Spring;,  Ta. 

Landon  Female  School I  Steven* vUle,  Ta. 

Ojk  Hill  luatitute 1  Wadeaville.  Ta. 

Muuongslia  Academy Jdorgantown,  TV. 

J.iii.Uley  Instlt ute |  Wheeling,  TV.  Va. 

^t.  JutM-ph'»  Acadi  my ;  TVheeling,  TV.  Va. 


St.  Ifary's  School 

TV'anpaca  County  Academy. . . 

Dnpont  Academy 

Gymnaaium     der     Evangel. 

Xuth.  Synode  too  TViaom- 

bin. 
Acwlemy  of  the  Visitation — 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

of  Manr. 
Capitol  mil  Female  Seminars* . 

Pinkney  lustitate 


Wheeling.  W.  Va. 
Bftidwin?   MflK 

TVia. 
Dnpont,  Wis. 
TTateitown,  WU. 


Thompson  Academy 

,  Toonff  Ladies*  Seminary  (Mia.<t 
M.  J.  Harrorer). 
Cherokee  Female  Seminary. . . 


St  Michaers  College. 


ricorgetcwn,  D.C 
TVaafiiu^on.  DC. 

TVashington,  D.C. 

(217  A  St.,  a.  e.K 
Washincton.  D.C. 

(14Q3Xew  York 

aye.). 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washinium,  D.C. 

(1330  r  St.). 
Kear  Tahleqnah, 

Ind.  Ter. 
Santa  F^X.Mex. 


Table  VI. — Ifemcranda, 


Kame. 


Location. 


Bcmarks. 


Hamner  Hall  S<'hool  for  Boys 

Uetavia  Select  School 

St.  JtCary  of  the  Pacific 

llethany  Academy 

Home  School  for  Girls 


Montgomery,  Ala ' 

BatavIa,Cal 

Benicia,Cal 

Bethany,  Conn j 

Bethlehem,  Coun 


Greenwich  Tnstitnto 

Uomesworth  Family  School  for  Youug  j 
Ladies.  | 

Far'Uy  School  for  Boys i 

Winchester  Institute 

Young  Ladies'  Institote 

Smyrna  Seminary 

Miss  Kobertson*s  Select  School  for  Girls 
Kaaonic  Academy 


Greenwich,  C:>nn  . 
New  Havon,  Conn 


Annianna  Classical  School 

Eoharleo  Academy 

Tnnqail  Institute 

Franklin  Institute 


•Jamestown  Academy 

Hillyer  InsUtute 

17niou  Springs  High  School 


Taylor's  Creek  Academy. 
Sumach  Academy 


Bouedict  Academy. 
German  Institute . . 


Boffem'  Collegiate  Institute 

College  of  Individual  Instruction 

Select  S<'liool  (Miss  Emma  L.  Baldwin) . . 

John  Street  High  School 

Xtirthenstem  Indiana  Literary  Institute 

lUuu  Kivi*r  Academy 

G  rinuell  Academy 


Stratford,  Conn .. . 
Winchester,  Conn . 
Windsor,  Conn — 
Smyrna,  Del 


Wilmington,  Del. 
MUton,lla 


Adairsville.  6a 
£nluulee,Ga.... 
Flemington.  Ga 
Fnuikl&.Ga... 


Jamestown,  Ga 

Leeshurg,  Ga 

Murray  County,  Ga i 


Taylor's  Creek,  Ga 
Woodland,  Ga 


Chicago,  HI 
Chicago,  111 


Chicago,  HI 

Evan8ton,IU 

New  Albany,  Ind  ■ 
New  Albany,  Ind. 

Orland,  Ind 

Salem,  lud 

GriuucU,  Iowa  . . . . 


St  Aj^atha's  Seminary 

JIartlord  Collegiate  Institute 
Bardatown  Female  Academy. 


Green  Biver  Femclo  Seminary. 
i  'hrijit  C  hurch  Seminary 


Keuclii  Female  Seminaty 
School  of  Modem  Languages 

Aliiuii:k  1\  male  Seminary... 


Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Hartford,  Kuns  . 
Bardstown,Ky  . 


Bowling  Green,  Ky 

I^exington,  Ky 

Ki<)achi,La 

Baltimore,  Md 


Contee's  Station,  Md 


(Hosed. 

Not  found. 

See  St  Marj-'s  Hall ;  idcnticaL 

CUwed. 

See  The  Curtis  School  for  Girls; 

identical 
See  Harry  Peck's  School  for  Bsya^ 
Suspended. 

Closed. 

Not  fopnd. 

See  Table  VIIL 

Ck)sed. 

Close<l. 

Changed    to  Santa  Bosa   County 
Graced  Free  SchooL 

Suspended. 

SeeMt  Paran  Academy ;  IdentisaL 

Closed. 

Name  changed  to  Franklin  BIgk 
School. 

Only  a  primary  school. 

Not  found. 

Nome  changed  to  Sumach  Semi- 
nary. 

Not  in  existence. 

See  Sumach  Seminary,    Sumaeh; 
identioaL 

See  Saints  Benedict  and  Schokksti- 
ca's  Select  School. 

See  J.  C.  Stoelko's  Institute :  prob- 
ably identical. 

Closed. 

See  Table  IX. 

CUmed. 

Closed. 

Incorporated  as  a  high  school. 

Not  in  existence. 

See  Academy   of   Iowa  College; 
identicaL 

See  Table  VIIL 

Closed. 

See  Koseland  Female   Acidemy; 
identical. 

Closed.      

See  Table  Tin. 

See  Table  Tin. 

Principal  moved  to  Washin*tosi, 
D.C. 

Closed. 
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Tabi;e  YI. — Memoranda — Continiied. 


Name. 


Location. 


Remarks. 


St.  Michael's  Home  School  for  Boys 
Stanmore  School 


Family  Boarding  St'bool  for  Boys 

EngliHh.  Frenob.  and  Geiman  Family, 
and  Day  School. 

£lmwood  Home 

I^iceator  Academy 

Hisliland  Institute 

School  for  Bovs  (Jar^d  Rcid,  jr) 

Family  School  for  Boys 

Latimer  Hall 

llallock  Institute i 

Hokah  Convent 


Reifiterstown,  Md . 
Sandy  Spring,  Md. 


Belmont,  Mass 
Boston,  if  ass  . 


St.  Paul's  Female  Seminnrv 

Blue  Mountain  Female  College 

Inka  Presbyterial  Male  High  School. 

Academic  School 

T'ontoocook  Academy 

Marlboro'  Select  School 

McCoBom  Institote 

Warner  Free  Hig|i  School 


Hadley,  Masa 

Leicester,  Mass 

Petersham,  Mass 

Pittsfleld,  Mass 

West  Tisbury,  Mass. 

Fentonville,  Mich 

KaribauKMinn 

Hokah,  Minn 


Wolfboroagh  and  Tuftonborongh  Acad- 
emy, 
Miss*  Woodward's  Seminary 


St  Paul,  Minn 

Bine  Mountain,  Miss. . . 

Inka,  Miss 

Conway,  N.  H 

Hophinton.  K.  II 

Marlboro*,  N.H 

Mt  Vernon,  N.H 

Wamer,N.H 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
I.Adies  and  ChUdren. 

Cottage  Seminary . 

A.  T.  &ild win's  Private  School 

Ontario  Female  Seminary 

Ladles' School 


Wolf  borough,  N.  H 
Morristown,  N.  J  . . 
Philnfield.X.J 


Miss  Walther's  Private  School 

BedeHall 

Oroton  Militnrv  Institute 

East  Bloom  flclil  Academy 

Macgregor  Hall 

St.  Joseph's  Academy — 

Fort  Plain  Seminmy  and  Female  Colle- 
giate Institute. 

Home  School  for  Boys 

FamQy  School    *. 

Newburgh  Institute  and  Family  School 
for  Boys. 

Jackson  Institute 


Bockland  Tnstltuie 
Cary  School 


Bed  Creek  Union  Seminary. 
Bock  Spring  Seminary 

Hicksyillo  Academy 


Alden.  X.  Y 

BTOokh-n,X.Y 

Canandaigoa,  K.  Y    . 
Clifton  Springs,  X.  Y 


College  Point,  X.  Y  . . . 
Cooperstown^  X.  Y — 
Croton  Landmg,  X.  Y 
East  Bloomfleld,  X.  Y. 

Flushing,  X.Y 

Fordbam,X.Y 

Fort  Philn,  X.Y 


6oshen,X.Y 

Mechanicsvillo.  X.  Y. . . 
Xewborgh,  X.  Y 


Xew  York,  X.Y 


Xyack,X.Y.. 
Oakfield,X.Y. 


Bed  Creek.  X.Y 
Denver,  X.C 


MiHb  Riyer  Academy 

Hillsboro'  Military  Academy 

Bartlett  Academy 

Dagne's  Collegiate  Institute . 

Sto  Aloysins  Seminary 

Lodi  Academy 

Friends'  Boarding  School . . . . 


Oermantown  Academy , 

School  for  Young  Ladies  (Miss  Julia  A. 
Wilson). 

Hofw^'l  Academy 

University  English  Academy 


Boys'  Select  School 
Private  School 


Hayesville,  X.  C 


HflDderson  County,  X.  C. 

HiBsboro',  X.C* 

Bartlett.  Ohio 

ChUlicothe,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Lodi,  Ohio 

Mt  Pleasant,  Ohio 


Germantown,  Pa 

Oermantown,  Pa.   (103 
HftTvey  streeti . 

Kennett  Square,  Pa 

Lcwisburg,  Pa 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 
(Cherry  st.  above  9th). 
PhUadelpliia,  Pa 


Kemoyed;  not  found.  * 

Closed  and  succeeded  by  Rockland 

SohooL 
Closed. 
See  Miss  Putnam's  English  and 

Classical  Family  and  Day  School ; 

identical. 
See  ' '  The  Elms ;"  identical. 
Suspended. 
Closed. 

Xot  in  existence. 
Xot  found. 
Closed.  * 

Xot  in  existence. 
See  Convent  of  the  Blesscil  Sacra* 

ment. 
Xot  in  existence. 
See  Table  VllL 
Removed. 
Xot  in  exislttice. 
See  Contoocookville. 
Xot  in  existence. 
See  Table  VIH. 
See  Simood's  Free  High  School; 

identical. 
Xow  used  by  the  public  school  of 

the  district. 
See  Miss    LongweU's   Seminary; 

identical. 
See  Select  SchooL 

doaed. 

Closed. 

See  Table  Tin. 

See  Foster  School  for  Young  La* 

dies;  identical. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 

Xot  in  exiHtence. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 

See  Goshen  Institute ;  identical. 

See  Select  School;  identical. 

See  Siglar's   Preparatory  SchooL 

Table  VIH. 
See  Suburban    Seminary,   Morri- 

sania;  identical. 
Closed. 
See    Cary    CoUogiate   Seminary; 

identical. 
See  Wolcutt. 

Xame  changed  to   Denver  Semi- 
nary. 
See  fiayesville   Academy;    prob> 

ably  iueniical. 
Closed. 

Xot  in  existence. 
Closed. 

Post-office  changed  to  Wadsworth. 
Closed. 

Xow  a  graded  sohooL 
Closed;  its  place  being  supplied 

by  Friends*   Boarding    School, 

Bamesyille.  « 

.See  Table  VIL  ^ 

Closed. 

Superseded  by  Martin  Academy. 

United  with  the  ChMsioal  I're- 
paratory  Department  of  the  Uni- 
yersiW  at  Lewisborg,  with  the 
name  University  Academy ;  sec 
Table  VII. 

Closed. 

See  Young  Ladies'  Academy  and 
Select  School  for  Children ;  identi- 
cal. 
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Table  VI. — Memoranda — ContinucU. 


Name 


Tioga  Seiftinary 

"Wallace  Street   Seminary   for   Young 

Ladies. 
West  Penn  Square  School 

McClcllan'n  Institute  for  Boys 

J.  C.  Armstrong's  Academy 

Lebanon  Female  College 

Masonic  Female  Institute 

Giles  College 

Clark  Seminaij  for  Young  Ladies 

River-Side  Institufb 

StMarv'sUall 

Norwiclh  English  and  Classical  Board- 
ing School. 
Brattleboi-u'  Academy 

Culpepcr  Female  Institute 

Yd  vert  oil  Home  S  'hool 

Academy  of  the  Visitation 

Coalsmouth  High  School 

Stk  Albans  Semmary 

Jefferson  Liberal  Institute 

Georgetown  Female  Seminary 

Young  Ladies'  Seminary  (Mrs.  H.  A. 

Wheeler). 
English,  French,  and  Classical  Institute 

Misses  Perley 's  Select  School 

Select  School  (Miss  Sarah  A.  Pollock)  . 
University  of  Washington  Territory  . . 
St  Joseph's  Academy 


Location. 


Remarks. 


Phllaaelphia,  Pa.  (3416 

N.  19th  street). 
Phihidelphia,  Pa.  (1806 

Wallace  street). 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

West  Chester,  Pa 

Bon  Aqua  Station,  Tenn 

Lebanon,  Tenn 

Mary  ville,  Tenn 

Pulaski,  Tenn 

Houston,  Tex 

Lisbon,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Norwich,  Vt 

West  Brattleboro",  Vt . 

CuljHipor,  Va 

The  Plains,  Va 

Mt.  de    Chantal.   near 
WheellngLW.  Va. 

St  Albans,  w.  Va 

St  Albans/nr.  Va 

Jefferson,  Wis 

Georgetot\n,D.  C 

Georgetown,  D.  C 

Washin^n^D.  C.  (915 
New  York  avenue). 

Washington,  D.C 

Washington,  D.  C 

Seattle,  Wash.  Ter 

Steilacoom,  Wash.  Ter . 


Removed;  not  found. 

See  S.  W.  Janney  and  Sisters'  Se- 
lect School. 

See  Agues  Irwin's  School ;  identi- 
cal. 

Closed. 

Not  found. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Succeeded  by  Pulnsiki  High  ScliooL 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed. 

See  Glcnwood  Classical  Seminary; 
identical. 

Removed  to  Gordonf^viUe  trader 
the  name  of  Gordonsville  Fe- 
male Institute. 

Closed. 

Incorporated  undername  of  Wheel- 
ing Female  Academy. 

Name  changed  to  Shelton  College. 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed  as  an  academic  school. 

Removed  to  Washington  under 
name  of  AVaverley  ^minary. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

See  Table  IX. 

Closed. 
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Table  TII.—MetMranda, 


Name. 


JarrlsHall 

Preparatory  department  of  Grlswold  College . . 

Betnlehem  Aoaaemy 

Maine  Central  Inatftate 

Lebanon  Academy 

Private  Latin  Sohool 

Warren  Academy 

New  London  Literary  and  Sclentiflc  Inatitntion 
Preparatory  department  of  BnrlingtonCoUege . 

Rntgers  College  Grammar  School 

Union  Classic^  Institnte 

Eaeton  Classical  and  Mathematical  School .... 

"The  Hill  "School 

Lapham  Institnte 

Claflin  UnlTersity 

Brattleboro'  Academy 

Milwankee  Academy 


Location. 


6oldeo,Colo 

Davenport,  Iowa 

EliEahethtown,  Ky . . . 

Pittsfield^Me 

West  Lebanon,  Me. . . 

Boston*  Mass 

Wobnm,  Mass 

New  London,  N.  H. . . 

Bnrlington,  N.  J 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J 
Schenectady,  N.  Y . . . 

Boston,  Pa 

Pottntown,  Pa 

North  Scitoate,  B.  I. . 

Orangeborg,  S.  C 

WestBratOeboro*.  Y  t 

Milwankee,  Wia 


BnUdingsbnnied;  school  work 
continued  nnder  name  of 
Golden  Academy. 

See  Table  IX. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

See  Colby  Academy :  identicaL 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

See  Table  IX. 

See  Glenwood  Classical  Semi- 
nary, Table  YI;  identical. 

Name  changed  to  "fcr^^rfciumi 
Academy. 
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Table  YUl,— Memoranda, 


ISTame. 

Location. 

Bemarks. 

IiflVflrt  Fonule  CoU<^ire. ...... ...... 

Talbottoo.  Ga 

Unit^  ^th  CoUinAworth  TnRtlhit^f  nTulfif 

Lebanon  Institn  te  for  Yoiinir  Ladies. 

T^ebanon,  Ky r  -  - , . 

the  name  of  Lerert  Collttee  and  CoUina- 

woith  Institute;  see  Table  VI. 
Succeeded  by  Home  School  for  Girls. 
Eemored  to  Waahinston,  D.  C,    under 

name  of  The  Aroner  Institute;    aeo 

Table  VL 
Name  changed  to  Bennet  Seminary. 
Cloaed. 

PataDHCo  Fnnial^  Xnntitute. ........ 

RllioottCity.Md 

Minneapolis,  Minn .... 
HnoxTiue,  Tenn 

Minneapolis  Female  Seminary 

East  Tennessee  Female  Institute . . 

lA8t  of  insHtutioM  for  the  Buperior  insiniction  of  women  from  which  no  informaUon  kae 

heenrecdved. 


Name. 


Location. 


Centenary  Institute 

School  for  Girls 

Grove  Hall 

Young  Ladies'  Institute 

Fill  low  Masonic  Female  Col- 
lege. 

La  Gningp  Female  College  i . . 

Lumpkin  Masonic  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Georgia  Female  College 

Cherokee  Baptist  Fenude  Col- 
lege. 

ScDtlnary  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Female  College  of  Indiana. . .. 

St.  Mary*a  Academic  Institute. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Female  Seminary 
Wai  rendalo  Female  College  . . 
South  Kentucky  Female  Col- 
le;:". 

Louisville  Female  College 

Kentur  ky  College 

Notre  Dsxmo  Academy 

Femcle  C()lleee 

Sharon  Female  College 

Ingleside  College 

Linden  wood  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

Delacove  Institute 


Summerfleld,  Ala. 
Farmington,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Windsor,  Conn. 
Americus,  Ga. 

La  Grange,  Ga. 
Lumpkin,  Ga. 

Madison,  Ga. 
Bome,  Ga. 

Chicago,  HI. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 
StMarv's  of  the 

Woods,  Ind. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
Georgetown,  Ky. 
Hopldnsville,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Pewee  Valley,  Ky. 
Boston   (High- 
lands), Mass. 
Sardis,  Miss. 
Sharon,  Miss. 
Palmyra,  Mo. 
StCliarles,Mo. 

Burlington^  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N^.  J. 


Name. 


Athenseum  Seminary 

St  Clare's  Academy 

Ontario  Female  Seminary. . . 

Jane  Grey  School 

English,  ^t^ronch,  and  German 
School. 

Poughkeepsie  Female  Acad- 
emy. 

Asheville  Female  College.. . 

Davenport  Female  College. . 

Raleigh  Female  Seminary  . . 

Madame  Clement's  School . . 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame  . . . 

Chegara'y  [nstitute 

Pennsylvania  Female  College 

Columbia  Female  College . . . 

Odd  Fellows'  Female  Cmlege 

La  Grange  Female  College . . 

St  Cecilia's  Female  College . 

Savannah  Female  College  .. 

Austin  Collegiate  Female  In- 
stitute. 

GalTeston  Female  High 
School. 

TTrsnline  Academy 

Mozart  Institute 

Wesleyan  Female  Institute . . 

Parkersburg  Female  Acad> 
emy. 

Kemper  Hall , 


Location. 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Buffido,  N.  Y. 
Canandaigua.  N.T. 
Mt  MorrS,  N.  Y. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

PoughkeepsieL 

N.Y. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Lenoir,  N.  C. 
Baleigh.N.C. 
Germantown,  Pa. 
Philadelphia^  Pa. 

Do. 
Pittaburgh,  Pa. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Humboldt,  Tenn. 
La  Grange,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Teun. 
Savannah,  Tenn. 
Austin,  Ter. 

Galveston,  Tex. 

Do. 
Staunton,  Ya. 

Do. 
Parkersbur  g, 

W.Va. 
KenosluKWia. 
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Table  IX. — Memm^anda. 


Xame. 

Location.                                    Bemarks. 

Ia  Graoeo  CoUese 

La  Grange,  Ala 

Xrvlnffton.  Ill 

Not  found. 

niinoifl  Airriciiltaml  Coll^ffo 

Snspended. 

Reorganised  as  Svediah  Theologloal 

SemiBary;  see  Table  XI. 
Closed. 

SwediBh-Xmerioan  Ansgan  College. 
SmitJiBon  Colli w?fl - 

"Knoxvllle.  Til.    ,   ,. 

Logannport,  Ind 

Kidder.  Mo 

Thftvcr  C"ii«ir<>  -- ■, 

Suspended. 

Name  changed  to  Scio  College. 

Removed  to  Sherman. 

On©  Rtadv  TTniveTiiitv r -r 

Scio,  Ohio 

AnfltJil    COllflfiTO      ............. ^-r-    --,   r 

Hnntsville  Tex 

Colleges  from  which  no  informoHon  hoe  heen  received. 


Name. 


Christian  College  of  the  State 
ofCalifomia. 

College  of  Oor  Lady  of  Goa- 
dalnpe. 

Bowdon  College 

St.  Bonaventare's  College  . . 

Murray  Male  and  Female  In- 
stitute. 

Central  University 

College  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

Book  Hill  College 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  College 

Westminster  College 

Oreighton  College 

Alfred  Uniyersity 


Location. 


Santa  Bosa^  Cal. 

Santa  Ynez,  Cal. 

Bowdon,  Ga. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Murray,  Ky. 

Bichmond,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

KUtcottCity,Md. 
Emmittsbnrg,  Md. 
Polton,  Mo. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Alfred,  N.  Y. 


Name. 


Martin  Luther  College 

Manhattan  College 

Butgers  Female  College 

Weaverville  College 

Bichmond  College 

Xenia  College 

Palatinate  College 

WaynesbuTg  College 

University  of  South  Carolina. 

BradyviUe  College 

University  of  St.  Mary 

St^  John's  College 


I  Pio  None  CoUege  and  Teach- 


ers* Seminary. 
Gkmzaga  College. 


Location. 


BufQilo,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Weaverville.  N.C. 
Bichmond,  Ohio. 
Xenia,  Ohio. 
Myerstown,  Pa. 
Waynesburg,  Pa. 
Colombia,  S.  C. 
BradyviUe,  Tenn. 
Galveston,  Tax. 
Prairie  da  Chien. 

Wis. 
St.    Francis    Sta« 

tion,  Wis. 
Washington,  D.  01 
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Tabub  Xiy.^PAST  h—Smmuay  ofeaMudmaHmBfor  admiatitm  to  Ike  UmM 

targ  Amdmmfffor  ike  fear  1878. 


1 

1 

5 
8 
0 
1 
0 
8 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Vomherv^leeled. 

OBWhalMMXNIIlL 

fltetetndXflRfftorlM. 

1 
1 

1 

Vor  daflclflBcy  In — 

ea 

Writing  and  or- 
thography. 

< 

1 

• 

A1i1mn»  ....... T.........r 

12 

1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

4 
8 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
8 
0 
1 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

4 
8 
0 
8 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
5 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
2 

1 

1 
1 

ArkaniMM  ....  ■.■■••.■■..«■•..■■■■•■■• 

California ....  .....r.-*r* 

Colorado  .  ............................ 

ComiActioiit .  ...................... 

Dwilawani  ...■.•■■■■>■->••■•■■•■••>-'•«« 

Tlorida     ...........T*!- 

(3«orsia....  .......................... 

1 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

...... 

1 

IUln<na. 

t 

Tndiana.. 

Iowa  ................................. 

ICnnnafl  ...■■.■.■■.■■.•■■..«•.■■.....•• 

KentnclcT .................... 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

T^niaianA. 

Maine .-.- 

• .  >  f .  • 

Maryland 

1 

2 

8 

2 

1 

2 

MiMBii  ciiiutfftta  . 

Mlchlmui  .............«.....r. .,-.-.-- 

1 

MinnfMota 

Hlaaiscinpi 

MiaiKMirC! 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

Kebraaka 

ITeTada .........t 

VaW   HaiinMlhlT*  .  .  .  r  r  .  r  -  .  t  t -- 

•••••• 

UTe w  •TATaav ........................... 

3few  York - 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
8 

1 

1 
2 

1 

ITorth  Carolina •■■•• 

1 

s 

Ohio 

I 

PennvylTania  ....................r 

2 

1 

1 

8 

Khode'laia&d 

Rontb  Carolina 

TmnMaeo 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Texaa  a... 

1 

Viiglnin 

West  Virginia 

8 

4 

3 

4 

4 

Wiaoonain  r.T..-....r......r. .^n... 

1 

2 

1 

2 

« 

Arizona ....  .......................... 

Dakota 

Diatrict  of  Colombia 

Idaho  

Montana .-...» r-...*TT.... 

1 

1 

1 

JTow  Mexico .......................... 

Utah 

Washington 

Wvomin^. ................T 

1 

2 

1 

2 

t 

I*oreigii.  ......••.. 

▲tlaroe 

1 

1 

1 

Totel 

140 

102 

47 

1 

2 

25 

27, 

81 

1 

20 

24 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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Tabxji  XIY.— Pabt  ^.—Summary  of  examinaUonB  fw  oOmM^^  to  Oa  27«IM  BkAm  NoncX 

Aoademgfor  the  year  1878. 


1 

^ 

If nmbcr  r^ected. 

1 

On  what  aooonnt. 

Stetos  and  ToixltoiriM. 

1 
1 

1 

For  defldenoy  In— 

■ 

i. 
If 

i 

1 

1 

• 

1 

Alabama ■■■■ 

4 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

1 

0 

1 

Arkanaaa 

Califomia. 

Oolorado     . s.... .......... .......n 

Codh Afifci Aiit ....  .............>.*..■■■> 

DnlAWArik        -- 

Florida 

1 
8 
1 
2 
.      1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

1 
1 

Q^oriria ....  .......................... 

1 

"""nofft ..T--r 

Indiana .......................i- 

1 

1 

1 

Iowa 

ICannan      .. , 

Kflntnflkv .... 

:ifainif ; . 

tf aoAar.hniMttfi  . 

Michigan  .............t',,t..«.*«t 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

]f[innfl(uita 

KImisaiDDi 

HiaaoarTT 

"KAhwuika  ....  ....«.,.....,, ..,,, 

Nevada    

Nflw  HamTMiliIra ................... 

^AW  JfiFBAV ..-........'............ 

New  York. 

6 
2 

1 
1 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

1 

1 

Xorth  Canilina  .....T.^rrr^T^ t--t-- 

Ohio     ..     .....,..rTTTr- 

OrMnn             ..•...«...-«...••.••*• 

P«nn«v1  VAnI  A 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

RhadA  TaIatmI _ 

flotith  Oantlina .. ......... ...... 

1 

T^n-ffcaa©© . ... ,..,,,..., 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Vermont. 

6 

4 

1 

4 

2 

1 

Weit  Vircdnia 

-A'^wma.... 

1 

niatriot  of  ColnmbiaT ..«-..,.. 

Idaho  

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

M<^tMna 

TTtllll    .     ,r 

Wvomine 

•••«•• 

"  J  "•"*"••  •..«-•"••..•.••.••••«•••••■• 

Atlarce 

■  •  • 

Total 

61 

41 

20 

8 

7 

16 

8 

6 

•Not  examined  In  thia  hxanoh. 
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Tablb  XV.  — Pakt  L-^JDegreet  o(ntferred  in  1878  hif  umiiceniMMf  coUegetf  .ImU^ 


[The  following  are  the  explaaatioxis  of  abhreTiations  used  in  Part  1  of  this  toUe :  'L.  B.,  Baa.  dor  of 
of  Science;  B.  C.  E.,  Baohelor  of  Ciyil  Engineering;  C.  E.,  Civil  Engineer;  B.  Agr.,  B-u  helor  oi  Agri- 
Mining  Engineer:  D.  B.,  Dynamic  Engineer:  B.  Arch.,  Bachelor  of  Architectm^ ;  Ph.  B.,  Bachelor  of 
D.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Divinity;  D.  D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity;  M.  D.,  Doctor  of  Medicine;  D.  D.  a,  Docterof 

NoTB.— 0  ataows  lliat  no  degvses 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
IX 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
35 
30 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 


An  degrees. 


Institationa  and  looBtiao& 


State  Agrionltnral  and  Mechanical  College,  Aabnzn,  Ala 

Sonthem  University,  Greensboro',  Ala 

Howard  College.  Marion,  Ala 

University  of  Alabama,  Tosoaloosa,  Ala 

Arkansas' College,  Batcsville,  Ark 

Cane  HiU  College.  Boonsboro',  Ark 

University  of  Callfomia,  Berkeley,  Cal 

St.  Ignatius  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

St.  Moiy's  College,  San  Francisco.  Cal 

University  of  the  Pacific,  Santa  Clara,  Cal 

Pacific  Methodist  CoUege,  Santo  Bosa,  Cal 

Hesperian  College,  Woodland,  Cal  

StateSchoolofMines,  Golden,  Colo 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn   

Weelevan  UiUversity,  Middletown,  Conn 

Yale  College.  New  Haven,  Conn 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del  

University  of  Craorgla,  Athens.  Ghi 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga    

Gainesville  College,  Gainesville,  Ga 

Abinralon  College,  Abingdon,  III 

Hedcung  College,  Abingdon,  111 

Illinois  Weslevan  University,  Bloomington,  HI 

St.  Viateur's  College,  Bonrbonnais  Grove,  111 

Blackbnm  University,  Carlinville,  111 

Carthage  College,  Carthage,  lU 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI 

Bock  Biver  University,  Dixon,  111 

Eoreka  College,  Eorexa,  HI  

Northwestern  Univecsity.  Evanston,  HI 

Ewing  College,  Ewing,  111 

Eiiox  College,  Galeebnrg,  HI 

Lombard  University,  Galesbnrff,  HI 

Hlinois  College,  Jacksonville,  111 

MoKendree  College,  Lebanon,  Dl 

Lincoln  University,  Lincoln,  Hi 

Evangelisch-LntherischesCoUegiom,  Mendota^  HI 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  111 

Northwestern  Oulege,  Naperville,  HI 

ShnrUeff  College,  Upper  Alton,  Hi 

Illinois  IndnatriAl  University,  Urbana,  HI 

Wostfleld  College,  Westfleld^ 

Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  HI 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Hid 


Evangelical  Lutheran  Concordia  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind . .. 

Fort  Wayne  College,  Fort  Wayne,  IncL 

Franklin  College,  Franklin,  Ind 

Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind 

HartsviUe  University,  H&rtsviUcL  Ind 

Butler  University,  Irvington,  Ind 

Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  Ind < 


All  classes. 


a'*Mi8ti«e8  0f  arts." 

b  Includes  5  M.  L.  and  1 D.  C.  L. 

c  Includes  1  **  master  of  tea<^hing  '*  and  1 

42  are  *'  doctor  of  Juilspradenoo." 

•  liaM.B.L. 


II 


9 

6 

13 

41 

5 

1 

40 

5 

15 

7 

5 

4 

0 

20 

84 

254 

elO 

50 

10 

0 

2 


45 
3 
7 

14 

20 
0 
8 

78 
4 

15 
4 
8 

89 


0 
30 
11 
19 
44 

5 
20 
17 

0 

0 

4 
15 

2 
26 

8 


• 


6 
1 

7 
1 


0 
0 


0 
3 
6 

4 
1 


0 
0 


0 
6 


0 
1 
0 
2 


2 

4 


8 


2 
0 
0 
0 


10 


1 
0 


Letters. 


02 


^ 


14 


A.  B. 


i 

8 


ff 


5 

13 

5 

1 

18 

3 

12 

2 

2 


18 

34 

127 


13 
5 


if) 
9 

3 

2 

8 

12 


4 

18 
4 
4 
8 
2 
0 

(/) 


22 
8 
0 
3 
2 
7 

16 


8 

10 

1 


o 
§ 


6 


mlufa'BMof  tsanhlng ' 


A.1L 


s 

5 


2 
13 


2 

1 


al 


8 

28 

6 


1 
5 


if) 
12 


4 
7 


2 

8 
(/) 


2 

'i' 


1 
i 


n 

8 


1 

8 


3 
2 


2 

1 


2 
1 


2 


8 


STA.TIBTICAZ<   TABLE& 
«Md  other  prof etAmai  tduoU,  and  )y  MAoob/or  tlieu^ptrior  imrtraeUmi  o/m 


if  MInlnR  ^GluwHag;  ».  B..  UlnhiE  EoRinnr;  C.  &  ^  B..  Ciill  ud 

jf  PUlDsophyi  Mii*.lI..Baohelorut  UuaiO:  Uus.  D..  Doctor  of  Uuaic: 

I.,  Omluktom  PluRDao;i  LL.  B.,  Baolulor  of  I^wt ;  LL.  D..  Doctor  of  Lam.] 


/TbeM  dafccM  oraibrre^but  tba  namlisr  an 
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Table  XV.^Pabt  L— JDiayrsM  wt^ierrtd  in 

VOTS.— 0  fltaowB  that  no  degnw 


68 

68 
64 
66 

66 
67 
68 

60 
60 
61 


64 

66 
66 
67 
68 
60 
70 
71 
73 
78 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
78 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
80 

00 

01 

03 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

00 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

106 


loftitatioiiB  aoid  looatkna. 


AU 


AndegMM. 


^10 
0 

u 

0 

12 

0 

2 

100 

21 

23 

il87 

10 

201 

83 

40 


TTnion  Christiaa  Concao,  Merom.  Ind ^ 

HooT«'sHfUCoU«e6,  Moore's  HiULInd 

Eftriham  College,  Siohmond.  Ind 

Ridgevflle  Coltoge.  BidgeTllle,  Ind 

Iowa  State  AKtictLitanlCullQge,  Amea,  Iowa 

Griswold  Colleffe,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Norwegian  Latner  College,  Deoorah,Iowa 

Parsons  College.  Fairfield.  Iowa 

Upper  Iowa  UniTersity.  Fayette,  Iowa 

Simpson  Centenary  College,  Indianola,  Iowa 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Iowa  Wealeyan  University,  lit  Pleasant,  Iowa 

Cornell  CoUeffe,  HL  Vernon,  Iowa 

Oskaloosa  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Central  University  of  Iowa,  Pella,  Iowa 

Tabor  College,  Tabor,  Iowa 

Western  CoUege,  Western,  Iowa 

Baker  Univer^ty,  Baldwin  City,  Kana 

Highland  University,  Highland,  Kans 

Umversityof  ITansss,  Lawrence,  Eaoa 

Lane  University,  Leoompton,  Ksus  .^ 

Kansas  State  Algricnltnral  College,  Manhattan,  Kans 

Ottawa  Univeruty,  Ottawa^  Kana 

Cecilian  College.  CeoUian  P.  0.,  Ky 

Centre  College,  i)anville»Ky 

Eminence  CoUoge,  Bminenoe,  Ky 

Kentucky  Military  Institute^  Fatmdale,  Ky 

Geo^etown  College,  Geoi^iown,  Ky 

Kentucky  University,  Lexington*  Ky 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  MiUeisbnrg,  Ky 

Concord  College,  New  Llbtti^  Ky 

Bttthel  College.  RussollvUle,  Ky 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana^  Jaokaon,  La 

Straight  University,  Now  Orleans,  La 

Bowdoin  College,  fironswick.  Me 

Bates  College.  Lewiston,  Me 

Maine  State  College  of  Agricnltore  and  the  Mechaolo  Arts, 
Orono,  Me. 

Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me 

St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis.  Md 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Ma 

Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  Md 

Washington  College,  Chestertown,  Md 

Maryland  AgricultOTid  College,  Cdlege  Station,  Md 

Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Md 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass 

Massaohusetta  Agrioaltazal  College^  Ambezst,  Mass 

Boston  College,  Boston.  Mass. 

Boston  University,  Boston.  Mass 

Massaohusetta  Instltato  ox  Technology,  Boaton,  Mass 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass 

Tufta  College,  College  Hill,  Mass  

Williama  Collage,  williamatawn.  Mass 

a  "  Pbamiaoentlcal  ofaemiat" 

h  Inchidea  6  conferred  on  eompletioii  of  nonnal  eonxae. 

a  Dagiaea  not  speeiiied. 

dConferrod  on  oonpletloa  of  normal  esorsa. 

a  Lududea  7  commercial  diplomaa. 

/Inolndea  6  B.  C.  &  (baohelbr  of  oommmroial  adaooa). 


11 
2 
0 
2 

21 
0 

18 
0 
6 

83 
128 

16 

40 
618 
8 
8 
4 
1 

06 
6 
6 
6 

11 

d6 
•11 

26 
6 

0 

8 

0 

7 

el 

4 

66 

88 

U 


Letters. 


f4 

i 

a 
8 


AB. 


i 

S 


I 


18 


2 
2 

11 
7 

16 
1 
8 
6 
8 


2 

2 
1 


4 
20 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


12 
18 


16 
I7» 


12 


70 


14 
10 


6 


4 
6 


8 

a 


150 
12 
86 


2 


12 
18 


7 


2 
10 


0 

1 


u 

9 

u 


1 
a 

1 


1 
a 
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1878  ly  mmiveniUm,  coUegw,  ^— Continiied. 
....  JndtoitM  Done letamed. 


Sdeinoe. 

Phfloaophy. 

Alt. 

Theol- 
ogy. 

Hedldne. 

Law. 

s&a 

80.M. 

< 

1 

IS 

14 

p4 

< 
>i 

Iff 

f4 
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99 

• 

18 

19 

s 

58 

2 

68 

4 

54 

2 

1 

65 

15 

6 

1 

58 

67 

58 

58 

2 
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1 
6 

1 
1 

09 

4 

19 
84 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  ■  • 

81 

8 

U 

19 

88 

8 

1 

88 

10 

•  •  • 

6 

4 

1 

84 

1 

1 

65 

88 

2 

2 

1 

87 

1 

88 

89 

70 

8 

1 

71 

i 

72 

2 

•  •   • 

i 

2 

78 

9 

74 

76 

78 

2 

77 

•  •  • 

78 

6 

1 

79 

2 

8 

•  «  •  • 

89 

2 

5 

81 

1 

82 

88 

84 

86 

4 

•  •  •  • 

2 

88 

• 

*  •  • 

2 

26 

87 

88 

6 

4 

M 

89 

90 

,8 

1 

91 

92 

<4 

98 

94 

96 

98 

2 
2 

97 

2 

1 

98 

21 

99 

200 

17 

7 

1 

28 

•  •  •  ■ 

42 

52 

•  •    M   • 

101 

19 

102 

6 

M 

4 

4 
7 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

1 

4 

47 

49 

4 
1 
2 

108 

8 

1 

•  •  •  • 

104 

•  •  • 



•  •  •  • 

;:;;i.... 

106 

h  "Bachelor  of  meoluuiioa]  engineering." 

i  Conferred  on  reoipients  of  bacoal*ure»te  degrees,  after  two  yean  of  atndy,  who  oflbr  a  aatlaihotoirj 
thesis  and  pass  the  examination  reqoired  in  the  specialty  they  have  aelected. 
j  Inclades  7  "  gradnate  in  tbeoloij^,"  and  20  "gradnate  ip.  oratory/' 
k  These  are  '*  doctor  of  aolenoo.*'^ 
I  These  are  "D.D.K." 
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106 

107 
108 
100 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
120 
130 
181 
182 
183 
134 
185 
136 
137 
138 
189 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
161 

152 
153 
164 
155 
166 


Tablb  XV.— Part  l.^Dtgnm  wmfBmd  in 
JSOTR. — 0  allows  tb«4  no  degrees 


Insiitatioiia  and  looatlons. 


18 


15 

13 

879 

0 

0 

49 

10 

7 

80 

el8 

16 

10 

4 

2 

45 

0 

0 

65 

2 

6 

2 

5 

18 

h7 

13 

81 

7 

48 

22 

66 

126 

0 
16 


1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 


3 

a 


7 

4 
2 


0 
0 
0 

1 

6 
0 
0 
1 


5 
5 
7 
1 
I 
8 


014 


8 


8 


2 


i8 


1 
6 
0 


2 

4 
6 
5 
5 
2 
3 
3 


Worcester  Free  Inatitate  of  IndastrUil  Scienoe,  Woxoester, 

Mass. 

Adrian  Colle^  Adriim,  Mich 

Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Biittle  Creek  CoUeee,  Battle  Creek,  Mich 

Gmnd  Traverse  CSleire,  Benzonia,  Mich 

Hillsdale  College,  Hilbdale,  Mich 

Hone  College,  Holland,  Mich 

Kalamazoo  College,  Knlamasoo,  Mich 

M ichican  State  A gricnltnral  Co]le£;e,  Lansing,  Mich 

Olivet  College,  Olnret,  Mich 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn , 

CarletoQ  College,  Korthfield,  Minn 

Mississippi  College,  Clinton,  Miss 

Shaw  University,  Holly  Sprinf^s,  Miss 

University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford,  Miss 

Alcorn  University,  Kouney,  Miss 

Jefferson  College,  Wasbinirton,  Miss 

University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo 

Central  College,  Fayette,  Mo 

Pritchett  School  Institute,  Glasgow,  Mo 

Lincoln  CoUege,  Greenwood,  Mo  

La  Grange  Colleee.  La  Grange,  Mo 

William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo 

Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo 

College  of  the  C  hristian  Brothers,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Washington  University,  St  Louis,  Mo 

Central  Wesleyan  CoUeee,  Warrenton,  Mo 

Uqane  College,  Crete,  Mebr 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr 

Dartmoutii  CoUege,  Hanover,  K.  H 

Stevt>ns  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  K.  J 

Rntgers  College,  Kew  Bmnswiek,  N.  J 

College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J 

Seton  Hall  CoUece,  South  Oranse,  N.J 

St.  Stephen's  CoUege,  Annandale,  N.  Y 

Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Pc^kteohnio  Institnte,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y 

Elmira  Female  CoUege,  JBlmira,  N.  Y 

Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y 

Madison  Univendty,  HamUton^.  Y 

ComeU  University,  Ithaca,  N  X  

Ingham  University,  LeRoy^.  Y 

CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Columbia  College,  New  York  City,  N.  Y  

Cooper  Union  Free  Night  Schools  of  Sdenoe  and  Art,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Yassar  CoUege,  Pougokeepsie,  N.  Y 

University  of  Rochester,  Kochester^.  Y 

Union  University,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N,  Y 

a  One  is  "  master  of  philosophy." 

6  These  are  "pharmaceutical  chemist.** 

c  Includes  five  diplomas  conferred  on  completion  of  "  ladies*  course.** 

d"  Bachelor  of  mechanical  engineering." 

0  Four  of  these  are  "  bachelor  of  pedagogics,**  and  10  are  ** principal  of  pedsfogios.** 

/  Honorary  C.  E. 

a  With  the  degree  of  "grsdnate  in  school  of  theology.'* 

A  Includes  1  A.& 

i  These  are  "master  of  aoconnts.** 

j  Includes  3  conferred  on  completion  of  normal  oonraei 

k  Theae  degrees  ooufaRed,  but  the  nnmber  is  not  speoiiled. 


Allclaaaea. 


AU  degrees. 


H 

8 


10 
9 

10 
27 
70 
14 
50 
305 

(P) 

250 
45 
88 
68 
66 


3 
0 
2 


0 
6 
0 
2 


8 
0 
8 
6 

4 


Letters. 


8 


A.B. 


25 

76 

0 

18 


5 

9 

7 

16 

9 

14 

30 

44 


10 
42 
27 
23 
16 


I 


6 


A.M. 


i 


7 
6 
3 


1 
2 


r 

a 


2 


8 


3 
2 


ik) 


23 
30 


8 


2 


U 

11 

1 


I 


iO 

8 

10 


9I8 


4 
4 

2 
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omftiTfld  i  IndlostH  twih  retunied. 


Bc-B. 

9.K. 

«4 

13 

1 

It 

1 

i« 

p4 
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u 

a 

• 

E 

!! 

J9 
11 

1 

19 

IS 
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19 

X* 

31 
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i 
a 

1 

43 

1 

j 

as 
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4T 

88 

a 
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1 

m 

i«e 
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1 
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di 
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It 

' 
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* 

3 

OS 

« 
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■ 
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■i- 

» 
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i 

18 

a 

2 

» 

23 

119 

II 

» 

I 
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ml 
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^ 

"? 
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u 

1« 

1 

9 

oia 

1 

» 

2S 

10 

S 

nl 

109 

190 

» 

1 

2 

W 

1 

. 

1B3 

<. 

a 

1 

i 

? 

s 

t) 

mT 

.ttnidnnMO 

icol 

IT  of 

H-Of 

hui 

1" 

^^TiV^JiS-'J'l 

lUMB 

s:? 

tmtitat 

iugutohli 

'i^ 

eflD 

.K 

'i'Z 

q  Threaof  thMHnm™  eonferml ._  

r  Two  ttTo  "  nmiitov  of  iiliilowplij'." 
fPouKn  "baclidoTOi  painting,"  and 
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Tabub  XT.— Pabt  l,-^DtgtBm  vmfmrtA  te 

If  0TB.— 0  shows  thai  no  degrees  wcve 


167 
IM 
160 

leo 

161 
162 
168 
164 
166 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
178 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
188 
184 
186 
166 
187 
188 
160 
190 
191 
192 
198 
194 
196 
196 
197 
198 
199 
SOD 
201 
202 
203 
204 
206 
206 
207 
206 
209 
210 
211 
212 
218 
214 


IiMtitatlons  sod  loottiooa. 


TTnlTeraity  of  Korth  CsioUxuk  Chmel  Uili,  N.  C. 


Rutherfoi^  College,  Hsppj  Home,  xf .  C 
Korth  CsTolina  Colleffe,  Mt.  Pleassnt,  N.  C. 


Trinity  College,  TriidtyCollege,  K.  C 

Wake  Forest  College,  wake  Forest  College,  V.  C 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio 

BaldwhiUniYersity,  Berea,  Ohio 

Gorman  •Wsllaoe  College,  Berea,  Ohio 

8t  Xarier  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Capital  Universfty,  Colnmbns,  Ohio 

Ohio  State  TJniverrity,  Colmn bus,  Ohio 

Ohio  Weeleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio 

Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio 

Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio 

Hiram  College,  Hiram,  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  Ohio 

Ohio  Central  College,  xberia.  Ohio 

Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  Ohio. 

Muskingum  CMlege,  New  Concord,  Ohio 

Oberlin  College,  Ooerlin,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande  College.  Rio  Grande,  Ohio 

Scio  College,  Scio.  Ohio  

Miami  Vauey  College.  Springboro*,  Ohio 

Wittenberg  College,  Spnngifold,  Ohio 


Heidelbm  College,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Urbana  University,  Urbana,  Ohio 

Otterbein  Univeniity,  Westerville,  Ohio  .. 
Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  Ohio... 
University  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio . . . . 

Wilberforoe  University,  Xenia,  Ohio 

Antioch College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  ... 

Corvsllis  Collttro,  Corrallii^  Ores 

University  of  Oregon,  Bngene  City,  Oreg. 
Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove.  Oreg  . .. 
McMinnville  College,  McMinnvlUe,  Ottig. 

Christian  CoUese,  M onmonth,  Oreg 

Mnhlenb«rg  Collegia  Allentown,  Pa 

Lebanon  YaUey  College.  AnnviUe,  Pa 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa 

Lincoln  University,  Chester  County,  Pa.. 
La&yette  College,  Easton,  Pa 


Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa 

Thiol  CoDege,  Greenville,  Fa 

Haverford  College,  Haverford  College,  Pa 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  Lancaster,  Pa 

University  at  Lewisbnrg,  Lewisburg,  Pa 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa 

Meroersburg  Couege,  Meroersburg,  Pa 

Westminster  College,  New  WUmington,  Pa 

La  Balle  College,  PhUadelphla,  Pa   

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  Philadelphia,  Pft. ... 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsourg,  Pa... 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem.  Pa 

Pennsvlvania  State  College.  State  College,  Pa 

Swarthmore  College,  Swartnmore,  Pa 

Attgu6timUHi  College  of  Villanova,  Ylllanova  P.  O.,  Pa. 


All  classes. 


All  degrees. 


a  Four  are  graduates  in  English  course, 
ft  Three  are  "  mistress  of  sdenoe.'* 
s These  are  "analytical  chemisf 
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8 
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Letters. 
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8 
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0 
8 
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6 
1 
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16 
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6 
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26 
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40 
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1878  53f  unweniHetf  ooUegei,  4^ — Continaedi 
eonCnred;  ....  indloatetnonaretaxiifid. 


d  Honorary  degree  of  **  meohMiloal  engSDeeE.** 
•These  are  "meohaiiioal  e&gtneer.** 
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Tablx  XV—  Pabt  1.—  Degna  etn^tmi  to 
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(bowtthttno 
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a  Time  ileervt  R  ranriin«d, 


(ThUlaH.E.L. 


/GrmdiuM*  In  blhllal  drpartmrat. 

SSix  Bread  enDdeiD  do  icrauuiJ  one  howmrr. 
Degree*  not  (imcifleil. 
iXiuo  "gradnalfl  in  kuricnltDre,^*  m»d  two 
"Clttduflte  In  ftgrlcalhiro  And  meohuiim." 


efrxTiffncAXi'  tables* 
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1678  hjf  tmivenitie^j  ooUegei,  4^ — Contmued. 
conferred ; indicates  none  retained. 


Sdenoo. 

Phiktopby. 

Art. 

The61< 
ogy. 

iCedicine. 

Law. 

ScB. 

ScH. 
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i4 
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Iff 
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le 
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ir 
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PIlB. 

PIlD. 
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97 
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8 
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M 
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i 
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• 
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10 

13 

14 

19 

30 

91 

as 
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9ff 

99 
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I 

1 

8 
2 

21S 

6 

*?.\fi 

217 

1 

218 

3 

210 

220 

2 

221 

1 
8 

222 

ft 

.... 

223 

224 

1 
2 

22ft 

220 

8 

227 

1 

(a) 

1 

•  •  •  • 

228 

ft 

229 

7 

28 

230 

231 

e2 

232 

233 

234 

235 

2 

7 

238 

237 

1 

4 

/e 
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9 

238 
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8 

239 

240 
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241 

242 

248 

6 

244 

245 

246 

1 

1 

38 

247 

1 

248 

1 

240 

1 

1 

259 

<U 

251 

fi 

252 

• .  ■ . 

203 

tsn 

264 

2 

1 

6 

12 

2 

2oo 

256 

10 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

257 

258 

17 

15 

259 

1 

260 

•  •  •  • 

261 

9 

*i* 

6 

1 
2 

1 

•  •  «  • 

262 

8 

•  «  •  • 

263 

Iff 

1 

1 

17 

•  •  «  • 

204 

2 

265 

266 

2 

267 

268 

1 
1 

6 

n6 

U 

8 
o25 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

269 

nl 

270 

271 

1 

V 

272 

i"  Bachelor  of  science  and  literature.*' 
These  are  *' graduate  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute." 
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{Five  ai«  "master  of  English  literature,'*  and 

two  are  "mistress  of  English  literature." 
m  Ad  eundem  degree, 
n  Conferred  on  examination, 
o  Includes  seven  M.  L. 
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Table  XV.— Pabt  2.— Degrees  conferred  in  1878  hyprofeseional  eehooU  not  connected  with 

univtreiHes  and  eolteges. 


iDStitatloos  and  looatlooi. 

K 

^! 

9 

0 
2 

03 

6 

W7 

«24 

d7 
06 

ol8 

al8 
a8 

al6 
0 

020 
2 

ol8 
02 
03 
04 

0 

032 
al7 

031 

ol7 
0 

al6 

a4 

sll 

0 

/ma 

/24 
o26 

«a 

al4 

• 

10 
ol2 

a6 

/u 

al3 
oil 

Theology. 

UedidnB. 

Uir. 

(4 

1 

3 

P' 

I 

4 

s 

a6 

6 

i 

8 

1 

8 

A 

1 

1 

6 

r 

• 

1 

aCBOOLO  OF  TEDOLOOT. 

Paoiflc  Theoloffioal  Seminarv,  Oakland,  Cal 

San  Fnmciaoo  Tbeologloal  Beminaiy,  San  Ftanolaoo, 

Cal. 
AuKiiRta  Inatltatrt.  AnmiitahOa 

2 

2 

8 

4 

Chicago  Theological  Seminaxr.  Cbicaffo,  HI 

5 

5 

Preabytexian  Theological  Seminary  ofthe  Nortfaweatt 

Chicago,  HI.  •        »                    -^ 
Garrett  Biblical  Inatitnte,  BYanaton,  HI 

6 

13 
7 

7 

Baptiat  Union  Theological  Seminary,  lHorganPark.  HI. 

Angnstana  Theologi(»I  Seminary,  Rock  laland,  HI 

St.  Meinrad*s  Semmaiy,  St.  Meinrad,  Ind 

1 

8 

9 

10 

OollnirA  of  thft  RihiA.  T^Tlinirtnp,  Ky' - 

" 

11 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Looiaville,  Xy 
Banffor  Thpnlnfriniil  RnipiiiAry.  l*aT»lfOi*.  M« ^ 

12 

13 

Centenary  Biblical  Inatitnte.  JBaltimoie,  Md 

14 

Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Maaa 

Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Cambridge,  Mass — 
Kewton  Theological  Inatltution.  Newton  Centre,  Haaa 
New  Chorch  Theological  School.  Waltham,  Ifaaa  . ... 

A  ngsbnrg  SeminaryTMinneapolia,  Minif. 

Bishop  Green  Associate  Miaaion  and  Training  School, 

Dry  Grove,  Miss. 
German  Theological  School  of  Newark,  Bloomfleld, 

N.  J. 
DrAw  Theological  Bnninanr. Madison. V-J.,    ...... 

15 

2 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  (Hatch)  Cbnvoh 
in  America.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Preabyterian  Chnroh, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Auburn  Theological  Somlnary,  Auburn,  N.  Y 

Brooldyn  Lay  College  and  Bibhoal  Institate,  Brooklyn, 
N.  X. 

Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  Hamilton,  N.  T 

Newburgh  Theological  Seminary,  Newburgh,  N.  T.. 

General  Theologic^  Seminary  ofthe  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bochester  Theological  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  Suspension  Bridge, 
N.  Y. 

St  Joseph's  ProTindal  Seminaxy,  Troy,  N.  Y 

St  Mary's  Theological  Seminary,  Cleyeland,  Ohio 

German  Lutheran  Beminarv,  Colnmbus,  Ohio 

TJntnn  Biblical  Beminary.  iJayton.  Ohio ....... .^ 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

«11 

29 

80 

• 

81 

82 

38 

34 

35 

Heidelberg  Theological  Seminary,  Tiffin,  Oliio 

United  Preabyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Xenla, 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Eyangelical  Lutheran  Churoh,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Mead  viUe  Theological  School,  MeadyiUe,  Pa 

Philadelphia  Theological  Seminary  of  St  Charles 
Borromeo,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Bvaagelical  Lathecan 
Church.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Crozer  TheologicalSeminary,  TT^land,  Pa 

ThAolofficAl  flnrnf-nArv  of  tfiA  PnuihvtAriAxv  CThnnth 

86 

0 
10 

37 

38 

« 

0 

39 

f  ■■ 

46 

41 

42 

4a 

olO 

::::::  """i 

Colii£ibiA,&C.       '                         '                       "*  1 

1 

o  Number  of  graduates  reported. 
0  Cenificates  of  haying  completed  the  tail  ooone 
of  study. 

oladudes. 


d  Also  1  honorary. 

a  These  are  "  bachelor  of  aaered  thedtogy.** 
/Number  ordained  during  the  year. 
g  AJao  8  honoxaiy  A.  B.  cwnforxtBd. 
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44 

45 
46 

47 

48 


48 

60 
61 


lUSMtwIuiODS  And  jOCftUOSDS* 


Union  Theoloeloal  Seminary,  Hampden  Sidney,  Va .. 

Siohmand  InffEitnte,  Bichmond,  Va 

ThedlogiGal  Seminary  ^f  the  JSvanfielioal  Lntheran 

General  Synod  Soath^Salem,  Ya. 
Protestant  Epiaoopal  Tlieological  Seminary,  Theo* 

logloal  Semfoary,  Ya. 
Seminazy  of  St  mmciB  of  Sales,  St  I'mioia,  Wis.. 

SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

Union  College  of  Law  of  the  Uniyersit^  of  Chioago 

and  the  Northwestem  University,  Chicaii^o,  HI. 
School  of  Law,  University  of  Maiy  umd,  Baltimore,  Hd 
Law  School  of  Cmcinnati  Ck>llege,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

SCHOOLS  OT  MXDXCDIX. 


62  Medical  College  of  Alabama,  Mobfle,  Ala 

63  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific,  San  Fnmcisoo,  Cal . . 

64  Atlanta  Medical  College,  Atlanta,  Ga 

65  Rash  Medical  College,  Chicago,  111 

66  Woman's  Hospital  Medical  College,  Chicago,  HI 

57     Medical  College  of  Bvansville,  Elvansville,  Ind 

68  Port  Wayne  Medical  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

69  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Keokuk,  Iowa. . 

60  Hospital  CoUege  of  Medicine,  Xonisville,  Kv 

61  Kentacky  School  of  Medicine,  Lonisville,  Ky 

60    Medical  department  of  the  University  of  Lonisvffle, 

Louisville,  Ky. 
68    Medici  department  of  University  of  Louisiana,  New 

Orleans.  La. 
64    College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  Md  . 
66     University  of  Maryland,  Medical  Department,  Bidtl- 

more,McL 

66  Detroit  Medical  College,  Detroit,  Mich 

67  Kansas  Citv  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

68  Missouri  Medical  College,  St  Louis,  Mo 

68    St  Louis  Medical  College,  St  Louis,  Mo 

70  Medical  department  University  of  BuiBiIo,  BnflUo, 

71  Bellevne  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York.  N.  Y. . 

72  Woman's  Medical  CoUegeof  the  New  York  Inmmazy, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
78    Cincinnati  CoUege  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Ginoin- 
natt  Ohio. 

74  Miami  Medical  College,  Chidnnati,  Ohio 

75  Clevehmd  Medical  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

76  Columbus  Medical  CoUege,  Columbus.  Ohio 

77  Starling  Medical  CoUege,  Columbus,  Ohio 

78  Jefferson  Medical  CoUege,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

79  Woman's  Medical  CoUege  of  Pennsylvaaia,  Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

80  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Oavo]in% 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

81  Medical  department  University  of  NashvUle,  Nash- 

vlUe,  Tenn. 

82  NashvUle  Medical  CoUege,  NashvUle,  Tenn 

83  Bennett  Medical  CoUege,  Chicago,  Hi 

84  American  Medical  CoUege,  St  Ixtuis,  Mo w^ ( 

85  Eclectic  Medical  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
'     New  York,  N.Y.       »  '  "• 

a  Number  of  graduates  reported. 

6  Includes  1  honorary  M.  D.  audi  29  flpeeial  di- 

J>lomas  confirmatory  of  those  granted  by  the  Med- 
cal  CoUege  of  Port  Wayne,  an  institulaQin  which 
was  replaced  by  the  present  coUege. 
0 1  honorary  M.  D.  was  ooofeixid. 


9 


alO 
07 
07 

al2 


84 


66 


18 

26 

24 

126 

7 

21 

MO 

o81 

19 

24 

71 

66 

79 
68 

20 
9 

102 

#69 

42 

180 
7 

82 

50 

050 
26 

208 
17 

A25 

46 

89 
28 

86r 


Theology* 


8 


Medicine. 


«ii 


•^■^^•*' 


18 

26 

24 

126 

7 

21 

540 

o61 

19 

24 

71 

56 

79 
68 

20 
9 

102 

S50 

42 

180 
7 

82 

50 
/27 
gSO 

26 
208 

17 

A26 

46 

82 
28 
8$ 
26^ 


84 

t29 
56 


dlO 


d  These  ate  "master  of  phatmaoy.'* 
0  Includes  4  ad  eundem  degrees. 
/Includes  1  honoraiy  degree. 

X7  are  ad  eundem  degrees. 
Includes  2  "Uoentiate  in  pharmacy.** 
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XURiwIwOPS  flOCLlOOfltifOOS* 


Theology. 


8 


^ 
C) 


MedUdnei. 


6 


Iaw. 


8 


I 


86 
«7 
88 
89 

90 
91 

92 


94 
95 
96 
97 
96 
99 
lOO 
101 

102 
308 
104 
105 
106 
lOT 

108 
109 
110 


ScleoticHMUmllxittitate.  CindmiAti,  OUp. 

Chicago  HonuBopathio  CckUega,  Chicago,  HI < 

Hahnemann  Meoical  College,  Chioago,  111 

HomoBopathio  Medical  Col&ge  of  Muaooil,  St  Louis, 

Mo.  ^^ 

Miaaonri  School  of  Midwiferv,  St.  Loola,  Mo 

'Svw  York  Homffiopathio  Meoloal  College,  iN«w  Zoxk, 

K.Y. 
New  York  Medical  College  tot  Women,  Kew  Torlc, 

N.Y. 

Piilte  Medhsal  College,  Cincfamati.  Ohio 

HomoBopathio  Hospital  College.  CleveUnd,  Ohio ..... 

Hahnemann  Medical  Cdlleffe,rhiladelBhla,  Pa 

Baltimore  CoU^  of  Dental  Sniwy,  Balthnore*  Mid. 

Boston  Dental  Collese,  Boston,  Mass 

Missooii  Dental  College,  St.  Lotds^  Mo. . 
bllege  of  Dentistry^  New  Y< 
Ohio  C<dlege  of  Dental  Snrgery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Snrgery*  Philadel* 


Kew  York  College  of  Dentistry^  New  York,  N.  Y. 

eof  Dc 

la  Coll 
jphifli;  Fa. 
Philadelphia  Dental  College,  Philadelphia  Pft.^^. . 

id 
mi 
»C 
lege  of  1 
YMk.N.Y. 

Cincinnati  College  cf  PhasamMm  CfnoftmftQ^  OhA^  ^. 
Philadelnhia  CoUegp  of  Pharmacy*  PhiladelphlaJPa^ 
NattonaCCoUege-OK  Phagpaoj^w— htwgton,  D.  O  •  ».* 

-I       ■■     m    •      •      ■  »■* 


ChiosAO  CoUeee  of  Phamuusy*  Chicago,  lU 

Maryumd  Cd&ge  of  Phaimaoy»  Baltimore,  Md 

~ "SostookMasa^.. 

'UiS^MlK 

of  PharauM^  o<  thfrCll^  at  New  Xock^New 


Massaohnsetts  College  of  Phannaoy.  « 
St  Lonis  College  of  Pharmacy,  St  Lo 


128 
o88 
100 
(25 

«13 

ia» 

27 


24 
63 
21 
12 
8 
11 
24 
80 

41 
14 
22 
80 
16 
66 


118^ 
<22, 


123 
086 
100 
(25 


r ' 


539 
27 


24 
63 


i«ifclM»lB*l 


21 
12 

8 

U 
24 
80 

41 


14 
22 
80 
16 
66 

18 

118 

d2 


.... » 


h-^ 


a  56  of  these  are  ad  enndem* 
Mnolndeatad  enndeu 


0  Doctor  of  midwifery.. 
d'The«»ar»  **  doctor  oC 
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L     Ilonnoa    STnodlo*)    Female    College, 

Floreaoe.  Alt. 
a     JudMin  Feraala  IiuUtnte,  Muton,  Al>... 
B     UatJod  Female  fi«zaiiiary»  HarlOD,  Ala  - , 
I     Alkbanu  Ceotnl  Funde  CoUega,Tiw- 

o«Jooi»,AU. 
S     WeslByai  Femito  CoHecs,  WOmliigtaD, 

B  DaJtoD  Fmule  CoUen,  TMton,  Ght 

I  UaiiroeFeiiuleCoUBge.Foa^O« 

a  OrUBn  Female  College.  OiiOii.Os. 

I  Veelejm  Female  Cayate,kUcini,Oa... 

[I  Hlghlaod  College  ferW«iun,Hlslilaiid 

1     DllnoU  Female  College,  JaekwnT)lle,in. 

Z     St.Maiy'aSohool.KiioiTllle.IlI 

a     Tmmannlatfl  ConoepUon  Aoademy,  DtT- 

otpottilon. 
I    College  of  the  SUen  of  BatlMiy,  To- 

pelUiEaiia. 

B    CUnton  College  Clliitmi,Kv 

t  TraoUlD  Female  Collega,  Auklln,  Ey. . 
T  Liberty  Female  CollMe,  Olaagov,  Kj  ... 
S  HaatUton  Female  Collua.  LextnEtoD.  Kj 
B     Leiinglon  Female  Cou^^  Le^ngUm, 

0  H^Hibntg   Female  Ctdlege,  Millen- 

1  PaduoahBWale  College,  PadDoah.Sf.. 

2  lonDFeiDaleC<dlaaa,BDUellvlIla.KT.. 
I     SbelbyrHIa  Pemale  College,  Shelbyrllle, 

1  Staafacd  Female  CeIlege,8taotbrd,Ey.. 
S    Cedar  Bluff  FcataleC<3lecB,Voodbiiai, 

■     emiDian   Female  Ctdlegiate  AUtUota, 

Cllatoii,Lik 
T     MaaOald  FemiOe  College,  Hanafleld,  La. 
S    Uelse  WealeyBa  Semlnair  and  Female 

College,  Eent'a  HIIL  Mt. 
9    BalUmore  Female  C^lage,BBltfanDrB,Hd 

0  S^edeilek  Female  Bemlaai;.  Fredeiiok, 

1  Beonel  Semjttaiy,  UlmuBpolla,  IClon 

3  Whltvorth  Female  College,  BimkhaToi, 

3    FnnkUn  Fenale  College, 

i    HBrldlaa  Female  College,  Meridian.  m-« 
i    Union  Female  Col]ege,l)ittaid,  Wm. 
B     Cblckaaaw  Female  College,  PonM 

7     Lea  Female  Collage,  SammitlOu 

a  Btophaiu  Female  CaU«e,C(dnmbla.  Mo. 
a    FDR(inB]mDdloalFema&iCoUegB,FnUon, 

D   ^idepvideBoe    Ftanala    OiAege,    Inds- 

l     St.  LoaU  Seminary,  JennlDge,  Mo 

i  Bapdit  Female  College,  Leitngton,  Mo. . 
i  CeatnlFeraaleCaUeRB,  Leilngh)a.HD.. 
I  BUzabeth  Anil  Fenwe  fiemioarj,  Lex. 
I      ingUm,  Mo. 

aWiththedunwof  "ftdlgndoBte." 

bTheae  are  laonttte  degree*. 

iDegnea  not  ipwdAed. 
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4 

lattltations  and  looatioiia. 

AH  degrees. 

n 

• 

5 

f4 

4 
A 

►4 

»4 

0 

.4 

i 

13 

9 

• 

a 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

le 

11 

13 

45 

Clftv  SfflDinarT.  XiibcHrtv. Mo .,.^--.t.».,,» 

4 
6 

8 
08 

6 
14 
12 
68 

6 
28 

7 

4 

10 

»3 
04 

d4 

64 

18 

6 

6 

5 

42 

20 
62 

7 

6 
2 

11 

63 
64 
aS 
61 
6 

8 

12 

4 

46 

St  Joseph  X^male  CoUegOk  St  Joseph, 

Mo. 
2few  Hampshire  Gonfenmoe  SemJiiAiy 

and  Female  College,  Tilton,  N.  H. 
Tilden  Ladles*  Semmary,  WestLebflnon, 

N.H. 
BoTdoQtown  Female  College,  Borden- 

town,  N.  J. 
Pennington  Seminary  and  Female  Col- 

lefpate  Institute,  Pennington,  N.  J. 
OreensboTo'    Female   Coltege,  Greens- 
boro', N.  C. 
Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institnte,  Mnr^ 

f reesboroS  N.  C. 
Thomasville  Female  College^  Thomas- 

ville,N.C. 
Cincinnati  Wesleyan  College^  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Olendale  Female  College^  Glendale,  Ohio. 
Irving  Female  College,  Meohanicsbuig, 

Pa. 
Pittsburgh  Female  College,  Pittsbnrgh, 

Pa. 
Bristol  Female  College,  Bristol,  Tenn .... 
Brownsville  Female  College,  Browns- 
ville, Tenn. 
Wesleyan  Female  College,  Brownsville, 

Tenn. 
Tennessee   Female  College,  FivnUln, 

Tenn. 
Memphis  Conference  Female  Institate, 

JacKson,  Tenn. 
Cumberland  Female  College,  MoMinn- 

ville,  Tenn. 
Mnrfreesboro'  Female  Ihstitntd,  Hur- 

freesboro',  Tenn. 
Sonle  Female  College,  Mnrfreesboro', 

Tenn. 
W.  E.  Ward's  Seminary  for  Toong  La- 
dies, Kashvillo,  Tenn. 
Maiy  Sharp  College,  Winchester,  Tenn . . 
Young   Ladies'   School,  Southwestern 

Univeraity,  Georsetown,  Tex. 
Baylor  Feinale  College,  Independenoe, 

d?ez. 

Waco  Female  Colleger  Waco,  Tex 

Vermont  Methodist  Seminar '  and  Fe- 
male College,  Montoelier,  vt 
Martha  Washington  College,  Abingdon, 

Va. 
Hollins  Institute,  Botetourt  Springs,  Ya. 
Koanoke  Female  College,  Danville,  Ya . . 

Marion  Female  Colleze,  Marion,  va 

Southern  Female  Couese,  Petersburg,  Ya 
Richmond  Female  Ihsatnte,  Bichmond, 

Ya. 
Broaddus  Female  College,  Clarkabonu 

W.Ya. 
Milwaukee  College,  iaiwaakee»  Wis.... 

6 

4 

47 

4 

48 

49 

6 
14 

RO 

m 

12 

B? 

R3 

4 

16 

7 
8 

2 

2 

64 

2 

6 

m 

m 

1 

4 

1 

67 

1 

s 

68 

60 

8 

flO 

2 

81 

r    . 

82 

2 

6 
6 
5 
42 
1 

16 

83 

64 

65 

66 

1 

67 

10 

68 

60 

7 

■ 

70 

6 

1 

n 

1 

n 

10 

1 

78 

74 

73 

76 

77 

8 

3 

78 

62 

79 

12 

a  Decrees  not  specified. 

6  With  the  desree  of  "fiill  gnhdnttte.'* 

« Includes  IJKS. 


dlndudie  2  "gxadnate  in  n«ioh." 
#  **lBngIi8h  gradntttei." 
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If 


Alabuiu  Ingtltntlon 


trial  noma  for  the  Blind, 
luitltiition  for  the  CoLoied  BUsd 

■iwl  I>ei^>Mul«s.* 
Uuylind  InitltatlDn  for  Uis  lo- 

itruotloD  of  the  Blind. 
Fetklu*  ItHtltatlon  and  W»w 

ohnaetts  School  for  ths  Blind. 
Ulohl^HI  Institlltlou  forthe  Eda- 

obUod  of  the  Dttt  and  Dumb 


rplAailiiDifiirtlu 
brtltatlonnirbh 


irebn«k»   InmttDtlcra    Ibr    Om 

Blind. 
Stw  York  But*  ItHtltatlon  for 

tha  Blind. 
lfe<r  Tork  luitttaUon  for  tlia 

Blind. - 
Korth  Carolina  Inatltntlon  for  the 

DMtf  isd  Dnmh  and  the  Blind. 
Ohio  InaUtaUun  for  the  Bdoiw- 

tlon  of  tha  Blind. 
Oregon  Innltale  fiir  the  Blind .. . 

fbrlhe 


the  EdDCalInn  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

1  Bcboal  for  ths  Blind  . 


Ten*  InetltaUoiL  of  Leaning 


mod  Dumb  and  th 


VirglDia  Initltallon  for  the 
_  ..if  anc]  Oambondtlie  Blind. 
WlKonslnlnitltntionfortbeBd- 


LoniniIle.E;. 

Baton  Bonee.  Ia 

BeItIinon,Ud... 
Baltimore,  Md ._ . 
Beaton,  H*«a.... 
711nt,UIoh 

Failbatilt,  Minn. 

Jaokaoii,Ulw... 


8t.Lc 


a.  Mo.. 


ITehraaka   Citr, 

Nabr.  ' 

Bata»la,H.T... 

KewToi*,  H.  Y. 

BalBlsh,N.C.... 

CalnmbDB,  Ohio  i 

Balam,  Oreg 

FhllAdelphlk,Pa. 

Cadai  Sprfau,  B. 
C. 

KuhTme,  Taim. 


8taanton.7a... 
Bomney,  W.Ta. 
JaiiaiTllIe,Wi(. 


•SB 


Waning    Wilkin,   i 


'    Oeo-HLUIhr... 
B.niuitoon.., 


:   nedeHekD.  Uor- 
FrederlokD.  Hor- 


Corporatioii  ■ 
Coiporatlon. 


i   J.W.Paiker.. 

i    J.J.Dow.prlndpsl  & 


i    /.KFarcoelee 

Rev.A.D.Wllbor, 

Win.B.Walt 

BeieklBh  A.  Gnd- 
Q.  il  Smrad,  il  i . . 

:   Ura.  J.  O.  Davne, 


State... 

State... 


SUte 

Stale 

CorpoTBtion. 


I  B.f.Walkar 

I   J.  H,BtDitevuit.. 
I    Frank  Halnoy. .. 

Cbarlea  D.  UeCo;.  1 

J.  C.  Corel!... 


for  1977. 

■See  Tablo  XVJLU. 
tlCnaleUlaagbt 


f  For  both  departmanta. 
d  Departmont  for  tbo  blind  not  fel 
elnclndee  Talna  of  fnmltnifi. 
/Baakot  making  la  alao  taught 
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'plies  to  in^pdrin  by  ihs  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
f^i^niifies lume ;  ....  indloaletao 


a 


y  I  8 


^«« 


as- 


.a 

a 


I 


9 


11 


5  ■    32 
0  .    27 


90 

130 
95 


Ifoiployments  taaghl 


t« 


a 
a 


le 


X 


u 


I 


11 


X 
X 


I 

i 


19 


a 


^ 


13 


X 
X 


I 


14 


15 


Library. 


i 


? 


I 


16 


50 
800 


I 

13 


ir 


20 


Property,  income,  &o. 


! 

•it 


18 


(a) 
$30,000 


<§ 


ill 

Hi 


^ 


19 


(a) 
111.000 


M 

a|i 


P 


ocfi«S 


20 


1778 
0 


I 

I 

18 


I 


91 


$0,901 
c38,000 


a 

II 

II 


O 

H 


99 


(a) 

$10,021 
(a) 


2 
8 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
18 
14 
16 

16 


17 

18 

19 


21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 

87 
28 
29 
80 
31 


4  i    58 

..    123 

t 

3  '  110 

5  110 
2  !    47 


I 


89 

28 


14 
3  52 
3     123 

47 

21 


182 

598 

596 

400 

116 

402 

45 

29 
210 
960 


X 
X 

X 

/x 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 


X 
X 

X 

X 

(if) 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 

X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

X 

X 
X 

K 


42 


600 
993 

1,888 
600 
147 

1,200 
100 

21 
254 
,540 
(a) 

860 


100 


42 

150 

5 

4 

81 

140 

(a) 


80,000 
129,193 

#330,000 

285^000 

30,000 

90,000 

M,000 

(a) 
265,000 
299,654 

(a) 

25^000 


13,500 
29,750 

80.000 

24,466 

10,240 

19,920 

10,000 

(a) 
12,526 
80,000 

(a) 

6^000 


125 
81,505 


10,250 


540 
0 


857 

«600 

6,130 

16^670 


82,800 
27,071 
10,240 
28,966 
8,040 

08,800 
17,655 
66,128 


9,802 
29,670 

31,405 

24,134 

10,200 

18,715 

7,058 

(a) 
22,959 
65,440 

(a) 


2  108 
2  23 
4  189 
197 
il07 
178 
12 
200 
e41 


0 
1 

7 
0 
2 

1 
2 


35 
425 

1,263 


52 
69 
33 
21 
90 


1,000 

18 

1,006 

e200 

221 


X 
X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 
X 


X 

X 
X 


J* 


X 
X 
X 
X 

•  ■ ' 

X 
X 

X 


K 

X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

X 

X 
X 


100 
1,188 
600 
(«) 


100 

74 


(a) 


X 

X 


400 
050 


20 
150 


100,000 

18,000 

832,260 

859,703 

(a) 
500,000 

A500 
200,000 


21,000 

8,700 

40,000 

60,321 

(») 


6^263 
7,962 


8,700 

46,263 

198,276 


232 

48- 

278 


X 

ftx 

X 
X 

Ix 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


1,481 


X 

X 


100 
1,050 


90 


88^400 

40,000 

(a) 

(a) 
156,000 


2,000 
48,500 
(a) 

14»600 

19,080 

(a) 

(a) 
18»600 


6,033 


2,000 
63,844 


8,836 
47)600 

191,  sn 

(a) 
40,653 

2,000 

67,690 


9 
0 


14,611 

19,080 

c86;282 


(a) 


19,017 


16,641 
18,769 

(a) 

(a) 
18,673 


7  nnisl)  and  hat  maUng  are  alto  tanghti 
h.  Value  of  apparatOB. 
»  For  two  yeara. 

39  b 


i  Basket  making  and  carpet  weaving  are  alao  taaght. 
h  Telegraphy  is  alao  tanght. 
2  Carpet  weaying  is  alao  taught. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
28 

24 
25 
28 
27 
28 

20 
80 
31 
32 
33 
84 
35 
30 

87 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 


Kame. 


Oonnecticnt  Industrial  School  for  Girls. . 
State  Befoim  Sohool 


Chicago  Indnstrial  and  Beform  School . . . 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 


Illinois  State  Xteform  School 

Illinois  Indnstrial  School  for  Girls. 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 


Indiana  Heformatory  Instltation  for  Vfo- 

men  and  Girls. 

House  of  Befhge 

Iowa  Beform  School* 

Girls*  department  of  the  Iowa  Be£atm 

School. 

House  of  Reftxge 

St  Alphonsus'  House  of  Mercy f 


Maine  State  Beform  School. 


House  of  Befuge 


House  of  Befonnation  and  Ijistmotion  for 
Colored  Children.* 

Maryland  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

House  of  Industry 

Honsoof  Beformation* 

Marcella  Street  Home 


Penitent  Female's  Befoge. 

Truant  School* 

Truant  School 


State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Lawrence  Industrial  School 

House  of  Befonnation  for  Juvenile  OfTonden 

State  Primary  School 

Plummer  Farm  School 


Truant  School 

State  Beform  School 

Worcester  Truant  Beform  School 

Detroit  House  of  Correction 

State  House  of  Correction 

State  Beform  School 

Minnesota  State  Reform  School... 
House  of  Befuge 


State  Beform  School 

St  Francis  Catholic  Protectory. . . 
New  Jersey  State  Beform  School. 
State  Industrial  School  for  Girls. . 

House  of  Shelter 

Catholic  Protectory  for  Boys 

Catholic  Protectory  for  Gins 


Kew  York  State  Befonnatozy 

Association  for  BeMending  Children  and 

Young  Girls. 
Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home  (Women*s  Prison 

Association).* 
Kew  York  House  of  Beftige..... 


New  York  Magdalen  Benevolent  Society. 
Western  House  of  Befioge* 


Location. 


MidcDetown,  Conn  ... 
West  Meiiden,  Conn. 


Chicago,  HI 
Ghicagotlll 


Pontiao,ni 

South  Evanston,  Hi . 
Indianapolis,  Ind  — 


H^diamapolis,  Ihd . . 


PlainfleHliid 

Eldora,Iowa 

Mt  Pleasant,  Iowa. 


Lonl8vlUe,Ky... 
Kew  Orleans,  La . 


Portland, Me  ... 
Baltimore,  Md .. 
Cheltenham,  Md 


Orange  Grove^  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 


Boston,  Mass  . .. . 
Boston.  Mass  — 
Cambrtdgo,  Mass 


Lancaster,  Mass 
Lawrence,  Mass 
Lowell, Mass  ... 
Monson,  Mass  .. 
Salem, Mass .... 


Springfield,  Moss  . . . 
Westborough,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass . . . . 

Detroit  Mich 

Ionia,  Mich 

Lansing,  Mich 

St  Paul,  Minn 

StLoui8,Mo 


Msnchester,  N.  H , 

Denvttle,N.J 

Jamesburg,N.  J.. 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Albany,  N.Y 

BufBalo,N.Y 

BnffiJo^N.Y 


Elmir^HT.Y 

New  York.  N.Y.  (136 

Second  avenue). 
NewYork,N.Y 


New  York,  N.Y.  (Ban- 

dall*s  Island). 
New  York,  N.Y 


Bochester,  N.  Y. 


I 


3 


1870 
\854 

1863 
1859 

1871 
1877 
1873 

1873 

1868 
1868 
1873 

1865 


1850 
1855 
1872 
1866 


1859 
1877 

1819 
1877 


1855 
1873 
1844 
18o4 
1870 


1848 
1863 
1860 
1877 
1856 
1808 
1854 

1854 


1867 
1871 
1868 
1866 


1876 
1870 

1845 

1825 

1827 

1849 


Private,  aided  by 
State 


Boman  Catholio. 


State 

Municipal  ..... 
Sisters  of  ttw 

Shepherd. 
State. 


State 
State 
State 


..I 

J 


Municipal . .. 

Boman  Catholio. 


Stete 


Stete,  mnnicipal, 

private. 
State  and  mnnicipal 


Directors . 
Municipal 
Mnnicipal 
Mnnicipfid 


Municipal 
Mnnicipal 


Stete 

Municipal 
Municipal 

Stete 

Private... 


Mnnicipal 

Stete 

Mnnicipal 
Municipal 

Stete 

Stete 

State 

Mnnicipal 


Stete 


State 
State 


Prttato 

Boman  Catholio. 


State.. 
Private 


Stete 
State 


State. 


*  Fmn  zetoxn  ibr  1877. 
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fman  repUm  to  l«yi<w>#  Hf  ike  UnMd  8taU9  Bwrtam  of  EduetUi4m. 


SupeciiilMidMiitk 

l^mnber  of 

teacbera, 

offioera,and 

aaaiatanta. 

• 

1 

N 

Age. 

a 

6. 

y 

H 

0 

:barie0H.BoDd 

Lieoige  £.  Howe 

1 
11 

16 

7 

9-16 
Under  16 

except  morder. 

llothfir  AlAryof  lhANa> 

tivity,  rapeiiai; 

r.X)..Scoii)iet,lC.P 

fvhzaM.  Miller 

Ilrjibcr   Mftcy  of   81 

AnscliD,  Boperiozeaa. 

0 

14 

1 

83 

5 

3 

12 

« 

12 
8 
5 

8 

5ando¥er 

10-16 
3-18 
ISandover 

6-16 

7-18 
5-16 
6-10 

6-16 

Uomly  oondnct. 

Crime  only. 

Conunifcment  by  county  or  need  of  protection. 

Commitment  by  tbe  female  city  conrt  for  drunken- 

nesa  or  prostitution. 
Incorrigibility,  danger  of  ruin,  theft,  need  of  a  home, 

fto. 
Vagrancy,  incorrigibility,  and  petty  crime. 

Fames  O'Brien... 

18 
7 
2 

12 

iv,  Tf.  Wimins 

:^  D.  LevelUng 

>  Caldwell .... 

kirtber  Idary  Austin 
CjitoII. 
■:  ixu  Wenftwortti 

Robert  J.  Kirkwood. ..  . 

wen,  Jobn  W.  Horn .... 

'ohn  W.  Comelins 

iiiv  C.  Underwood .... 

Hnat  be  aoond  in  mind  and  body. 

7 
16 
13 

1 

9 

4 
8 
2 

8-16 

6-18 

7^16 

10-18 

Any  oifenae  amenable  to  law  except  muzder  in  the 

niat  degree.    ^ 
Placed  in  care  oAhe  inatitution  untfl  21  years  of  ag^ 

Vagrancy  and  inoonigiblUty. 

Vagrancy,  immorality,  &c. 

my  C.  Underwood  .... 

9 

2 

6-16 

5-14 

14-85 

6-16 

ATora^lO 

7-17 
8-15 
7-16 
3-10 
10-16 

Averaeell 

7-17 

5-14 

Conaent  of  directora. 

Sent  by  directora  of  public  fnatitations  or  held  on 
aentencea  impoaed  by  oourta. 

>li*fs  Marr  "Webb 

5 

1 

r-iv  C  Underwood .... 

V  iiiiam  K  Hongb,  war- 
•hn. 
r.  Porter  Brown. ...... 

uF.  Biahop 

4 

Tmancy. 

2 

1 
1 

26 
2 

11 
3 

3 

None. 

orenzo  Pbelpa 

:.  V.  J.  n.  Bradford 

ijiu-lea  A.  Johnaon .... 

in»tm  S.  Feaaesmaater 
:  V.  LntbcrH.  Sheldon 
:  D  ):imin  F.  ParUinrat. 
r>9c  [>h  Nicholaen. ..... 

Petty  crime,  homeleeaneaa.  or  indigence. 
Commitment  by  parcnta  for  ungovernable  oandoot 

and  the  payment  of  |2  a  week. 
Tnuncy* 

81 
0 

25 
8 

30 
3 

15 

5 

12 
20 
...... 

17 
1 
5 

Committed  for  tmancy  only. 

raak  ILHowe 

v.J.G.Biheldoffer.. 
JmD.Shoflbr 

f>hn  C.Ray 

8 
5 

7 

5 

*"i2* 

4 

2 

14 

10-16 

Under  17 

3-16 

g-17 
5-17 
8-16 
7-16 

Commitment  by  conrta  for  incorrigibility  and  crime. 
Being  abandoned,  destitute,  guilty  of  crime  or  mia> 

demeanor,  or  incorrigible. 
Commitment  for  crime. 

Ku  I^^natina,  anperior. 
.im;>a  H.  Eaatman 

!  I  rirt  F.Perry,  matron 
r  n*  p  TlTr  Jonpa  , 

Kone. 

Need  of  reformation. 

» V,  TbomaaF.  Hinoa.. 

father   Harv  of   St 

D'>minio,  anperioreaa. 

.  li.  Brockway 

[r«.  Mary  C.  1).  Starr. 

30 

0 
6 

8 

29 

16-30 

Commitment  by  conrta  for  tbe  first  act  of  felony. 
In  need  of  nfbrmation:  receiyed  on  voluntaiy  ap* 

iir<;sident. 

iicia  Pearaon. ........ 

plication. 
A  deaire  to  reform. 

jrael  C.tTonoa. ........ 

88 

Under  16 

Crime.  Tagrancy,  and  diaorderly  conduct. 

.  M.  Fellowak  flrat  di- 

r»»ctrc«9. 

i:\i  S^FoUon 

28 

14 

8-16 

OftonsM  against  tho  lows  of  tbe  Statob 
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KkooU  for  187%  d^o.— Continiied. 


Sapezinteiide&t. 

ITimibflr  of 

tesdierSi 

officers,  and 

ssslstsmts. 

1 

^ 

Age. 

Other  conditfaas. 

A 

• 

7 

8 

0 

Brother  Adiisn  sad  BIb- 

terM.Ainbro8iAi 
Jno,  D.  Minonr >.. 

16 

86 
9 

7-14 
5-16 

Yagzan^,  inoonigibflity,  theft^  Ac 

RHfllt.il.D 

7-16 
10-16 

10-16 

G.S.I]mis  .«^...i 

CharUti  Donglsss 

14 
8 

10 

a 

boy  under  18  msy  be  sent  from  the  penuentiaiy. 
Host  be  aoond  in  body  and  mind. 

G.  A  SbaUenbexger . . . . 

J.Hood  Laverty 

W.Alex.Biilkl03r 

Martin  L.Eldrl&e 

Kin  V«T7  l?>ni^ 

86 

4 

10 

9 

18 

8 
14 
12 

6-81 

7-16 

♦-16 

Under  18 

Bonnd  in  mind  and  body,  and  legal  oommitmsnt  by 
court  or  magistrate. 

Larceny,  yagrancy,  truancy,  and  incorrigibility. 
Admitted  at  the  option  of  the  trustees  as  $2  a  week. 
Need  of  reformation. 

WminDG.Fsirbonk... 
Harv  £.  Bodcwell 

6 

7 

4 

80 
9 

10-16 

Boysnnder 

10;  girls 

under  16. 

10-16 
7-16 

Commlited  by  parents  or  guardians. 
Truants,  turants,  and  beggars,  those  in  danger  of 
fUling  into  vice  or  immorality,  or  those  whonave 

prlsonmentk 
Honew 

aXlCPntoam 

SamiwiaHalliB 

88 
13 

TAJBSMXSL-^Suaiaiimoff^arm 


2 
8 

4 
6 
0 
7 
8 

9 
10 
U 

12 
13 
14 
15 

le 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
82 
83 
84 
35 
80 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47 
48 

49 
50 
61 
62 
68 


ZTmha. 


10 


lowft  Be- 


Conneetiont  Industrial  School  for 

Olrk. 

Steto  Itoform  School 

Chicago  liBdiutrial  and  Beform  School 

Honae  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

niinoia  State  Beform  School 

UUnoia  Xndoatrial  School  for  Girli ... 

House  of  fhe  Good  Shepherd 

Indiana  Bef ormatory  Inatltixtkm  for 

Women  and  Giila. 

Honae  of  Beflage 

Iowa  Beform  School* 

Girla'  department  of  the 

form  School. 

Honae  of  Befige 
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Table  XXI.— Xi«<  of  orpJkaii  oxfWmB^  wldien^  orphaiu^  homes,  infant  asylums,  indiuMa^ 
schools,  and  miscellaneous  tMorities  from  whiA  no  information  has  hetm  remooi. 


Name. 


Lootttion. 


A^vlmn  for  Girls 

Female  Orphan  Aaylnm 

Mikle  Orphan  Aayliun 

8t.  Catherine's  Ovphan  Asylum 

St.  James' Asylum 

Watkinson's  Juvenile  Asylnm  and  Farm  School 

MiddleaexConnl^  Orphans*  Home 

Home  for  Friendless  and  Destitute  Children 

Baptist  Orphans*  Home 

Methodist  Oiphans*  Home 

A  a  ipsta  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Maory's  (nphan  AJBylnm 

<^o1nnibn8  Female  Orphan  Asylimi 

White  Bluff  Female  Orphanage 

Swedish  Orphan  Asvlum 

German  Orphan  Asylum 

PTote8tantI)eaoonees'B  Orphan  Home 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

Woodland  Home  for  Orphan  and  Friendless 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum 

Kvansville  Orphan  Asylum 

Ladies*  AuzUtaiy  Orphan  Asylum  Society 

JeflTeraonvllle  Oiphan  Asylum 

Jefferson  County  Orphan  Home 

(rerman  Orphan  As;^um 

rrotestont  Orphan  Asylum 

Widows'  and  Orphans  Home 

Onihans'  Home 

Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd ^. 

Su  Louis  Female  Orphan  Asylum 

IndustrialSohooloi  the  Holy  Cross 

Mount  Oarmel 

Newsboys' Lodging  Home 

The  Protestant  Orphans'  Home 

Bath  Military  and  xfavidChphan  Asylum 

<  Orphans' Home 

General  German  Orphan  Asylum 

Henry  Watson  Children's  Aid  Society 

Ke]M>  Orphan  Home •. 

St.  James' Home  for  Homeless  Chfl^ren 

Protestant  Episcopal  Orphan  Asylum 

North  End  Mission 

Temporary  Home  for  the  Destitute 

West  EnaShelteTing  Arms 

Shaw's  Asylum  for  Mariners' Ctuldrm 

Home  for  Young  Women  and  Children 

Children's  Aid  Sooietv 

Hampden  County  Children's  Aid  Society 

N.  E.  County  Home  for  Orvhsai  and  Homeless  Children 

Children's  Friend  Society 

Orphan  Asylum 

Foundlings  Home - 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Home g 

Orphan  Ajivlnm 

Orphans' Home 

Boys' Industrial  School 

Girls'  Industrial  School 

Home  for  the  FriendLeas 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

I<:pi8€opal  OiphMis' Home 

Southern  Methodist  Orphjm  Home 

Mission  Free  School 

Western  Oiplum  Asylum 

Nevada  Orpnan  Asylum 

Concord  Female  Benevolent  Aaaooiation 

Orphan  Asylum ». , 

(.'hildren'sHome 

Taniden  Home  for  Friendless  Childxen 

M.  Mary's  Girls'  Orphan  Asylum 

St,  Micnael's  Orphan  Asylum 

Orphans'  Home 

St.  Joseph'B  Girls*  C^him  Asylum.. .' 

Children's  Home 

Albany  Orphan  Asylum 

Orphans*  uome  of  St  Peter's  Church 

St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School 


LosAngelea,  CaL 
San  Juan,  Cal. 
Wataonvme,  CaL 
Huif ord,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Hartfbrd,  CcmL 
Middletown,  Coon. 
Wilmingtan,D6L 
Atlanta,  6ft. 
Atbmta,  Ga. 
Augusta^Gkk 
Augusta,  Ckk. 
Columbus,  Gkk 
White  Bl^Ga. 
Andoyer,  Hl 
Havelock,  HL 
JadEsonvin&IIL 
SpringfleHin. 
Qnincy,IlL 
EransTille,  Ihd. 
EyansTille,  Ind. 
ETansTiUe,  Ind. 
JeffersonTule,  Ind. 
Madison,  Ind. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
LeSTenworth,  Kane. 
Coringtcm,  Ky. 
FranUbrt^Xy. 
TSIew  Orieans,  La. 
Kew  Orleans,  La. 
l^'ew  Orleans,  La. 
Ifew  Orieans,  La. 
Kew  Orleans,  La» 
Kew  Orleans,  La. 
Bath,  Me. 
Bath,  Me. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Balttmore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Frederick,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mam, 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Ksntncket  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Winohendon,Ms68. 
Worcester,  Maaa. 
Baraga,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Bast  Safflnaw.Midh. 
Mttquette,  Mieh. 
Minneapolis,  Ifins. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
Hannibal,  Mo. 
St  Joseph.  MOb 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
Warrenton,  Mo. 
Virginia  Ci^Kev. 
Concord,  K.  jEu 
Manchester,  K.  K. 
PortsmontblK.  H. 
CamdexLK.d. 
Jersey  City,  K.J. 
Jersey  Ciw,  K.J. 
Mount  HoUy,  K.J. 
Paterson,  K.  J. 
Trenton,  K.J. 
Albany,  K.  Y. 
Albany,  K.Y. 
Albany,  K.Y. 
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Table  XXL — List  of  arpkau  agyUuMf  9oldiert^  crpkant?  homes,  fc — Contiiuied. 


Name. 


Stb  ICa^'B  Orphan  A«ylam 

Home  lor  the  Friendleas 

Davwiport  Female  Orphan  Inatitate 

Oiphana'Homo 

St^aol'a  Famale  Ozphan  ABflnm  or  IndastEial  Sehool 

St  VinoeaVa  Home  for  Homeieea  and  Bectitate  Boys 

Aaylnm  of  Oar  Lady  of  Beftige 

Ga&olicHome 

St  Mary'a  Academy  and  Indaattial  School 

St  Stephen's  Home 

St  tTolm'a  Orphan  Asylum 

Indostrial  Home 

Home  of  the  Friendless 

Children's  Home 

German  Ladies'  Society  for  the  Support  of  Orphans  and  Widowa. 

Indnstrial  Home  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asynim 

Monteflero  Widow  and  Orphan  Benefit  Society 

New  York  Foundling  Asylum  Society 

Institotionof  Mercy 

New  York  Infant  Asvlum 

New  York  House  ana  School  of  Industry 

SchoolforNuraes,  Charity  Hospital 

Cnion  Home  and  School 

St  John's  Orphanage 

House  of  Charity  and  Farm 

Home  for  the  Fnendleaa 

Home  for  the  Homeless 

Jefferson  Goanty  Orphan  Asylum 

Society  for  Relief  of^Bestitate  Cliildran  of  Seamen 

Cincinnati  Orphan  Asylum 

Home  for  the  Friendless  and  Female  Guardian  Society 

Union  Bethel  and  Newsboys'  Home 

Bethel  Home 

St  Joseph's  Female  Orphan  Asylum 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum 

Orphans'  Home 

St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 

Warren  County  Orphan  Asylum  and  ChUdren's  Home *. 

Industrial  School 

Claire  County  Children's  Home 

Ladies' Relief  Society 

St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 

Church  Jlome 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

Fressler  Orphan  Home 

Foster  Homo  Association 

Children's  Asylum  (Philadelphis  Alms  House) 

Soldiers' Orphan  Institute 

St  Paul's  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 

Orphans'  Home  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 

Widows*  and  Orphans'  Home 

Orphans' Form  School 

HQme  for  Destitute  Children '. 

Leiath  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Peter's  Orphan  Asylum 

Presbyterian  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Paul's  Church  Home 

Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  Associatton 

Richmond  Male  Orphan  Asylum 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

German  Orphan  Asylum 

Washington  City  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Vincent's  Asylum  and  Inanstrial  Sehool 


Albany.N.Y'. 

AnbanL  N^  Y. 

BaUi,N.Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Brooklyn,  NTT. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

BnAdo,H.Y. 

BnflUo,N.Y. 

BufBilo.N.Y. 

Buffido,  N.  Y. 

Greenbuah,  }f'Y. 

Kingston,  N.l^ 

Lockport  N.  Y. 

NewDurgh,  N.  "S^. 

New  York.  N.Y,  (^BcoonMCi), 
New  York,  N.Y:  '''~-"^«-*« 

New  York.  N.  Y.  (64  K  4Ui  ■U<50> 

New  York,  N.Y, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York.  N.Y. 

New  York.  N.Y. 

Ogdensbur&NvY* 

Oswego,  N.  X . 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

XTtica,N.Y. 

Watertown,N.Y.  • 

West  New  Brighton  (S^L),  K^T, 

Cincinnati.  Ohto. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cindimati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

ColombnSj  Ohio. 

Dayton,  Ohio.  ' 

Dayton.  Ohio. 

Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Mineral  Ridge,  Ohio. 

Springfield,  OhiiK 

Portl^d,  Cheg. 

SricPa. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Lttucaster^A. 

Loysvine,Fa. 

Philadelphia  Pa. 

PhiUdelphia^Pa. 

Philade^hi%Pa. 

PittsburghJ^ 

Rochester,  Pa. 

Rochester,  Pa. 

ZelienopleLPa. 

Bristol,  R.  I. 

Memphis,  Term. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Fredericksburg,  Ta. 

Petersbui^jVa. 

Richmond,  v  a. 

Richmond,  Yo. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Washington,  D.O. 

Washhigton,D.C, 

Santa  FS,  N.  Mqz: 
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Name. 


lioman  Catliolic  Orphan  Aoylam  for  Boys .. 

ITonseof  the  Good  Shepherd 

Indianapolis  Home  for  Friendless  Women .. 

Union  Orphan  Asylum 

Indnstrifll  Home  of  the  Ladies*  Belief  Asso- 
ciation. 

Tni  foment  Society 

Pciiitent  Female  8  Eefage 

Jlonse  of  Shelter 

House  of  Shelter 

}  ioman  Catholio  Orphan  Asylnm  (male) . . . . . 
Industrial  Home 

Xew  York  Magdalen  BenoTolent  Society 

( ]  hildren's  Home 

Hume  for  Christian  Care 

Industrial  Home  of  the  City  of  XJtloa 

Soldiers'  Orphan  Home 

I'hiUipsbnrgh  Soldiers*  Orphan  School 

Milwaukee  Indnstrial  School 


Kational  Soldiers'  sad  Sailors*  Orphan  Home. 


Location. 


Washington,  Ga 

Chicago,  111 

Indianapoli8»L[id 

Baltimore,  Hd 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

Albany,2«r.T 

Broouyn,ir.Y 

New  York.  K.T.  (110 
Lexington  avenue). 

New  York,  N.Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

SingSingiN.Y 

TJtlca,N.Y 

Andersonhnrgh,  Pa . . 
Water  Cure,  Pa 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.C.... 


Bemarks. 


See   St    Joseph's   Orphanage; 

identicsl. 
See  Table  XZ.  « 

Hot  found. 
Closed. 
Hot  found. 

Hot  found. 

See  Table  XX. 

Closed. 

See  Table  XX. 

See  St  John's  Home ;  identioaL 

Ko  longer  exists. 

See  Table  XX 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed. 

Simply  a  boarding  home. 

Closed. 

Main  building  burned;  scholars 

transferred  to  other  schools. 
Identical  with  Wlaconsin  Indus' 

trial   School    for    Girls; 

Tabled — 
tCloaed.^ 


1 

ITame. 

LdUttai. 

Vkdb. 

I 

9 

s 

« 

B«l»l«y,C.l 

Boald«r,Oolo 

irewHftTBIl,CODD. 

AtluU,0* 

0*UaBd,Cd 

SHiFniilciKa.01.. 

BooiaetiOoloII!"" 

PniTBiil^of  CUtomto 

UnlTOTlty  of  (Wondo 

HlohaalBMM 

JudpiaCHMUBg. 

KMontorof  J.BotWl-. 
eMkto. 

UaniDd'a  utile. 

rn>m-W-ool«T  fimd  omn- 
mittee. 

TtUCoIks* 

Un.  Caroline  StCMt  (do- 

AlbutkOiilviart; 

WU         V 

ffiiffiS:-;;;;; 

g3S&^,ii::::: 

Viirim. 

I111»-.. 

H^ootb  CoUaao 

MiBui™th,Ill.... 

(JdlmDeui 

in^tfii^cSiiPi:; 

-WbMtnn,!!! 

y'^^^'^o'^ 

Vn.Joluaii»Zw1ck 

CliulimiU.OUo  .... 

aSrar.::; 

lfoifT(m£.K.T.-.. 

^SSS'^Z'^'^"^'' 

UeatMl  DolTBirity  of  Iow«. . . 

Pb11«,I<"™ 

S*maelO.I>BmerMt 

B«tim,Mw» 

STATIBTICAL    TABLEa 
ripiiMtotafNiriMbf  (h«  UkUad  BUati  Bureau  of  MtuaUon. 


I    a,* 


■1tg!. 


30,000   . 

"i'iii'  I 


For  tbs  smcnmt  of  Judge  Hwtliin'* 

gift,  sea  "Bchooliori.w."        ^^ 
In  books  and  a  cabinet  of  mlnenla. 
For  compleUan  of  Bottall  Chapel  ud 


itOtphTliM. 

fbrwhloh  It 
neiipeomea. 
WsOOO,  its  pupoM  not  ipedfled. 
CDmnialttoa  priie. 
tCO.DM,  ita  pnipOH  not  speollled. 

For  B'ciadnata  •obalarsblp  In  tbeologi- 

cal  departo — * 


.  expenses  In  selenttflc  de- 
partment. 

FocIlbni7. 

Geafned  to  tbo  oellsga  real  estate  Bid 
mortgages  In  the  atj  of  Nev  Toik 
ot  sneertaln  Talne,  bnt  eaUmated  ■* 

tw,ooo. 

I.flgacles  to  Art  Sobool,  paid  In  ISTS. 


beqoeit  not  yat  ra- 


the pafnent  of  teaohei^ 


college  idthont  etodl- 


Janoary,  IsaO. 

PaTment  of  Indebtedness,  on  the  eondt- 
ttons  or  the  llqnldatioa  of  the  «bol« 
debt  In  two  years  and  ot  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  prlDctples  efantl-seorecj^ 
Then  were  also  givai  to  the  ecdlaoo 
400  gecdogkal  speolmens,  1,000  planfi, 
and  nnmenna  epeclinena  of  Inaeets, 
birds,  &0. 

To  aid  poor  stndeDlB  on  oondltton  Uiat 
they  prejiare  for  ths  ministry  of  the 
BrangeUesl  Lnthsran  Chnieh. 

For  the  endowment  of  a  olialr. 

For  the  mnaenm. 

For  ODrrent  expenses- 
Gilts  of  books  and  sondry  maleiiali  for 
■tpaiatna. 

Poipoae  not  nwdfltid. 

An  annoal  anDaorlptlDn,  to  oontlnne  ftor 
thne  TB*™-  f^  the  general  naea  ol 

For  genenu  porposea. 


^i 
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Table  XXU^^StaUaUcB  of  eiioatioia/ 


QEgaoisftUon  to  which  intnuted. 


BcDcfiictor* 


Name. 


UKivEBsmBs,  &c.— Continaed. 
Tabor  College 

'Westem  College 

Baker  TTnlYeraity .' 

Highland  TTnlTersity 

Centre  CoUege 

Georgetown  College 

Bethel  CoUego   1 

Bo  wdoin  College 

Colby  University 

St  Charles's  College 

Western  Maryland  College 

Amherst  College 

Boston  TTniveraity 


Earyurd  University 


LocMilon. 


Namew 


Tabor,  Iowa 


Westem,  Iowa 


BaldwinCity.Kans 
Highland,  Kans. . 


Danville,  Ky 

Georgetown,  Ey . . 

RosseUville,  Ey  . . 

Bmnswiok,  Me  . . . 
Waterville,  Me... 
£]licottCity,Md.. 
Westminster,  Md . 


Amherst  (Mass 
Boston,  Mass  . . 


Cambridge,  Ma«s 


3 


W.  B.  and  L.  Morley 

John  Overholaer 

Mary  Manning , 

J.  M.  Shellabarger  and 

wife. 
James  and  Maiy  Moller. . 

Bobert  Smith 

,  Other  persona 


C  William  Thaw 

iBev.W.B.Stevrart 

C  Caldwell  Campbell. 
( Bk  F.  Avery ........ 

Vuions  donors 

C  G.W.Norton 

(J.  M.  Pendleton 

Henry  Winkley 

Gardner  Colby 

Mr.Dorsey 

VariooB  persona  .... 


r  Edward  Bnssell. 


Bev.B.M.  Hodges 

Trustees  of  the  class  sub- 
scription fond. 

Trustees  of  the  will  of 
James  Arnold. 

Executor  of  Miss  Levina 
Hoar. 

Teachers  and  students  of 
the  Bloomsburg;  (Pa.) 
State  NormiJ  SchooL 

Anonymous 


Through  ProfL   Gray 

(anonymous). 
Massachusetts  Society 

for    Promoting    Agn- 

culture. 

George  W.  Wales 

Thomas  G.  Appleton . . . . . 


Mrs.  John  M.  Forbes. 


Augustus  Hemenway . . . . 

Association  of  Alnmni  of 
Harvard  College. 

Greorce  Bemis  ^eoeased), 
CTiMuates  or  the  col- 
lege, and  others. 


Executors  of  Mrs.  Anne 
£.  P.  Sever. 


4 


Bruah  Cre^  Iowa. . 

Coletakin 

Westeniflowa 

Letts,  Iowa 


Mendot^m.. 
Polo,  HI 


Pittsburgli,  Pa 

ForftEdwaid,N.Y. 

Bichmond,^ 

Louisville,  Ey 


LoulsviBe,  Ejr 

Upland.  Pa 

PUladetohiSkPa.... 

Boston,  Mass ! 

Howard  County,  Kd 
Maryland 
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hcnefactUnu  for  1878,  ^o.— Continiied. 


Benofaotions. 


roo 


j     6.500 

I 


H)00 

^      coo 

?  20,000 
3,jOO 

10.000 
500 
400 

2-:.  000 


20.  OOO 
3i).  000 


I 


1  177, 207  I  i 


6 


r  $3,000 

600 

1.000 

600 

500 
500 
500 


600 
100 

10,000 
10,000 


10,000 


22,000 


20,000 


30 


600 


50 
200 


} 


*3>500 


027 


2,100 


6,500 


140,000 


i. 


I 


1! 


8 


9 


HOO 
5^000 


800 


-a 

o 
H 


10 


11 


$600 


20,000 


1,000 


200 


OltJoct  of  benefiMtlon  and  reauurkti 


19 


Purpose  not  spedfled. 


To  advance  the  oaniBe  of  Gbxistiaa 
education. 


Purpose  not  specified. 

To  aid  in  meeting  corrent  expenses. 

C  Two  notes  of  $10,000  oach,  payable  at 
<     death,  for  the  endowment  of  the 
(    chair  of  vice  president 
Por  boildlng  a  new  boarding  haU. 

Pnxpose  not  spedfled. 

Par  ireneral  pnrposes. 

For  the  library. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

In  subscription  notes  for  the  payment 
of  debt,  given  on  condition  that 
$25,000  bo  raised  to  pay  the  whole 
debt. 

To  aid  in  tbe  purchase  of  the  Shopord 
collection  of  minerals. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Towards  the  foundation  of  a  scholar- 
ship. 

Por  the  foimdation  of  a  scholiu«hip. 


Por  the  use  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

To  be  added  to  the  amount  heretofore 
donated  for  the  Lerina  Hoar  scholar- 
ship. 

Por  the  teachers'  and  pupils'  fimd. 


To  increase  the  salary  of  the  professor 

of  entomology. 
Por  the  herbarium. 

Por  the  improvement  and  development 
of  the  Sotanic  garden  and  Arnold 
Arboretum. 

Por  books  for  the  library. 

Por  current  expenses  of  the  astronom- 
ical observatory. 

Por  current  expenses  of  the  astronom- 
ical observatory. 

A  new  gymnasium. 

The  Memorial  HaU  building. 

$5,^  was  a  bequest  from  the  late 
Crcorgo  Bemis  and  $1,500  were  from 
recent  subscriptions.  These  amounts, 
together  with  $2,000  raised  some  years 
ago  by  graduates  of  the  college  and 
otners,  were  used  in  the  purchase  of 
a  marble  statue  of  President  Qnincy 
by  William  W.  Story. 

Legacy  (not  yet  received). 
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Tabub  XXIL— jSVolifficf  of  cdikMltoiial 


OrguiintUm  to  which  intrusted. 


Vamew 


TJnyiBsnna^  &c. — Continned. 

WOlittDs  College 

Adzian  College 

Battle  Creek  CoiOege 

Bllladale  College 

Hiope  College 

Olivet  College 

Carleton  College 

Central  College 

Brory  College 

» 

Beane  College 

Bartmonth  College 

St.  Lairrenoe  XTniTcnritj 

Hobart  College 

« 

Cornell  XTniyenity 

CoIamMa  College 

• 

UniveTaity  of  Bocheater 

Union  College 

TJniveraitj  of  North  Carolina. . 

Bntherford  College 

Wake  Foreat  College 

German  Wallace  College 

Hebrew  Union  College 

Kenyon  College 

Beniaon  Univeraitj 

l^krletta  College 

Oberiin  College 


r  WlUiamatown, 


} 


Adrian, Mich .... 
Battle  Creek.  lOch 


Holland,  Mloh... 

OUTet»Mioh 

Korthileld,  Minn. 

Fmtte,Mb 

Spnngfleld,  Mo . . 


Crete,  Kebr, 


Hanorer,  K.  H 


Canton,  N.  Y. 


Geneva,  K.  Y 


'Bdwaid  Clark 

Gharlea  A.  Jeaanp  (de- 
ceased). 
Mra.  Betsey  Bamea  (de- 
ceased). 


Calvin  TomUnsr 


C  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Abbe 
{Bev.A.O'.Swits 


CChariesBoswell... 
I  AnooymoQs....... 

Citiaena  of  Fayette . 
Yariona  persons  ... 


W.O.Grover  ... 

James  Smith  ... 

Charles  Boswell 

O.L.Moew 

^pther  persons  .. 
HenxyWinkley.. 


Ithaca,  K.Y 


New  York,  N.Y.. 
Booheater,N.Y... 

Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Chapel  HOI, N.C.. 

Happy  Home,  K.C. 

CWake  Forest^ 
\    Collsge;N.C.  5 

Beie%Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio .. 


<}ambier,  Ohio . 

Granville,  Ohio 
Marietta,  Ohio. 
Oberlin,  Ohio . . 


Sondiy  persona 

'Thos.Fatsinger 

Waahington  Hunt  (de- 

oeaaecQ. 
Estate  of  the  late  Ken- 
drickMetcalt 


^  Other 

Miss  Jennie  M'Graw 


Henry  W.  Sage 

bhn  Winthrop  (Thanler 
(deceased). 

John  B.  Trevor 

r  James  Brown  (deceased). 

JMi8sC.L.Wol& 

B.  F.Moore 


CoLS.  W.Cole 

f  CoL  J.M.Heok 

<  John  G.  Williams 

(Other  persons 

CfauToh  collections 

Henry  Adier ; 

CBr.LT.Hbbbs 

<  Mrs.  MsryN.  Bliss 

C  Thomaa  MoCnllongh  . . . 
J.  B.  Bockefeller 


Miss  Mary  W.  Bolbrook. 


NewYaik.H.Y 
WeatflnldrMMa. 


Medina,  Ohio 


Tomkin'sCov«,  H.Y. 


Albany.K.Y...  . 
Hohenectai^y,  If .  Y 


Boston,  Masa.... 
FhiladelnUa^Pa 


WoroestsE', 


Philadelphia^  Fa 


WatarlooiK.Y.. 

New  York,  K.Y. 


Ithao%N.7 


Brooklyii,N.Y 


New  York,  N.Y.... 
NewYork,K.Y.... 


SaUsbnry.N.C. 
Baleigh,N.O.. 
Baleigh,N.C.. 


Cincinnati,  CMo 
Sandnaky.Ohio 
G6lambn%0bio. 
VsMflVm,  OhiD . 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 


8TATI8TICAX  TiLBLES. 


totffaetiiHM  for  1878,  ^.— i 


1 

1 

f 

s 

« 

» 

- 

300 

„,g 

1.800 
7,000 

»U.3aB 

f     7.<K» 

tss 

"■ff. 

f        500 

B.OIE 

I    1,B7S 

*w> 

m 

u,aoo 

faoo 

1,000 

1.164 

». 

1.664 

2S00O 

27.883 

l,l)» 

•1,000 

{:: 

L  81,  000 

•S,000 

MO 

8000 
4000 

3^000 

!     7^00 

« 

2^0l» 

lo  pnnDote  tlu  sanenl  Inlentti  of 

theooUau. 
N>  codow  raedo^od  depntnMnt  ud 

la  tdd  to  Ilia  gCDoal  csidawnuiit  fond 


PnipoM  not  nwdlled. 

Tot  utmwnircalolock  finobMrntoi;, 

o  InoiMM  muowmmt  (and. 

domDant 


IT  gaoenl  porpoaaa ;  lncome~inily  to 


Cues  and  fimiltaie  of  ■nbltoctiml 

Shotogrnb  nllsiy  and  osir  nwr  on 
['Gnw  bnilBliig. 
Bun  for>igiloiilti»I  depirtmoit,  grad- 
tog  cramids,  aod  gsnual  eqnlpEDBDt. 
Fiiza  fin  hlntmitnl  oasa;  In  teeiat  alias. 

Porpose  not  spectfled. 

For  Bit  pnrpoaea ;  income  oniy  lo  do 

Interest  to  pay  tnlUon  of  atodenta 
deaignated  by  hain  of  t«etator. 

Pnymciit  of  Indebtedness. 
To  eatutmct  library  rooms  and  de> 


Jhlefly  fat  ginonl  sorKHsa. 
Lmount  ptadfed  for  "  Eolbrook  pro- 
faasotahJp :    an  Inatalment  of  KDOO 
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Tabi£  XKlI.—Stati9iio8  of  edueaiwmal 


Orsanizfttion  to  wUch  Intnuted. 


Name. 


TTKiyEBfirHES,  &c.— Ckmtinnod. 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  College 

Otterbein  UnlveTsity 

McMinxiTillo  College 

Mnhlonberg  College 

Lafayette  CoUege 

Haverford  CoUoge 

Lincoln  XTniversity 

Allegheny  College 

Mercenbnrg  College 

Westminster  College 

Lebigh  University 

Brown  University 

Xowberry  College 

Claflin  University  and  College } 
of  Agricoltnre.  > 

Sontbwestem  Presbyterian 
University. 


Central  Tennessee  College 

Ksk  University 

Austin  College 

Hiddlobnry  College 

BoaDoke  College 

Bicbmond  CoUege 

University  of  Yirglnia 

Lawrence  University 


T.^^^y^^j^^j|- 


Springfield,  Ohio.. 
Tiflto,  Ohio 


We8terville,Ohio. 
MoMinnvUle,  Orcg  J.  Lynch. 


Various  persons 

S  John  Long  and  wife 
Bev.  J.  Michael  and  wife. 


AUentown,  Pa 
Easton,  Pa 


C  From  the  Lnthown  Min 
<  isterinmofPennaylvania 
(Hon.  Asa  Packer 


Havcrford  College, 
Pa. 

Lincoln    Univer- 
sity, Pa. 


Meadvi]]e,Pa. 


Mercorsbnrg,  Pa. . 
New  Wilmington, 
Pa. 

Sonth  Bethlehem, 

Pa. 
Providence,  IL I . . 

XewbeTTy,S.C 

Orangebnrg,  S.  C . . 
Clarksville,  Tenn . 


Na8hviIlo,Tenn... 


NasbviUe,  Tenn. 
Sherman,  Tex. . . 


Middlebnry,yt... 

Salem,Va 

Bicbmond,  Ya  ... 

University  of  Vir- 
ginia, Ya. 
Appleton,  Wis 


(  Estate  of  John  Fammn . . 
<  Sabsctiption 

(  Mrs.  C.  P.  Stokes 


\ 


Varions  persons . 


'  Marons  fialings 


iper 
Hal 


Citizens  of  Mcadville  and 

{    vicinity. 

Varionspersons 

United  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations in  the  vicinity 
of  uie  college. 

Hon.  Ajm  Packer 


Varionspersons 

(  Freedmon's  Aid  Society 
<     of  the  M.  E.  Chnrch. 

( Ihdividnals 

James  King 


Samnel  and  Hngh  Me- 

harry. 
Trinity  M.   E.  Snnday 

School. 

Jacob  Miller 

Bev.L.aBamflden 

W.CDnPanw 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Peck 

Bev.J.W.Anurd 

rEstate  of  B.  B.  Graves. .. 
Ereedmen's  MfaaionAid 

Society. 
American  Miadonary  As- 

sodation. 
Citizens  of  Sherman 


Bev.  Cyras  B.  Drake,  D.  D. 

(deceased). 
Varionspersons 


Samuel  Tmmtall «. 
W.W.  Corcoran.. 
Varionsperaoiii .. 


Lidiana  and  (ttJo 
Xew  Salem,  (Hiio. 

Winamac,  Ind... 

SheridMi,  Oreg..., 


Philadelphia,  ^m.. 
New  York,  K.T.. 


OflCity.Pa. 


Maach  Chnnk,  Pa 


Boston,  Maas.. 
Sonth  CaxoUna. 


Jackson,  La 

Shawnee  Momid,  Ind 
Cambridge,  Maas  . . 


•• mm • • < 


Canton,  Ohio 
Clyde.  Mioh 
Ifew  AlbaoT,  Ind. 
SyracosQ,  N.  Y ..... 
Illinois  .. 


Mbrttetown,  N.  J . . 
London,  Englsaid .. 

New  York,  N.  Y... 


Virginia^  New  York, 
aagyewKniJMd  % 

King  and  Qaeen 
Ooarty,  Va. 

'WasUngtaii,  D.  C. . . 
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henefaeiUnu  fw  1878^^o.r^Goiitiniied. 


lymftfttotiona. 


o 


|W.j)00 
3,«00 


S 

I.- 

N 
I 


^3.«.f 


$6^000 


5}  000 
2,000 


i 


31t5!0« 
13:831 
if  38;  000 


« 18, 250 


-10,000 

lalow 

35,900 

I   4,vbo 


\ 


5^172 
&000 


»     1,391 


29,590 

16,000 

10,000 
O.jpOO 
7,000 

:^.ooo 

2,000 


90(V 
5,000 


i€ao, 


1,500 
000 


$13,000 


1,800 


18,000 


9,744 


8,800 
4,702 

410 
6^000 


800 


f  20,000 
3,970 

5^020 


60,000 


4E 


4,000 
5^000 


6,000 


700 


16;  000 


I 


8 


£1 

ii 

r 


9 


12,700 


1^000 


25^000 


1,250 


$11,200 


S 


^  -4 


M 


o 
H 


10 


691 


7,000. 


11 


Gbjtob  of  bene&otkm  and  zenuffks. 


Id 


For  the  endowment  fimd. 

For  BcholarshipB,  pftyftble  at  death  of 

parties,  -witb  no  mterest  until  then. 
For  endowment  on  Uie  same  conditions. 
For  contingent  expenses. 
Land  to  amount  given,  to  he  nsed  for 

aoholaiships. 
For  general  expenses. 

Interest  to  he  nsed  for  general  support. 

Pnxpoee  not  speoifled. 

For  scholarships  and  general  purposes. 

For  hnildings,  alteruions,  and  appa- 
ratus. 

To  ednoate  a  young  man,  namedhy  the 
henefloiary,  willmg  to  go  to  Afnoa. 

For  the  erection  of  a  ladies  hall  to  be 
oalled  Hulings*  HaU;  the  priyate 
subscription  given  on  condition  that 
the  oitizcms  of  Meadville  raise  an 
equal  amount. 

Purpose  not  speoifled. 

To  increase  endowment  fiind. 


Purpose  not  specified. 

For  sundry  purposes. 

For  compleuon  of  buildings. 

In  bonds  for  the  endowment  fimd* 


} 


$1,510  for  ouixent  expenses  and  $3,682 
for  payment  of  indebtedness." 

For  endowment. 


C$800  for  medical  school;  remainder  to 
(    aid  students. 


^For  the  general  purposes  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Baised  by  the  citizens  of  Sherman  in 
order  to  secure  the  permanent  location 
of  the  college  at  that  place. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Purpose  not  spocifled. 

^0.  aid  students  in  preparing  for  the 

i^i^inistry^. 
To.endoWfSchool  of  geology  and  natural 

history. 
Purpose  not  specified. 
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Tabub  XaL-StaHtHci  of  whmtoal 


Qrgaaisfttioii  to  wbioh  introttod. 


Name. 


LoOtttlOIL 


VvTvnaerrnaB,  &c.— Contiimed. 


Belolt  OoQege. 


Bipon  College. 


Beloil^WiB 


Bipon,  WiB 


a  C.  Korgan  (deoeMod) . . 
H.  IS,  BrixiSBUide,  D.  D., 
(deoeMed). 


Xrorwkli,  Om 
irei^hrlE;Xr.J/. 


Yttloiu  peraoDB 


TViiooiisim  aodj^li* 
note. 


Howaxd  VakveinAtj. 


WMhington,D.C. 


SCHOOLS  or  BCBNCB  (fiMnlna, 


Maine  State  College  of  Agri-  \ 
cnltare  and  Hecnanlc  Aita.  $ 

Hassachnsetts  Agrieoltonl ) 
Collese.  > 

HaasaoQosetto  Instttato  of 
Technoloffv. 

Michigan  State  AgrioaltanJ 
College. 

AsTicnltoral  and  Mechaoical  \ 
College.  > 

FranUin  Institate 

Wagner  Free  Inatitate  of  Sai> 

enoe. 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricnlt- 

nrulnstltote. 

.  SCHOOLS  OF  THBOLOGT. 

Theologioal  Inatltoto  of  Con- 

necticat. 
Chicago' Theologioal  Seminary. 


Orono,  Me 


Amherst^Maas 
Boflton,Maa8  .. 

Lansing,  Midh . 


{Han.Abn0rCohazn 
B.A.Ashovaft 
Yarions  Booroes 

(Whiting  Street 

iWmiam  Knowlton 

jamee     MoGregor    <de- 
ceased). 


Sikowbegan,  Me. 
Boston  Mms... 


NbrtliainptoB, 
Upton,  loss.. 
BMtotn, 


• ••>■•• 


Colombia,  Mo. 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Philadelphia^  Pa. 

Hampton,  Tft.... 


fJ.P.McAfee 

I  GkdeMannfaotoxingCom- 

IJames  and  Moss  Parker. 

Bloomfield  Moore  Amd 

Yarions  persons 


Cdambia^Mo. 
llioh> 


AlhioB, 

Cohpnbia,Mf>^...< 

SbiiaiM'piifl|R!!I 


Yarions  persons 


Haztfoid,  Cono ... 
Chioago,Hl 


"Mi.  JaanM  K  Hosmer . 

Yarions  penoDS 

Thomas  A.  Gait 


Haitfiird,  Conn 


Presbyterian    Theological  { 
SeHonaxy  of  the  Northwest.  > 


Ganett  BibUcal  Institote. 


Chicago,  HI 


£vanston,Hl. 


StsciiBicZn, 


Angnstana  Theological  Semi 
nary. 

Theological    department   of 
Griawold  College. 


1 


College  of  the  Bible 

Sonthem  Baptist  Theological- 
Seminary. 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary . . 


Book  Island, HI... 

Davenport,  Iowa. . 

Lezingtan,  Ky . . . . 
LoaiayiUe,  Ky  — 


Smidry  persons 

ICethocust  congregations 
In  the  West  and  North- 
west. 
From  the  ohnxohes 


Bangor,  Me 


f  Ber.  Bobt  C.  Madaok. . . 

{  The  Bishop  of  Iowa  .... 

( JSstateof  Kbt.  B.  WilBaois 

(  Dr.  A.  Adams 

lH.L.GeesIin 

Yarions  peEsons  of  thf^ 
Baptist  osnominatlan  in 
the  Sonthem  States. 


PhiIsddpU%  P|^  V 


Ogden,  Iowa  •  >  >  .^^« 


JBhownCo., 
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3,U1    . 


j     2.000    j 


.  »1.000   . 


B^TOO   . 

IT.ODO   . 


.IDT  lOUTU  pnrpoMt. 
For  (oidawinBiit  of  jit 


KOOO 


iDlMIMi 


VOt^atam  (hop  udtS 

FoTctcam  fnage. 
Books,  pkmphlgta^^. 
j7dt  gcoenl  B^^ynjM. 

Booka,  ipeeliiieiii,  fto. 


Far  the  Improramtait  of  Uw  Ilbniy. 


. — . '  itook  Rlvgn  ll 

1878  tac  the  enetioii  of  boIldlnR. 
tMOOitor  gmtni  ptnpoMo  ud  (1,000 

ttttOD    to  CBldOW  A  pormBnnii  Mf^bn1*h 

■Up  aitS  ASODlbi 

of  a  ftmd  to  smbellUh  groiuida 


U  deatmate  notplent  of 

•obdanUp  ud  ilw  tha  (nwlBo 
tarm  lawhiBh  "embdUibliig  Aind" 
■luOlbeiued. 

?0T  DDireiit  ezpeiiH*. 

n>  >applniisi]t  ulules,  pay  interent. 
tuanmoe,  and  general  eipaiuea. 


Sarcral  himdMd  Tohnu 

{  Toirarda  a  pennaneiit  i 

fledg«d  la  bondi  end  ■obioriMlaii*  fat 

the  pennanoit  eDdawmeiA  of  the 


-T^^ 


ScBooui  OP  THtOLOot— Cont'c 


AndoTerThoologlCBlSomliiaT;. 


tw  Cbnrch  Theologloal  Sdiiwl 


Blon  and  TrBiniDg  Be 

il   SemlnoTT 
id  (Dntah)  C. 


CambildgB,  Uua . 

'W'altlubii.MMa... 

'DryQam.liiu. 

,  J[en  ^nnuwtok, 


XeT.  S.  GkeetwT  (d»'d) . 
MMj  W.  Kellogg  ideo'd) . 
Chu,  A-  Jeeanp  {dfn'd)  . 
May  CftimbeU^dieo'd)  .. 
Fnim  the  Slooe  Mtate  .  ■ 

Jtdbett  M.  Uawm 

.  ,:^om  Ainds  of  the  "Qea* 
ml  Gonveiitloii  ot  the 
Sew   ' --' 


iwa^f^.-j 


'  Tin.  Jnlie  If.  IrringtaD. 


'Estate  of  Mn.  Fbduv  I-- 

MoNaw. 
Estnto  of  Jnnifla  Bitnrn. 


KawTo^ „ 

BaiihMt(r,lCrl.... 
NowTortt. 

New  Toik^fr..- 

Lancurtar,  P> 

Hewroik.H.r.... 

KewT<itk.S,T..., 


BrooUyn    liay  Cetlef»   ui^ 

Bihiicil  :iSitQte:  ^ 

DelAncej  Divinity  Eohool. 
Bt  Mec^'iTheiilogtiielSBmii 


DDioa  BlbUcal 


Theological  Semiii^  ot  the) 
£tbde.  Latberan  Cbanli.    J 

Tbeoloatcal  SemliuTy  ot  tbi- 
Presbyteriui  Chnrch. 

Theological  Bohool  of  Cnin- 
berUnd  tTniTOnUy. 

ITdIdd  Thoolosicol  Seminniy. 


Betlileliein,Pa. 


Peter  Sie^  <dH«aKd) 
Ber.  C.  FrHByer 


cage.  'HL,  ciiMln-; 
s^OUo. 
Pbi]addphIa,P>-.-| 


LebaDOn,  Tenn.  ■ 
HuapdeD  Sidne) 


eidgo  Bphrnim   Ewlsg 
Ideceued). 
hn  Jlnley  (deccBBed) . . 
n.  Uary  Eaggllt 


iiiOD,TaDii 

,I{oolhiMgaCo^V«.| 
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bei^{Utiou8  for  1878,  /«.— Gontmiiiedi 


Boneftetlons. 

t 

^ 

i 

1% 

Gronnda,     bnfldinga, 
and  apparatus. 

1^ 
1 

H 

1  ft 

t 

h 

1 

a 

1 

Ol^lMt  of  benoflMstion  and  zanarkSi 

s 

6 

T 

8 

9 

19 

11 

19 

• 

$25,000 

.......*. 

Par  general  pnrpoMi. 
For  a  profeaaoramp. 
For  a  acholanbip. 
For  a  acholarablp. 
For  a  aoholarabip. 

Vttr  thn  fATiatk  of  mfiialona. 

$81,260 

$2,000 

$1,000 

1,600 

750 

«   ...... .. 

1.000 

60,000 

For  profeaaorahip  of  aoienee. 
For  general  naee. 
Parpoae  not  apeoifled. 

C  Support  for  institution  on  condition 

<  that  ftee  tuition  and  board  be  ao* 
i    corded  the  stndenta. 

For  current  expenses. 
To  found  a  scholarship. 

The  purpose  to  which  $10,000  of  this 
amount  is  to  be  appropriated  is  not 
specified. 

Mr.  Lenox  erected  for  the  seminanr  two 
professors*  houses  and  a  library  build- 
ing. 

C  Towards  the  purchase  of  Amity  Street 

<  Church,  conditioned  on  the  raising 
(    of  $10,000. 

25,000 

25,000 

3,000 

m 

^     8,000 

8,000 

700 

% 

700 

2,875 

K   12,375 
>     2.700 

< 

< 
• 

» 

$2,700 

J    ■ 

10,000 

10,000 

7.000 

Puzpboe  not  speoifled. 

• 

>   10,278 

(        600 

2,000 

600 

600 

y      600 

600 

300 

,     6,478 

^ 

Endowment  and  ooutioaent  expenses; 
»    a  portion  not  payable  till  death  oc 

donors. 

\ 

1,883 

Purpose  not  specified. 

4,930 

4,630 

5   >.200 
200 

Genera]  endfrnment  and  benfififllaiy 

4*400 

fiinds. 

7.170 

Puzpooe  not  spedfled.             • 
•A  lots  in  Chicago. 

For  the  ednoation  qf  yoimg  men  for  tbo 

miniatry. 
In  property  as  yet  unproductive,  and 

for  the  purpose  of  educating  yoong 

men  for  the  ministry. 
To  found  thn^  ■oholvshipSb 

'i 

• 

I  35,000 
ft.  000 

•■""••«* 

$16,000 
20,000 

' 

1 

» 

91000 

( 

4iB 
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Table  XXIL— ^tofii<ic»  of  ^diMrfioiuiI 


Organization  to  which  intnisted. 


NanWi 


BCHOOLB  OF  LAW. 

Hastings  College  of  the  Law. . . 


Law    Dcpftrtment,    Howard  \ 
UniTcrsity.  3 

BCnoOLS  OF  MEDICXHB. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College. . . 

St  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy . 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the 

City  of  New  York. 
Eclectic  Medical  College 

New  York  Medical  College  for 

Women. 
United  Stat^^s  Medical  College. 
Cleveland  Medical  College 

ntSTITimOXS  FOR  BUFEBIOB  IN- 
BTBUCnON  OF  WOMAN. 

Toong  Ladies*  Seminary 

Wesley  an  Female  College 

Bockford  Female  Seminary 

Liberty  Female  College 

Logan  Female  College 

Bradford  Academy 

Smith  Collogo 

Wheaton  Female  Seminary 

Mt.  Holy oke  Female  Seminary  \ 

Wellesl^  College 

Whitworth  Female  College 

Lea  Female  College 

Elizabeth  AoU  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

New  Hampshire  Conference 
Seminary  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Granger  Place  School 

Western  Female  Seminary 


Looatbm. 


3 


SanFranoisco,  Cal . 


Washington,  B.C. 


Chicago,  HI 

St  Louis,  Mo  .... 
New  York.  N.Y. 
NowYork,N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y.. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Clevelsnd,  Ohio . . 


Benioia,Cal 

Wilmington,  Del. 


Rookford,Hl. 


Glasgow,  Ky. 


BosseDyille,  Ky 


Bradford,  Mass  . . . 
Northampton,  Mas 
Norton,  Mass 


Sonth  Hadley, 
Mans. 


Wellesley,  Mass 


Brookhaven,  Miss . 


Sommit,  Miss . . 
Lexington,  Mo. . 

Taton,N.  H.... 


Canandaigna.N.Y. 
Oxford, 


SC 


S.  Clinton  Hastings 


C  Hon.  Wm.  M  Evarts. 
\  Hon.  D.  A.  Straker . . . 


SanFrandsoo^Cal 


Washington,  D.C... 
Oranguborg,  S.  C 


Ladies'  Aid  Society Chicago,  m 


iG.  Mallfnckrodt  &.  Bro. 
John  M.  Moris  it.  Co 
Fox  &  Sons 

200  pharmacists 


Tnutees  of  college . 
J.  Lang  Cassels,  M.  D 


Thealnmnn 

J.  J.  McCullongh 


St.Loais,Mo. 

Fhilaadpliia.Pa... 
Philadelphia.  Pa... 
NewYork,  N.Y... 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Alnmnie  and  Mends . 


Yi^ons  persons 


Hugh  Barclay 
Mrs.  Barnes... 


Wilmington,  BeL. 


Kentnckj 


Eliza  B.  Wheaton 


5  Mrs.  Gilbert  Smith 

\  Mr.  Whiting  Street 

f  Mrs.  Valoria  G.  Stone . . . 

Mr.  D.  W.  Weston 

I  Mr.  W.  O.  Grover    

Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Woods. 

3  unnamed  donors 


C  Mrs.  Elceba  Bates 

)Mni.MA.8iUiman... 
Stephen  G.  Wentworth 

John  Mooney,  deceased 


Bussellville,  Kr 
BnsseUville,  "SL^ 


Norton,  Moss 


Sonth  Hadley.  M:.es 
Northampto'o,  MiiW 
Maiden,  Mass 


Liberky.HiM 
Lonisiaoa.  -. 
LexingtoD,  Mi 


Tfltoa,N.H 


STATISTICAL'  TABL^ 
bencfaeSoiu  for  IBIB,  ^ — Contmned, 


1 

i 

P 

1 
1 

s 

• 

7 

WW,  000 

I , 

4.0AD 

«4,«K. 

IvOOO 

<,000 

4000 

B.0O0 

10,000 

10  m 

8,000 

5     5.300 

{;::::::: 

i 

im 

20,000 

!..l;r. 

iw,ooo 

B.OM 

s.ooo 

S.000 
^000 



6,000 

1„ 

1 

10.000 

IM 

2,000 
too 

taoooo 

!     2.000 

>  »o 

iaioo 

- —  eatkbUabmeDt  of  bnr  Eol1eK>i 
lid  Into  State  Deunry,  the  StMe 
— " —  "-'"  to  pay  J  par  cmL  pm 


pold 
Undi 


Chcmlcal4  uid  apedmeni. 
Metric  vclEhth 
Metriu  granunm  uid  bottle*. 
For  ImproTlag  the  baUdlug. 


le  mICTOMope. 

,blD  Ht  deatb  of  irldow  fOr  genenl 

rpo«««  of  Golle^. 


SSTS 


;liair  at  princlpil. 

the  iDOOTne  lie  ap- 
)  prcBont  principal  ' 


[tlDoa  to  bnUdlncn;  1 
<a  It  Kfaolanihlp  »ai 
o  the  Batrlny  lieirs 


bnlliUas  anil  appsntnt. 
'oTediicaKumtirand. 
l.OI'O;  piirpoiw not Hpeclfied. 
^orlheercFtLoDDf  domillorybiiildinn. 
:o  eslablleh  a  echolorabip. 
^or  orsap  and  utaolanhlp. 

io.OOO  1b  tho  value  of^real  retate  do- 
ualed.  »5,00a  la  to  eiUiblibh  a  acbolu- 
Bhlp.  and  t20.000  to  foDiid  a  Ubraiy  of 

For  bulliling^  in  3  yeitra  (he  presiilent 
*■—  '-nprosed  tho  college  boUdlntfaW 
nountof|22,OOoT° 
lUdlDgatobeiuedAirfi'tDKleiMd- 

nre  additional  appamtiu. 
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Tabu  XKIL— iSteMkio/ 


Oiganisatton  to  wbloh  intnisted. 


3 


8 


iHsnTunoia  vor  sdfbbior  nr- 
STBUcnoN  or  wombs— ContU 


lAke  Erie  Female  Semiiiavy 


Kowviftii  Seminazy  for  Yaang 

I^kdies. 
Termont  Methodist  Seminuy  } 

and  Female  College.  > 

rVEFAJUaOBX  flCHOOX& 

Connectieat  Ltfeenry  Inatttn- 

tion. 
BookvUle  Aoadflany 


Phillips  Aoademj. . . 
lAwrenoe  Acaden^ 
St.  Mark's  School... 


St.  Paul's  School 

PhiDips  Exeter  Academy . 
XimhaQ  TTnion  Academy . 
Colby  Academy 


Peddle  Institato 
Cook  Academ 
Brooke  Scb 


amy 
ool . 


Chambershnrg  Academy 

UolTersityAcademy .... 
Waylaad  uniTenity 


nrsrnTonoHB  vob  sboohdabt 

DfSTBUCnCIOH. 


Talladega  College. . . 
Oentemiial  InstitiKta 


IQIls  Seminary 

College  of  Kotre  Dame. 


SehooloftheHoly 
Bolkeley  School .. 


Pitch's  Borne  School. 


P«hietTi]le,Ohlo.. 

Bethlehem,  Pa . . . 
MontpeUer,Yt.., 


C  Hon.  B.  mtohoock . 
I  YarioQS pereona ... 


Mrs.  Irving,  deceased 

CAbQah  Tripp 

{  SoLMcriptianB 


SuiBeldtConn.. 
BookrillebMd 


Andorer,  Mass... 

Groton,  Mass 

Sonthboroagh, 

Mass. 
Concord,  If.  EC . . . 


Yarions  persons ... 
5  James  Lawrence. . 
I  CitisensofGzoton. 


Bzeter,N.H 

Merldon,  £i  •  H .  • . 
New  London,  lir.H. 


Hightsiownflf.  J . 

HavanakN.T 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 


Chambersbnrg,  Pa 

Lewisborg,  Pa 

Beaver  Bim,  Wis. 


TaUidegaiAlft.. 
Wanien,Ark... 


BrooklyD,  Cal .... 
MarysviUe^Cal... 

Santa  Cms,  Cal... 
New  London,  Conn 


ZTorotoci,  Conn.... 


Yarions  persons 


Anonymons  ........ 

(Hon.  D.  Richards.. 
<  Bev.  B.  H.  Greeley 
CBeT.  C.  A.  Downs . 


Hon.  T.  B.  Peddle 


Citixens  of  Cleveland 


PaineevilleiOUo. 
Cleveland,  OUo.. 


SanPnociseo^Gsl. 
Keener  IT.  H. 


JaliaaWestk deceased .... 


BoekviB^Md.. 


GrotaD,Maas. 


Kewpon,  K.  H 
Concord,  If.  H .. 
LebaooDfir.H. 


B'ewatk^  H.  J  ..*>. 


5  Two  geological  snrv«ys. 

iHon.  w.  STStenger 

wulB.  Martin,  A.M 


American 
aodation. 


New  York;  H.T. 


C  Wm.  Hyde  and  fkmily  . . 
iMrs.  James  VilHamson. 
Besidents  of  Maiyaville 

and  vioinitv. 
Besidents  of  San  Fnnoisco 
AaaOtis 

IBeni  Fitch 
J.  B.Hoyt 
Hon.  w.  A.  Comings 
(deceased). 
Philander  Button  (ds- 
ceased). 


Wi 
Kew 


jr.T.. 


Kew 

KewY( 
Stauftsd, 


Cona 
K.T... 


STATISTICAI.  TASLiSB. 
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11 

1 


.  MTO  . 

.     1,100   . 


S,QOO 


110,001)  M  tbe  fonndatlon  of  an  sBdow- 
meot  fund,  on  ooudttlon  thM  It  ba 
nlicd  to  tscooo  wltblo  G  yeanj  tha 
IntaTMt  to  b«  DMd  foi  ■HUtlsg 


To  p«  dsfldt  In  nnmtBC  upoiwea  lot 
the  laat  three  years. 

Pment  Tslne  of  honH  and  land.  In 
vhlclt  the  vldo«  of  donor  holds  life 
Mtate,  and  whlah  reverta  at  hai  deatii 
to  thfl  asadem;  for  ICi  ganenl  mp- 


deatnijed  by  fin 


Thiitecn  aoholanhlpa  of  11,000  «aob, 
thelntonattobeiMedloi  thaaldof 
Indlant  i"    '     '  

TorUiepayi 

FnrpDas  not  ipfwlfiHL 
Bnboortptlanof  aWok  In  aebaolbitlldinx 

aa  naoleoa  for  an  ssdawDieDt. 
Twaotf-flre  Tolamea  for  lihiarj, 
Kap^  npaba,  andadT 
Pofpoas  not  apeclOed. 


In  bonda  foi  mAenauoAx  t 


10,000  ahall  bava 


For  aoldien'  oiphani  and  otbera  \  alao, 
honaea,  gnmude,  libraiy,  and  art  gal- 
lery, bom  Mr.  Fltoh. 


.J 


Iigni'UTicw  poft  nconcABT 

raBTBUCnoH — Contlnoed. 
Cookmui  luUtota — 

SutA  Kdu  Connt;  Onded) 
FnsBchDoL  J 

Ckik  Unlrsnlty 

African  Usthodlrt  BplMOpil 

ScbooL 

Bruwell  Aeadany. 

Lewi*  Hlgb  School 

Kuoochw  Hals  and  Famala 

High  School. 
0«num  B**iiEellc«l  LnUunm 

SchooL 

Jonuluin  SemlnUT 

CoeCoOtglkMIiuUtato 

Trinity  Sehool 

D«ni«h  High  School 

Lenox  Col^Riste  IniUtnta 

Blvenlde  luUtate 

UltcbeU  SamlutTf 

C»d>r  TtlleT  BsminUT 

AleiuideT  College 

Hodges  viHc  8cniliiU7 

Sayrie  Female  Inatilnte  - ^ 

Thnlkeld  Select  School 

BL  Hjacfatb'i  Academ; 

Dallowell  Clusioal  and  Bolen- 
Thayer  Aeadsmj 


JackaoDvOb^  Fla. 

UIltoii,7Ia 

Atlinta,  Oa 

Cart«■Tlll^Oft.-. 


TBrionapemona 

rResldenU  at  Santa  Bow 
I     ConDty.* 

J  SmltbaonJan  Inatltatlon 
]  and  Ttrimu  Dc^iarl- 
I    menta  of  the  Oesenl 

VnwdraeD's_Ald  Soeloty 


ofthelLE.Chnnh. 


Cedar  Itapid«,Iain 
DaveupoTt,  Iowa 

Blkhoni,  Ioir»._ 
HopktiitJ:iIt,  lowi 
Lyona,  Iowa 


UllcbenT]llB,Ioir 

Oaaga,  Irm 

BnTkiTllle,Ey... 

BodgenvlllA  Ey. 
Lexlnf^ton,  Ky._. 
Leilngton,  Ky... 
Uann>e^  1a 

Ballawtl1,Ue... 


De«rtleld,l&aa... 


Pror  Thoo.  N. 


CoUectiona  fromohnrcbea. 

J.Y.Yoonit. 

Bt.    Bar.   Wm.   Sleveni 


Tariona  peraons . . 


rioDiperac 
W.andB.] 


Hon.  Thoa.  "U-*"",  asd 

atliKra. 
J.RDailey 


Vuiooa  peraona  .  _ 

Tonng  Cathollo  Friend*' 

Soofety. 
BajiJ.Sewall 


&WU  ot  BndDtiM.... 


Lwilngioa,  Ky... 
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Hfp^f^tiftftff^ 

• 

5 

1 

i 

If 

Fellowships,    scholar- 
ahipa,  and  prizea. 

1 

•*• 

1 

10 

i 
1 

;3 

Ol^feot  of  benefkotion  and  remarka. 

ff 

6 

7 

8 

0 

11 

19 

$300 

"■$3,'600 

$300 

To  aid  in  ereotintc  a  donnitorv. 

3,500 

For  thn  Advanr^inent  and  difTattion  of 

knowledge. 
Booka  and  mapa. 

For  teaohera'  aalariea. 

2,000 

• 

2,000 

10 

10 

Six  aorea  of  land  for  Braawell  Park. 

A  cabinet  organ. 

A  number  of  geographiea  and  wall 

mapa. 
To  iKky  tuition  of  indigent  pupila. 

Purpoae  not  apecifled. 

For  ropaira. 

475 

$475 

877 

200 

200 

1,000 

1,000 
400 

For  freneral  purpoaea. 
To  aid  the  school. 

400 

• 

1,800 

Purpoae  not  specified. 

LiOO 

1,200 

200 

$200 

A  scholarship  for  a  student,  condi- 
tioned on  his  entering  the  ministry 
of  the  P.  E.  Church. 

For  the  nAyin<mt  of  indf^btednefl*. 

6,000 

6^000 

■ 

100 

100 

For  prize  exhibition  in  elocution. 

6^000 

6^000 

*"*""" * • 

In  notea  and  bonda  for  free  tuition  f6r 

200 

200 

young  hkdioa. 
For  rcpaira. 

10,000 

Bequoat,  not  yet  received. 
For  prizea. 

eo 

60 

60 

60 

Education  of  indigent  children. 

2,500 

2,500 

C  897, 000 
\   20,000 

;  70,000 
)    18,000 

Payment  of  indebtedneaa. 

1 417, 000 
}  88,000 

\ 

, ' ...... 

For  the  establishment  of  a  first  cloaa 

school  which  shall  give  fh)e  tuition 

to  students  aa  a  reward  of  merit.   Of 

Gi>.neral  Thayor'a  bequcat,  $15,000 

<     were  in  real  estate,  and  the  whole 

5 

} 

'  ...... 

t 

bequest  waa  made  prior  to  1878,  but 
the  institution  was  first  opened  for 
instruction  in  the  scholastic  year 
1877-'7a 
For  the  endowment  of  a  school  of  high 
grade  ftiee  to  the  town  of  Deerflehi, 
and  alao  for  the  support  of  a  frob 
reading  room  and  library,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  funds  ahall  oe  forever 

5 

ftoo  from  taxation.  Those  gifts  were 
made  prior  to  the  year  187ti,  but  the 
school  waa  oi^gaidzed  during  this 
yooR 
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Tjjum  yyTT. — SUUi$tk»  0f  eite^Bomai 


Organisation  to  which  intrusted. 


I]r8TTrDno.x8  fob  seookdabt 
iKflTBUcnox  —  Continued. 


Dean  Academy 


Waltham  New  Chnroh  School 
Wealeyan  Academy 


Shattnck  School 

GnstaTUA  Adolphna  College. . 


Wesleyan  Methodist  Seminary. 
Bollevne  Collegiate  Institate. . . 


KorrlsTille  Collegiate  Inatitnte 

StewarteviUe  Seminary 

Beering  High  School 


Brackett  Academy . , 

Kingston  School 

Pembroke  Academy , 


South  Jersey  Institate. , 

St  Stephen's  School . ... 

Amsterdam  Academy. . 
Caynea  Lake  Academy . 
Adelphi  Academy 


Canistco  Academy 

Hunro  Collegiate  Institate 
St  Mary's  School 

Hudson  Academy 


Le  Roy  Academic  Institute. . . . 
Soohester  Bealschule 


Oakwood  Seniinary 

New  Garden  Boarding  School. 

The  Orange  High  School 

Albany  Enteipiise  Academy . 

IWends' Boarding  School 


Poland  Union  Seminary 

Dagne's  Colle^te  Institate . 


Ftanklln, 

Waltham« 
Wilbraham, 


FAribaultMinn. 
St  Peter,  Minn. 


Waaiqja)  Minn. 


Caledonia^  Mo ... 


Br.  Oliver  Deaa  (deceased) 

BeT.T.B.Haywar4 

Amoa  Bw  Merrill  (deceased) 


SterUsgfMaaa... 


F.A.Thropold 

Churches  orSwedish  Eran^ 
gelical  Lutheran  Confer* 
enco  of  Minneeota. 

Rev.  H.  Orofforr 

Rev.  A  T.Wolff 

^  Mr.  A.  Burlinghame .  — 

Mr.  Charlea  Barling 

/VTarious  persona 

UiUzens  ox  Missouri 


EazibaaltMim 


MorrlsviUe,  Mo . . . 
Stewartsville,  Mo 
Beering,  K.  H 

Greenland,  N.  H . 

Blingston,  1S[,  H  . . . 
Pembroke,  2r.  H .. 

Brldgeton,K.  J.., 

Mi]lbum,K.J... 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y 

Aurora,  N.  Y . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  . . 


Canisteo,  IT.  Y 

Elbridge,N.Y.... 
(harden  (;ity,l!r.Y 

Hudaon,N.Y 

LeEoy,K.Y 

Rochester,  K.Y... 


Anonymous 

Desire  Tubbs  (deceaaed) . 


(MraAE-Newhall.. 
(  Yarloua persons  . . .. 
Citizens  of  Kingston. 
Betsey  Whitehouao . . 


Canandaiguak  V.  Y.  . 

Bixonville,  Pa 

Mexico,K.Y 

Waai^a»Minn.. 


.| 


Various  persons 

(  £.  8.  Benwick 

)  J.B.Condit 

Subscriptions  fixnn  dtlsena 

B.B.Morjcan 

Charles  Pratt  and  others. 


Union  Springs, 

New  Garden,  K.C. 
Woodland,  K.C... 
Albany,  Ohio 


BamesviUe,  Ohio. 


Poland,  Ohio 

Wadsworth,  Ohio 


Western  JbCeaerveSemlBBiy....  WestPtomington, 

'     Ohio. 


Mr.MAllison 

Thomas  W.HiU 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart 

(SUteof  NcwYork.. 
I  Residents  of  Hudson 


Rochester   Realschulver- 
ein. 


Anonjfinons 


CPanlHarrell 

{ The  Woodland  Grange. 


Nathan  Hall  (deceased) . . 
Joseph  Scattergood  (de- 
ceased). 
,  Two  friends 


MB.Bague 


RLee 


Greenland.  N.H... 
Greenland. N. H ... 


Pembroke,  N.  H 


MiUbaro^N.J... 

Millbuxn.N.J... 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y 
Aun»%N.Y 


Canistco,  N.Y... 
ElbridgcN.Y  . 
New  York.  N.Y 


Rochester.  K.Y 

I 


HarrisviHe,  Ohio. 
FhOadetphia^Fa. 


Ohio 

We^enSto^Ohio 


nnBing(aD,Ohis. 


8TATI8TICAZ.  TABL£8. 
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It 


E,HM   . 

B;2M   .. 


\     1.30 


(1.M0) 

a 

600    

»,000   . 


!■  ■  beqn«[  and  tZS,  HMmidiuii;  tenn 

iDCDme  onl;  Bopllabla  to  the  edoeUlta 
of  Indigent  ohildrea. 

16,250  wu  a  Uanj,  tbp  pnipoH  of  «Mch 
ianot  ■peclfled.  uhI  13.000  is  Ibe  vntoe 
of  OKB  and  1,200  volamM  for  ths 

ForBKhDlanhlp. 

UalDtcnance  of  iDBtitDtlonaod  pajineot 
nf  inilnhtniniaii 


in  condition  tbat  ptinolpal  of  eodov- 
•  bo  InvioUto. 

'To  pay  debt  for  atsctlon  of  baildingit 
oncandltloD  tbat  tbc  propeit;  be  free 
fMm  all  Isonmbnuoe.  wlJoh  ooaditbn 

Purpose  not  apoclfled. 

For  a  perauuicnt  eudairment  fund. 

The  inlereit  to  be  uaed  innuBtljottrl- 

auially  for  auint^nuiBe  of  sebooL 
( Inboou,  (UfL  obamlDBlappaiBtiti.  (ceo- 
}     lo|[lcal  and  natural  liiBturyoablnats. 
Foe  cuncnt  expeuKS. 
For  general  B^ufa^ea :  Intenat  only  to 

!00  volume*  fw  llbraiy. 

<Mr.  Renwlck'a  cift  for  ularlM,  tbe 

\     other  for  boildlnea  ami  groonda. 

R(<pali«  and  Increaeo  nf  iibiury. 

For  lalary  of  prInni[>aL 

Snbeciltiad  loiranl  payment  of  matt- 

FaiwH  not  apecifled- 

To  fbcreaH«  permanent  ftmd. 

Porpoae  not  apediied. 

\  For  phyalcal  and  abemloal 

800  Tolunua  for  library. 

To  pay  Interett,  on  condition  that  tbe 

non^ectarlao  ohanctei  of  Uw  telMOt 

be  maintained. 
For  boolu  and  appantua. 


ney,  bo^a.  utd  paper. 


To  support  teAofaert. 

Value  of  flue  aobool  property 

worth.  iilTen  Ibr  ibe  ealali 

of  the  inatitute. 
pDipoae  not  spedfled 


Mntln  Aotdamr 

Wattia  rosnirlvuiU  Clat] 


Kennett    Sqoan, 


Avery  NonDal  InttUate . . 
Fiteiid*«il]c  IiuUtuto 

OaUewab  AondeiDT 


Ut  PluMUt,  Pa 
Clurieitoii,  S.  C 
FrlBDd*Til]e,Taiiii 


;MLPI«a«itF>.. 
Pi[tsbnr£li.FB. ... 
Leirt.bnrB.P».... 
Ptula<lvlpEia,Pa... 
(BWYork,K.r... 

.     PhlliddpU^Pa... 


CDTOiulIaitltats.. 
Derbv  Academy  ■ . . 
Lyniton  Library  Ii 


San  MoTcot,  Tot 

Derby,  Vt 

Lyidbii  CeDtra.Tt 
Ksir  Haven,  Vi... 


Mr.J.aMoffiitt.... 

Freeamea's  Aid  Society  of 
H.  E  .Cbnrcb  and  vuiona 

citLwDiof  SaoUucM.. 


St.  Jobn'i  Academy. .. 


;U4.  George  Qafby .. 

|&C.NB«le 

iHomlB-Foud 


.  Aleiaiidti*,Ts.. 
.  Aleiudri^Tk.. 
.   Bdti)iiiu«,lCd... 


Qordoiuvllle  Tamila  butltnt* . 


Albion  Academy 

Eiroy  Svioinary 

OenmiD  and  EngUth  Aeidemy. 


St.  Uaik'a  Gnunmor  Sobool. . . 
B*U  lAkd  CoUaglM*  Inatltnta. 
SLPanl'aScliaol 


AlbloiLWIi 

EIroy.wie  

UllwankM.  Via . . 

Fnlilc  da  CUen, 

KaolDB,  Wli 

Oirfen.Utah 

Salt    Lake    City. 

Salt    Lake    City, 
Utah. 

WaUaWalUiWaBh. 


C  Hod.  J.  Lawler 

f  Hon.  P.  Doyle 

Society  of  Toroign  Mi»- 

Votloas  paraona  — 


.  MUwaokecWla.... 

PnlrIeduCbIan,Wk 
P[atriedDCUKi.W: 
UoDtcbiBavKia.., 


Board  of  Borne  UUaiona,    . 
Bonday  eoboola.  aiuliiila- 


SentDcky  iDBtitntloD  for  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 
ICImuKota  lueUtutkni  ttor  tbo 


DanvOlB,  Ey.... 

Farlbanlt,  Winn 


lunDetiiaUa, 
It-raoCUii 


STATISTICAL  TABLES, 
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, 

1 

1 

9 

• 

T 

li;;; 

IGOO 
100 
000 

! .« 

fa,  DIM 

3.401 

s 

) 

Z.M1 

%ooa 

^^l,«0 

(S,& 

1,000 

4D0 

450 

no 

as 

B 

SB 

5S 

0,150 

f:::::::; 

!:S 

1.600 

1,800 



*ua 

i ^- 

100 

BflDd. 


ondlUon  tl 


Forcunent 


Purpose  not  apulfied. 

'"—meat  of  iiidebWdiMH  on  building. 
10  by  aid  uciety  and  tlie  mntdnder 
am  TUiDuii  BOanes,  for  balldlDS  piii> 
r  M»,  pnf  ■>[  Uaobera,  *Dd  npure. 

For  buudlna  pnTWHH. 

PoipoH  not  BpHifled. 

PDrpoTC  not  apeoifled. 

To  inomuis  pcnnuieDt  flmd,  on  o«Ddi- 
tlonthat  liUnat  only  be  naed  to  do- 
fray  aipduea  of  iuautntion. 

Purpose  not  apeclfled. 

"--  phlldaophical  and  ohemloal  appo- 

Tafne  of  medal  for  tha  beat  diUled  oo. 

det. 
Talae  of  prtoe  oiltai«d  for  eioellflnofl  tn 

Talne  of  a  ahare  of  stock  in  Ubraiy, 
awatded  for  exodleDiie  in  mlddla  ei- 


lis  gnnmda  vers  jtlTe .  _„ 

tbat  a  Khoal  for  temaka  beau 
(ally  analained  lot  fire  yetirs. 

To  KqnldMo  debt 

To  liqaldata  debt. 

'11,500  ralaed  by  aabwniptloiu  and  |4,<50 
prooeada  fiw  a  Imaar.  tba  irlutle  to 
be  usad  fbr  ralalnK  a  mottgage. 
F«r  tha  ereotlDn  of  Bt.  Maiy'a  HidL 
>Ilipofa  not  apedflsd. 


aobolaiablpt  ((30  aaeta)  to  ednmte 


To  be  added  to  *soo  prerlmialr  tfraa 

fijr  the  estabUatiment  of  a  Ubiai^. 
_  or  a  ■tetti--*'-— 

ForUhrlati 
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Tablb  XXn.— fiteliiKer  o/ 


B^Ador. 

KatoB, 

Looatkm. 

Vaofl. 

: 

1 

3 

8 

4 

ASD  DUMB— Continued. 
STew  York  IsatitiitiMi  for  th«  ) 

New  York.  K.T. . 
Coliiinbn8,0bio... 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

(  E.  Holbrook  (deoeaaed) . . 

• 

Inatmotion  of  fbe  Deaf  and  > 

;  Maria  Hobby  (deoeaaed) . 
Mfttth«vw  Knm«n r. 

Bomb.                                    y 
Ohf  o  Tnfftitntion  for  ihft  KdnOrA- 

JelEBCwn  Covntj. 
Ohio. 

tion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

PennaylTanla  Inatitatton  tat  \ 
the  Deaf  and  Dornb.            3 

<  Snaan  F.  Wheder 

i  Mary  F.  Brown 

Wiaoonain  Phonological  Insti- 
tntefiirDeaf.MnSk 

Membera  of  the  aaaod*- 
tlon. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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o 
H 


BcneftotioiiB. 


I 


CD 


|| 

U 

Q* 


^1 


e 


1 


Okfject  of  benefMtioD  md  TCBUttka. 


12,000 


! 


10,000 
2;  561 


8 


9 


10 


11 


19 


112^000 


110,000 


I 


C  |2B,628  iTM  a  beqaest  of  E.  Holbrook 
<    and  $440  a  bequest  of  Maiia  Hobby. 
(    Fozpofle  not  spedfled. 
For  general  poxpoMs. 

For  the  founding  of  two  seholanbipa, 
called  Famnm  actaolArehipa  in  mem* 
ory  of  John  Funram,  dece— od 
Pnxpoae  not  spedfled. 
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XBme  of  pktentM. 


BaUey.CharleiA.. 


HilLHU 

JcfEirv,  T.B  .... 

Jnne.^.T    

Elmball  Edward 
Vofcrcn.  MjTlin . 


SniEht.  J.  L«a 

WdlKJ.A    

BUke,Clinrle»W 

Eutauo,  BuiiTy  W . . . 


Lntbor.B.U  ... 
Frlnoe,  W.iS  .. 


Hofftaaii,  JoHiih  .. 


B^J.C 


Parauoa,  CfaBiica  C 

BlchDiaml.  n.  and  W.  8  . 

SoltuiHini.  GaaUT 

SwlliT,  Walter  P 

CSrU«!e,J.H 

Wllber,  PiBDCllA 

HollniMl.John 

Holland.  Jubn . .       

Kaplan,  AlwO 


ilnUolil .. 


Kewkirk,  Edward  F  .. 


BetBingor,  JamcB  "fl 
BplBJngrr,  Juaea  V 

Edsar.Johu 

Hulinin,  Uarcna  .. 

8«art8,J.\V 

eqnlrra,neDrv&.. 

JUee.MoBCBlI 

Hlnkli-.U.W 

VlrldB,C.C  


Ban  FranclHO,  Cal  . 
Ron  Fnmoisco.  Cal . 
San  FToDcfKO,  Col  ■ 

CobaH-Cono  

llerldcii,Coini 

Ueridm,  Codd 

New  Britain.  Uoiin. . 

Annm,!]! 

Chieuo,I)I 

Cbioa-io.lll 

CfaieasD,Ill. 

ChlcBEcHI 

Chkuo.IU 

OlUw^Ul 

Benie,iDd  

CcnmenTilki,Iiid... 
Bfaiog  Soil,  Ind  — 
t^padca,  Ind   ....... 

Wabaih.Ind  

Lcovonworth,  Sana 

Tappka,Kaiia    

HopkiiuiilKEy... 

Porlland,Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boaton.  Uaaa 

Uunbridcci,  Uaaa 

Grwnflcid,  Uaaa.... 

TTebronTille,  Maaa  .. 
FiltaUt-td.Mniw.... 
Sprinatlelil, Ma»  ... 
Bprtnicad'I.MaM... 

Drtnilt,  U<cli 

OrDDDCa.  Minn 

St.LoulB.Ho 

&t,IjOulB,Ua 

HancbratBr,  N.  E... 
Jersey  CitT.N.J... 
KutliorToid.N.J.... 

BrooklTO,  N.  T 

Brookljn,N.T 

Brooklvn,N.Y 

,BnBlilo.N.r.  

Now  York,  N.T... 
New  York.  N.T..., 
KBwYork,N.Y  .. 
Now  York,  N.T.... 
New  York,  H.Y  ■■• 
Now  York,  N.Y... 
Kow  York,N.Y... 
Mow  York,  N.Y... 
New  York.  N.Y... 
Now  York,  N.T.... 

Central  ColleGO,  Ohio 

Clnclnnntl,  Ohio 

Cincitiiuit!,  Ohio 

Clncfnoul,  Olilo 

ClncJDD.'vtl, Oblo  .... 
Inland,  Ohm 

Newark.  Ohio 

AUeeheny.PB 

Mend  vine,  Pa 

Ucsdville,Pn  

New  llloanifleld.  Pa. 

OHCitT.ro 

PliiliidblnbU,P*.... 

Plttaborcb,  Pb 

81atln~ton.  Pa 

Uempbia,  Temi 

Abini;den.yu 

Fannvillr,Va  ..  ... 
Yocum  Station.  Va.. 
WbeeUnB.-ff.Va.... 


201,073 

Z(«.a3a 

ISg,BI2 


mSM 


204,Sefl 
zoo!  378 


Pencil  bolder. 
Pencil  clasp. 
Solnble  Ink  pen. 
EdDCallonal  applia 


InkMond. 

Inklncpod. 

Arlthmettoal  block. 

Pen  bolder. 

Scbool  desk. 

School  deak. 

Adding  machine. 

Pen  and  pencil  olup. 

l>eTlce  Ibr  teadilDS  miulo. 

Blotwr. 

AddiDe  maehioa. 

Sihoofdeak. 

School  dcat. 

Adding  machine. 

Dovlcoforoakr'— 

Writing  ink. 


Ad  ding  mAohino. 
Numbering  machine. 
Copy  book. 
Alphabet  block. 
Holder  for  lead  pendl 
Dmning  pencil. 
EdncAtional  and  odTe 


-  .^--.  ehua  for  mlcroaoopea. 

Pountcun  pen  beldef . 

Pencil  claep. 

Blotter  anil  molotaner  omnblaed. 

P.  n  bolder. 

Ruling  BttscIuneDt  for  pea  bcddtns. 

Itullna  pen. 

Parallolralor. 

Composition  for  CT&you. 

Cancelling  and  writing  Ink. 

Quadrant  pai^d  aectUm  line  ralcr. 

Indeiina  appaiatoa. 
Schooldeak. 


Anlflcial  alote  penolL 

Device  forleochiug  involntlan  and  evdn- 

Detachable  book  cover. 

Do  vie;  for  I  ndicadngand  urtomatfcillyi^' 

ulatinc  tbu  tempixatnre  of  apartButnt*. 
Blank  book. 

Scbool  dcak. 

Heating  appantna  for  hnfldlnga. 

Jnkatand. 

Dcak  ahite  holder. 

Adding  machine. 

Adding  TeELaterfbr  penoila. 

Fun  hukor. 

Pen  bolder. 

Adding  machine* 
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Table  XXIV. — Improvementa  in  Bchool  furniture^  apparaius^  veniilationf  fo, —  Continnod. 


Name  of  patentee. 

\    Besidence. 

Number 
of  patent. 

Title  of  patent 

1 

9 

3 

4 

Howard.  Cvms  B. ........ 

WheelintW.Vft.... 

Janesvillo,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis.... 

Racino,  Wis 

Washington,  D.C... 

\Vaahingt<Mi,D.C... 

Montxe^    Quebec, 
Canada. 

Ontario,  Canada 

London  Bridge,  Eng- 
land. 

Siegen,  Westphalia, 
Germany. 

Sydney,  Kew  Sonth 
Wales. 

United  States  Army . 

209, 169 
196, 917 
204,444 
207,  111 
201,401 
200,588 
198,749 

204,876 
208,037 

204,054 

i 

205,797 
206,186 

Calendar  inkstand. 

Marshall,  W.V 

Kule  for  making  straight  and  circular  lines. 

"lff»r«  "Hfttirv 

School  desk.     "         " 

Dnrant.  Edw.  G 

Blackboard. 

Ewinor.C   

Nnmberine  machine. 

w  alter.  R.  L 

Drawing  pen. 

T.nvAri'n.  'Vfdann 

Apparatus  for  teaching  history,  &o. 

Anderson,  L.C 

Saw ver. John  ir,---r---r^--r- 

Musical  transposing  board. 
Obtaining  ariuunetical  results. 

Klingspor,  Friediieh,  jr . . 
Hftviland.  "R.  C  -  - ,,,.-..., . 

Inkstand. 

Pencil.                                                   ^ 

Boche.  Bobert  F 

Adding  stick. 

46e 


INDEX. 


[NoTB.— The  reader  is  retpeetfolly  loTited  to  oonsalt  the  prefatory  note  on  page  3,  from  which  it 
yriil  be  aeen  that  the  arrangement  of  this  book  is  such  as  to  render  expedient  the  omiaaion  of  many  en- 
tiies  in  the  index  which  wonld  otherwioe  properly  find  place  there.] 


Abeenteeiam,  means  of  correcting,  09 ;  atatletioa 
respecting,  in  Cambridge  (Sfass.)  schools,  106. 

Abstracts  of  reports  of  school  officers,  note  relat- 
ing to.  3. 

Academies.    See  Secondary  instruction. 

Adger  College,  334. 

Adrian  College,  13S. 

Agrlcnltnre,  colleges  of.    See  Sdenoe,  schools  of. 

Akron.  Ohio,  schools  of,  19S,  193. 

Alflbama,  snmmary  of  the  edacational  condition 
of.  xxiii ;  abstract,  5-9. 

Alabama  Agricoltoral  and  Mechanical  College,  ox, 
d. 

AlBska,  summary  of  educational  condition  of, 
xxTii :  ahetract,  986-«}7. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  174, 17S. 

Albion  College,  i«3,  ISS. 

Alcorn  tJoiTersity,  138. 

Alexandria,  Ya.,  schools  of,  346. 

Algeria,  edacational  condition  of,  dxxr. 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  schools  of,  906, 907. 

Allentown,  Pa.,  schools  of,  906, 807. 

Alsace-XiOrraine,  educational  condition  of,  olxlii- 
clxiv. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  schools  of,  906, 907. 

American  Association  for  the  AdTancement  of 
Science,  300. 

Ameiican  Institute  of  Listmction,  997-998. 

American  Medical  Association,  998. 

American  Public  Health  Association,  301. 

American  students  in  German  uniTersltles,  num- 
berof,  clxi. 

Anderson,  Martin  B.,  remark  of,  concerning  nor- 
mal schools,  Ixxiil. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  schools  of,  199, 133. 

Apgar,  E.  A,  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction in  Xew  Jersey,  171. 

Appleton,  Wis.,  schools  of,  990. 

Apprentice  schools  abroad,  cxcix-cc. 

Arsentine  Bepublic,  educational  condition  of^ 
c&xv. 

Arisona,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of, 
xxvli;  abstract,  968-969. 

Arkansas,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  xxiii-xxi7 ;  abstract.  10-13. 

Arkansas  Industrial  University.  19,  13. 

Armstrong,  J.  W.,  obiinary  notice  of,  164. 

Art.,  Instruction  in,  in  CaUfomia,  91 ;  in  Indiana 
School  of  Art,  66 ;  State  director  of,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 105 ;  normal  instruction  in,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 110;  education  in,  in  New  York,  183; 
in  Khode  Island,  920. 

Art  indnstties,  trainlDg  in,  116. 

Atchison,  Kana  ,  schools  of.  76, 77. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  schools  of.  44. 

Atlanta  tTDiyersity,  45, 46. 

Attendance,  average  dally,  in  the  TTnited  St^^ea. 
xii-xiii:  diagram  comparing  enrolment  and 
school  population  with,  xiv-xv ;  comparison  of, 
for  dlfiorent  years,  xviii-xix ;  statistical  table, 
304-311. 

Association  of  New  England  School  Superintend- 
ents, 300. 

Associations,  edncationaL  See  the  heading  Edu- 
cational Conventions,  under  the  respective 
States. 


Auburn,  K.  Y..  schools  of,  174, 175. 

Augsburg  Seminary.  133. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  schools  of,  44. 

Austria,  atatistics  of  education  in,  cxl-Kslii. 


B. 


Baden,  educational  condition  of,  dxUL 

Baltimore,  Md..  schobls  of,  99. 

Bangor,  Me.,  schools  of,  99, 93. 

Bardoux.  A.,  educational  address  of,  at  Paris  Ex- 
position, clvi-clviii;  letter  of,  accepting  gift  of 
American  educational  exhibit  at  the  Pwi»  Ex- 
position, cxcii ;  remarks  of,  to  French  teaohoni 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  cxclil. 

Barrows,  L.  D.,  obituary  notice  of,  163. 

Bates  College,  94. 

Battie  Creek  College,  134, 195. 

Bavaria,  educational  condition  of,  clxiL 

Beadle,  W.  H.,  territorial  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  Dakota,  373. 

Beecher,  C.  E.,  obitusry  notice  ot  184. 

Belffium,  educational  conditicm  of,  clili-diy. 

BellevUle,  UL,  schools  of,  51. 

Bellevue  Hospital  training  school  for  nurses,  cxovi. 

Benefactions,  educationM,  summary  of,  cxxxvii- 
cxxxviii ;  statistical  table,  678-701. 

Bethany  College,  353. 

Bible  in  the  public  schools,  in  Florida,  39;  In 
Greorgio,  43 ;  in  Indiana,  60 ;  in  Kansas.  75 ;  in 
Massachusetts,  105. 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y.,  schools  of.  174, 175. 

Blair,  J.  G..  obituary  notice  of,  354-355. 

Blind,  institutions  for  the.  See  the  heading  Special 
Instruction,  under  the  respective  States. 

Blind,  summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for  the, 
cxxvlii-cxxix ;  statistical  table,  608-609. 

Blow,  Miss  Susan  E.,  Kindergarten  work  of,  143. 

Blue  Mountain  University,  909. 

Boston,  schools  of,  drawing  in,  cxcvi-cxovli ;  sew- 
ing in.  cxcvii-cxcviii ;  account  of,  107-108. 

Boston  Cookery  School,  cxev. 

Boston  Industrial  School,  cxdii-cxolT. 

Boston  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  oxciv. 

Boston  University,  113.  , 

Bowdoin  College,  94. 

Box,  Le  Boy  F.,  State  superintendent  of  education 
in  Alabama,  9. 

Boynton,  John,  gift  of,  mentioned,  ex. 

Brazil,  educational  condition  of,  clxxv. 

Bremen,  educational  condition  of,  clxir. 

Brenbam,  Tex.,  schools  of,  935. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  schoolp  of.  98. 

British  Columbia,  e<lncational  condition  of,  dxxr. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  schools  of,  174, 175. 

Brown  University,  919. 

Buffiilo,  N.  Y,  schools  of,  174, 175. 

Buisson,  F.,  eflbrts  of.  in  behalf  of  American  edu- 
cation at  the  Paris  Exposition,  oxd ;  remark  of, 
concerning  American  education,  cited,  Sd. 

Bureau  of  Education,  work  and  needs  of  United 
StAtes,  vti-xi ;  establishment  of  a,  in  Stance, 
clviil. 

Burlington,  Iowa,  schools  of,  69. 

Burlington,  V t,  schools  of,  S.10,  940. 

Burns,  J.  J .  State  commissioutf  of  oommon 
schools  in  Ohio,  199. 
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Bnrt,  David,  State  RnperintenUent  of  public  in- 

Htniction  in  Minnesota,  134. 
Biisiiieiut  collcKcB,  Anmmary  of  statistics  of,  IxxT; 

statisUcal  table,  367-;;7^. 

C. 

California,  snmni&ry  of  the  edacational  oo&ditioii 

of.  xxvii ;  ubstract,  14-21. 
Combridf^o.  Mass..  schools  of,  107, 103. 
Camden.  N.  J.,  schools  of,  167. 
Cau)pbell,  Frederick  M  ,  State  superintendent  of 

public  instruction  in  California,  21. 
CauaUa,  educational  condition  of,  clxxy-dxxvi. 
Cane  Hill  College,  13. 

Canton,  Ohio,  schools  of,  192, 193.  ^ 

Carbondale.  Fa.,  schools  of,  SO<i,  307. 
Cnrleton  College,  133. 
Carpenter,  8.  H.,  obitnitfy  notice  of,  964. 
Oarr,  Ezia  S.,  retiring;  State  superintendent  of 

public  instruction  in  California,  21. 
Chapin,  Henry,  obituary  notice  of,  119. 
Charities,  niisoellaneous.   See  Miscellaneona  char- 
ities. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  schools  of,  S3i. 
Chattiinooi;a,  Tenu.,  schools  of,  S28. 
Chester.  Pa ,  schools  of,  20G,  207. 
Chicago,  111.,  schools  of.  51>5J. 
Chillicothe.  Ohio,  schools  of,  192, 193. 
Cbnpco,  J.,  superintendent  of  Seminole  pablic 

schools,  2a'). 
Church,  A.  E..  obituary  notice  of,  184. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  schools  of,  192.  193. 
Cities,  summary  of  school  statistics  of,  with  re- 
marks, 1-lxvi;  statistical  table,  312-351. 
Clatiin  University,  5S4. 
Claik,  Josiah,  obituary  notice  of,  118-119. 
Classical  and  scientitlo  instmction,  comparative 

value  of,  xcix-ciii. 
Cleveland,  Emeline  H..  obituary  notioe  of,  314. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  schools  of,  192,  193. 
Coeducation  In  Iowa  State  University,  71. 
Coelln,  C.  W.  von.  State  superintendent  of  instmo- 

tion  in  Iowa,  73. 
Coboes.  y.  Y  ,  schools  of,  174, 175. 
Colby  University,  94. 
Cole,  J.  O.,  obituary  notice  of,  183. 
Collejre  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  224. 
Collcjje  of  New  Jersey,  169-170. 
Cttlloges.    See  Universities  and  colleges. 
Colorado,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 

of,  xxvi ;  abstract.  32-25. 
Colorado  College.  35. 

Colored,  schools  for  the.  in  Kentucky,  82 ;  in  Loni- 
siana,  87:  in  Maryland,  98;  in  Missouti.  141-142; 
in  the  Distnct  of  Columbia,  374-275.    See,  also, 
Colored  race. 
Colored  People,  Delaware  Association  for  the  Edu- 
cation cf,  35. 
Colored  race,  school  population  and  enrolment  of, 
'  xxviii  •  institutions  for  the,  with  summary,  xxix- 

xxxiii ;  educational  needs  of  the,  xxxiii-xxxiv. 
Columbia  College,  lig. 
Columbian  Uuiveraity,  276. 
Columbus,  Ga ,  schools  of,  44-45. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  schools  of,  193.  193. 
Commercial  and  business  colleges,  summary  of 
'  statistics  of,  Ixxv ;  statistical  table,  3(i7-377. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  re^rt  of  the : 
Education  during  the  year,  vii. 
Needs  and  work  of  the  Omce,  vii-xl. 
State  and  territorial  systems  of  public  Instmo- 
tion  —  school  age,  population,  enrolmout,  at- 
tendance. &c.,  xii-xiii;  diasram  of  school  ages 
in  the   United  States,  ana  remarks  thereon, 
xiii ;  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools 
and  their  salaries,  xiv-xv;  annual  school  in- 
come and  expenditure  in  the  States  and  Terri* 
lories,  xvi-xvii;  per  capita  expenditure,  xviii; 
general  summary  uy  years  of  school  population, 
enrolment,  attendance,  expenditure,  &c.,  xix- 
XX ;    educational    condition   of    the    United 
States:  Now  England  States,  xx-xxi ;  Middle 
Atlnntic  States,  xxi-xxii ;  Southern   Atlantic 
States,  xxii-xxiii ;  Gulf  States,  xxiii ;  South- 
ern Central  States,  xxiii-xxiv ;  Northern  Cen- 
tral States,  xxiv-xxvi;  States  on  the  Paciilo 
Slope,  xxvi-xxvil ;  Territoiiea,  xxvii-xxviii. 


Commissioner  of  Education,  reportof  the— ContM. 
Schools  for  the  colored  race— school  popalati«ii 
and  enrolment  of  the  white  and  colored  t»c«s 
in  the  recent  slave  States,  xxviii;  institutiusj 
for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race:  nomiil 
schools,  xxix;  institutions  for  secondary  ii- 
Btruction,  xxix-xxx:  universities  and  eoUes:f:» 

XXX  ;  schools  of  theology,  XXX-XXXi  ;  l!€iK»OI«l  *i 

law,  of  medicine,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dum> 
and  the  blind,  xxxi ;  summary  of  foretioiii; 
statistics  by  States,  xxxii-xxxiii ;  nambi«r  t>: 
schools  of  each  class  and  enrolmcait,  xxxiii ; 
remarks,  xxxiii-xxxlv. 

Yellow  fever  and  the  schools,  with  note  o&  the 
provision  for  destitute  ohildLren,  zxxiv-xxxv. 

Eaucation  of  whites  in  the  South,  zxxri. 

Peabod^  fund,  xxxvi,  xxxvii. 

Supervising  school  officers,  xxxvii. 

Text  books  and  courses  of  study,  xxxvU-zIL 

Schools  in  rural  districts.  xli-xiiiL 

Course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools,  xUii-xlv. 

Educational  beginning  xlv-xllx. 

School  statistics  of  citira — summary  of  popuU 
tion,  enrohuent,  attendance,  income,  expeoiii- 
ture,  &,c.,  1-lxi;  per  ospita  expenseSk  Ixii- 
Ixiii ;  remarks,  Ixiii-lxrL 

Special  schools,  Ixvi-lxvit 

Normal    schools — oomparatl-re     samiBKry    of 


schools,  inatrnctora,  and  pupUa,   Ixvil ;  »im- 
mary  of  statistics,  Ixviii-lxx;  appropriatH>a« 


for  normal  schools.  Ixxi-lxxii ;  Sfie  and  leL jtb 
of  service  of  normid  school  gimduatee,  Ixxiii ; 
need  of  normal  schools,  lxxiii-4xxiT. 

Commercial  on  d  business  colleges — eomparatire 
summary  of  statisUos,  Ixxr. 

Kindergarten — comparative  summary  of  statis- 
tics, Ixxvi ;  remarks,  Ixxvi-lxxvii. 

Secondary  instnicti  on — comparative  smoaniary  of 
institutions,  instructors,  and  stndents,  Ixx^  ii , 
statistical  summary  of  institutions  for  secoo'l- 
ary  instruction,  Ixvii-Ixxix;  statistical  sura- 
mary  of  pupils  receiving  secondary  instrae- 
tion.  Ixxx-lxxxi ;  statistics  of  free  pablic  Itigii 
schools  in  Indiana,  Ixxxi-lxxxUL 

Pi^paratory  schools — comparative  snmmsiyof 
schools.  Instructors,  ana  students,  Ixixiv; 
summary  of  statistics  of  preparatory  si^oob, 
Ixxxiv-lxxxv. 

Superior  instrnction  of  women— oompantiTt) 
summary  of  institutions,  instructors,  and  «im 
dents,  Ixxxv ;  statistical  summary  of  institu- 
tions for  tho  superior  iostmotion  of  wotneu. 
Ixxxvi-lxxxvii ;  diagram  showing  the  relstivf 
number  of  regular  and  preparatory  stadeut;^ 
iu  colleges  for  women,  fxxxvii-lxxxviii ;  t'u^ 
grees  conferred  by  institutions  for  the  superior 
instruction  of  women,  IxsxvliL 

Universities  and  colleges — oomparative  sum- 
mary of  institutions,  ins&oetore.  and  studest^, 
Ixxxviii ;  statistical  aammary,  Ixxxlx-xci: 
summary  of  college  entrance  examinatioui, 
xcii-xciv ;  summary  of  students  in  prepara- 
tory courses,  xov;  summaiy  of  students  m  £i 
institutions  forsnperiorinstmcti<m,  xcvi ;  di> 
cnsslon  of  the  changes  takiog  place  in  colIt-(r<^ 
couise0,xcvi-xcix;  lettersof  ProfesmrsHaHrk'I 
and  Zarucke  respecting  the  c<nnparative  meriri 
of  scientific  and  classical  training,  xdx-cui. 

Schools  of  science— oomparative  snmmary  of 
institutions,  instmctora,  and  8tttd«nts,  civ. 
statistical  summary  of  schools  of  sdeoco. 
civ-cvii ;  remarks  on  the  establishment,  devrl- 
o^ment.  and  condition  of  acieatifio  and  agri- 
cultural schools,  oviii-cxii. 

Schools  of  theology— sommary  of  statistic^ 
cxU-cxiii. 

Sohoohi  of  law — summary  of  atatisties,  cxiii- 
cxiv. 

Schools  of  medicine — comparative  aomniary  cf 
institutions,  instructors,  and  stadentiK  cu^i 
statistical  summary,  cxv-cxvi. 
Degrees— remarks  respecting  the  sale  of  (Ui<]o- 
mas.  cxvii ;  statistical  snmmary  of  de^^nni 
conferred  bv  American  collegea  and  profes- 
flional  schools,  cxvii-axxL 
Public  libraries— statistical  sammary  of  adtV- 
tional  public  libraries,  snmmary  of  AmehcAC 
public  libraries,  cxxii. 
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Schools  for  thet'eeble-minded— statistloalsttm* 
mary,  cxxiii. 

Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb —statistical  sum- 
mary. cxxivHsxxT;  deaf-mute  instruction, 
cxxvi-cxxvii. 

Sobools  for  the  blind —statistical  sommary, 
exxviii-oxxix. 

Befurm  schools — statistical  summary,  cxxx- 
cxxxL 

Special  schools -- scboc^hlp  St  Mary,  cxxxii; 
Jamestown,  oxxxii-cxxxiii ;  United  States 
training:  ships,  cxxxiii. 

Orpiian  anylnms,  soldieni'  orphans'  homes,  in- 
fant asylums,  industrial  school;).  an>l  miocella- 
neons  charities  •^  statistical  summary,  cxxxiv-^ 
cxxxvi. 

Btlucational  benefactions— statistical  summary, 
Gxxxvu-cxxxviii. 

Bdut-ational  publications— statistical  summary, 
cxxxviii. 

Patents  for  improvements  in  school  furniture- 
statistical  sammary,  cxxxix. 

Bdncation  in  foreiflcn  countries — Austria,  exl- 
clii;  Hunisarv,  clii-cUli;  Bel^nm,  diil-cHv; 
Denmark,  oIIt-cIt;  Finland,  clv;  Prance, 
clv-olx ;  German  Empire,  olx-clxii ;  Prussia,' 
Bavaiia,  cbul;  Saxony,  clxii-clxiii ;  Wiirttem- 
berg,  Bs^en,  Uesae- Darmstadt,  clxiii ;  Aliuice- 
Liorraioe,  dxiii-clxiv;  Hamburg,  Bremen,  clxiv; 
Enfcland  and  Wales,  oIxv«clxvi ;  Scotland, 
Ireland,  clxvi;  G-reece,  clxvii;  Italy,  olxvii- 
clxviii ;  Netherlands,  clxviii-olxtx  ;  Portugal, 
clxix :  Rassia.  dxix-clxxi ;  Spain,  clxxi ;  Swe- 
den, olxxi-olxxiii ;  S«ritaM>iand,  clxxiii ;  India, 
clxxiii-<;ltxiy ;  Japan,  clxxiv;  Algeria,  Ar;;en- 
tine  nepubiio,  Bracil,  Dominion  of  Canada, 
British  Columbia,  dxxv;  Hevr  Bmnswiclc, 
Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Quebec,  clxxvi ;  Jamaica,  Venezuela,  clxxvii ; 
Sew  South  Wales,  clxxvii-clxxviii ;  (Queens- 
land, South  Australia,  Victoria,  clxxvitl. 

Dr.  Murray  and  Japanese  education,  clxxvUl- 
dxxtx. 

United  States  education  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion—  account  of  preparatious,  clxxix-clxxx; 
letters  of  Dr.  Pbilbrick  and  others  respectiu}? 
the  American  exhibit,  clxxx-clxxxix ;  list  of 
prises  awarded  to  United  States  exhibitors, 
olxxxix<^xci ;  disposition  of  the  material  at 
the  dose  of  the  Exposition.  cxci>cxcul. 

Special  instruction,  cxciii-cxciv. 

Schools  of  cookerv,  cxolv-cxcv. 

Trainiag  schools  tor  nurses,  oxcv-cxcvL 

Industrial  training,  cxcvl. 

Drawing  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  exovl- 
cxcvii. 

Instruction  to  girls  in  sewing,  cxcvii-cxcvili. 

Industrial  instruction  for  the  dependent  dosses, 
oxcviii-cxdx. 

Foreign  apprentice  schools,  oxcIx-hm, 

Recommendations,  ccl. 

Conclusion,  oci. 
Compulsory  education  In  California,  15 ;  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 105 ;  in  New  Hampshire,  150;  in  New 

York,  173;  in  Ohio,  199;  in  Vermont,  939. 
Conant,  Edward,  State  superintendent  of  ednoa> 

tion  in  Vermont,  '249. 
Conant,  Marshall,  obituary  notice  of,  119. 
Conhecticnt>  summary  of  educational  condition  of, 

XX  i;  abstract,  90-33. 
Conventions  and  associations,  educational.     See 

the  heading  Educational  Conventions,  under  the 

respective  States. 
Cook.  G.  F.  T.,  superintendentof  sohoolsfbroolored 

diildren,  Washington,  D.  C,  978. 
Cookery,  schools  of,  brief  sketch  of  rise  and  condi- 
tion of,  cxciv-cxov. 
Corcoran.  W.  W.,  donation  of,  947-24& 
Cornell  University,  170. 
Corporal  punishment,  abolition  of,  in  the  District 

of  Columbia,  deprecated,  974. 
Corson.  Juliet,  superintendent  of  New  York  Cook- 
ery School,  cxcv. 
Cosmopolitan  schools  in  San  Franolsoo,  17. 
Councu  BlalTs,  Iowa,  schools  of,  69. 
County  manual  for  Clark  County,  Ind.,  61. 
County  superintendents.    See  the  heading  State 

School  System,  under  the  respective  States. 
Covington,  Ky.,  schools  of,  %ft-8d. 


D. 

Dakota,  summary  of  educational  eondition  of^ 
xxvil;  abstract,  970-972. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  schools  of,  935. 

Danville,  III.,  schools  of,  5i,  59. 

Danville,  Pa.,  sohools  of,  900. 907. 

Danville,  Va.,  schools  of,  940. 

Dartmouth  College,  161. 

Davenport.  Iowa,  schools  of,  69, 70. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  schools  of,  199, 193. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  institutions  for  the.  See  the  head- 
ing Spedal  Instruction,  imder  the  •respective 
Sutes. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  summary  of  statistics  of  institu- 
tions for,  cxxiv-cxxv ;  remarks  respecting  train- 
ing of.  cxxvi-cxxvii ;  statistical  table,  60.2-607 ; 
benefactions  to  institutions  for,  698-701. 

Decatur,  IlL,  schools  of,  51, 59. 

Degrees,  summary  of  American  collegiate  and  pro- 
fessional, with  remarks,  czvii-cxxi ;  statistical 
table,  5ti4-r>9^. 

Delaware,  summary  of  ednoatlonal  condition  of, 
xxii;  abstract,  34-37. 

Delaware  College,  36, 37. 

Denmark,  educa  ional  condition  of,  div-dv.  , 

Dentistry,  schools  of.  See  the  headi  ng  Professional 
InBtructioo,  under  the  respective  States. 

Dentistry,  snmmaryof  statistics  of  schoolsof,  cxvi; 
scatiHtical  table,  575. 

Denton,  James  L.,  State  snperlntendMit  of  public 
instruction  in  Arkansas,  13. 

Denver,  Colo.,  schools  of.  93. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  schools  of,  19%  193. 

Dickinson,  Jobn  W.,  secretary  of  Massachnaetta 
State  b<iard  of  education,  119. 

Dimmock,  W.  R,  obituary  notice  of,  ua 

District  of  Columbia,  summary  of  educational  con- 
dition of.  xxvil;  abstract,  973-978. 

District  otficers.  See  tbe  heading  State  School 
System,  under  the  resnective  States. 

Districts,  school,  superabundance  of,  in  Maine,  92; 
in  Minnesota.  130. 

Dodge,  Ruf us,  donation  of,  903. 

DowuH,  C.  A.,  State  superintendent  of  public  in-  * 
struction  in  New  Hampshire,  164. 

Drawing,  instruction  in,  in  the  Boston  public 
schools,  cxcvi-cxcvii ;  industrial,  recommended 
for  public  schools,  79;  compulsory  instruction 
in,  in  MoHsaoluisetts,  105 :  law  and  its  results 
requiring,  in  Now  York  schools,  173-174. 

Dnbuque,  Iowa,  schools  of,  69,  70. 

E. 

Easton,  Pa.,  soboola  of,  906.  907. 

Eaot  Saginaw,  Mich.,  schools  of,  199. 193. 

Eaton,  John.    See  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Education,  Bureau  of,  work  and  needs  of,  vii-xi. 

Elementary  instruction.  See  the  heading  State 
School  System,  under  the  respective  States. 

Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  sohools  of,  167. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  sohools  of,  174.  175. 

England  and  Wales,  educational  conditioo  of, 
cTxv-clxvi. 

Enrolment,  school,  in  the  United  States,  xii^xiii ; 
diagram  comparing  school  population  and  aver- 
ago  attendance  witn,  xiv-xv ;  comparison  of,  for 
different  years,  xvlii-xlx ;  statistical  table,  30i- 
311. 

Erie.  Pa.,  schools  ot^90e,  907. 

Erskine  College,  995. 

Evanaville,  Ind.,  schoolsof,  61-69. 

Evening  schools,  notes  on,  Ixvi-lxviL 

Examiners,  State  boards  of.  See  the  heading 
State  School  System,  under  the  respective  States. 

P. 

Fall  Hiver,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107,  106. 

Fay.  Edwin  H.,  State  superintendent  of  instmc- 

tioa  in  Louisiana,  90. 
Feeble-minded,  summary  of  statistics  of  schools 

for,  cxxiii ;  school  for.  in  Connecticut,  39 ;  Iowa 

Asylum  for,  79 ;  education  of,  in  Kentncky,  85 ; 

institutions  for  the  instruction  of.  in  Massachn-  * 
.     setts,  116;  schools  for,  in  Now  York.  181:  in 

Ohio,  198  i  in  Pennsylvania,  919;  statistical  table, 

601. 
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Pinland.  edncAtlonal  condition  of,  dr. 

Flak  University,  2S!9.  S30. 

Fitchburg,  M;iftB.,  schools  of,  107, 108. 

Five  Xationa,  schools  of,  281-882. 

Florida,  summary  of   edaoaUonal  oonditiQii  of, 

xsiii ;  abstract.  3&-41. 
Florida  A^oultaral  College,  40. 
Fond  da  Lac,  Wis.,  schools  or,  259. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  schools  of,  61,  CSL 
France,  edncatlonal  condition  of,  clv-elx. 
Fraser,  John,  obituary  notioe  of,  80. 
Furman  University,  225. 
Furniture,  school,  summary  of  patents  for  im- 

provementa  in,  oxxxix ;  statistical  table,  720-721. 

6. 

Oainesville  College,  46. 

Galeeburg,  111.,  schools  of,  51,  58. 

Georgetown.  D.  C,  schools  of;  274-275. 

Georgetown  University,  276. 

Georgia,  summary  of  educational  condition  od^ 

xxUi :  abstract,  42-48. 
German- American  Teachers'  Association.  299. 
Germany,  educational  condition  of,  clx-clxiv. 
Gilbert,  John  I.,  extract  frum  speech  of.  in  defence 

of  normal  schools  in  New  York,  Ixxiv. 
Gildersleove,  B.  L..  remarks  of,  respecting  ooUoge 

curriculum,  xcviii. 
Gilmonr,  Neil,  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction in  New  York,  1^5. 
Girard  Coll^o  for  Orphans.  219. 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107,  t(M. 
Gower,  Cornelius  A.,  State  superintendent  of  pub' 

lie  instruction  in  Michigan,  suggestions  of;  12:1; 

term  of,  128. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  schools  of,  122, 123. 
Greece,  educaticnial  condition  of,  olxviL 
Gieen  JSay,  Wis.,  schtjols  of,  259. 
Groves,  James  H.,  State  superintendent  of  tree 

aohools  in  Delaware,  37. 

H. 

Hffiokel,  Ernst,  letter  from,  oompaxing  classical 
Mid  scientiOc  instruction,  xcix-ci. 

Halsley,  W.  P..  State  soperiuteudent  of  public  in- 
struction  in  Florida,  41. 

Hamburg,  educational  condition  of,  clxlv. 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  schools  of,  193,  19^-194. 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  schools  of,  142,  143. 

Harrisburg.  Pa.,  schools  of,  206, 207. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  schools  of,  28-29. 

Hartt,  C.  F.,  obituary  notice  of,  183-164. 

Harvard  College,  early  history  of.  xlv-xlvi ;  change 
tn  course  of  study  of,  xcvii-xoviii. 

Harvard  University,  111-112. 

Hastings  College  of  Law,  SO. 

Haven,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  obituary  notice  of,  199. 

Hebrew  Union  College,  196. 

Henry  Joseph,  obituary  notice  of,  277-278. 

Hesae-JDarroBtadts  educational  condition  of,  cbdit 

High  schools.  See  the  heading  Secondary  In* 
stTUCtion,  under  the  rettpeotive  States. 

High  schools,  in  Indiana,  statistics  of,  Ixxxi- 
Ixxxiii, 64;  character  of,  in  Maryland,  100;  re- 
marks respecting  expediency  of,  in  Massachu- 
setts, 111 ;  comments  on.  in  WiBconsin,  261. 

Hightower,  J.,  superintendent  of  Chickasaw  pub- 
lic schools,  283. 

Hills,  H.  F.,*gift  of.  mentioned,  cix. 

Hinsdale,  President  B.  H.,  views  of,  respecting 
scholastic  reform,  xll-xlli. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  167. 

Hodge,  Charles,  obituary  notice  of,  171. 

Holling8 worth,  O.  N.,  secretary  of  State  board  of 
education,  Texas,  237. 

Holy  Angela'  College,  294. 

Holyoke,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107, 108. 

Home  study,  society  for  the  promotion  of,  115. 

Houghton,  J.  S.,  territorial  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  of  Washington  Territory,  294. 

Houston,  Tex.,  schooUi  of,  235. 

Howard  College,  8. 

Howard  University,  276. 

Hudson,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  174, 175. 

HuUd^s,  Marcus,  donation  of,  210. 

Hungary,  educational  condition  of,  clii-cliii. 

Huntington,  Emily,  founder  of  Kitchen  Garden, 
cxov. 


Idaho,  summary  of  edocatioiial  condition  of, 

abstract,  279-2^. 
Hlinois,  summary  of  edocatkaiftl  ooodstioftof, : 

abstract.  49-.'i8. 
Illinois  Industrial  Univeraity,  ex.  5i  55. 
Imbeciles,  schools  for.    See  Feeble-minded,adwolt 

for  the. 
India,  educational  condition  of,  dxxiii-clxxiT. 
Indiana  summary  of  educational  oondition  of.  xxv  ; 

statistics  of  high  achoola  in,  Ixxxl-lxxxiii;  ab- 
stract, 59-67. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  common  sobools  o^  61,  fiS ;  high 

school  of,  64. 
Indiana  University.  64-^. 
Indians,  extension  of  edncaticin  among  the,  %3; 

education  of,  at  the  East  and  at  their  ' 

2$!2, 283 ;  school  for,  in  Wyoming,  S96. 
Indian  Territory,  summary  of  educatioDal  omm-  > 

tion  of,  xxvii ;  abstract.  281-283.  -^ 

Industrial  instruction  for  the  dependent  niaaiiiis, 

cxcvlii-cxclx. 
Industrial  School.  Boston,  exciii-cxeir. 
Industrial    schools,    summary    of    statisticB  of, 

cxxxv ;  statistical  table,  65;-665.  675-«77.    See, 
» also,  Reform  schools. 

Industrial  training,  remarks  on  progress  o^  exevL 
Infant  asylums,  summary  of  statistics  of,  cxzxr ; 

statistical  table,  654-656,  675-677. 
Institutes.    See  the  headiuss  Training  of  Teachers 

uid  Eduoational  Conventions,  under  the  raapec- 

tlvo  States. 
Intercollegiate  Literary  Association,  898. 
Iowa,  summary  of  eduoational  condition  «d^  xxri ; 

abstract,  64-73. 
Iowa  State  University,  70. 7L 
Ireland,  educational  condition  of.  olxri. 
Italy,  educational  condition  of.  clxvil-clxviiL 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  174, 17^176. 

J. 

Jacttson,  Sheldon,  letter  of,  conoeming  aohools  in 

AhMka,  266-267. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  ediools  of,  39. 
Jacksonville,  111.,  schools  of.  51, 52. 
Jamaica,  educational  conditicm  of,  cIxzviL 
Janesvillo,  Wis.,  schools  of,  259. 
Japan,  educational  condition  ol,  cIxxIt. 
Jetferson  College,  138. 
Jefferson ville.  Ind.,  schools  of,  61, 63. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  schools  of.  167-168. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  101. 
Judaon  University,  13. 


Kansas,  summary  of  educational  eonditiono^  xxiT; 
abstract,  74-80. 

ICansas  City,  Mo.,  schools  of.  142. 143. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  ex,  79l 

Koely,  George  W.,  obituary  notice  of,  96. 

Kentucky,  summary  of  eancationai  eonditian  ot 
xxiv ;  abstract,  81-86. 

Kentucky  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
ex. 

Kentucky  University,  84. 

Keokuk.  Iowa,  schools  of,  69, 70. 

Kindergarten.  See  the  heading  State  Sehosl  Sys- 
tem, under  the  respective  Static. 

Kindergarten,  summarv  ni  statistiis  of,  Ixxvi- 
Ixxvii:  statistical  table,  378-400. 

Kindergarten  In  Germany,  clxlL 

Kingston,  N.  Y..  schools  of,  174, 176. 

Knight,  £.,  obituary  notioe  of,  163. 

Knoxville,  Tenn..  schools  ol,  228. 


La  Crosse,  Wis.,  schools  of,  999. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  schools  of,  206,  807. 

Land  grants  for  educati(mal  purposes,  xlviii-dlx. 

Law,  schools  of.  See  the  heading  PrafessloBal  In- 
struction, under  the  respective  Stntea 

Law.  summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of,  Qxin> 
cxiv ;  statistical  table,  568-571 ;  bepefeetieas  to 
schools  o^  G90-60L 
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lAwrenee,  Kan« ,  sobools  of,  76.  T7. 

LawreDce,  Ums.,  BcbooU  of,  107, 108. 

liCttvenworth,  Kmib.,  schools  of.  76,  77. 

iMnmoD,  AUeii  B.,  State  superintendent  of  pablio 
instruction  in  Kansas,  report  of,  76 ;  term  of,  60. 

Lowlston,  Me ,  sobools  of.  9t!,  93. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  schools  of,  Si,  83. 

Libraries,  summary  of  statistics  of,  oxxii ;  school 
dlHtrict,  in  California,  15 ;  increase  of  school,  in 
Colorado,  2) ;  school,  in  Indiana,  61 :  in  Michi- 
gan, 1*21 :  law  concerning  school,  in  New  York, 
ITJ ;  free,  in  Rbode  Island,  217 ;  town  and  dia- 
trict,  in  Wisconsin,  258,  360;  beginnings  of  pub- 
lic, in  Wyoming,  295-996;  atatisUcal  table  of, 
599-600. 

Library,  public  school,  in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  143; 
school,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  192, 193 ;  public,  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  290. 

Little  Koek,  ArK.,  schools  of,  11. 

Lockportk  Hr.  Y ,  schools  of,  174,  176. 

Lo^ansport,  IndL,  schools  of,  61,  62. 

Londou,  £ng.,  school  board  for,  gift  of  books  to, 
cxcii.  noU ;  schools  of,  clxv-clxvi. 

Long  Island  City,  X.  Y.,  schools  of.  174,  176. 

Louisiana,  summary  of  educational  condition  of, 
zxiii ;  abstract,  87-90. 

Louisiana  Sta^e  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  89. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  schools  of.  83,  83. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107,  108. 

LuceK.  A.,  State  superintendent  of  common  schools 
in  Maine,  96. 

Lusher.  Robert  M.,  retiring  State  superintendent 
of  public  edn cation  in  Louisiana,  90. 

Lynchburg.  Va.,  schools  of,  246. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  schools  of.  lOd. 


K. 


Haoalester  College,  133. 

McComb,  W.,  superintendent  of  public  inatrao- 
tion  among  the  Creeks.  28a 

MoCorraick,  R.  C,  and  Clnited  States  education  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  dxxix,  cIxxxt  ;  letter  of, 
respecting  educational  exhibit,  dxxxri. 

M eCustain.  E..  superintendent  of  Choctaw  public 
schools^  :283.  » 

Mack,  W.,  obituary  notice  of,  331-333. 

Macon,  Ga.,  schools  of,  44,  45. 

Madison,  Ind.,  schools  of,  61,  68. 

Madison,  Wis.,  schools  of,  259. 

Maine,  summary  of  educational  condition  of^  zx ; 
abstract,  91-^. 

Maine  State  Agricultural  College.  94. 

Manchester.  N.  H.,  schools  of.  159. 160. 

Mansfield,  Ohio  schools  of.  192.  194. 

Marlborough.  Mans  ,  schools  of,  108. 

Marwedtil,  Miss  Emma,  letter  from,  oonceming 
Kindergarten  instruction  in  California,  16-17. 

Maryland,  summary  of  educational  condition  of, 
xxii ;  abstract.  97-103. 

Maryland  State  Agricultural  College,  101. 

Massachusetts,  summary  of  edacatlonal  condition 
of,  xxi;  early  educational  history  of,  xlv-xM ; 
recent  modifications  of  school  laws  of,  106 ;  ab- 
stract, 104-119. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  mentioned, 
cviil-cix.  113. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  mentioned, 
cyiii,  ex,  113 

Medicine,  schools  of.  See  the  heading  Profes- 
sional Instruction,  under  the  respective  States. 

Me<licine,  summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of, 
oxiv-cxvi:  statistical  table,  572-581;  benefac- 
tions to  schools  of,  690-691. 

Michigan,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of.  xxv :  abstract,  120-128. 

Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  185-136. 

Middletown,  Conn.,  schools  of,  28,39. 

Milford,  Mass  ,  schools  of,  108. 

Miller,  Samuel,  donation  of.  24t. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  schools  of,  250, 

Mines,  School  of,  in  Colorado,  25. 

Minneapolis,  Minn  ,  schools  of,  13U 

Minnesota,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  xzyi  i  abstract,  189-134. 


Miscellaneous  charities,  summary  of  statistics  of, 

cxxxv-oxxxvl :  statistical  table,  666-677. 
Mississippi,  summary  of  educational  condition  of, 

xxiil ;  abstract,  135-139. 
Missouri,  summary  of  educational  oonditlon  of, 

xxlv;  abstract,  140-148. 
Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  146. 
Missouri  State  Agricultural  College,  146. 
Mobile,  Ala ,  schools  of,  7. 
Montana,  summary  of  educational  condition  of, 

xxvii-xxviii ;  abstract,  284-2^6. 
Montana  Collegiate  Institute.  2^5-286. 
Mormon  education,  value  of,  290.  note. 
Murray,  David,  effbrts  of,  in  furthering  education 

in  Japan,  clxxviii-clxxix. 
Museums,  school,  urged  in  Kew  Jersey,  167. 

N. 

IT^ashua  N.  H.,  schools  ot  159, 160. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  schools  of.  228. 

Nassau,  C  W.,  obituary  notice  of,  214. 

National  Bureau  of  Education,  work  and  ueeda 
of,  vii-xi. 

National  Deaf-Mnte  College.  276. 

National  Educational  Association,  298-399. 

Nebraska,  summary  of  educational  condition  of, 
XX  vi ;  abstract,  149-153. 

Necrology.  See  individual  entries  in  this  index  and 
Obituary  Record,  under  the  respective  States. 

Netherlands,  educational  condition  of  the,  clxviii- 
dxix. 

Nevada,  summary  of  education^  condition  of, 
xxvi ;  abstract.  154-157. 

Nevada  State  University.  156. 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  schools  of.  61. 68. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  167,  168. 

Newark,  Ohio,  schools  of,  192, 194. 

New  Brunswick,  educational  condition  of,  dxxvl. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  schools  of.  167, 168. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  174.  176. 

Kewell,  M.  A.,  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction in  Maryland,  103. 

New  Hampshire,  summary  of  educational  condi- 
tion of,  zx ;  abstract,  158-164. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  schools  of,  28,  89. 

New  Jersey,  summary  of  educational  condition  ot, 
xxi;  abstract,  165-171. 

New  Mexico,  abstract  of  educational  condition  of, 
367-288 ;  territorial  librarian  of,  ex  ofhoiojiuper- 
intendent  of  instruction,  287. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  schools  of,  88. 

Newport,  Ky.,  schools  of.  68,  83. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  schools  of,  817. 

New  Soath  Wales,  educational  oonditidi  of, 
clzxvii-clzxviiL 

Nowton,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107, 106. 

New  York,  summary  of  eoucational  condition  of, 
xxi ;  early  educational  history  of,  xlvi-xlvii ;  ab- 
stract, 172-185. 

New  York  City,  schools  of.  174,  176. 

New  York  Cookery  School,  cxcv. 

Nicodemus,  W.  J.  L.,  obituary  notice  of,  864-865. 

Norfolk,  Va ,  schools  of,  346. 

Normal  schools,  summary  of.'wlth  remarks,  Ixvii- 
Ixxiv;  statistical  Uble,  355-;i66.  See.  also,  the 
heading  Training  of  Teachers,  under  the  respec- 
tive States. 

Norristown,  Pa.,  schools  of,  806,  207-808. 

Northampton,  Mass..  schools  of,  109. 

North  Carolina,  summary  of  educational  condi- 
tion of,  xxii;  abstract.  186-189. 

North  Carolina  State  University.  188, 189. 

Nortlirop,  Birdsey  G.,  secretary  of  Connectioat 
State  board  of  oducation,  33. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  schools  of,  88.  89. 

Nova  Scotia,  educational  condition  of,  clxxvi. 

Noyes,  Edward  P.,  letter  of,  on  American  educa* 
uonal  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  olxxxvi. 

Nurses,  training  schools  for,  cxcv-cxovi ;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, 115-116 ;  in  New  York,  182 ;  in  Phila- 
delphia,  813. 

O. 

Oakland,  Cal..  schools  of,  17. 

Officers,  school.    See  the  headinn  State  Schod 

System  and  Chief  State  School  Officers,  under  tba 

respective  States. 
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Ogdensbnrg,  N.  Y.,  eolioola  of,  17-1, 1T6. 

Obio.    aumroary    of    educatioiuJ     oooditioii   of, 

xxiv-xxv;  abstractt  190-190.  • 

Ohio  State  tTniveriuty,  196. 
Olivet  College.  1*24. 
Omuba,  Ncbr.,  schools  of,  151. 
Ontario,  eiliicational  coDdition  of,  cIxxtI 
Oraoi^e,  N.  J.,  scbooU  of,  1(17, 168. 
Oratory,  school  of,  Philadelphia,  21*2-213. 
Oregon,  summary  of    edacaiiooal  condition  of, 

xxvil ;  abstract,  803-203. 
Orphan  asylums,  snmmary  of  statlsticsof,  cxxxiv ; 

sUtistical  table,  623-650, 675-677. 
Orr,  Gustavos  J.,  State  sohool  commlsaiocier  in 

Georpla,  48. 
Oshkpsh,  Wis.,  schools  of,  259. 
Oswego,  K.  Y.,  schools  of,  174, 176. 

P. 

Packer,  Asa,  donations  of,  210. 

Patlucah,  Ky.,  schools  of,  62,  83. 

Paris  Exposition,  visit  of  French  primary  school 
t«acbers  to.  clvi-clviii ;  the  Unit^  States  at  the, 
clxxix-cxcliL 

Parloa,  Maria,  director  of  Boston  Cookery  School, 
cxcv. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  167,  168. 

Pawtucket.  R.  I.,  schools  of,  217. 

Peabody,  A.  P.,  remaika  of,  respecting  elective 
system,  xcviil-xcix. 

Peabody  fund,  contributions  to  education  in  the 
Sontli  from,  xxxvi-xxxvii ;  aid  from,  in  Fluiida, 
39 ;  in  Loiiiiiiana,  88 ;  in  South  Carolina,  223-224  ; 
in  Tennessee,  227-228 ;  In  Texas,  234-235 ;  in  Yir- 
f!in1a,  246 ;  io  West  Virginia,  952. 

Peaslee.  Edmund  li.,  obituary  notice  of,  162-163. 

Peck.  Edwin  J.,  donation  of,  66. 

Pendleton,  W.  K..  general  superintendent  of  free 
schools  in  West  Virginia.  255. 

Pennsylvania,  summary  of  educational  condition 
of,  xxii ;  early  educational  history  of,  xlvii ;  ab- 
stract, 204-214. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  210. 

Peoria,  III.,  schools  of,  51-52. 

Perrault.  Joseph,  ex  officio  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  Idaho,  280. 

Petersburg,  Va,,  schools  of,  246. 

Pharmacy,  summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of, 
cxvi ;  »in  Francisco  College  of,  20;  Chicago  Col- 
lege  of,  H6 ;  Louisville  College  of.  85 ;  Maryland 
College  of,  102;  Massachusetts  College  of,  115; 
St.  Louis  College  of.  147;  Philadelphia  College 
of.  212;  statistical  table,  575-576. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  schools  of,  206.208:  society  in, 
for  organizing  charitable  relief  and  repressing 
mendicancy,  cxcviii-cxclx. 

Philbrick,  John  B.,  appointment  of,  as  director  of 
ITnited  States  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
clxxix ;  letter  of,  respecting  the  installation,  &:c., 
dxxx-clxxxv ;  extract  from  educational  cata- 
logue of,  clxxxv ;  letters  concerning  services  of, 
clxxxvi ;  letter  of,  describing  American  exhibit 
and  containing  a  list  of  awards,  clxxxvi-cxci ; 
letter  of,  offering  American  exhibit  to  France, 
cxcii ;  United  States  representative  at  congress 
for  blind  and  deaf-mutes,  cxciii. 

Philhpsbnrg,  K.  J.,  schools  of.  167, 16dL 

Physicians,  need  of,  on  school  boards,  298. 

Pickett,  Joseph  Desha.  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  Kentucky,  86. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  schools  of,  206, 208. 

Pittstield.  Mass.,  schools  of,  107,  106. 

Portland,  Me.,  schools  of,  92,  93. 

Portland,  Greg.,  schools  of,  201. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  schools  of,  160. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio,  schools  of.  192, 194. 

Portsmouth,  Ya..  schools  of,  246. 

Portugal,  educational  condition  of,  clxix. 

Potter.  M.  G.,  obituary  notice  of,  183. 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  schools  of,  206, 208. 

Pougbkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  schools  of.  174, 176. 

Powell,  L.  J.,  State  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction in  Oregon,  203. 

Pratt.  K.  H.,  connection  of,  with  Indian  education, 

Prcpar.it  ory  Hcboola.  See  the  heading  Secondary 
Insttuctiuu,  uuder  tho  respeclivo  States. 


Preparatory  schools,  anmnuur  of  statistics  eC, 
Ixxxiv-lxxxv ;  statiatical  table,  4&9-488;  ben*. 
factions  to,  692-693. 

Prioco  Edward  Island,  cdacaHonal  condltkm  od^ 
clxxvL 

Princeton  College,  169-170. 

Professional  instruction.  See  the  headiuf  Sde» 
tiflo  and  Professioaal  Instmotioik,  imder  the  re- 
spective States. 

ProvidoDce,  schools  of,  sewing  in,  exoviii;  nport 
of.  2l7-2ia 

Prussia,  educational  condition  of,  dxxi. 

Publications,  educational,  saaamaiy  of,  exxxriii ; 
stetistical  table,  702-719. 

Purdue  University,  farm  of,  mentkned,  eix;  re- 
port of,  65^  66. 

Q. 

Quebec  edncatiooal  condition  of  pnrriiioeof.  dxvL 
Queensland,  educational  condition  of,  elzxvui. 
Quinoy,  111 ,  schools  of,  51.  52. 
Quiuoy,  Maaa.,  schools  of,  Ixv,  lOd. 


Kacine,  Wis.,  schools  of  V&. 

Rabway,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  167. 168. 

liaymond,  J.  H .  obituary  notice  of,  lB4-18St. 

Keading,  Pa.,  schools  of,  206^  208. 

Keed.  Charica,  letter  of.  accepting  gift  of  books  on 
account  of  London  school  board,  cxcil  note. 

Reform  schools,  snmmary  of  statistics  of,  exxx- 
cxxxi ;  in  Great  Britain,  clxvi-clxvil ;  in  Calif^fr- 
nia,  21;  in  Connecticut,  32;  in  Illinois,  57:  ia 
Kentucky,  85 ;  in  Maine,  95 ;  In  MaryTand,  Ifc)  ; 
in  Massachusetts,  117;  in  MichlgAn,  1*27;  in  Xr«r 
Hampshire,  1G2;  in  Xew  Jerse?,  170;  in  Ohio, 
19d :  in  Pennsylvania.  2t3;  in  Rhode  Island.  2Jii; 
in  Yennont,242;  in  \Yiscoosio.  2tk) ;  iu  DUtricl 
of  Columbia.  277 ;  statistical  table  of,  610-622. 

Regents  of  the  UniTersity  of  the  State  of  ^lew 
York,  otiicers  of  lx>ard  of,  185. 

Rhode  Island,  snmmary  of  eduoatiooal  eooditioa 
of,  xxi ;  abstract.  215-221. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  schools  of,  61,62-631 

Richmond,  Va..  schools  of,  246-247. 

Robert,  C.  R.,  obitoary  notice  of.  18S. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  174. 176L 

Rock  Island,  III.,  schools  of.  51s52. 

Raflher.  W.  H.,  State  superintendent  of  pnhBc  in- 
struction in  Virginia,  249. 

Rural  schools,  remarks  respecting  the  state  of,  xU« 
xliii. 

Russia,  educational  conditloa  ot  olxix-clxxi 

Rutgers  College.  166. 170. 

Rutgers  S«-ientitic  School,  mentioaed,  cix. 

Rutland,  Vt.,  schools  of,  239, 24a 

S. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  aehools  of,  17. 

St  John's  College,  13. 

St  John's  College.  133. 

St  Joseph,  Mo.,  schools  of,  142, 143|  Itt. 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  schools  of,  142, 143. 

St  Paul.  Minn  ,  schools  of,  131. 

Salem,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107,  lOP-109. 

Salem,  Greg.,  schools  of,  201, 20-.2. 

Salisbury,  Stephen,  gift  of,  mentiooed,  ex. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  schools  of.  192. 194. 

San  Francisco   Cal.,  schools  of,  17-18. 

San  Francisco  St^hool  of  Design,  81. 

FanitAry  legislation,  resotu lions  relative  to,  3CL 

San  Jos6,  Cal.,  schools  of,  17, 16. 

Savannah,  Ga..  schools  of,  44, 43. 

Savings  banks,  school.    See  School  saTlngs  bsoks. 

Saxony,  educational  condition  of.  dxii-clxiii 

Scarborough,  John  C,  State  aapednteodent  of 

North  Carolina.  189. 
Schenectady,  K.  Y.,  schools  of.  174, 176-177. 
Scholars'  work  at  the  Paria  Exposition.  cixxxliL 
School  age  iu  the  States  and  Territoriea,  xii-xiii. 
School  districts.    See  Districts. 
School  fumitore.    See  Fumitare. 
School  ofllcers.    See  the  headings  Slate  School 

System  and  Chief  State  Schoc^Offioen^  aoderthe 

respective  States. 
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School  popnlttioB  in  the  United  States,  zU-xUi;  i 
fliajrram  compariDg  Average  attendance  and  en* 
rolment  with.  ziT-xv ;  compariaon  of,  for  differ> 
ent  years,  xvlli-xix;  Btadatfcal  table,  304^11. 

S<^ool  aavinge  banks  in  Germany,  dxi-clxtl. 

SoboobihijM  and  United  States  training  ahips, 
cxxxii-cxzxiii. 

Sdence,  schools  of.  See  the  heading  Scientiflo  and 
Professional  Instmction,  under  the  reipeotlTe 
States. 

Science,  schools  of,  summary  of  statistloa  of,  oir- 
evil ;  remarks  respecting  course  in  varioos,  o viU- 
cxii ;  statistical  table,  548-^7 ;  benefactions  to, 
686-4587. 

Sci^itific  and  classical  instntetton,  comparatiTe 
valae  of,  xcix-oilL 

Scotland,  edacatlonal  condition  of,  clxvi. 

i^CTanton,  Pa.,  schools  of,  206, 308. 

Seamanship,  training  in,  at  San  Prandsoo^  dlwNni- 
tinned,  21. 

Secondary  instmction.  See  the  heading  Secondary 
Instmction,  nnder  the  respectiTo  States. 

Secondaty  instruction,  summary  of  statistics  of, 
IxTii-lxxxi;  statistical  table,  401-488;  benefac- 
tions to  institutions  for,  603-609. 

Selma.  Ala.,  schools  of,  7. 

Sessions,  B.  B..  State  superintendent  of  publie  in- 
struction in  Kevadah  157. 

Sewing,  iustruction  of  girls  in,  cxcTii-cxcriii. 

Shannon.  Richard  D..  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  Missouri,  148. 

Shattuck,  Joseph  C,  State  superintendent  of  public 
iostraction  in  Colorado,  2ft. 

Shatr  University,  138. 

Sheffield  Sdentiflc  School,  31. 

Shenandoah,  Pa.,  schools  ot  206, 208. 

Shepherd  College,  253. 

Sherman,  M.  H.,  territorial  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  Arisonai  368l 
^Slade,  James  P..  State  superintendent  of  public 
instmction  in  Illinois,  58. 

Slaughter,  Joseph,  superintendent  of  instmotion 
in  Wyoming,  296. 

Smart,  James  H.,  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  Indiana,  table  of  free  public  high 
schools  in  Indiana  propared  by,  Ixxxi-lxxxifi ; 
valuable  report  of.  60-61 ;  term  of,  67. 

Smith,  Henry,  obituary  notice  of,  199. 

Smith,  J.  A.,  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
stmction in  Mississippi,  139. 

Smith,  O.  L.,  obituary  notioe  of.  4a 

Smith,  W.,  obituary  notioe  of,  214. 

Smith,  Walter,  Massachusetta,  State  direetor  of 
drawiug,  statement  of,  cxcvi,  oxcriL 

Smith,  W.  £.,  territorial  superintendent  of  public 
instmction  in  Montana*  286. 

Smith  CoUece^  112. 

Soldiers'  orphans*  homes,  summa^  of  statistics  of, 
cxxxiv  :  statistical  table,  651-6&,  67S-677. 

Somerville,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107, 109. 

South,  improvemento  in  education  at  the,  xxxvL 


South  Australia,  educational  condition  of,  olxxrilL 
South  Carolina,  summary  of  educational  condition 

of.  xxii-xxiii;  abstract,  233-335. 
Southern  Educational  Association,  29O-30a 
Southern  University,  & 
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